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WOMEN  AS  TEACHERS. 


IN  the  present  day,  when  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  is  ranked 
so  much  higher  than  it  used  to  be, 
and  when  there  are  so  many  openings 
in  that  line  for  women,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider  what  are  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  a  good 
teacher,  and  whether  most  women  can 
possess  those  qualifications  if  they  will. 
The  subject  has  been  pretty  well  ex- 
hausted, as  far  as  the  purely  technical 
training  goes  ;  but  useful  or  necessary 
as  this  technical  training  is,  it  is  not 
the  most  important  part  of  teaching; 
it  is  well  to  keep  another  side  of  it  in 
mind.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
teaching  will  always  rank  among  the 
highest  branches  of  employment  for 
women,  however  useful  other  branches 
may  be,  just  as  intellectual  work  must 
always  be  classed  above  manual ;  for, 
in  spite  of  increased  facilities  for 
study,  it  does  no:  seem  likely  that  any 
large  number  of  women  will  ever 
make  their  living  by  entering  the 
medical  or  legal  professions.  As  re- 
gards teaching,  there  is  an  idea,  rather 
popular  in  the  present  day,  that  you 


are  cither  "  born  a  teacher,"  or  not. 
This  idea  is  doubtless  quite  true,  ex- 
actly as  it  is  true  that  in  every  branch 
of  every  art  or  science  you  will  find 
individuals  naturally  endowed  with  an 
amount  of  capacity  in  that  line,  at 
which  less  gifted  people  must  only 
wonder  and  admire.  But  this  idea  is 
not  true  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is 
often  taken,  that  a  woman  with  no 
strong  natural  gift  cannot  make  her- 
self a  good  teacher  if  she  will.  To 
judge  of  the  truth  of  what  may  seem 
a  startling  proposition,  one  must  con- 
sider what  are  the  necessary  qualifi- 
cations for  a  good  teacher.  First, 
then,  there  are  three  great  ones — 
patience,  sympathy,  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  what  she  teaches.  Then 
come  a  series  of  smaller  ones,  such  as 
method,  punctuality,  and  a  certain 
facility  for  organization  ;  more  or  less 
wanted,  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  her 
teaching.  And  hefe  it  seems  to  me 
that  all  the  necessary  qualifications 
cease,  though,  of  course,  there  are 
others,  such  as  brightness  of  manner, 
readiness  in  speech,  etc.,  that  are  all 
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helpful  to  the  teacher  who  possesses 
them.     Still,  of  all   these    necessary 
qualifications,  I  maintain  there  is  not 
one  that  any  woman  cannot  attain  if 
she  will,  for  the   simple  reason  that 
they  are  much  more  moral  than  intel- 
lectual.    It  is  a  point  not  always  suffi- 
ciently recognized,  that  in  every  call- 
ing or  profession  the  success  depends 
really  infinitely  more  upon  rhe  moral 
character  than  the  intellectual   gifts. 
Of  course,  a  perfect  success  requires 
the  union  of  both ;   but  intellect,  or 
"  cleverness,''  as  people  rather  vaguely 
term  an  indefinite  amount  of  brains, 
is  far  from  being  the  absolute  necessity 
most  people  seem  to  think.  A  woman, 
therefore,    who    thinks    her   metier  is 
teaching,   should    consider  very  seri- 
ously,   first,    whether    she    has    the 
patience  to  go  over  and  over  her  sub- 
ject, never  wearying,  and  never  losing 
temper,  till  she  is  certain  her  pupil  or 
pupils  thoroughly  understand  it ;  and 
then,    whether   she   has   further   the 
patience,  a  fortnight  later,  to  find  that 
they  have  entirely  forgotten  her  care- 
fully-worked-out  explanation,  and  so 
to  go  back  again  and  reiterate  as  much 
as   is   necessary,  still  without   losing 
temper  or  heart.     If  she  cannot  do 
this,  her  teaching  will  not  be  of  the 
enduring  kind.     She  may  introduce 
her  pupils  to  much   knowledge,  but 
she  will  not  fix  it  in  their  minds;  and 
the  result,  unless  they  work  it  out  in 
later  years  for  themselves,  will  be  the 
vague    half-knowledge    of  a    subject 
against  which  everyone  nowadays  calls 
out.     Next,  the  sympathy.     By  this  I 
mean  a  capacity  for  seeing  what  the 
pupil's  difificuliies  are ;  and  this,  I  am 
inclined    to    think,   is   the   necessary 
qualification  for  a  teacher,  though  I 
have  put  it  second.     It  is  simply  a 
question  of  observation,  and  this  ought 
not  to  be  so  very  difficult   to    most 
women ;  but  it  is  so  to  a  great  many, 
from  the  habit  we  all  have  of  thinking 
more  of  ourselves  than  of  others.     "  A 
heart  at  leisure  from  itself"  is  what  is 


wanted  here,  and  difficult  as  it  often 
is  to  turn  away  one's  thoughts  so  as  to 
see  with  another  person's  eyes  instead 
of  our  own,  it   is  not  impossible  to 
those  who  really  try  to  do  so.     It  is 
the  want  of  sympathy  that  often  pre- 
vents a  teacher  knowing  whether  the 
pupil  has  really  understood  the  ex- 
planation  or  not.     The  explanation 
may  be  an  excellent  one  in  itself,  but 
if  it  does  not   touch    the  particular 
stumbling-block  in  the  pupil's  way  it 
is  a  mere  dead  letter  to  him.     He  is 
bewildered,    and    both    he   and    the 
teacher  think  him  hopelessly  stupid, 
when  it  is  not  really  a  case  of  stupidity 
at  all.     As    to   method,   punctuality, 
and  organization,  all  given  above  as 
necessary  to  a   good  teacher,   I   am 
quite  aware  that  many,  perhaps  most, 
women  are  born  devoid  of  these  quali- 
ties, but  there  is  no  reason  v/hy  they 
should  die  equally  devoid  of  them. 
They  have    simply  got    to  make  up 
their  minds  that  they  will  learn  them 
and  learn  them  they  can.     I  do  wish 
more  women  would  see  that  they  can 
make  themselves  what  they  choose; 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  their  own  will, 
and   not  of  circumstances,   or    "  my 
peculiar  temperament,"  or    "my  un- 
fortunate tendency,",  whether  they  are 
capable,  self-reliant,  and  efficient,  or 
indolent,  dawdling,  and  untrustworthy. 
Of  course,  health  has  something  to  do 
with  this,  but  much  less  than  is  com- 
monly  supposed.     A  really  delicate 
woman  may  not  get  through  as  much 
in  the  day  as  a  strong  one,  but  there 
is  no  reason    that  what    she   can  do 
should   not   be   as   well   done;    and 
here  organization  can  work  wonders. 
Under  organization  I  include  the  sort 
of  wise  forethought  that  will  make  a 
teacher   time    her    instruction    judi- 
ciously, arranging  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  and,  when  she  has  the  power, 
so  dividing  it  as  to  be  the  least  strain 
upon  herself  or  the  pupils.     I  have 
left  to   the   last  the  one  intellectual 
qualification  I  consider  necessary  to  a 
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teacher — thorough  knowledge  of  her 
subject ;  because  this  has  been  so  fully 
treated  of  already,  and  belongs  so 
much  more  to  the  technical  side  of 
the  question,  that  I  have  really  very 
little  to  say  about  it.  Only  I  would 
say — Let  no  woman  think  that,  be- 
cause she  was  badly  taught  in  any 
subject  when  young,  therefore  she  can 
never  now  ground  herself  thoroughly 
in  it  in  later  life.  This  is  seldom, 
if  ever,  true  ;  but  here  again  the  moral 
qualities  of  patience,  humility,  and 
perseverence  come  into  play,  and  are 
far  more  needed  than  intellectual 
ones ;  always,  of  course,  supposing,  as 


1  have  supposed  throughout,  that  my 
would-be  teacher  is  not  exceptionally 
deficient  in  body  or  mind.  And  as 
the  object  of  this  paper  has  been  lo 
establish  the  superiority  of  moral  gifts 
over  intellectual  in  a  line  of  work 
wliere  the  intellectual  are  generally 
ranked  much  the  highest,  may  I  close 
by  reminding  my  readers  that  moral 
gifts  are  to  be  had  "  for  the  asking," 
though  intellectual  ones  may  not  l)e, 
and  that  He  who  "  gives  good  things 
to  them  that  ask  Him,"  is  as  ready  to 
do  so  now  as  when  those  words  were 
spoken  nearly  1900  years  ago. — From 
Work  and  Leisure. 


DAY  SCHOOLS  vs.  BOARDING  SCHOOLS. 


BY  MR.  OSCAR  BROWNING. 


WE  are  often  told  that  English 
public  schools  are  both  the 
outgrowth  and  the  parent  of  the  Eng- 
lish character.  The  battle  of  Water- 
loo was  won  in  the  playing-fields  of 
Eton,  and  Tom  Brown  is  the  fittest 
lad  to  tame  the  wilderness  of  Tenn- 
essee. By  public  schools  are  of 
course  meant  public  boarding-schools. 
A  public  school,  according  to  the 
English  model,  is  located  in  a  rural 
district,  and  surrounded  by  plenty  of 
open  fields.  The  central  buildings 
are  encircled  by  a  number  of  pictur- 
esque villas,  in  which  the  masters  re- 
ceive boarders.  The  education  given 
in  these  establishments,  although  sup- 
posed to  be  classical,  is  mainly  "  nat- 
uralistic." It  follows  the  teaching  of 
Montaigne,  Locke,  and  Rousseau,  and 
aims  at  training  the  body  and  the 
character  rather  than  the  intellect. 
Those  who  vaunt  the  superiority  of 
our  system  scarcely  realize  how  very 
modern  it  is.  Throughout  the  seven- 
teenth century  Westminster  was  the 
first   English    public    school  ;  yet  its 


position  could  never  have  lent  itself 
to  the  open-air  life  which  we  now 
deem  essential  ;  nor  does  Cowper, 
who  paints  it  in  his  "  Tirocinium," 
give  us  an  exciting  picture  of  the  pas- 
times of  his  boyhood.  At  Winches- 
ter, the  custom  of  walking  two-and- 
two  to  "  Hills "  scarcely  suggests  a 
group  of  "young  barbarians  at  play," 
and  the  insistence  of  John  Lyon  on 
shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow 
would  not  have  formed  the  theme  of 
a  copious  body  of  school  songs. 
Thirty  years  ago  Eton  collegers  were 
obliged  to  wear  their  gowns  within 
bounds,  except  when  actually  engaged 
in  playing,  and  their  movements  were 
sadly  hampered  thereby.  If  Locke 
had  conceived  a  public  school  as  we 
conceive  one,  he  would  not  have  fail- 
ed to  mention  a  system  which  satisfied 
so  much  of  his  theory.  Muscular 
Christianity,  the  governing  idea  of 
the  modern  public  school,  is  just 
twenty-four  years  and  a- half  old. 
Gray's  "little  victims,"  and  even  the 
vouthful    Arthur    Wellesley,    bore  a 
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very  faint  resemblance  either  in  oc- 
cupations or  aims  lo  their  successors 
of  to-day.  Whence,  then,  comes  the 
idea  of  the  modern  pubHc  boarding- 
school  ?  It  is  a  product  mainly  of 
the  wealth,  but  also  of  the  manliness, 
of  modern  society.  It  has  been 
largely  affected  by  the  career  of  Arn- 
old, but  it  has  grown  into  something 
which  Arnold,  certainly,  did  not  en- 
courage, and  of  which  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  approved. 
The  greatest  service  which  Arnold 
rendered  to  education,  was  in  show- 
ing that  a  man  of  first-rate  calibre 
mentally  and  morally,  a  man  fit  for 
any  position  in  Church  and  State, 
would  not  be  thrown  away  in  the 
career  of  a  schoolmaster.  During 
the  half  century  or  more,  which  has 
followed  his  appointment  to  Rugby, 
the  public  schoolmaster  has  come  into 
existence  as  a  distinct  type.  Probably, 
no  profession,  can  boast  of  so  high 
a  standard  of  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
Yet  the  modern  public  schoolmaster, 
is  very  different  from  the  prototype 
whom  he  reveres.  Arnold  was  not  a 
man  of  sympathetic  character  ;  he 
opened  himself  only  to  a  few.  His 
best  pupils,  have  confessed ,  that  their 
predominant  feeling  towards  him  was 
terror.  His  strongest  interest  lay  in 
intellectual  and  moral  questions,  and 
these  formed  the  strata  of  his  conver- 
sation even  with  boys.  He  had  little 
or  no  sympathy  with  art.  He  went 
beyond  the  custom  of  his  time,  in 
watching  a  football  match  in  the 
school  close  ;  and  acknowledged  that 
games  were  an  essential  part  of  school 
life.  But  he  never  joined  in  them 
himself,  and  he  would  have  recoiled 
from  the  appointment  of  a  "cricket" 
or  a  "river"  master.  He  developed 
at  Rugby,  the  "prefectial"  system, 
which  he  had  learned  at  Winchester. 
He  strained  it  almost  more  than  it 
would  bear.  He  was  a  stern  master, 
sometimes  accused   of  injustice  ;  the 


life  in  his  house  was  rough,  even  to 
coarseness.  The  most  momentous 
changes  in  school  society  during  the 
last  generation,  the  sympathy  and 
close  intercourse  between  masters 
and  boys,  the  admission  of  games 
into  the  accepted  curriculum  of  study^ 
the  assimilation  of  school  to  home 
life  in  its  elevating  and  softening  in- 
fluences, the  development  of  a  taste 
for  art,  all  these  were  certainly  not 
part  of  Arnold's  practice  and  probably 
even  not  part  of  his  dreams. 

Again,  he  ruled  over  a  school  of 
manageable  size.  He  knew,  or  was 
supposed  to  know,  every  boy  placed 
under  his  care,  his  habits  and  his 
companions.  There  must  be  some 
limit  to  the  embracing  power  of  a 
head  master's  vision.  To  know  three 
hundred  boys  is  difficult,  to  know 
five  hundred  is  impossible.  Yet  in 
these  modern  days  we  have  not  only 
transformed  the  public  boarding- 
school  until  it  is  quite  unlike  the  pat- 
tern of  its  quiet  originator,  but  we 
have  suffered  it  to  grow,  until  its 
effective  maintenance  as  a  place  of 
education  seems  impossible.  A  mass 
of  five  hundred  boys,  collected  to- 
gether, between  the  ages  of  fourteen 
and  nineteen,  are  in  a  most  unnatural 
condition.  To  keep  them  quiet,  and 
to  check  vicious  habits,  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  constantly  em- 
ployed. Hence,  it  comes,  that  in  a 
well-conducted  school,  the  whole  life 
of  the  boy,  is  subject  to  compulsion. 
The  master  keeps  record  of  the  duties 
of  every  day  and  hour,  and  sees  that 
they  are  accomplished.  These  duties 
include,  indiscriminately,  work  and 
play  ;  and  play,  being  placed  by  the 
master  on  the  same  level  as  work,  is 
naturally,  placed  far  above  it  by  the 
boys.  Compulsory  work  is  further 
degraded  to  the  level  of  compulsory 
play.  It  is  done  not  from  love  of 
knowledge,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty. 
The  lesson  is  learned,  the  notes  are 
taken,  they  are  committed   to  mem- 
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ory,  are  reproduced,  and  the  place  in 
school  or  the  certificate  is  gained. 
But  the  mind  remains  unenlightened, 
no  habit  of  independent  thought  has 
been  formed,  no  desire  of  intellectual 
acquisition.  The  boy  thus  educated, 
cannot  move  a  step,  when  left  to  him- 
self. 

Thus,  starting  from  a  place  in 
which  the  highest  governing  classes 
were  trained  for  public  life  on  a  class- 
ical foundation,  the  modern  public 
school,  has  gradually  become  a  pleas- 
ant home,  for  eight  months  in  the 
year,  a  good  school  of  character  for 
the  ordinary  boy,  a  copious  reservoir 
of  air  and  exercise,  but  a  place  where 
a  high  moral  standard  is  not  likely  to 
be  found,  and  where  the  highest  in- 
tellectual life  would  find  no  room  to 
develope.  The  old  ideal^is  pictured 
in  undying  verse  : — • 

■"To  follow  greatness  with  supreme  desire  ; 
The  beckoning  peaks  of  glory  to  admire  ; 
In  youth's  clear  dawn  to  gaze  with  sober  eye 
On  the  chaste  splendours  of  the  classic  sky  ; 
True  praise  to  love,  false  vulgar  praise  to  flee  ; 
Such  were  the  lessons  that  I  learned  from 
thee." 

The  modern  ideal  still  remains  un- 
sung. Such  being  the  condition  of 
our  modern  public  boarding-schools, 
it  is  a  misfortune,  that  efforts  tor  sup- 
plying the  deficiencies  of  middle-class 
education,  should  still  aim  at  repro- 
ducing this  type,  and  should  not  pre- 
fer the  older,  the  more  wholesome, 
the  cheaper,  and  the  more  workable 
type  of  day  school.  A  day-school 
must  be  cheaper  than  a  boarding- 
school,  because  a  boy  can  live  with 
less  expense  at  home.  The  difificul- 
ties  of  morality  and  discipline  are  far 
less,  so  that  there  is  no  need  of  that 
elaborate  drilling  into  occupation, 
which  presses  on  the  conscience  of  a 
boarding-school  head  master  ;  the 
teaching  staff  is  not  overworked,  but 
has  time  for  self-improvement.  The 
boys  in  consequence  drink  from  a 
running  brook,  and  not  from  a  stag- 


nant pool.  Athletics  do  not  assume 
that  rank  in  the  curriculum,  which  in 
some  schools  almost  attains  the  level 
of  a  national  calamity.  The  love  of 
growth  and  acquisition  natural  to  a 
healthy  mind  is  not  crushed  by  the 
tyranny  of  public  opinion,  or  spoiled 
by  a  Procrustean  curriculum.  Above 
all,  the  family  life  is  not  broken  up. 
It  is  indeed,  a  strange  delusion,  which 
forces  parents  to  part  with  their  child- 
ren, just  at  the  time  when  their  in- 
terest in  them  must  be  closest,  and 
their  influence  over  them  is  most  de- 
sired. A  boy  sent  first  to  a  prepara- 
tory and  then  to  a  boarding-school, 
knows  little  of  his  sisters  and  his  home. 
During  his  holidays  he  lives  an  ab- 
normal life,  as  that  time  is  often  chos- 
en for  the  family  flitting.  The  com- 
panionship of  the  sexes,  the  provision 
of  nature  for  sweetness  and  purity  of 
life,  is  ruthlessly  broken  through. 
What  wonder,  if  nature  avenges  her 
violated  laws  ? 

It  is  true,  that  all  homes  are  not 
fit  for  children  to  grow  up  in,  but  the 
presence  of  children  benefits  and  ex- 
alts the  home.  To  follow  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  is  a  new  training  for 
the  parents,  who  live  over  again  the 
experience  of  their  youth.  Facilities 
of  communication  make  it  easier  than 
it  once  was,  for  a  day  school  to  draw 
from  a  large  area.  London  is  girt 
with  a  circle  of  day  schools  whose 
resources  are  far  from  exhausted. 
Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Dulwich,  the 
City  of  London  School,  Merchant 
Taylors',  the  schools  of  University 
College  and  King's  College,  are  a 
sufficient  provision  for  a  very  extend- 
ed population.  Let  those  vvho  ad- 
mire the  special  type  of  modern  pub- 
lic school  education  continue  to  pat- 
ronise them.  But  let  us  free  our- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  superstitious 
reverence.  When  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  the  best  boys  in  England  go 
to  public  schools,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
so  many  of  the  best  men  are  produced 
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by  thern.  Let  us  convince  ourselves, 
that  the  education  which  we  agree  to 
admire,  is  after  all,  of  very  new  man- 
ufacture. Let  us  fall  back  on  the 
older  habits  of  Englishmen,  on  the 
general  practice  of  other  nations,  and 


on  the  common-sense  conviction, 
that  the  purity,  the  simplicity,  the 
healthy  intelligence  and  industry,  of 
a  promising  lad,  are  best  preserved, 
in  the  sanctuary  of  a  well-regulated 
home.-^/'^//  ATall  Gazette. 


ENGLISH  SONGS  :  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 


BY    CHARLES    MACKAY. 


THE  poetical  literature  of  England 
is  the  richest  and  noblest  of 
modern  time — superior  in  some  re- 
spects to  that  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  as  all  will  confess  who  have 
studied  it,  and  who  remember  Shake- 
speare, Spenser,  Milton,  Wordsworth, 
Shelley  and  Byron,  and  all  the  glori- 
ous galaxy  of  the  poets  from  the  age 
of  Chaucer  to  the  present  day.  But 
many  who  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
English  literature  to  the  highest  poeti- 
cal pre-eminence  deny  that  in  one 
great  department  of  poetry,  popular 
song.  It  can  rank  on  an  equality  with 
other  nations.  The  late  Thomas  Davis 
— one  of  the  young  Irishmen  who  con- 
ferred honour  upon  the  literature  of 
his  country — declared  that  the  songs 
of  England  were  the  worst  in  the 
world.  "  How  can  a  nation  have 
good  songs,"  said  he,  "when  it  has 
no  music?'* 

"  English  music  is  execrable,"  said 
the  great  Napoleon,  when  he  dis- 
coursed to  his  faithful  Las  Casas,  in 
tlie  mournful  days  of  his  exile,  on  all 
imaginable  subjects — of  war,  policy, 
philosophy  and  literature.  "  The 
English  have  no  music ;  or,  at  all 
events,  no  national  music.  They 
have,  in  fact,  but  one  good  tune." 
And  to  show  his  qualifications  for  the 
office  of  musical  critic,  he  declared 
that  tune  to  be  "  Ye  banks  and  braes 
o'  bonnie  Doon" — an  excellent  tune 
certainly,  only  it  happens  to  be  one 


that  the  Scotch  have  borrowed  from 
the  French.  The  emperor  did  not 
stand  alone  in  his  ignorance.  Even 
now  we  hear  of  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  not  only  know  nothing 
of  the  beautiful  melodies  of  their  na- 
tive land,  but  Avho  actually  deny  that 
such  melodies  have  any  existence. 
Not  content  with  shutting  their  ears 
against  the  sweet  sound,  they  afhrm 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  music 
in  British,  or  at  all  events,  in  English 
nature.  In  days  when  the  popular 
melodies  of  England  had  not  been 
collected,  as  those  of  Ireland  had 
been  by  Sir  John  Stevenson  and 
Thomas  Moore,  or  as  those  of  Scot- 
land had  been  by  George  Thomson 
and  Robert  Burns,  there  was  some 
excuse  for  Englishmen  who  did  not 
know  their  own  wealth  in  this  respect. 
But  now,  when  their  melodies  have 
been  collected  by  Mr.  William  Chap- 
pell,  and  shown  to  be  equal  to  any  in 
Europe,  there  is  no  excuse  for  an 
ignorance  of  which  patriotism  ought 
to  be  ashamed.  "What  a  beautiful 
melody,"  said  Rossini  to  an  English- 
man (who  agreed  with  him),  "  is  '  The 
girl  I  left  behind  me  ' !  It  does  hon- 
our to  Ireland."  But  Rossini  was 
wrong.  That  beautiful  melody  is  pure 
English — published  in  England  long 
before  it  was  first  played  in  Ireland  by 
the  soldiers  of  William  the  Third. 
"  How  sweet,"  said  an  English  lady,. 
"  is  the  air  of  '  My  lodging  is  on  the 
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cold  ground  '  !  England  has  no  tunes 
so  tender  and  so  touching."  In  this 
case  also,  the  fair  critic  was  as  much 
at  fault  as  Napoleon  and  Rossini. 
The  tune  is  old  English  ;  and  Ireland 
has  no  other  claim  to  it  than  the 
assertion  of  Thomas  Moore,  unsup- 
ported by  a  tittle  of  evidence. 

As  songs  are  compositions  that  may 
be  sung,  it  is  necessary  to  show  that 
a  people  have  good  melodies  before  it 
can  be  admitted  that  they  have  good 
songs.  So  far  from  being  an  unmusi- 
cal, the  English  are  pre-eminently  a 
musical,  nation.  Long  before  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  long  before  the 
age  of  Chaucer,  England,  from  her 
love  of  singing  and  music,  was  called 
"  Merry  England  ;  "  and  to  hear  the 
minstrels  sing,  and  to  join  in  their 
choruses,  was  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment both  of  the  nobles  and  the 
people.  Chaucer,  in  his  "  Canterbury 
Tales,"  makes  frequent  allusions  to 
the  love  of  the  English  of  that  period 
for  music  and  song.  At  and  before 
Chaucer's  time,  the  education  of  an 
English  gentleman  was  held  to  be  in- 
complete if  he  could  not  read  music 
at  sight ;  and  in  the  public  schools  it 
was  compulsory  on  every  boy,  and  a 
necessary  portion  of  his  studies,  to 
learn  part-singing. 

The  English  glees,  catches,  rounds, 
canons  and  madrigals  are  thoroughly 
national,  and  are  admired  by  musi- 
cians of  every  country  for  their  grace- 
ful complications  both  of  melody  and 
harmony.  The  English  dance  music 
is  equally  spirited,  and  her  country 
jigs  and  sailors'  hornpipes  are  known 
all  over  the  world.  Some  of  the  most 
ancient  popular  melodies  of  the  Eng- 
lish are  fortunately  preserved  in  a 
little  manuscript  of  the  age  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  called  '-Queen  Elizabeth's 
Virginal  Book,"  containing  airs  that 
are  still  popular  among  the  peasantry 
— such  as  "  The  Carman's  Whistle," 
or  "The  Jolly  Miller,"  and  Shake- 
speare's favourite  melody,  of  which 


he  makes  honourable.mention,  "Sing 
it  to  the  air  of  '  Light  o'  Love.' "' 
Those  exquisitely  pathetic  tunes  sung 
by  Ophelia  in  Hamlet  are  admired  by 
all  musicians,  and  are  far  older  than 
history  can  trace.  So  famous  were 
the  English  for  their  proficiency  in 
singing,  that  before  the  Reformation 
the  churches  of  Belgium,  Holland  and 
France  sent  to  England  for  choristers ; 
and  one  of  the  most  valuable  collec- 
tions of  popular  English  music  that 
exists  was  published  in  Amsterdam  at 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Such  noble  tunes  as  "The  King 
shall  enjoy  his  own  again,"  "  Crop- 
eared  Roundheads,"  "The  girl  I  left 
behind  me,"  "  Farewell,  Manchester!" 
•''  Balance  a  straw,"  "  Packington's 
pound,"  "The  British  Grenadiers,' 
"  Drink  to  me  only  with  thine  eyes," 
"  Down  among  the  dead  men,"  "  The 
Vicar  of  Bray,"  "  The  man  who  will 
not  merry  be,"  "  The  miller  of  Dee," 
"Begone,  dull  care,"  "'Tis  my  de- 
light on  a  shiny  night,"  and  others, 
may  be  cited  as  fair  specimens  of 
English  popular  and  traditional  music. 
Its  general  characteristics  are  strength 
and  martial  energy.  It  has  a  dashing, 
impulsive,  leaping,  frolicsome  spirit, 
occasionally  overshadowec^  by  a  touch 
of  sadness.  It  has  not  the  tender 
melancholy  of  the  music  of  Ireland, 
nor  the  light,  airy  grace,  delicate 
beauty^  and  heart-wrung  pathos  of  the 
songs  of  Scotland,  but  it  has  a  lilt  and 
style  of  its  own.  In  one  word,  the 
music  of  England  may  be  described 
as  "  merry  ; "  and  her  national  songs 
partake  of  the  same  character,  and 
are  jovial,  lusty,  exultant,  and  full  of 
life  and  daring. 

There  are  no  authentic  records  of 
the  earliest  song-writers  of  England. 
It  is  known  that  among  the  ancient 
Britons,  the  bard  was  next  in  rank  to 
the  Druid,  and  that  his  character  and 
functions  were  invested  with  a  high 
degree  of  veneration,  if  not  of  sanctity. 
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He  was  held  to  be  a  seer  and  a  pro- 
phet, as  well  as  a  bard,  as  indeed  true 
poets  are  in  all  ages.     The  composi- 
tions of  the  British  and  Celtic  bards 
were  either  hymns  or  chants  of  devo- 
tion— like  the  Psalms    of  David — or 
celebrated    the   great    deeds    of   the 
heroes,  who  were  first  in  and  last  out 
of    the    battle.      They   aroused   the 
patriotic  enthusiasm  of  the  living  by 
glowing  recitals  of  the  achievements 
of  the  dead.     But  never  having  been 
committed    to  writing,   their   ballads 
and  songs,  or  epic  poems,  if  they  pro- 
duced any,  have  either  perished  alto- 
gether,   or    only  exist    in    fragments, 
such  as  James  Macpherson  discovered 
among  the   peasantry  in  remote  dis- 
tricts of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  gave  to  the  world  as  the  poems 
of   Ossian,  the    greatest  bard  of  the 
Celtic    nations.     The   Danish   skalds 
and  Saxon  gleemen,  who  succeeded 
to  the  British  bards,  drew  from  their 
predecessors  many  materials  for  popu- 
lar song.     The  adventures  of   King 
Arthur  and  the  knights  of  the  Round 
Table,  the  loves  of  Guinever  and  Sir 
Lancelot  du  Lake,  the  pranks  of  the 
boy  with  that  wonderful  mantle  de- 
scribed  in    Percy's    "  Reliques,"    the 
merriment  of  King  Cole,  and  the  en- 
chantments pf  Merlin — all  traditions 
of  the  Celtic  period — were  embalmed 
in    Celtic   and   afterwards   in   Saxon 
song,    and    found    as    much    favour 
among  the  newer  people  who>  took 
possession  of  the  British  Isles  as  the 
legends  of  the  Mohicans,  the  Chero- 
kees,  or  the  Creek  Indians,  when  en- 
shrined in  the  classic  pages  of  Cooper 
or  Longfellow,  find  among  the  Eng- 
lish  and   Americans  of  the   present 
day.       King   Arthur,    his    court,    his 
queen,    his    Round    Table,    and   his 
knights  were  for  a  thousand  years  the 
great  themes  of  the  minstrels  in  Eng- 
land and   Wales,   and  have  not  yet 
lost  their  hold  over  the  imagination  of 
the  people.     King  Arthur  and  King 
Cole  are  cited  in  nursery  rhymes,  and 


the  earliest  songs  of  children  ;  though 
Mr.  Chappell,  in  his  excellent  work 
on  English  music,  is  heterodox  enough 
to  suggest  that  the  King  Cole  of  song 
is  not  the  King  Cole  of  history,  but  a 
mere  public-house  king  or  good  fellow 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  the 
same  period  as  King  Arthur,  though 
a  generation  or  two  later,  were  King 
Lud  and  King  Lear,  mere  names  and 
shadows  of  names,  except  for  poetry, 
that  has  made  them  immortal.  The 
King  Arthur  of  history  is  less  than  a 
dream.  The  King  Arthur  of  song 
is  a  living  reality.  The  Lear  that 
reigned  in  Britain  has  left  no  record 
on  which  the  historian  can  build  ; 
but  the  Lear  of  the  poet,  the  foolish, 
fond  old  man,  sightless,  and  not  in 
his  perfect  mind,  stands  out  in  Shake- 
speare's history,  hallowed  in  the  light 
of  poetry,  a  man  whom  we  know  more 
intimately  than  we  do  many  persons 
whom  we  met  yesterday  and  talked  to 
in  the  streets. 

During  the  Saxon  and  early  Nor- 
man period  the  minstrels  played  an 
important  part  in  social  life.  They 
were  the  welcome  guests  of  all  ranks 
and  classes,  from  the  monarch's  palace 
and  the  baron's  hall  to  the  tavern  of 
the  town  and  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant. 

'Twas  merry  in  the  hall 
When  beards  wagged  all ; 

when  the  minstrels  set  the  beard  in 
motion  by  singing  their  last  new  bal- 
lads of  romance  or  adventure.  The 
minstrels  united  in  their  persons,  not 
only  the  functions  of  the  song-maker 
and  musician,  but  those  of  the  news- 
paper editor  and  reporter  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  Although  they  sang  songs 
of  the  olden  time,  they  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  past,  but  de- 
tailed the  freshest  news  from  the 
court  or  the  camp,  or  put  into  verse 
the  circumstances  of  the  last  horrible 
murder  or  desperate  love-tragedy. 
Of  these  minstrels,  as  of  the  bards 
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who  preceded  them,  few  genuine  re- 
mains have  come  down  to  us ;  al- 
though the  tunes  and  modernized 
versions  of  many  of  the  ballads  which 
they  sang  have  been  preserved,  such 
as  the  famous  "Ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase,"  the  mournful  story  of  "  Fair 
Rosamond,"  the  adventures  of  the 
mythical  "  Robin  Hood,"  who  was 
not  one  but  many,  the  doleful  ballad 
of  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  a 
legend  of  unknown  antiquity,  of  which 
it  may  be  said  that  it  has  made  the 
robin  redbreast  a  sacred  bird  in  Eng- 
land, and  touched  with  compassion 
the  heart  of  the  roughest  clodhopper. 
The  English  boy  will  rob  the  nest  of 
any  bird  that  sings,  or  that  cannot 
sing  ;  but  to  disturb  the  nest  of  the 
robin,  "  the  bold  beggar  with  the  glit- 
tering eye  and  scarlet  bosom,"  is  held, 
not  only  to  be  cruel  and  ungenerous, 
but  unlucky.  If  the  robin  redbreasts 
could  only  but  know  how  many  of 
their  lives  have  been  spared  for  the 
sake  of  "  an  old  song,"  and  the  pity 
which  it  has  inspired,  they  would 
hover  around  the  graves  of  poets  as 
they  did  over  the  unburied  bodies  of 
the  "children  in  the  wood,"  and 
strew  them  with  leaves  in  grateful  re- 
membrance of  the  power  and  tender- 
ness of  poetry. 

In  the  days  prior  to  the  invention 
of  printing,  when  the  wealthy  classes 
thought  it  no  shame  to  be  unable  to 
read  and  write,  the  ballad-maker  was 
a  power  in  the  State.  Richard  the 
First,  the  great  Cceur-de-Lion  (whose 
name  is  still  invoked  to  frighten  un- 
ruly children  in  Syria  and  Palestine) 
was  unable  to  sign  his  name,  but  he 
was  familiar  with  the  poetry  of  the 
troubadours.  He  knew  nothing  of 
the  songs  of  Celtic  or  Saxon  English- 
men, but  had  committed  to  memory 
the  choicest  effusions  of  the  Norman 
muse.  And,  indeed,  if  kings  and 
other  high  personages,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  gentry  and  trading  classes, 
would  not  derive  all  their  knowledge 


of  the  affairs  of  this  world  from  the 
priests,  who  possessed  the  keys  of 
learning,  or  from  actual  observation 
with  their  own  eyes,  which  was  al- 
ways difficult,  and  sometimes  impos- 
sible, they  were  glad  to  gather  infor- 
mation, combined  with  amusement, 
from  the  minstrels,  who  travelled  all 
over  the  country,  mixed  with  all 
classes,  heard  all  the  news,  and 
learned  all  the  opinion  that  was  cur- 
rent. But  the  invention  of  printing 
gradually  operated  a  change.  The 
minstrels,  who  by  this  time  had  lost 
their  original  and  honourable  appella- 
tion, and  were  called  "  crowders,"  or 
"  fiddlers,"  were  thrown  out  of  bread. 
They  ceased,  by  degrees,  to  be  the 
favourites  of  the  wealthy,  and  found 
their  only  refuge  among  the  poor  and 
illiterate,  and  became  of  scarcely 
more  repute  than  the  mountebanks 
and  merry-andrews  of  country  fairs. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  of  the  thirty- 
ninth  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth  classed 
them  as  "  rogues,  vagabonds,  and 
sturdy  vagrants,"  a  legal  definition 
which  still  applies  in  England  to  strol- 
ling actors  and  singers,  and  which 
might,  with  a  little  stretching,  be  ap- 
plied to  a  prima  donna  on  a  pro- 
vincial tour.  King  Henry  the  Eighth, 
notwithstanding  the  cares  of  State,  his 
love-making,  his  wife-killing,  and  his 
quarrels  with  the  pope.  Cardinal  Wol- 
say,  and  his  great  nobles,  found  time 
to  write  songs,  one  of  which  was  en- 
titled "Pastime  with  Good  Company." 
In  a  MS.  still  in  existence,  and  known 
to  be  of  his  reign,  are  two  songs,  in 
pure,  though  quaint,  English,  which 
may  be  quoted  as  among  the  earliest 
songs  remaining  in  the  language  : — 

Ah,  my  sweet  sweeting 
My  little  pretty  sweeting, 
My  sweeting  will  I  love,  wherever  I  go. 
She  is  so  proper  and  pine. 
Full  steadfast,  stable,  and  demure, 
There  is  none  such,  you  may  be  sure, 
As  my  sweet  sweeting. 
The    other,    entitled     "The     Loyal 
Lover,"  is  equally  smooth  and  vocal :— 
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As  I  lie  sleeping 
In  dreams  fleeting 
Ever  my  sweeting 

Is  in  my  mind. 
She  is  so  goodly 
With  looks  so  lovely, 
That  no  man  truly 

Such  one  can  find. 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  authority 
for  the  statement  that  King  Henry  the 
Eighth  himself  wrote  these  songs ;  or, 
if  he  did,  whether  they  were  in  cele- 
bration of  the  charms  of  the  "  sweet- 
ings "  whose  heads  he  cut  off,  or  of 
those  whose  heads  he  spared.  But, 
whoever  was  the  author  of  them,  these 
and  similar  songs  were  like  the  first 
faint  radiance  that  precedes  the  dawn. 
The  dawn  and  the  daylight  were  yet 
to  come.  Among  the  singing  birds 
of  the  twilight,  the  most  melodious 
were  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  whose  son 
was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  and  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Surrey,  who  him- 
self suffered  on  the  block  for  alleged 
complicity  in  the  treasons  of  an  age 
when  it  was  difficult  to  know  what 
was  treason  and  what  was  not.  At 
length,  as  political  affairs  became 
somewhat  more  settled,  the  full  day- 
light of  poetry  burst  forth.  The 
Elizabethan  dramatists,  with  Shake- 
speare at  their  head,  and  Edtnund 
Spenser,  chief  of  the  non-dramatic 
poets,  inaugurated  the  new  era.  It 
was  then  that  English  poetry  and  song 
entered  into  the  golden  age.  In  the 
blaze  of  that  sudden  glory  the  inferior 
compositions  of  the  ballad-mongers 
were  left  entirely  to  the  lower  rank  of 
the  people;  many  of  them  are  still  in 
existence,  and  still  sung,  such  as  some 
of  the  famous  ballads  to  be  found  in 
Percy's  "  Reliques  " — the  poacher's 
song,  "  'Tis  my  delight,  on  a  shiny 
night,"  /'  Women  are  best  when  they 
are  at  rest,"  "  Sweet  Nelly,  my  heart's 
delight,"  "  Full  merrily  sings  the 
cuckoo  upon  the  beechen  tree,"  "The 
frog  came  to  the  mill-door "  (since 
modernized  into  "  The  frog  he  would 
a-wooing  go"),  "  I'll  ne'er  get  drunk 


again,"  and  the  mariners'  glee,  "  ^Ve 
be  three  mariners  " — probably  the 
oldest  sea-song  that  England  can 
boast.  The  only  two  names  of  note 
that  have  reached  the  present  age  in 
connection  with  this  early  song-litera- 
ture are  William  Tarleton  and  Martin 
Parker — both  somewhat  later  than  the 
time  of  Shakespeare.  Martin  Parker 
deserves  especial  notice  as  the  man 
who  wrote  the  well-known  song  "  Ye 
gentlemen  of  England" — a  song,  not 
only  excellent  in  itself,  but  entitled  to 
double  gratitude  for  having  served 
Thomas  Campbell  as  the  model  on 
which  he  built  '•  Ye  mariners  of  Eng- 
land," one  of  the  noblest  songs  ever 
written  in  any  language.  Martin 
Parker's  song  sets  itself  to  music  : — 

Ye  gentlemen  of  England 

Who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
Ah,  little  do  you  think  upon 

The  dangers  of  the  seas  ! 
Give  ear  unto  the  mariners, 

And  they  will  plainly  show 
All  the  cares,  and  the  fears, 

When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

It  used  to  be  the  fashion  of  the 
English  peasantry  to  paste  these  songs 
in  cupboards,  on  the  lids  of  trunks,  or 
on  the  backs  of  doors — a  custom 
which  has  been  one  great  cause  why 
so  many  of  them  have  been  lost  with- 
out hope  of  recovery.  Could  they 
have  been  preserved,  they  might  have 
thrown  the  light  of  contemporary 
poetry  on  the  history  of  manners 
and  afforded  us  glimpses  into  the 
every-day  life  of  our  forefathers  at  a 
period  particularly  interesting,  when 
the  art  of  printing  was  bringing  forth 
its  first  flowers  and  fruits,  operating 
important  changes  in  the  national 
character,  and  preparing  the  way  for 
the  final  triumphs  of  the  Reformation. 
Similar  songs  are  still  printed  for  the 
use  of  the  rural  districts,  and  sold — 
humiliating  thought  to  the  pride  of 
song  writers  ! — at  a  halfpenny  or  a 
penny  a  yard. 

The    song-writers    of    the    age    of 
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Shakespeare  were  many  and  excellent. 
Among  his  contemporaries,  or  those 
who  preceded  and  followed  him,  were 
two  or  three  who  wrote  songs  almost 
as  well  as  he  did— none  who  wrote 
better.  The  associated  dramatists, 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson, 
Thomas  Heywood,  Christopher  Mar- 
lowe, Robert  Herrick,  George  Wither, 
Thomas  Carew,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
John  Donne,  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  Rich- 
ard Lovelace,  and  George  Herbert  are 
but  a  few  out  of  a  long  list  of  poets  of 
whose  works  any  fair  criticism  would 
occupy  a  volume,  so  full  are  they  of 
heartiness  and  beauty.  Some  of  Ben 
Jonson's  songs  are  exquisite  in  their 
delicacy  and  grace.  Every  one  has 
read  (or  heard  sung)  the  delicious 
song — better  than  anything  attributed 
to  Anacreon  or  any  Greek  or  Roman 
writer  whatsoever — "  Drink  to  me 
only  with  thine  eyes,"  a  paraphrase 
from  the  Low  Latin  of  a  nameless 
poet  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  a  great 
improvement  on  its  original^a  song 
sufficient  for  fame  if  its  author  had 
written  nothing  else.  Most  people 
have  read  or  heard  the  song  of  Sir 
Henry  Wotton,  worth  a  whole  library 
of  inferior  compositions  : — 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

Tiiat  poorly  satisfy  our  eyes 
More  by  your  numbers  than  your  light. 

You  common  people  of  the  skies 
What  are  you  when  the  moon  shdl  rise  ? 

Who  does  not  know  the  songs  of 
George  Wither  ?  The  chorus  of  one 
of  them  has  passed  into  the  select 
family  of  familiar  quotations  : — 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die,  because  a  woman's  fair? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheeks  with  care 
Because  another's  rosy  are? 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  fiowery  meads  in  May, 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Robert  Herrick  wrote  many  songs 
of  the  highest  merit,  and  particularly 
distinguished  above  those  of  all  his 


contemporaries  by  the  fluency  of  their 
melody,  and  the  luxuriant  charm  of 
their  phraseology. 

But  Shakes[)eare  was  the  prince  of 
all  the  song-writers  of  his  age.  It 
may  be  said  of  him  that,  had  he  not 
been  the  greatest  of  epic  poets,  the 
greatest  of  lawyers,  the  greatest  of 
anything  great  to  which  it  pleased 
him  to  direct  the  energies  of  his  great 
mind,  he  would  most  certainly  have 
been  a  great  song-writer,  for  the  songs 
which  he  has  scattered  through  his 
plays  are  all  of  them  models  either  of 
wit,  or  grace,  or  tenderness,  or  of  a 
nameless  beauty  comprising  all  these. 
Every  one,  at  some  time  or  other  in 
his  life,  must  have  rejoiced  over  the 
frolicsome  little  song  redolent  of  the 
green  fields  and  flowers  of  England : — 

Under  the  greenwood  tree. 

Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 

And  tune  his  merry  note 

Unto  the  sweet  bird's  throat  ? 
Come  hither !  come  hither !  come  hither  ! 

Here  shall  he  see 

No  enemy, 
But  winter  and  rough  weather. 

Every  one  who  reads  knows  the 
two  charming  pictures  of  spring  and 
winter  sung  in  "  Love's  Labour  Lost," 
both  of  them  full  of  humour  and  of 
accurate  painting  from  nature,  and 
both  of  them  adapted  to  such  excel- 
lent music  by  Dr.  Arne — who  lived  a 
century  afterwards — as  to  make  every 
listener  regret  that  Shakespeare  him- 
self never  had  the  felicity  of  hearing 
the  manner  in  which  great  composers 
can  render  the  meaning  of  great  poets. 
One  other  song  of  Shakespeare  has 
been  the  favourite  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  musicians,  from  the  age  of 
Milton  to  our  own,  who  have  striven 
with  each  other  to  do  it  justice  : — 

Take,  oh  !  take  those  lips  away 
That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn  ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lights  that  do  mislead  the  morn. 

— From  Nindecuth  Cuitury: 

(To  be  continued i) 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNxMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 

BY    D.    NASMITH,    ESQ.,    LL.B. 


GOVERNMENTS  are  of  two  kinds 
— domestic  and  political.  Poli- 
tical governments  may  be  roughly 
divided  into  three  classes  —  mon- 
archies, mixed  governments,  and 
democracies. 

Though  it  is  equally  far  from  my 
province  and  intention  to  deliver  a 
political  party  lecture.  I  shall  endeav- 
our to  establish  three  propositions, 
viz.: — I.  That  some  form  of  govern- 
ment between  Monarchy  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Democracy  on  the  other, 
is,  when  possible,  better  than  either. 
II.  That  our  own  form  of  government 
is  second  to  none.  III.  That  by 
our  present  Constitution  the  Crown, 
the  Lords  and  the  Commons  are  the 
three  trustees  of  the  national  interests, 
each  and  all  being  as  such  bound, 
when  ihey  cannot  conscientiously 
agree,  to  act  independently  the  one 
of  the  other,  and  to  trust  to  the  nation 
for  its  support  when  so  doing. 

For  this  purpose  I  propose  to  offer 
for  your  consideration  a  {qw  observa- 
tions on  some  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  government,  upon  some 
of  the  leading  features  of  our  own 
system,  and  to  conclude  my  paper  by 
indicating  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  chief  landmarks  in  the  history  of 
the  growth  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  England. 

When  in  17S3  our  fellow-country- 
men in  America — irritated,  and  not 
unnaturally,  at  the  treatment  received 
by  them  at  the  hands  of  the  ill-advised 
ministers  of  George  III. — declared 
their  independence,  for  which  they 
had  fought  as  few  but  Britons  could 
fight,  they  adopted  the  public  and 
the  private  law  of  England,  and  so 
far  as  possible  the  principles  of  our 
constitution.       In   its    integrity   they 


could  neither  adopt  nor  imitate  the 
Constitutional  Government  of  Eng- 
land, for  they  lacked  two  of  its  essen- 
tial elements — royalty  and  a  nobility. 
That  no  human  institution  is  or  can 
be  perfect  is  a  proposition  not  likely 
to  be  questioned.  The  closer,  how- 
ever, that  we  keep  to  nature,  the 
nearer  we  shall  get  to  perfection. 
The  family  is  a  natural  institution. 
The  parents  and  their  children  con- 
stitute the  first  social  community  ot 
which  man  has  any  knowledge.  Na- 
ture in  the  family  circle  gives  us  the 
first  notion  of  superior  and  inferior,  of 
government  and  of  its  necessary  modi- 
fications. When  we  were  young  our 
parents,  guardians  and  schoolmasters 
did  their  best  to  instil  into  our  juve- 
nile minds  their  notions  as  to  the 
difference  between  the  elder  and  the 
younger,  the  superior  and  the  inferior, 
and  the  duty  of  the  inferior  to  obey; 
now  that  we  have  grown  older  and 
tried  our  hands  at  government,  we  see 
the  matter  from  a  different  point  of 
view.  We  used  to  think  that  the 
governor  had  the  best  of  it.  We  are 
not  quite  so  sure  of  that  now.  There 
is  one  thing  about  which  we  have 
never  doubted — that  is,  when  gover- 
nor and  governed  are  agreed,  each 
conscientiously  doing  his  part,  there 
are  happy  times.  There  is  one  thing 
about  which  we  doubted  much  and 
still  doubt — that  is,  where  to  draw  the 
line  between  the  respective  duties  of 
the  governor  and  the  governed,  whose 
relative  position  is  ever  changing.  It 
is  not  every  one  who  can  keep  the  eye 
so  steadily  and  the  hand  so  gently  yet 
so  firmly  on  the  break  as  to  pull  up 
at  the  right  moment  without  a  jar. 
There  is  the  age  of  blind  obedience, 
when  the  parent  knows,  but  the  child 
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does  not  know,  what  is  good  for  the 
child.  There  is  the  stage  of  intelh- 
gent,  but  equal  if  not  more  implicit 
obedience,  when  parent  and  child 
alike  kno\v — for  both  reason — that 
happy  social  existence  is  impossible 
without  a  well-balanced  and  well  de- 
fined relation  between  the  two.  Adult 
obedience  to  parental  authority  is 
possibly  the  finest  trait  in  human 
character. 

To  lose  sight  of  the  notion  of  a 
family  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  miss  the 
spirit  of  growth  of  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment in  England ;  to  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  relation  of  the  Crown,  the 
Lords,  and  the  Commons,  the  one  to 
the  other,  and  of  the  Church  to  all. 

That  man  is  not  the  author  of  his 
own  being,  has  never  been  disputed  ; 
hence,  in  one  sense  at  least,  every 
thinking  man  has  a  religion,  and  con- 
sequently no  community  can  be  with- 
out one  or  more  creeds. 

]\Iost  admit  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  parent  not  merely  to  maintain 
and  defend  his  non-self-supporting 
children,  but  to  train  them  and  teach 
them,  among  other  matters,  the  Divine 
will,  i.  e.,  the  Divine  will  as  it  has 
been  revealed,  or  at  least  as  under- 
stood, by  him  ;  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
take  them  when  young  to  the  church 
of  his  choice  ;  to  suffer  them,  when  of 
riper  years,  to  go  to  the  church  of 
their  own  choice.  In  like  manner, 
in  most  states,  whether  ancient  or 
modern,  there  has  been  and  is  a 
national  church  to  which,  during  the 
infancy  of  the  nation,  all  were  com- 
pelled to  go  ;  but  as  to  which,  at  a 
later  date,  they  have  been  left  more 
or  less  free.  As  constitutional  lawyers 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
creeds  or  practices,  save  those  of  the 
national  church  and  our  own,  should 
they  happen  not  to  be  those  of  the 
national  church  ;  but  we  have  much 
to  do  with  the  creeds  and  practices  of 
the  national  church,  whether  it  is  the 
church  of  our  choice   or  not,  for  re- 


ligion has  been  and  can  be  made  an 
engine  of  social  ill.  As  British  sub- 
jects, we  say  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
sovereign  power  in  England  to  make 
religious  persecution  impossible,  and 
that  that  can  only  be  done  by  grant- 
ing and  securing  full  liberty' of  con- 
science ;  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
sovereign  power  to  secure,  if  possible, 
due  respect  for  religion,  and  that 
history  has  taught  us  that  that  can 
best  be  done  by  attaching  one  form 
of  religion  to  the  State  in  order  that, 
by  being  attached,  religion  in  some 
form  may  have  dignity,  and  by  being 
controlled  by  the  State  it  may  be  kept 
from  extremes — Fetishism  on  the  one 
hand,  and  vulgar  familiarity  with  God 
and  things  divine  on  the  other. 

Our  forefathers  found  by  experi- 
ence that  Romanism  was  objection- 
able as  a  state  religion,  for  indepen- 
dently of  creed  the  Roman  clergy 
professed  allegiance  to  a  foreign  po- 
tentate, and  thus  subverted  the  very 
foundation  of  national  sovereignty, 
and,  by  enforcing  celibacy  on  the 
clergy,  rendered  it  difficult  for  them 
to  have  interests  in  common  with  the 
people.  Hence  the  substitution  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  which  admits 
of  no  superior  to  the  State  but  God, 
as  being  the  author  of  all  authority, 
and  which  permits  and  encourages 
its  clergy  to  marry  that  their  sym- 
pathies may  be  at  one  with  those  of 
the  people. 

I  make  allusion  to  the  Church  first 
that  it  may,  as  far  as  possible,  be  dis- 
missed from  the  general  question 
without  the  possibility  of  any  suppos- 
ing that  as  a  part  of  the  constitution 
its  value  is  underrated.  In  my 
opinion  the  Crown,  the  Church,  and 
the  Lords  are  inseparable,  and  I  feel 
that  the  glory  of  England  could  not 
endure  without  them. 

No  child  is  presumably  indifiereat 
as  to  his  parentage.  Those  whose 
good  fortune  it  is  to  have  had  parents 
of  whom    they   may  be  justly  proud 
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obey  laws,  both  divine  and  human, 
when  honouring  their  fathers  and 
their  mothers.  It  is  ahnost  incon- 
ceivable that  the  British  subject  who 
is  curious  as  to  the  history  and  doings 
of  his  father  should,  unless  grossly 
ignorant  and  apathetic,  be  indifferent 
as  to  the  history  and  doings  of  his 
national  ancestors,  to  whom,  and  not 
to  his  immediate  parents,  he  is  in- 
debted for  liberties,  rights  and  privi- 
leges equal  to,  if  not  greater  than, 
those  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  any 
other  nation,  whether  ancient  or 
modern. 

British  sovereignty  is  now  vested 
in  the  Crown,  the  Lords  spiritual  and 
temporal,  and  the  Commons  as  as- 
sembled in  Parliament.  Regarding 
the  Crown  as  one  unit,  the  Lords  as 
the  second  unit,  and  the  Commons 
as  the  third  unit,  it  may  be  said  that 
individually  each  is  powerless,  col- 
lectively they  are  sovereign.  It  was 
not  always  so.  It  was  not  so  under 
our  early  Norman  and  Plantagenet 
kings,  for  they  were  feudal  lords. 

Stated  roundly,  the  essence  of  feu- 
dalism as  introduced  into  this  country 
by  William  I. — for  it  is  at  that  point 
that  we  must  start— -was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  secular  monarchy,  pro- 
perly so  called.  The  sovereignty  was 
assumed  to  be  in  a  single  individual, 
the  king  ;  to  him  the  entire  territory 
was  declared  to  belong,  by  him  it  was 
parcelled  out  to  his  feudatories,  in 
such  quantities  and  on  such  condi- 
tions as  he  thought  fit.  I  use  the  ex- 
pression "  secular  monarchy"  ad- 
visedly, and  emphasize  it,  for  at  that 
period  the  sovereign  spiritual  power 
was  admittedly  in  the  Pope.  There 
was  an  imperiu^n  in  imperio  which 
lasted  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
The  influence  of  the  Church  in  1066, 
in  matters  temporal  as  well  as  spirit- 
ual, may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
of  tlie  62,215  knights  fees  into  which 
the  country  was  divided,  28,015  ^^^''^ 
in  its  hands. 


It  is  not  possible  to  understand  the 
history  of  England  preceding  the 
Tudor  period,  to  comprehend  the 
legislation  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I. 
and  Henry  VIII.  and  the  final  aboli- 
tion of  feudal  tenure  in  England  in 
1660,  without  thoroughly  realizing  the 
original  theory  and  effect  of  feudality, 
the  gradual  decay  of  the  system,  and 
the  cause  of  that  decay.  The  study 
of  the  history  of  real  property  in  re- 
spect of  its  alienability  brings  together 
a  series  of  legislative  enactments  ex- 
tending at  distant  intervals  over  hun- 
dreds of  years,  which  collectively  ex- 
pound each  other,  whereas  individu- 
ally to  the  modern  Englishman  they 
are  barely  intelligible.  The  preamble 
to  the  Statute  of  Uses  throws  a  strong 
light  upon  some  matters  as  they  then 
stood. 

In  my  opinion,  the  quickest  and 
best  way  of  studying  any  species  of 
a  genus  is  to  contrast  it  with  another 
or  other  species  of  the  same  genus. 
Correct  views  concerning  anything 
can  only  result  from  comparison  of 
that  thing,  be  it  what  it  may,  with 
some  other  ejusdem  generis.  To  know 
what  English  constitutional  govern- 
ment is,  and  its  value,  we  must  con- 
trast it  with  Monarchy  on  the  one 
side  and  Democracy  on  the  other. 
Good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong,  are 
relative  terms.  We  cannot  say  that 
Monarchy  is  good  and  Democracy 
bad,  or  vice  versa.  Circumstances 
may  make  Monarchy  the  best  form  of 
government,  or  indeed  the  only  pos- 
sible form  of  government,  at  a  given 
period  for  a  given  people.  So  with 
Democracy.  But,  as  these  two  forms 
of  government  are  the  extremes,  each 
must  necessarily  have  advantages  and 
disadvantages. 

An  intermediate  form,  one  that 
combines  the  advantages  of  Monarchy 
and  Democracy,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoids  the  disadvantages  of  each, 
is  obviously,  when  possible,  better 
than  either.     Such  a  form  of  govern- 
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ment  may  be  developed  from  Mon- 
archy; it  cannot  be  developed  from 
Democracy. 

It  is  said  that,  that  system  is  the 
best  which  secures  the  greatest  good 
to  the  greatest  number.  Possibly ; 
but  what  is  intended  by  the  assertion  ? 
I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  nor  should  I 
have  alluded  to  it  were  it  not  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  captivating  phrases  and 
terms  which  sound  well  enough,  but 
which,  when  considered,  tested,  or 
applied,  prove  worthless  and  delusive. 
Nothing,  for  example,  sounds  better 
than  the  phrase,  "Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity."  It  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  the  effect  of  that  cry  on  a 
down-trodden  and  oppressed  people, 
to  whom  liberty  and  fraternity  are  as 
strange  as  equality.  We  know  what 
the  cry  accomplished  in  France  in 
1792;  but  when  we  reflect  on  the 
horrors  of  that  bloody  revolution, 
when  human  beings  were  slaughtered 
like  vermin,  we  realize  to  the  full  the 
meaning  of  Hobbes,  when  he  said, 
^'  Whosoeverthinkingsovereign  power 
too  great  will  seek  to  make  it  less, 
must  subject  himself  to  a  power  which 
can  limit  it,  that  is  to  say,  to  a 
greater,"  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity"  may  sound  more  pleasing 
than  "  Liberty,  Inequality,  and  Fra- 
ternity," but  the  difference  is  simple 
— the  one  is  possible,  the  other  is  not. 
The  one  "  Liberty,  Inequality,  and 
Fraternity,"  faithfully  represents  in- 
stitutions both  divine  and  human ; 
the  other,  "  Liberty,  Equality,  and 
Fraternity,"  expresses  a  state  of  things 
that  never  did  and  never  can  exist  in 
fact.  Communism,  except  in  theory, 
is  an  impossibility. 

Monarchy  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Democracy  on  the  other,  appear  to 
me  alike  incapable  of  fully  satisfying 
the  wants  of  a  political  community 
that  has  attained  its  majority.  The 
father,  his  elder  and  his  younger  sons 
are  the  natural   prototypes  of  Kings, 


Lords,  and  Commons.  If  the  union 
of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  is  true 
to  nature,  whereas  other  systems  arc- 
not,  then  that  union  must  possess  ad- 
vantages which  otiier  systems  do  not. 
Does  it?  I  contend  that  it  does.  In 
all  the  stages  of  our  history,  the  ten- 
dency and  effect  of  the  union  has 
been  to  level  up,  and  that  was  never 
more  so  than  at  present.  Tlicre  is 
not  a  British  child,  however  humble, 
of  whom  it  can  confidently  and  with' 
reason  be  said— He  will  not  die  a 
peer. 

To  hear  some  talk,  one  miglu  con- 
clude that  peers  were  unlike  other 
mortals  ;  that,  once  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  a  man  and  his  posterity  lived 
for  ever. 

Those  who  entertain  such  notions 
would  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  fact  that 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  present 
peerage  are  creations  of  this  century 
— a  fact  which,  reduced  to  figures, 
simply  shows  that  upwards  of  300 
commoners  have  been  created  peers 
within  -the  present  century  ;  and  why  ? 
Not,  we  may  be  sure,  by  reason  of 
their  having  been  drones  in  the 
British  hive.  The  peerage,  as  we  all 
know,  is  the  highest  reward  in  the 
gift  of  the  Crown  for  services  rendered 
by  the  British  subject  to  his  country  ; 
and  we  do  well  to  reflect  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  a  reward  that  is  not  and  can- 
not be  in  the  gift  of  the  president  of 
any  Democracy,  that  it  is  a  reward 
that  has  and  does  secure  to  the 
country  the  active  services  of  her  best 
men,  to  whom  money  would  be  no 
incentive  to  labour.  The  Crown 
being  the  national  fountain  of  honour, 
the  peerage  the  recipients  of  its  high- 
est favours,  and  the  Commons  the 
source  whence — with  the  sole  excep- 
tion of  Royalty — the  peerage  must  be 
derived,  if  one  may  so  express  it,  a 
steady  flow  of  honourable  aspiration 
is  kept  up  throughout  the  lite-blood 
of  the  entire  community. 

One    must    be    blind    indeed   who 
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cannot  see  that  the  mere  fact  of  the 
Upper  House  being  composed  of 
the  peers  gives  to  the  Lower  House 
a  status  it  could  not  otherwise  enjoy. 
Should  any  one  doubt  the  truth  of 
that  proposition,  he  may  profitably 
occupy  his  leisure  in  the  solution  of 
the  question— Is  it  or  is  it  not  the 
fact  ihat  in  the  United  States,  and  in 
France,  and  in  short  in  every  other 
Democracy  where  there  are  two 
Chambers,  seats  in  the  Lower  House 
are  not  coveted  as  in  England,  and 
are  not  sought  for  by  the  same  class 
of  men  ?  But  need  we  go  abroad  ? 
Though  our  national  basis  is  not 
Democratic,  we  are  by  no  means 
ignorant  as  to,  or  wanting  in,  Demo- 
cratic institutions.  AVe  have  our 
civic  Corporations  with  their  head, 
the  Mayor,  and  their  two  Chambers 
— Aldermen  and  Common  Council. 
We  have  also  our  Vestries. 

Let  us  assume  that  some  existing 
institution  or  practice  is  alleged  to  be 
objectionable. — It  is  obvious  that  one 
of  three  courses  is  open  : — The  mat- 
ter may  be  left  alone;  it  may  be  modi- 
fied ;  it  may  be  abolished.  The  fact 
that  the  matter  can  be  dealt  with  in 
one  of  three  ways  almost  necessarily 
brings  into  existence  four  parties, 
viz,  :— those  who  deny  the  allegation  ; 
those  who  admit  it,  but  decline  to  in- 
terfere ;  those  who  suggest  modifica- 
tion or  substitution  ;  and  those  who 
advocate  simply  aboUtion.  As  no  two 
persons  can  see  any  material  object 
from  the  sara6  point  of  view,  it  may 
be  reasonably  assumed  that  no  two 
persons  can  regard  an  alleged  fact 
from  exactly  the  same  point  of  view. 
There  may  be  those  who  do  not  be- 
lieve the  allegation,  who  do  not  credit 
the  evidence  or  appreciate  the  argu- 
ments adduced  in  support  of  the  al- 
leged defect.  There  must  be  those 
who  believe  the  existing  institution  to 
be  good ;  the  mere  fact  that  it  has 
long  existed  goes  far  to  prove  that 
it  was  at  one  time  good,  i.e.,  in    the 


sense  of  having  been  suitable  to  the 
wants  of  the  particular  community. 
It  is  not  unreasonable  for  such  to 
argue — If  it  was  at  one  time  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  the  community  and 
consonant  with  its  notions,  it  cannot 
have  become  unsuitable  and  inconso- 
nant at  a  given  moment.  Another 
may  say — Assuming  it  to  be  admitted 
that  the  institution  had  ceased  to  be 
as  well  adapted  as  formerly,  that  of 
itself  is  not  sufficient  reason  for 
change  ;  it  may  still  be  equally  con- 
sonant with  the  notions  of  the  general 
body.  Another  may  say — Assuming 
it  to  be  admitted  that  it  is  less 
adapted  and  less  consonant  than 
formerly,  the  double  admission  is  not 
necessarily  sufficient  to  justify  change, 
for  that  to  which  we  have  become  ac- 
customed has  to  us  advantages  not 
lightly  to  be  disregarded.  Another 
may  say — Though  I  am  satisfied  that 
the  old  has  ceased  to  be  suitable,  is 
it  clear  that  your  suggested  substitu- 
tion warrants  the  change  ? — Is  the 
suggested  substitution  suited,  not 
merely  to  the  moment,  but  to  a  future 
of  such  duration  as  to  warrant  the 
change ;  and  with  no  small  force 
might  argue  that  change  in  the  case 
of  national  institutions,  creeds,  or 
laws  demands  the  most  careful  de- 
liberation, and  can  never  be  justified 
by  anything  short  of  necessity. 

As  the  result  of  the  labour  of  ages, 
our  forefathers  have  built,  brick  by 
brick,  for  and  have  bequeathed  to  us 
a  system  which  provides  ample 
checks  to  sudden  political  impulses 
and  premature  action,  whether  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  the  Lords,  or  the 
Commons.  To  explain  them,  refer- 
ence must  be  made  not  merely  to  the 
struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the 
Nobles,  and  between  the  Crown  and 
the  Commons,  but  to  the  origin  and 
effect  of  party  government. — Educa- 
tional Times. 

(To  be  con  turned.) 
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BY  D.  A.  O  SULLIVAN,   M.A.,  LL.IJ.,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW,  TORONTO. 


COLLEGE   OR    NO    COLLEGE. 

T  ADDRESS  myself  to  the  boy  at 
j^  college,  and  whether  he  cares 
about  the  question  or  not,  suppose 
I  ask  him  :  What  business  has  he  to 
be  in  a  college?  If  he  is  not  very 
smart  he  will  probably  say  that  is 
none  of  my  business;  but  if  he  is 
sensible  he  will  know  that  such  a 
reply  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  say- 
ing it,  and  is  beneath  his  dignity.  He 
can  be  smarter  than  that  when  the 
occasion  arises.  One  answer  may  be 
that  his  father  is  able  to  send  him  to 
college;  that  it  is  customary  for  boys 
to  go  to  college  to  learn  something; 
that  he  could  learn  no  more  at  school; 
and  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  student 
and  not  a  school-boy  any  longer.  Or 
he  may  say  I  want  the  training  that  a 
college  is  supposed  to  give.  I  want 
to  enter  the  learned  professions — go 
to  a  university — study  for  the  Church, 
or  the  Bar,  or  other  pursuit  in  life. 
I  want  to  make  a  living  by  my  brains 
and  not  by  my  hands.  Or  some  one 
may  be  disposed  to  say,  "  I  am  going 
to  have  a  good  time.  I  needn't  con- 
cern myself  about  my  living,  as  ray 
father  is  all  right,  and  can  set  me  up 
in  business  any  day,  where  it  won't 
matter  if  I  couldn't  translate  the  first 
line  of  Cfesar.  Lots  of  people  make 
heaps  of  money  without  knowing  the 
difference  between  a  quadrant  and  a 
hydrant.  I  will  have  a  good  old  time, 
and  I  can  pull  through  easier  than  if 
I  were  at  some  school  where  my 
father  would  be  inconveniently  near 
to  see  how  I  got  along." 

There  are  numbers  of  young  fellows 
who  should  never  have  been  a  day 


within  college  walls ;  and  there  arc 
many  who  would  be  better  ofT  if 
they  knew  something  of  a  rudimen- 
tary education  before  they  were  sent 
to  college.  A  parent  or  guardian 
gets  rid  of  his  young  boys  or  wards 
for  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  year  by 
shipping  them  off  to  college,  and  so 
avoids  the  personal  responsibihty  of 
bringing  them  up.  They  are  off  the 
street,  he  says;  they  will  be  well 
looked  after;  they  will  learn  their 
religion ;  they  will  get  a  taste  for 
something  better  than  they  see  around 
them.  And  so  he  can  have  his  con- 
science at  rest  and  his  evenings  in 
quiet.  I  suppose  that  college  au- 
thorities are  not  to  blame — if  blame 
there  be  in  it — for  taking  hold  of  these 
young  children  of  tender  age,  and  for 
turning  their  institutes  into  boarding- 
houses  for  the  young,  where  attention 
is  paid  to  morals  and  education,  and 
where  no  one  able  to  pay  is  refused 
admittance.  However,  it  is  not  with 
colleges  I  have  to  deal;  it  is  with  per- 
sons who  go  there  to  study ;  and  the 
question  here  and  now  is  not  whether 
the  college  is  fit  for  the  boy,  but  is 
the  boy  fit  for  college,  and  what 
brmgs  him  there  at  all? 

I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  a  child  to  be  brought  up  in 
a  college,  and  so  I  think  that  children 
who  have  homes  of  their  own  ought 
to  stay  there  and  be  looked  after  by 
their  parents.  There  is  a  home  edu- 
cation even  before  one  in  a  class  or  a 
lecture-room.  A  child  is  not  fit  for  a 
college — he  should  be  in  the  nursery 
or  at  a  school  that  is  within  reach  of 
his  father's  roof.  I  think  that  Lamb 
wrote  sound  advice  about  this.     But 
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our  young  boy  would  be  indignant 
were  he  classed  as  a  child  ;  if  he  be- 
long not  to  that  most  beautiful  and 
most  loving  of  human  groups,  then 
we  may  dismiss  that  part  of  our  en- 
quiry. 

Being  no  longer  a  child  he  has 
learned  and  has  not  forgotten  the 
things  every  child  should  know.  He 
knows  the  first  principles  of  religion ; 
reverences  the  name  of  God ;  can  say 
his  prayers  and  repeat  the  Command- 
ments ;  knows  his  catechism,  and  has 
respect  for  God's  house  and  God's 
ministers.  He  need  not  be  instructed 
in  his  behaviour  toward  his  superiors, 
or  in  his  demeanour  in  church  and 
before  things  holy ;  he  has  seen  at 
home  how  gentlemen  act  at  table,  and 
the  little  courtesies  of  everyday  life 
have  already  become  as  matters  of 
course  to  him  toward  his  companio.is 
at  school.  Further  than  this,  he  reads 
and  writes  well,  need  not  be  put  at 
the  first  part  of  every  book  in  the 
lowest  class,  and  has  some  habits  of 
order  and  industry  about  him.  He 
is  the  sort  of  boy  to  whom  you  would 
expect  to  hand  a  prize  at  school,  and 
he  has,  that  self-respect  for  himself 
which,  when  not  carried  too  far,  is 
one  of  the  most  promising  traits  in  a 
young  boy. 

Every  boy  is  not  fit  to  be  sent  to 
college,  because  it  is  not  every  one 
for  whom  a  college  education  is  bene- 
ficial. Properly  applied,  a  college 
training  is  a  sort  of  polish  that  ad- 
heres only  to  material  of  fine  grain. 
Culture  does  not  adorn  every  nature, 
and  except  with  the  wealthy,  for  whom 
we  are  not  concerned,  the  expensive- 
ness  of  a  college  course  should  plainly 
indicate  an  expectation  of  some  sub- 
stantial return.  Money  should  not 
be  wasted  in  turning  basswood  into 
clockwork    machinery.     "  You    can't 


fill  any  cup  beyond  what  it  will  hold," 
says  James  Payn,  "  and  the  little  cups 
are  exceedingly  numerous."  There 
is  a  homely  proverb  ascribed  to  a 
homely  queen  to  the  effect  that  a 
silk  purse  cannot  be  manufactured 
out  of  a  pig's  ear.  When  the  article 
is  unquestionably  of  the  pig's  ear 
type,  then  a  rich  man  may  spend  a 
fortune  if  he  choose  endeavouring  to 
make  something  superfine  out  of  it, 
but  the  sensible  man  will  devote  it  to 
other  uses.  The  professional  man, 
the  artist,  or  the  scientist  must  have 
some  of  the  elements  of  success  in 
such  professions — there  must  be  some 
groundwork  of  ability  to  rest  upon  be- 
fore he  enters  into  an  elaborate  course 
of  study  fitting  him  therefor. 

And  so,  if  a  boy  has  no  fair  expec- 
tation, that  the  result  of  a  college 
course  would  help  him  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, why,  in  the  name  of  common 
sense,  should  he  be  found  within  the 
walls  of  a  college,  or  what  benefit  is 
an  attempt  at  superfine  finish  to  his 
inferior  abilities  ?  It  is  as  improvi- 
dent to  spend  money  in  this,  as  it  would 
be  for  a  London  shop-boy,  to  invest 
his  earnings  in  a  Windsor  uniform. 
Even  if  the  thing  fitted,  what  prospects 
would  he  have,  of  being  presented  at 
a  Royal  drawing-room.  The  proverb 
of  the  Royal  spinster,  might  be  invoked 
afresh,  to  crush  his  plebeian  insolence. 

However,  I  am  not  going  to  fall  out 
with  anybody,  and  so,  my  clever  young 
reader,  fit  as  you  are  to  be  in  a  college, 
and  with  brains  and  capacity  to  make 
your  living  out  of  what  they  are  going 
to  teach  you  here,  we  will  not  raise 
any  doubts  about  the  propriety  of 
your  presence.  What  has  been  said, 
is  intended  more  for  fathers  and 
mothers  than  for  you.  Your  case  is 
decided,  and  your  appearance  in  col- 
lege the  best  evidence  of  it. 


Editorial. 
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UNIVERSITY  CONFEDERATION. 

THE  question  of  the  federation  of 
the  Colleges  of  the  Province, 
long  hinted  at  and  undoubtedly  de- 
sirable, has  during  the  past  few  months 
made  notable  progress.  At  recent 
gatherings  of  the  representatives  of 
the  colleges  interested  in  the  scheme, 
most  of  the  objections  raised  against 
federation  were  cleared  out  of  the 
way.  Whatever  weight  was  attachable 
to  these  objections,  the  objectors 
themselves  seemed  to  have  vanished 
in  presence  of  the  strong  and  widely 
diffused  feeling  in  favour  of  feder- 
ation, and  the  general  conviction  that 
the  step  proposed  to  be  taken  was 
in  the  right  direction.  For  a  time, 
it  was  charged,  that  those  who  were 
moving  in  the  matter  had  no  definite 
plan  in  view  beyond  the  rather  hazy 
and  sentimental  idea  of  reproducing 
in  Toronto  the  state  of  things  that 
obtained  in  the  great  educational 
centres  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  If 
this  were  ever  true,  the  nebulous 
period  soon  passed  away,  and  the 
well  shapen,  fully  matured  plan  began 
to  appear  with  its  adjunct  of  cogent 
argument  and  weighty  illustration  of 
the  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from 
putting  the  scheme  into  practical 
effect.  That  sentiment  was,  and  prob- 
ably still  is,  largely  mixed  up  with  the 
matter,  need  not  be  denied.  As  a 
mere  matter  of  sentiment  it  is  of 
no  little  moment  that  a  cluster  of 
colleges,  each  doing  its  own  special 
educational  work,  and  using  in 
common  the  examinational  system 
and  degree-granting  machinery  of  a 
great  central  university  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  Provincial  Capital. 
Here  is  the  great  intellectual  centre 
of  the  Province,  and  here,  if  anywhere 


within  the  region,  are  the  conditions 
most  favourable  for  obtaining  the 
fullest  advantages  of  university  edu- 
cation. The  impetus  the  scheme 
will  give  to  the  Provincial  University, 
together  with  the  increased  prestige, 
is  a  matter  not  for  jealousy  but  for 
mutual  gratification,  for,  if  all  come 
into  the  scheme,  all  must  derive 
advantages  from  the  increased  effi- 
ciency of  the  central  institution  ;  share 
in  the  benefits  of  the  higher  standard  of 
examinations ;  and  each  institution 
receive  a  portion  of  the  lustre  that 
must  fall  upon  its  alumni  who  are 
distinguished  by  the  degrees  conferred 
by  the  great  Provincial  University. 
The  setting  apart  of  the  Central 
Institution  for  its  special  functions  of 
conducting  examinations  and  grant- 
ing degrees,  must  have  no  indifferent 
effect  in  raising  the  general  standard 
of  educational  work  done  by  the 
colleges  that  come  into  the  univer- 
sity scheme.  This  of  itself  is  no 
mean  gain  ;  and  the  general  gain  will 
be  added  to  in  the  increased  equip- 
ment of  the  Arts'  Course  in  the  pro- 
posed arrangement  of  professional 
work,  and  by  what  is  sure  to  follow — 
a  general  invigorating  and  quicken- 
ing of  the  educational  pulse  through- 
out all  the  Federating  Colleges.  The 
result  of  the  scheme,  moreover,  must 
ensure  the  growth  of  an  academic 
system  more  economical  and  eflicient 
than  is  possible  under  the  present 
plan  of  isolation.  It  will  effect  much 
if  it  secures  this,  and  succeeds  in  enlist- 
ing a  greater  degree  of  lay  interest  and 
pride  in  the  work  of  higher  education. 
What  University  College  has  particu- 
larly suffered  from  is  lack  of  popular 
interest  in  its  aims  and  work.  The 
federation  scheme  will  rouse  the 
public  from  its  supineness,  and  edq- 
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cation,  in  all  its  grades,  will  be  likely 
to  receive  a  helpful  and  ever-increas- 
ing impetus,  and  a  more  intimate 
identification  with  the  ambitions  and 
aspirations  of  the  national  life. 

There  is,  we  believe,  doubt  of  the 
scheme  embracing  Queen's  University 
of  Kingston,  though  decision  on  this 
point  has  not  as  yet,  we  understand, 
taken  ultimate  shape.  Centralization 
can  only  effectively  draw  over  a  given 
area.  There  comes  a  point  where  its 
influences  must  lose  their  attracting 
power.  When  you  get  as  far  east  as 
Kingston,  the  attracting  influences  of 
centres  on  the  further  side  begin  to 
draw,  and  you  have  two  forces  in  op- 
eration of  conflicting  interest.  The 
problem  becomes  difficult  to  solve, 
and  other  considerations  arise,  which 
carry  increased  weight  in  shaping  the 
course  of  action.  Just  here  is  the 
crux  for  Queen's.  More  than  any 
other  outside  college,  has  she  local 
interests  at  stake,  which  demand  seri- 
ous deliberation  before  she  commits 
herself  to  a  decision.  Like  Toronto, 
Montreal,  and  other  centres,  she,  from 
her  geographical  position,  becomes  a 
centre  of  her  own,  and  to  the  area 
immediately  about  her,  she  owes  the 
educational  service  which  a  vigorous, 
healthy,  and  long-established  institu- 
tion has  in  the  past  rendered,  and  in 
the  present  is  still  actively  and  efti- 
ciently  rendering. 


SCRIPTURE  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

THREE  years  since  the  President 
of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation took  for  the  subject  of  his 
paper  at  the  Annual  Convention,  the 
results  of  the  various  systems  of  edu- 
cation in  the  English-speaking  com- 
munities in  Europe  and  America.  He 
examined  more  particularly  those  of 
the  system  in  the  United  States  of 
America  as  bearing  directly  on  our 
own.  The  following  year  he  took  up 
the  same  theme,  and  pointed  out  the 


unsatisfactory  fruits  of  the  school  sys- 
tem in  the  United  States,  and  also  that 
these  results  would  inevitably  show 
themselves  in  Canada,  the  conditions 
being  almost  the  same  in  the  two 
countries.  On  both  occasions,  the 
members  of  the  Association  recog- 
nized the  correctness  of  the  sketch 
and  the  accuracy  of  the  reasoning, 
passing  resolutions  affirming  in  cogent 
terms  the  danger  impending,  and  ask- 
ing that  provision  should  be  made  to 
avert  the  evil,  and  secure  a  more 
healthy  state  of  instruction  in  our 
Public  Schools,  especially  in  the  im- 
portant part  of  Bible  reading. 

The  country  responded.  Many 
letters  appeared  and  likewise  many 
articles  in  the  influential  newspapers, 
most  of  them  acknowledging  the  im- 
portance of  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, and  urging  the  duty  of 
having  the  Bible  in  all  our  schools 
without  curtailing  the  reasonable  lib- 
erty of  any  parent  or  scholar. 

The  matter  was  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  Government  in  vari- 
ous ways,  by  deputations,  resolutions 
of  Synods,  Conferences  and  General 
Assemblies.  Apparently,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  there  was  reluct- 
ance to  deal  with  the  subject,  for  it 
has  taken  nearly  three  years  to  come 
to  a  decision.  That  decision  we  an- 
nounced in  the  pages  of  this  magazine 
last  month.  In  this  decision,  though 
not  all  we  wished,  nor  what  the  coun- 
try asked  for,  we  take  much  satis- 
faction. First,  because  the  Ontario 
Teachers'  Association  took  the  initia- 
tive in  the  matter;  and  in  the  second 
place  on  account  of  the  decision  itself. 

Every  one  Avho  wishes  true  pros- 
perity to  this  British  Dominion,  prays 
and  labours  for  its  permanent  welfare, 
must  rejoice  in  heart  and  spirit  that 
the  Government  had  to  step  out  and 
affirm,  at  the  request  of  the  Christian 
people  of  this  country,  that  the  schools 
shall  be  opened  with  Bible  reading 
and  prayer.     There  is  no  mistake  in 
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the  word  "  shall ;  "  and  we  feel  most 
confident  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
— the  true  teachers  and  patriots — will 
take  care  that  this  law  is  obeyed  in 
all  our  schools  and  schoolrooms.  We 
take  this  decision  as  an  omen  for 
good,  a  sure  and  certain  indication  of 
the  mind  of  our  people  on  this  most 
vital  question  for  the  upbuilding  and 
moulding  of  the  character  of  scholars 
and  children.  We  congratulate  the 
Government  that  they  had  the  good 
fortune  of  passing  such  a  law. 

With  the  plan  recommended  for  giv- 
ing effect  to  this  regulation,  we  do  not 
agree  in  these  particulars,  i.  Appa- 
rently the  scripture  reading  is  to  be 
in  the  evening,  it  should  be  in  the 
morning.  The  work  of  the  school 
should  begin  with  an  acknowledgment 
of  dependence  on  our  Master  and 
Saviour  by  reading  of  Holy  Scripture 
and  prayer.  This  has  been  the  gen- 
eral custom  hitherto  where  this  part 
of  school  duty  has  been  attended  to. 
Then,  the  scholars  and  masters  are  not 
worried  with  the  school  business,  every 
one  is  fresh  and  in  the  best  frame  of 
mind  to  give  proper  attention  to  this 
pleasant  part  of  the  day's  work. 

2.  "Where  a  teacher  claims  to  have 
conscientious  scruples  against  open- 
ing and  closing  the  school  as  herein 
provided,  he  shall  notify  the  trustees 
to  that  effect  in  writing."  And  what 
then  ?  The  trustees  dismiss  such  a 
person  from  the  school  ?  Can  any 
such  be  a  teacher  ?  How  can  he  get 
his  certificates  of  character?  We 
hope  no  such  teacher  will  be  found  in 
any  of  our  schools. 

3.  The  books  of  extracts  to  be  pro- 
vided by  the  Department  for  reading 
by  the  master  in  the  schools.  This 
to  us  appears  a  most  humiliating  ar- 
rangement. Surely  teachers  can  be 
trusted  with  the  Bible  in  the  schools. 
Is  the  open  Bible  to  be  denied  to  the 
schools  of  Ontario?  The  Minister 
of  Education  must  know  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  Great  Britain  for  Scripture 


reading.  A  list  of  passages  to  be  read 
is  sent  to  the  master,  and  he  can  use 
his  Bible  and  his  scholars  theirs,  and 
read  as  we  do  now  in  our  Sabbath 
Schools.  Ontario  wants  the  same  plain 
sensible  mode  of  doing  honest  work, 
and  we  are  mistaken  or  Ontario  will 
have  it.  However,  these  are  matters 
of  detail  and  can  easily  be  remedied; 
the  principle  has  been  affirmed,  and 
the  other  necessary  parts  to  make  the 
work  natural  and  effective  will  follow 
in  due  time. 


JOHN  WYCLIFFE. 
1330— 1384 

PATRIOT,     POLITICIAN,     SCHOLAR     AND 
TEACHER. 

DURING  the  past  few  weeks,  Christ- 
endom has  united  to  do  honour 
to  the  memory  of  John  Wycliffe,  and 
the  English  speaking  race  has  recalled 
with  pride,  the  facts  of  his  personal 
history,  and  dwelt  lovingly  upon  his 
noble  career. 

Wycliffe's  training  for  his  great  life 
work,  was  received  at  Oxford  Univer- 
sity, competent  authority  stating  that 
at  least  twenty-five  years  were  spent 
in  preparatory  work  there  in  Arts,  The- 
ology and  scientific  studyand  research. 
His  intellectual  supremacy  seems  to 
have  been  unquestioned,  and  his  re- 
ligious opinions  from  first  to  last  a 
continual  growth  and  development ; 
he  alone  in  England,  in  his  day, 
pointed  out  the  anti-national  tendency 
of  the  claims  put  forward  by  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  in  his  first  writ- 
ings, boldly  declared  that  "Domin- 
ion "  belongs  to  God  only.  In  thus 
publicly  taking  this  stand  and  in  his 
subsequent  denial  of  transubstaniia- 
tion,  he  became  the  first  Protestant, 
and  began  the  Reformation  in  England 
one  hundred  and^fifty  years  before  it 
appeared  in  Europe,  and  keepmg  the 
purity  of  the  Church  steadily  in  view, 
he  supported  John  of  Ghaunt  in  his 
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work  of  spoliation,  believing  that  it 
would  eventually,  result  in  a  gain  of 
spiritual  power  to  the  Church. 

In  all  his  efforts,  he  was  steadily 
opposed  and  persecuted  by  the  ruling 
ecclesiastics  of  that  time,  but  through- 
out, he  received  the  continued  support 
of  his  own  Alma  Mater,  where  he  held 
positions  of  dignity  and  usefulness, 
first  at  Balliol  and  afterwards  at  Can- 
terbury Hall. 

During  these  days  he  wrote  stirring 
appeals  to  the  English  nation,  and 
trained  "  Simple  Priests,"  who  went 
through  the  country  preaching  and 
teaching  and  scattering  the  truth 
everywhere.  His  greatest  work  was 
the  translation  of  the  English  Bible, 
a  translation  which  has  never  been 
surpassed,  and  which  justly  entitles 
him  to  the  high  honour  of  being 
called  "  The  Father  of  English  Prose  " 
and  the  first  Schoolman  of  his  day. 

When  past  middle  life,  through  the 
influence  of  his  friend  John  of  Ghaunt, 
he  obtained  the  Curacy  of  Westbury, 
and  still  later,  the  Rectory  of  Lutter- 
worth, where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

The  unfortunate  complications  in 
connection  with  the  rising  of  the  Lol- 
lards (for  which  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  responsible)  and  the  steady 
opposition  of  Archbishop  Courtenay, 
increased  as  the  end  drew  near,  but 
confident  that  the  truth  would  at  last 
prevail,  he  passed  away,  and  with  his 
removal,  religious  freedom  and  intel- 
lectual life  became  extinct,  at  Oxford, 
to  appear  again,  after  many  days, 
under  Colet  and  Erasmus. 


FORWARD  ! 

THE  six  thousand  teachers  of  On- 
tario are  by  this  time  busily 
engaged  in  their  classes  :  from  the 
experienced  master,  to  the  young 
teacher  just  from  the  County  Model 
School,  eager  toenter  on  the  trying 
and  important  work,  of  guiding  the 


sons  and  daughters  of  our  Dominion 
in  the  ways  of  truth  and  virtue. 

Tliese  toilers  are  found  in  the 
beautiful,  substantial  and  well-ap- 
pointed school  buildings,  of  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Canada  ;  found  in 
homely  but  comfortable  school-houses, 
in  many  sections  of  broad  Ontario  ; 
these  earnest  workers  are  also  found 
in  the  rude,  ill-ventilated  and  poorly 
equipped  school- houses,  on  corner 
lots,  surrounded  by  snake  fences,  and 
near  a  wood  for  shelter  from  the  bit- 
ing north  and  norlh-west  winds. 

Glorious  woods  !  Breezy  and  ex- 
hilirating  fresh  winds  !  how  your  mem- 
ories cheer  the  spirit  and  rejoice  the 
heart,  tho'  now  remote. 

The  Canada  Educational  Mon- 
thly greets  all  these  co-workers  in  the 
noble  calling  of  enlightenment,  sym- 
pathizes with  them  in  their  work, 
whether  this  is  done  in  the  more  prom- 
inent positions,  or  in  the  quiet  and 
obscure  corner  of  the  ever-widening 
field  of  educational  work  in  our  great 
Dominion.  We  hope  the  schools  will 
continue  to  improve  in  organization, 
and  take  a  firmer  hold  on  the  heart 
of  the  people,  that  the  parents  will 
manifest  their  deep  and  living  interest 
in  the  true  welfare  of  the  country,  by 
making  a  more  ample  provision  for 
the  comfort  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

There  is  danger  at  the  present  time, 
that  the  best  teachers  will  leave  the 
profession  and  seek  other  engage- 
ments in  which  more  money  can  be 
made.  The  interests  of  teachers  are 
sadly  neglected.  If  any  economy  in 
public  expenditure  is  to  be  practised, 
the  easiest  and  quietest  way,  is  to  cut 
down  the  teacher's  salary,  though  al- 
ready a  mere  pittance.  The  dearest 
of  all  saving  is  that  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  teacher. 

Farmers,  let  the  teachers  live  at 
your  side  in  some  comfort,  let  them 
have  salaries  on  which  they  can  live 
and  lay  by  a  little  for  the  rainy  day. 
Such  treatment    on  your  part  is  the 
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very  best  investment  for  the  country 
and  for  your  children.  It  will  yield  a 
hundredfold,  bring  back  a  rich  harvest 
of  intelligence  and  good  manners. 
Try  it ;  practice  it. 

Every  encouragement  should  be  of- 
fered to  promising  young  men  and  wo- 
men, to  enter  the  teaching  profession. 
We  hopefully  look  to  the  Government 
to  set  the  country  a  good  example, 
by  its  just  and  even  generous  treat- 
ment of  those  who  are,  in  an  impor- 
tant sense,  public  servants.  Let  this 
be  as  it  may,  the  duty  of  masters  and 
teachers  is  plain.  Forward  !  doing 
heartily  and  thoroughly  the  work  that 
is  intrusted  to  them,  for  the  increase 
of  honour,  honesty  and  patriotism. 
Our  sentiments  are  so  truly  voiced, 
in  the  following  verses,  that  we  print 
them  as  our  watch-word  : — 

Courage,  brother!  do  not  stumble. 

Though  thy  path  be  dark  as  night ; 
There's  a  star  to  guide  the  humble — 

"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right." 
Though  the  road  be  long  and  dreary, 

And  the  end  be  out  of  sight ; 
Foot  it  bravely,  strong  or  weary — 

"Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right." 

Perish  "  policy  "  and  cunning. 

Perish  all  that  fears  the  light 
Whether  losing,  whether  winning, 

"Trust  in  God  and  doihe  right." 
Shun  all  forms  of  guilty  passion, 

Fiends  can  look  like  angels  bright ; 
Heed  no  custom,  school,  or  fashion — 

"Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right." 

Some  will  hate  thee,  some  will  love  thee, 
Some  will  flatter,  some  will  slight  ; 

Cease  from  man,  and  look  above  thee, 
"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right." 

Simple  rule  and  safest  guiding- 
Inward  peace  and  shining  light — 

Star  upon  our  path  abiding — 

"  Trust  in  God  and  do  the  right." 

—  Rev.  Norman  MacLeod,  D.D. 
Good  IVa-ds. 


THE  CITY  OF  VANCOUVER. 

THE  place  selected  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  Company  as  tlie 
Western  Terminus  of  their  Railway  is 
situated  on  Burrard   Inlet,  about  four 
miles  from  the  entrance,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent known  as  Granville,  the  harbour 
being  called  Coal  Harbour.     It  forms 
part  of  a  small  peninsula  south  of  the 
Inlet  and  north  of  False  Creek,  distant 
about  thirteen  and  a-half  miles  from 
New  Westminster  to  the  North-West. 
The  Company  having  with  some  care 
made    this    selection  propose  to  lay 
out  a  city  and  seaport  there,  and  to 
name  it  Vancouver,  after  the  great 
navigator  who  has  given  his  name  to 
the  neighbouring  island.     The  depth 
of  water  in  Coal  Harbour  varies  from 
eighteen  to  fifty-four  feet ;  it  is  just 
past  the  first  narrows,  and  in  this  re- 
spect  has    the    advantage    of    Port 
Moody,  the  place  originally  selected, 
which  is  past  the  second  narrows,  and 
in    whose   harbour  in  the  winter  of 
1883-4   ice    of   great    thickness   re- 
mained.     A    correspondent    of    the 
iJ^z// of  January  5th  supplies  many  in- 
teresting particulars  about  the  coast 
and  the  various  places  which  might 
lay  claim    to    consideration    in    the 
selection  of  a  Terminus,  pointing  out 
the    exceptional   nature   of    all,    but 
giving   the   preference   to   Granville. 
He  quotes  from  a  recent  publication 
by  an  English  traveller  who  gives  a 
pleasing  picture  of  the  Inlet  and  its 
surroundings  in  sailing  across  at  this 
point  :    "Our    evening's     row    was 
charming.     It  was  just  like  an  Italian 
lake.     The  colour  of  the  water  was 
nearly,  though  not  quite  as  blue,  and 
everything  looked  perfectly  calm  and 
still.     There  was  not  a  ripple  on  the 
water  and  the  mountains  all  round 
were  covered  with  forest  from  top  to 
bottom.     It  was  a  grand  sight  to  look 
fifteen  miles  down  the  Inlet.'" 

The   climate    of    Burrard  Inlet  is 
spoken  of  as  being  as  delightful  and 
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healthy  as  that  of  Victoria,  the  capital 
of  Vancouver  Island,  which  is  so 
favourably  known.  The  frontage  of 
Coal  Harbour  is  extensive  and  the 
advantages  for  draining  excellent,  the 
land  gently  undulating.  Coal  form- 
ations of  the  Tertiary  Age  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Timber  consisting  of  maple, 
Douglas  fir,    hemlock  and  spruce  is 


abundant,  and  the  advantages  for 
future  settlement  are  of  no  ordinary 
character. 

The  public  will  watch  with  some 
interest  the  opening  up  of  this  new 
outlet  for  Canadian  Commerce  and 
enterprise  destined  to  form  the  con- 
necting link  on  the  west  between  the 
Old  and  New  Worlds  under  British 
sway. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS. 
See  September  No. 

By  W.   J.    Loudon,   B.A. 
U.  C. 

I.  To  show  that  i2«  +  5  cannot  be  a  per- 
fect square. 

1.  r2«-|-5  is  an  odd  number,  and  to  be  a 
square  must  be  the  square  of  an  odd  number. 
Hence  we  would  have,  if  i2«-l-5  be  a  per- 
fect square : — 

i2«  +  5  =  (2/-f-i)*=4/''-t-  4/+ I, 
or  I2« -1-4  =  4/^^+4  p, 
or    T,n+l-p(p+l). 
That  is,  the  product  of  two  consecutive  num- 
bers would  be  of  the  form  3«4- 1.     But  the 
product  of  two  consecutive  numbers  can  take 
only  the  forms  : — 

{3M-1)  3«,  or  3  M, 
3«(3«-f  i),  or  3  N, 

(3«  +  i)(3«+l  -  i).  or  3  P-i, 
and  can  never  take  the  form  3«  +  I.     Conse- 
quently, 12)1  + $  can  never  assume  the  form 

See  November  No. 

2.  If  the  circumference  of  one  circle  pass 
through  the  centre  of  another,  any  two 
chords  of  the  second  drawn  from  the  points 


of  intersection  so  as  to  cut  one  another  in 
the  said  circumference  will  be  equal. 

2.  Let  the  two  circles  cut  in  A  and  D,  the 
centre  of  the  one  C  being  on  the  circumference 
of  the  other.  AB  and  DE  cut  in  H,  which 
lies  on  the  arc  ACD;  join  DC,  produce  to 
meet  circle  in  F  and  join  FE  ;  join  BC,  pro- 
duce to  meet  circle  in  G^  and  join  AG;  join 
AC.  .'.  angle  CDH=  s.ng\e.  CAH=  angle 
CBA.  .  • .  in  the  two  triangles  ABG,  DEE, 
angle  FDE  —  SiXigle.  ABG,  and  2.ng\e BAG= 
angle  DEF,  a.\so  DF^BE,  .-.  AB  =  DE. 

3.  A  straight  line  meets  the  produced  sides 
of  a  tjriangle  ABC  in  A',  B',  C,  respectively ; 
prove  that  the  triangles  ABB',  ACC,  A'CC, 
A'BB'  will  be  proportionals. 

3.  In  triangle  ABC,  AB  is  produced  to  C, 
AC  io  B',  BC  to  A',  and  A',  B',  C,  lie  in 
the  same  straight  line.    Join  BB\  CC . 

AB       sin  C    AB'     sin  C 
•'•  'AC 


smB'  AC     sin  B" 
AC        sin  ^'     A'C 


A'B'      sm  C"    A'B 
AB  .AB'     sin  C  sin  C 


sin_5_ 
sin   C 


AC  .  AC'~'s[n  B  sin  B" 
A'C  .  A'C'_ 
'''^^  A'B' .  AB'~ 
AB  .  AB'      A'B'  .  A'B 


sin  B' .  sin  B 
sin  C  sin  C 


AC  .  AC       A'C.  A'C  • 
AB  .  AB'  sin  A'      A'B'  .  A'B'sm  A' 


AC  .  AC  sin  A 
ABB'  _  A'BB' 
ACC  ~   A'QC 


A'C  .  A'C  s\n  A 
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4.   Solve  the  equations — 

3^  +X-  +ZX  —  l)^ 

X""  +J/^  +XJ/  =  C'^       j 

4.  In  these  equations  it  will  be  found  that 
the  solution  can  be  made  to  depend  on  r, 
where  r^  —  ^{a  +  d  +  c){a-l>  +  c){a  +  i>-c) 

(d  i-c-a) 
X  will  have  the  value 


3v/2(/i*  +f*  +a-  +r) 
andjf  and  :  analogous  values. 

7.   Solve   the  equation — tan   (cot  x)=cot 
(tan  x). 

7.  tan  (cot  ;c)  =  cot  (tan  x) 

.  •  •  tan  (cot  x)  =  tan  ( tan  x) 

the  general  solution  of  which  is 

cot  x  —  mr+  { —  -  tan  x) 


(2«+i)- 
tan  X 


I 

tan  X 


tan  x  + =  (2n  +  i)- 

tan  X      ^  '  : 


I  +tan^  X 


-=(2«  +  i) 


— =  (2n+l)— 

sin  X  cos  X       ^  '2 


:  =  A  sin-i  I  -. , — ^ —  . 


8.   If  ;c  cos  (<^  +  ^) +j'  sin  (9  +  ^)=a  sin  24> 
and  _?/  cos  (<#>  +  *) -a:  sin  (<i>  +  ^j  =  2fl  cos  2'^, 

then  (x  sin  ^  -j  cos  ^)^  +  {y  sin  ^  +  x  cos  ^)3 

=  (2a)l 
8.   .• .   {x  cos  ^  +y  sin  ^)  cos  "^  -  (x  sin  e  - 
y  cos  ^)  sin  '#'  -  a  sin  2'l'  =  o. 
[x  cos  ^  +  y  sin  ^)  sin  '^  +  (jr  sin  ^- 

y  cos  fl)  cos  <^  +  2a  cos  2'i'  —  o. 
X  cos  ^+_j/ sin  ^      jr  sin  ^-^cos^_  (2 
*  *  2  sin^*         ~        2  cos^'^'  I 


.*.    r  cos  9+^/ sin  *=2rt  sin** 
X  sin  ^+ycos  *  =  2a  cos*''' 

.-.   {A)'s  +  (B)^  =  {2a)  (sin«*  +  cos**  =  i) 

10.   If  a,  b,  c,  the  side;    of  a  triangle,  be 
//.  P.,  then  [1 

sin  —         

^  _    /  cos  B  -  cos  // 
.     C      \  cos  C  -  cos  B 


cos  ^  -  cos  A 


cos  C  -  cos  B 

2<Jf  2bc 


a^^  +  b^^  -c 
2ab 


c^  +a'^  -b' 


2ac 
(a  -  b)(a  +  l)  +  c)(a  +  b  -  c) 


a- 

b 

a  +  b 

-(b- 
-c        a 

-b 

-c 
-c 

\-c->ra){bJrC- 
s-c 

-a) 

b- 

c 
sin 

sin 

b  +  c 

,A 
2 

2 

-a~   b 
s'-b  .  s 

s-a 

a     s-a 
c     s  ~  c 

But 

be 

s-b.  s- 

-a 

ab 

and  since  a,  b,  c,  are  in  H.  P.,  y-  ^_^ 
.•.  etc. 

II.  Find  for  what  values  of  a  and  c  the 
expression  {a  +  r^)^  +(^  +  fl-')i  >2'^' 
I 


II.  «  +  - 


'-(V^vl) 


.-.    (a  +  f)  +{c  +  a) 

>  2*.  2>2^ 


and 


-U  -1*  5 

(«  +  c)  +  (i:  +  rt)  >  2   for  all  values  o\  a 


13.  Show  that  the  square  described  about 
a  circle  is  %  of  the  inscribed  duodecagon. 

13.  The  area  of  one  of  the  twelve  equal 
triangles  into  which  the  duodecagon  may  be 
divided  by  lines  drawn  from  the  angular 
points  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  will  evi- 
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dently  be  \  r"^  sin  30°,  r  being  the  radius  of 
the  circle. 

,*.  areaduodecagon=:  12  X  Jr'^  .^  =  3r*,and 
area  of  circumscribed  square  =  4^'^.  These 
areas  are  in  ratio  of  4  to  3. 


PROBLEMS. 


NEW   SERIES. 


Divide 


+  3="     +1-3' 


+1  by 


33  +33       +1. 

2.  \{  ax -\- by  ■\- c —  0\   then  «  +  /'  +  f  =  0,  or 

bx-\-cy-\-a  =  o\.     a'^+b'^+c'^- 
cx  +  ay  +  b—oj      ab  +  bc  +  ca. 

3.  If/^+(7='+^»  = 

'(>[s-  p  .  s-q  +  s-  q  .  s-r  +  s-r  .  s  -  p) 
and  2s=p  +  q  +  r, 
then     \/s-  p-\-s/s-q-\-\/s  -r  —  O. 

4.  The  bisectors  of  the  an;jles  formed  by 
the  opposite  sides  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed 
in  a  circle  are  at  right  angles  to  one  another. 

5.  If,  through  a  given  point  within  a 
circle,  are  drawn  two  perpendicular  chords, 
the  sum  of  the  squares  on  these  lines  has  a 
constant  value. 

6.  A  sphere  is  circumscribed  by  a  cylinder, 
and  an  equilateral  cone  /  if  S,  s,  s'  be  the 
total  surfaces  of  the  cylinder,  sphere  and 
cone,  and  V,  v,  v'  be  the  volumes  of  the 
same  three  taken  in  order, 

then  V—k/  vv'  z.r\AS=\/  s  s'  or,  in  other 
words,  V  and  S  are  mean  proportionals  be- 
tween V,  v'  and  s,  s' . 

Solve  the  equations — 

7.  x^r2y  +  lz-\-j^v-A 

x  +  2^^y  +  ;i^z  +  ^^v=^B 
x  +  2^y  +  yz  +  4^v—  C 
x  +  2''y+yz  +  4''v-D  ' 

8.  x  +  2y  +  ;iz+4.v+$u=A 
x+2''y  +  yz  +  4^v  +  $^u  =  B 
X  +  2^y  +  3^3  +  4*z/  +  5*/^  =  C 

x+2y+yz  +  /\7v+s^u=-D 

x  +  2^y  +  yz  +  4.'>v +$"/(-£. 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

r.  ,.,         (  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
Aaito>-s:^^_  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES    ON    CHANGING    AND 
COMBINING    SENTENCES. 

Selected  from  "  Chittenden's  Elements  of 
English  Composition;"  published  by  S.  C. 
Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

I.  Change  the  infinitive  or  participial 
phrases  in  the  following  sentences  to  de- 
pendent clauses  : — 

1.  I  believed  him  to  be  perfectly  honest. 

2.  Having  regained  the  main  road,  we 
thought  ourselves  out  of  danger. 

3.  The  Earl  of  Murray  was  recalled  from 
banishment  to  accept  the  regency  of  the 
realm. 

4.  The  general  horror  excited  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew  completed  the  ruin 
of  the  Catholic  cause. 

5.  They  brought  her  crosses  and  chaplets 
to  be  blessed  by  her  touch. 

II.  Change  the  dependent  clauses  to  words 
or  phrases: — 

1.  He  caught  the  wretch  by  the  neck  with 
a  force  that  could  not  be  resisted. 

2.  The  first  twenty  years  that  Elizabeth 
reigned  were  a  period  of  suspense. 

3.  As  our  friends  are  absent,  we  cannot 
come  to  a  decision. 

4.  Those  who  were  looking  on  broke  forth 
into  a  shout  in  which  every  voice  joined. 

5.  They  decided  that  the  attack  should  be 
postponed  till  the  reinforcements  that  were 
expected  had  arrived. 

III.  Change  the  following  simple  sentences 
to  compound  ones  : — 

1.  Stretching  myself  out  upon  the  moss  in 
the  shade,  I  waited  to  see  the  result. 

2.  Sir  Roger,  being  landlord  to  the  whole 
congregation,  is  able  to  keep  them  in  very 
good  order. 

3.  Behind  this  wood,  and  separated  from 
it  by  a  high  stone  wall,  was  a  fine  orchard. 

4.  Many  times  she  went  to  the  door, 
watching  and  listening  in  vain. 

5.  On  this  cloth  was  a  massive  silver 
waiter  with  a  decanter  on  it. 
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IV.  Change  the  following  compound  sen- 
tences to  simple  ones  : — 

1.  He  started  to  his  feet,  and  gazed  be- 
wildered at  the  child. 

2.  The  birds  alighted  on  the  walks,  and 
hopped  about  with  perfect  tranquillity. 

3.  A  black  veil  was  carefully  adjusted  over 
the  crown  of  her  cap,  and  fell  in  sharp  con- 
trast on  the  white  folds  about  her  neck. 

4.  The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the  duke 
with  his  body-guard  rode  out  of  the  castle. 

5.  Philip  pressed  the  matter,  and  then 
Lord  Burleigh  took  on  himself  to  answer 
for  his  ministers. 

V.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups 
into  one  simple  sentence: — 

1.  He  passed  in  at  the  central  r'oor.  He 
slipped  softly  over  the  floor.  He  knelt. 
His  companion  was  with  him.  They  knelt 
at  the  little  altar  of  the  Virgin.  The  altar 
was  upon  the  left. 

2.  A  priest  passed  out  of  the  temple  gates. 
He  did  this  ten  days  before  the  festival.  He 
was  dressed  in  the  livery  of  the  god.  He 
bore  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  one  hand.  He 
had  a  little  flute  of  clay  in  the  other. 

3.  The  huntsman  was  brave.  He  was 
flushed  with  victory.  He  boldly  dared  the 
stranger  to  appear.  He  dared  him  to  main- 
tain his  claim  to  the  Queen  of  the  Valley. 
The  stranger  wore  a  white  jerkin.  The 
beautiful  Clothilde  was  the  Queen  of  the 
Valley. 

SENTENCES    FOR   CRITICISM    AND    COR- 
RECTION. 

1.  In  this  way  books  are  folded  and  stitched 
without  being  scarcely  handled. 

2.  I  pay  freight  on  all  machines  I  ship 
both  ways  myself 

3.  Information  wanted  of  one  John  Smith, 
whose  mind  is  a  little  weak,  but  quite  harm- 
less. 

4.  Though  small,  the  book  contains  a  host 
of  valuable  information. 

5.  He  said  for  us  to  leave  it  at  the  office 
if  he  wasn't  at  home. 

6.  It  had  been  previously  arranged  that 
Mr.  A.  would  occupy  the  chair. 

7.  Each  of  you  are  entitled  to  your  share 
of  the  property. 


8.  The  judge  sentenced  him  to  jail  for 
disorderly  conduct  for  ten  days. 

9.  He  had  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  himself 
for  what  he  done  yesterday. 

ID.  The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  carefully 
note  the  difference  between  the  adjective  and 
adverb  in  such  cases. 

11.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.,  formerly  a  teacher 
in  this  vicinity,  were  visiting  friends  in  F. 
last  week. 

12.  I  wish  to  impress  on  you  that  to  repair 
a  sewing-machine  or  any  kind  of  machinery 
must  be  sent  to  the  shop,  where  we  have 
lathes,  forges,  and  other  articles  required  for 
the  repairing  of  them. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

H.  B.  Si'OTTON',  M.A.,    Barrie,   Editor. 

QUESTIONS  IN  PHYSICS:  BASED 
ON  "  HUXLEY'S  INTRODUCTORY 
PRIMER." 

D.  F.  H.  WiLKiNS,  B.A.,  B.Sc,  Math,  and 
Sc.  Master,  Mount  Forest  High  School. 

1.  Explain  the  difference  between  Induc- 
tive and  Deductive,  giving  examples  of  both 
from  Algebra,  Geometry,  Arithmetic  and 
Chemistry. 

2.  "Laws  are  not  causes."  Explain 
fully. 

3.  What  are  the  principal  Forces  of 
Nature? 

4.  State  the  principal  properties  of  water. 

5.  Shew  that  when  a  body  is  wholly  im- 
mersed it  displaces  its  own  bulk  of  water, 
but  when  partially  immersed,  its  own  weight. 

6.  Explain  "specific  gravity." 

7.  If  a  body  be  at  rest,  is  it  so  because  no 
forces  are  acting  on  it,  or  becau.se  it  is  acted 
on  by  balanced  forces,  i.e..,  forces  in  equi- 
librium. Explain  by  reference  to  two  or 
more  examples. 

8.  What  are  the  three  states  of  matter? 
How  may  we  pass  from  state  to  state  ? 

9.  What  is  meant  by  latent  heat,  conden- 
sation, evaporation,  solidification,  sublima- 
tion ? 

10.  If  a  body  be  at  rest  (.-/)  on  a  smooth 
(B),  on  a  rouyh,  inclined  plane,  point  out 
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the  forces  acting  thereon,  and  draw  coloured 
lines  to  represent  their  "lines  of  action." 

11.  "  Evaporation  produces  cold,  conden- 
sation heat."  Give  some  facts  in  explana- 
tion of  the  above  statement. 

12.  Explain  fully  what  takes  place  when 
{A)  alcohol  and  water  (B),  sulphuric  acid  and 
water  are  mixed;  when  (C)  water  is  poured 
upon  dry  lime  {£>);  a  paste  of  "plaster  of 
Paris,"  and  water  •'  sets  "  or  hardens. 

13.  Give  some  illustrations  of  the  differ- 
ence betwean  solution  and  fusion. 

14.  "In  solidifying,  a  body  condenses." 
What  remarkable  exception  to  this  is  pre- 
sented by  water? 

15.  What  is  meant  by  "the  Conservation 
of  Energy,"  "  the  Dissipation  of  Energy," 
and   "  the  Indestructibility  of  Matter  ?  " 

16.  What  facts  can  be  given  to  show  that 
water  is  not  an  element? 

1 7.  Give  some  illustrations  in  proof  of  the 
statement  that  "  heat  is  a  mode  of  motion." 

J  8.  What  is  the  present  view  regarding 
the  Constitution  of  Matter? 

19.  "Heat  and  cohesion  are  antagonistic 
powers."     Explain  this  statement. 

20.  Mention  some  facts  which  prove  that 
"condensation  evolves,  and  evaporarion 
absorbs  heat." 

21.  If  five  pints  of  alcohol  be  added  to 
five  pints  of  water,  the  mixture  grows  hot, 
and  finally  measures  nine  pints.     Why? 

22.  If  one  pound  of  salt  be  dissolved  in  a 
gallon  of  water  the  mixture  becomes  cold 
and  its  density  is  changed.  Explain  fully 
why  these  take  place. 

23.  Some  solids  which  do  not  dissolve 
readily  in  bulk,  do  so  readily  when  powdered  ; 
some  which  are  insoluble  in  cold,  are  easily 
soluble  in  liot  water.  Explain  these  asser- 
tions. 

24.  "Water  of  crystallization."  What, 
and  why  so  called  ? 

25.  If  a  gallon  of  sulphuric  acid  weighing 
18.46  lbs.  be  poured  into  a  gallon  of  water 
weighing  10  lbs.,  the  mixture  will  weigh 
28.46  lbs.,  but  will  not  measure  two  gallons. 
Why  ?  What  additional  phenomenon  will 
be  noticed  ? 

26.  Copper  dissolves  readily  in  nitric  acid 


evolving  heat,  while  it  absorbs  a  large  amount 
of  heat  in  melting.     Why  ? 

27.  Give  as  many  familiar  illustrations  as 
possible  of  two,  of  three  and  of  four  forces 
acting  on  a  body  and  keeping  it  at  rest. 

28.  Distinguish  between  ' '  water  of  crystal- 
lization "  and  ice. 

29.  What  are  the  more  important  distinc- 
tions between  living  and  non-living  bodies  ? 

30.  Into  what  two  great  classes  may  the 
carbonaceous  materials  of  organic  bodies  be 
divided  ? 

31.  State  the  relation  between  the  vege- 
table and  the  animal  kingdoms. 

32.  Tell  as  fully  as  possible  what  is  known 
regarding  "  germination,"  or  the  growth  of 
the  plant  from  the  seed. 

33.  Albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  syntonin,  pro- 
toplasm, chlorophyll,  cellulose.  What,  and 
how  distinguished  ? 

34.  Give  some  facts  to  prove  that  water 
presses  equally  in  all  directions. 

35.  Illustrate  the  statement  "There  is  no 
such  thing  as  chance." 

36.  Distinguish  between  mental  and  phy- 
sical phenomena. 

37.  Hypotheses.     What  is  their  use  ? 

38.  Distinguish  between  gluten  and  vege- 
table albumen. 

39.  If  a  cork  of  a  bottle  containing 
ammonia  solution  be  brought  near  an  open 
bottle  containing  hydrochloric  acid,  white 
fumes  of  ammonium  chloride  are  found  in 
the  air.  What  is  the  physical  nature  of  these 
fumes  ? 

40.  If  gum  mastic  or  gum  olibanum  be 
dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  if  to  the  clear 
solution  water  be  added,  a  milkiness  or 
cloudiness  results.  Why?  Compare  with 
the  preceding  question. 

41.  What  organic  constituents  of  the  fowl 
and  of  the  wheat  are  of  similar  composition  ? 

42.  Distinguish  between  "mass"  and 
"  weight." 

43.  Mention  some  illustrations  of  the 
' '  energy  "  of  moving  water. 

44.  Illustrate  the  growth  of  mineral  bodies 
by  the  formation  of  crystals  of  alum,  of  sugar- 
candy  ("rock-candy"  of  our  own  shops), 
and  of  ice. 
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45.  "  Water  always  seeks  the  same  level. " 
Illustrate  this  and  mention  an  apparent  ex- 
ception to  this  law. 

46.  What  effect  on  the  boiling  point  of 
water  is  produced  by  adding  salt  thereto,  and 
what  effect  on  the  freezing  point  by  addition 
of  alcohol  ? 

47.  Account  for  the  presence  of  perpetual 
snow  at  high  altitudes  under  the  equator. 

48.  "  The  denser  a  liquid  the  slower  the 
evaporation."'     Why? 

49.  How  are  "  Laws  of  Nature  "  discov- 
ered ? 

50.  {a)  A  glass  of  cold  water  being  brought 
into  a  hot  room  has  its  surface  covered  with 
moisture. 

(U)  On  a  certain  clear,  starry,  cold  and  dry 
night  in  winter,  thermometer  at  28°,  the 
windows  of  a  heated  ball-room  being  sud- 
denly opened,  clouds  formed  near  them. 

[c)  On  some  occasions  clouds  will  be 
noticed  hanging  round  the  sides  of  moun- 
tains, while  the  top  and  the  bottom  are  clear. 

(<i)  The  lower  surfaces  of  clouds  are  in- 
variably flat. 

Explain  fully  the  above  phenomena. 


NOTES. 

Few  people  can  have  any  notion  of  the 
tremendous  effects  produced  by  what  is 
known  as  the  "bore"  of  the  River  Amazon, 
Up  to  the  present  time,  all  that  we  have 
known  of  this  extraordinary  phenomenon  is 
derived  from  the  account  given  by  the  French 
astronomer,  Condamine,  who  visited  Brazil 
in  1735.  In  iSSi,  however,  Mr.  John  C. 
Branner,  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Penn- 
sylvania, happened  to  be  travelling  on  the 
Amazon,  and  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  personal  observations, 
as  wtrll  as  to  obtain  information  from  persons 
dwelling  near  the  mouth  of  the  great  river. 
He  has  embodied  the  results  in  a  paper  of 
unusual  interest  in  a  recent  xmmh^t  o{ Science. 
The  natives,  it  appears,  have  a  wholesome 
dread  of  the  pororoca,  as  the  "bore"  is 
designated  in  the  vernacular,  and  every  sug- 


gestion, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Branner,  of  a 
desire  to  witness  the  pororoca  in  actual  opera- 
tion,  was  received  with  the  liveliest  demon- 
strations of  horror.  "  God  forbid,"  said  the 
boatmen  of  the  Amazon,  "  that  we  should 
ever  see  the  pororoca."  Mr.  Branner,  how- 
ever, found  a  man  who  had  been  face  to  face 
with  it,  and  certainly  his  experience  was  suf- 
ficiently exciting  to  satisfy  the  most  adven- 
turous spirit.  The  Araguary  is  a  river  which 
empties  by  a  wide  estuary  into  the  Atlantic, 
immediately  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ama- 
zon ;  the  mouths  of  the  two  rivers  may,  in 
fact,  be  said  to  form  but  a  single  estuary. 
This  man,  who  was  a  Brazilian  soldier,  had, 
with  several  companions,  gone  down  the 
Araguary  in  an  open  boat,  and  as  the  tide 
went  out  they  found  themselves  just  inside 
a  sand-bar  which  lies  across  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  They  then  proposed  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  next  incoming  tide  to  carry 
them  over  the  shallows  and  up  the  Amazon. 
We  give  Mr.  Branner's  words  as  to  what  fol- 
lowed. "  Shortly  after  the  tide  had  stopped 
running  out,  they  saw  something  coming 
toward  them  from  the  ocean  in  a  long,  white 
line,  which  grew  bigger  and  whiter  as  it  ap- 
proached. There  was  a  sound  like  ihe  rum- 
bling of  distant  thunder,  which  grew  louder 
and  louder  as  the  white  line  came  nearer, 
until  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  ocean  had 
risen  up,  and  was  coming  charging  and 
thundering  down  upon  them,  boiling  over 
the  edge  of  this  pile  of  water  like  an  endless 
cataract,  from  four  to  seven  metres  high, 
that  spread  out  across  the  whole  eastern 
horizon.  This  was  the  pwroroca!  When 
they  saw  it  coming  the  crew  became  utterly 
demoralized,  and  fell  to  crying  and  praying 
in  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  expecting  that  it 
would  certainly  be  dashed  to  pieces,  and  they 
themselves  droj\'ned.  The  pilot,  however, 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  heave  anchor 
before  the  wall  of  waters  struck  them;  and, 
when  it  did  strike,  they  were  first  pitched 
violently  forward,  and  then  lifted,  and  left 
rolling  nnd  to.ssing  like  a  cork  on  the  sea  it 
left  behind,  the  boat  nearly  filled  with  water. 
But  their  trouble  was  not  yet  ended  ;  for 
before  they  had  emptied  the  boat  two  other 
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such  seas  came  down  on  ihem  at  short  inter- 
vals, tossing  them  in  the  same  manner,  and 
finally  leaving  them  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  the  bank.     They  had  been  anchored  near 
the  middle  of  the  stream  before  the  waves 
struck  them,  and  the  stream  at  this  place  is 
several  miles  wide."    Mr.  Branner  then  goes 
on  to  say:  "But  no  description  of  this  dis- 
turbance of  the  water  can  impress  one  so 
vividly  as  the  signs  of  devastation  seen  upon 
the  land.     The  silent  story  of  the  uprooted 
trees  that  lie  matted  and  tangled  and  twist- 
ed together  upon  the  shore,  sometimes  half 
buried  in  the  sand,  as  if  they  had  been  noth- 
ing more   than  so  many  strings  or  bits  of 
paper,    is    deeply   impressive.      Forests    so 
dense  that  I  do  not  know  how  to  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  their  density  and  gloom  are 
uprooted,  torn,  and  swept  away  like  chaff; 
and  after  the  full  force  of  the  waves  is  bro- 
ken, they  sweep  on  inland,  leaving  the  debris 
with    which   they   are    loaded    heaped    and 
strewn  through  the  forests.     The  most  pow- 
erful roots  of  the  largest  trees  cannot  with- 
stand  the  pororoca,  for  the  ground   itself  is 
torn  up  to  great  depths  in  many  places,  and 
carried  away  by  the  flood  to  make  bars,  add 
to  old  islands,  or  build  up  new  ones.    Before 
seeing  these  evidences  of  its  devastation,  I 
had  heard  what  I  considered  very  extrava- 
gant stories  of  the  destructive  power  of  the 
pororoca;  but,  after  seeing  them,  doubt  was 
no  longer  possible.     The  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon,  as  given  by   Condamine,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  correct  one;  that  is,  that  it 
is  due  to  the  incoming  tides  meeting  resist- 
ance in  the  form  of  immense  sand-bars  in 
some  places  and  narrow  channels  in  others." 
The  rapidity  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
conformation  of  the  region  is  little  short  of 
miraculous.     Old    islands   are    swept    away 
and  new  ones  formed  in  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time.     A  case  is  mentioned  of  an 
island  ten  miles  long  and  three  miles  wide 
which  was  not  only  formed  but  covered  with 
a  dense  forest  in  less  than  six  years !     Mr. 
Branner  is   impressed    with   the    conviction 
that  the  geological  agencies  at  work  in  this 
region  are  well  worth  Study  and  considera- 
tion, 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  RoniNsoN,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

ANTiB.'i.RBARUS. — (Meissnet.) 

(^Continued.) 

Day,  before  day,  daybreak  =  ante  lucem, 
not  diem;  at  daybreak;^  prima  luce.  Day 
is  breaking,  lucescit  ;  illucescit  (dies),  not 
lux  fit. 

Dear.  Carus,  or  possessive  pronoun,  not 
amatus  or  delectus. 

Debts,  aes  alienum,  only  used  in  sing. 
Declamation  (oratorical  delivery).  Pro- 
nuntiatio,  m^?^  declamatio,  which  =:  an  oratori- 
cal exercise  for  practice.  So  to  declaim. 
Pronuntiare,  not  declamare,  means  to  prac- 
tice oratory. 

Declaration  of  war.  Belli  denuntiatio,  or 
through  bellum  indicere,  denuntiare,  not 
belli  indictio. 

Declare.  Dicere,  not  declarare,  which 
means  make  clear  or  evident  by  act.  De- 
clare war.  Bellum  indicere,  not  bellum  de- 
clarare. 

Deem  worthy,  dignum  habere,  ducere,  ju- 
dicare  aliquem  aliqua  re,  not  dignari  (which, 
by  Cicaro,  is  used  only  passively — e.g.,  toll 
honore  dignati  sunt). 

Deep,  figuratively,  magnus,  summus,  et  al. 
e.g.,  deep  peace,  summa  pax;  deep  night, 
multa  nox  ;  deep  (profound)  learning,  sub- 
tilis,  exquisita  doctrina,  not  profundus,  which 
is  used  only  of  space. 

Defunct,  mortuus,  not  defunctus,  as  de- 
fungi  in  classical  prose  is  not  used  absolutely 
for  mori,  but  defungi  vita  means  to  end  a 
life  which  has  been  full  of  trouble. 

Deify,  referre  in  numerum  deorum,  not  in 
numero. 

Depart  to  the  war,  proficisci  ad  bellum, 
not  in  bellum. 

Depend  on.  Pendere  ex,  7iot  ab  ;  also  not 
dependere  (post-class.,  and  unusual,  only 
once  in  Livy). 

Desire  (greediness  for).  Cupiditas,  not 
cupido,  which  is  not  used  by  Cicero. 

Discontented.  Sorte  sua  non  contentum 
esse,  also  fortunae  suae  paenitere,  not  incQn» 
t.entnm  esse,  which  is  not  l<atin, 
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Disdain  to,  nolle,  non  curare,  not  asper- 
nare  with  inf. 

Disobedience  ~  immodestia,  contumacia, 
not  inoboedientia  (post-class). 

Disobedient,  non  oboediens,  dicto  non 
audiens,  et  al. ,  not  inoboediens  (post-class.). 

Dispute  for  and  against.  Disputare  in 
contrarias  partes,  not  pro  et  contra. 

Dissertation.  Disputatio,  tiot  dissertatio 
(which  is  post-class.). 

Dissuasion.       Dissuasio,     not     dehortatio 
(late   Latin).     But    we    may   use    dehortare    | 
aliquem  ab  aliqua  re  or  ne. 

Do  we  not  see  ?  Videmusne  ?  not  nonne 
videmus?  so  videsne?  viditisne  ? 

Doubt,  without  any  doubt,  sine  dubio,  not 
sine  ullo  dubio.  On  the  other  hand,  sine 
ulla  dubitatione,  without  any  hesitation. 

Dream,  in  a  dream,  per  somnium,  in  som- 
nis,  per  quietem,  in  quiete,  not  in  somnio. 

The  East.  The  west  as  country,  orientis, 
occidentis  (solis),  terrae,  partes,  regiones, 
gente?,  not  simply  oriens,  occidens.  East- 
ward, westward,  qua  or  ea  pars  quae  ad 
orientem,  occidentem  (solem)  vergit,  not  ori- 
entalis,  occidentalis  (post-class.). 

Educated,  vir  or  homo  doctus,  not  doctus 
alone.  While  "a  wise  man"  is  sapiens 
(may  be  used  without  the  homo),  the  wisest 
man,  sapientissimus. 

Election,  to  assemble  for  election,  comitiis 
(ablat.)  convenire,  not  ad  comitia  convenire. 

Emigration ,  migratio,  demigratio,  ;?<?/emi- 
gratio  (post-class.).  Emigrare  may  be  used, 
however.  Emigration  or  cessation  of  the 
Plebs,  secessio  in  montem  sacrum. 

Emotion,  animi  motus,  commotio,  pertur- 
batio,  not  affectus. 

Efnployed,  to  be  employed  in  something  = 
occupatum  esse  in  aliqua  re,  not  aliqua  re. 

End,  the  end  of  the  book.  In  extreme 
libro,  not  in  fine  libri.  The  end  of  life,  finis 
vitae.  To  end,  finem  facere  alicuius  rei,  con- 
ficere  (bellum),  not  finire,  which  =limit  or 
hem  in. 

Endowed  (gifted).  Bona  indole  (always 
in  sing.)  praeditus,  not  praeditus  alone. — 
Z^adnf, 


SCHOOL  WORK. 

David  Boyle,  Toronto,  Editor. 

EDUCATION    DEI' ART. ME  NT, 
ONTARIO. 

DECE.MHKR  KKAMIN.VIION.S.  1884. 

Admission  to  High  Schools. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Examiner — I.  E.  Hodgson,  M.  A. 

1.  Name  and  state  the  situation  of  the 
cities  in  Ontario.  By  what  two  railway 
routes  may  one  proceed  from  Toronto  to 
Ottawa?  From  London  to  Toronto?  From 
Toronto  to  Woodstock  ?     [16] 

2.  Name  six  countries  of  Europe  and 
indicate  their  relative  positions.  Give  the 
name  and  the  situation  of  the  Capital  of 
each  of  them.      [12] 

3.  Name  the  Zones  and  state  the  extent  of 
each  in  degrees.  Mention  some  of  their 
respective  natural  products.      [15] 

4.  Where,  what,  and  for  what  noted 
are: — Manchester,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans, 
Chicago,  Quebec,  Washington,  Champlain, 
Amazon,  Superior,  Pr.   Edward?      [15] 

5.  What  are  the  principal  exports  of 
Canada?  In  whit  parts  of  Canada  are  they 
found  ?  To  what  countries  are  they  sent  ? 
[14] 

COMPOSITION. 

1.  Give  in  your  own  words  the  substance 
of  the  following  fable  : — • 

A  rustic  saw  an  eagle  in  the  snare. 
And,  as  he  much  admired  its  beauty  rare. 
He  loosed  it  from  its  fetters  forth  to  roam  : 
Thence  did  the  eagle  a  warm  friend  tiecome 
To  its  preserver.     For,  to  avoid  the  heat 
And  catch  the  breeze,  it  saw    him    take  his 

seat 
Beneath  a  wall.     It  snatched,  as  o'er  it  flew, 
A  burden  from  his  head,  and  this  it  threw 
Far  off.     The  rustic,  eager  to  pursue 
His  pack,  made  for   it.     Down  the  wailing 

fell. 
And  thus  the  rustic  was  requited  well.     [21] 

2.  Write  a  short  note  to  a  cousin,  or 
friend,  in  Toronto,  inviting  him  to  spend  a 
day  with  you.     [14] 

3.  Combine  the  following  sentences  so  as 
to  form  a  connected  story  : — 
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There  was  once  a  sculptor.  The  sculptor's 
name  was  Bacon.  Bacon,  when  a  boy  of 
five  years,  fell  into  a  pit.  The  pit  was  the 
pit  of  a  soap-boiler.  A  workman  entered  the 
yard.  The  workman  observed  the  top  of 
Bacon's  head.  The  workman  immediately 
rescued  Bacon.     [20] 

4.  Contract  each  of  the  following  com- 
plex sentences  in  a  simple  sentence  : 

[a)  When  Caesar  had  crossed  the  Rubi- 
con, Pompey  prepared  for  battle. 

{b)  As  I  had  nothing  else  to  do,  I  went 
away. 

[c).  If  you  remain  here,  you  will  suffer 
from  cold.      [9] 

5.  Correct  the  following  :  — 

(a)  It  is  equally  as  good  as  the  other. 

{b)  There  are  but  a  few  other  similar  place.s. 

{c)  Whenever  he  sees  me  he  always  en- 
quires after  my  health. 

[d)  He  does  not  know  you  better  than 
John.      [8] 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR, 

Examiner  —]dhn  Seath,  B.A. 

1.  Having  soon  falleit  under  the  King's 
displeasure  for  refusing  to  comply  with  his 
desire,  the  aged  chancellor  at  once  resigned 
his  office  and  its  many  emoluments. 

(a).  Analyze  the  above  sentence.     [4] 
[b).  Parse  the  words  printed  in  italics. 

2.  Explain  and  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
the  following  terms: — Part  of  Speech,  Con- 
jugation, Phrase,  Clause.     [7] 

3.  Consruct  sentences  to  show  that  each 
of  the  following  words  may  be  used  as  differ- 
ent parts  of  speech  :  — 

dream,  Canadian,  what,  more.      [10] 

4.  Give  all  the  inflected  forms  of  each  of 
the  following  words  : — 

man,  he,  this,  love,     [7] 

5.  Change,  when  possible,  the  form  of 
each  of  the  following  adjectives,  so  as  to 
expre.ss  different  degrees  of  the  quality : — 
cruel,    white,   ary,   proper,   gay,    admirable. 

[6] 

6.  Define  "Transitive  Verb,"  and  show 
that,  according  to  your  definition,  the  verb 
in  each  of   the   following  is    transitive: — 


Javies  struck  John,  John  was  struck  by  James, 
and  The  tree  was  struck.      [5] 

7.  Give  the  other  principal  parts  of  spell, 
burst,  froze,  spread,  lay. 

Why  are  they  called  "  principal?"      [8] 

8.  Distinguish  the  meanings  of — /  wrote 
the  letter,  I  have  written  the  letter,  and  /  had 
written  the  letter  ;  I  will  go  to-morrow,  an(f 
I  shall  go  t.i-morroiv  ;  Hecame  late,  a.nd  Ife 
came  lately.     [7] 

9.  Correct,  when  necessary,  the  following, 
giving  the  reason  in  each  case  : — 

[a).  It  is  long  since  I  have  spoke  my 
mind. 

{b).  I  heard  the  man  and  woman's  voice, 

(c).  James  is  taller  than  me  and  you. 

(d).  Doi't  he  look  the  ugliest  of  his  three 
brothers  ? 

(e).  Safety-matches  will  only  take  fire  upon 
the  box. 

(/).   Can  I  go  to-morrow, 

[g).   Sit  quiet  iri  your  seats. 

(h).   The  school-board  is  in  the  room. 

(/).    Neither  of  us  was  there, 

(/),  The  river  has  overflown  its  banks- 

(k).   He  had'nt  ought  to  do  it. 

(/).  He  feels  some  better.     [24] 

Fourth  book  and  spelling. 
Ontario  Readers. 

I.    Ruin  .seize  thee,  ruthless  king  ; 

Confusion  on  thy  banners  wait  ! 
Thoutjh    fanned    by    Conquest's    crimson 

wing. 

They  mock  the  air  with  idle  state. 
Helm,  nor  hauberk's  twisted  mail, 
Nor  e'en  thy  virtues,  tyrant,  shall  avail 

To  save  thy  secret  soul  from  nightly  fears, 

From  Cambria's  curse,   from   Cambria's 
tears  ! 

((/).  Who  is  the  king  here  addressed  ? 
Why  is  he  called  "  ruthless  "  and  a 
"  tyrant?  "     [4] 

{b).  Explain  "  confusion,"  "  banners," 
"  mock  the  air,"  and  "  idle  state."     [5] 

(f).  As  what  is  Conquest  represented  here  ? 
Why  is  the  word  spelt  with  a  capital  ?  Why 
is  "Conquest's  wing  "described  as  "crim- 
son?"     [8] 

(f/).  Write  brief  notes  on  "  helm," 
"hauberk  "  and  "  twisted  mail.''    [4] 
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{e).  What  "virtues"  are  meant?  Why 
does  the  bard  say  "  even  thy  vutues," 
^^ secret  ^omV  and  "  nightly  itzx^V^     [lo] 

(/).  Give  the  meaning  of  "Cambria"  as 
used  here.     [3] 

(^).  What  feelings  should  we  express 
when  reading  the  stanza  ?     [3] 

2.  A  little  after  midnight,  the  joyful 
sound  oi  Land !  Land  I  was  heard  from  the 
Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other 
ships.  As  soon  as  morning  dawned,  all 
doubts  and  fears  were  dispelled.  From 
every  ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two 
leagues  to  the  north,  whose  flat  and  verdant 
fields,  well  stored  with  wood,  and  watered 
with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspects 
of  a  delightful  country.  The  crew  of  the 
Pinta  instantly  began  the  Te  Deiim  as  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  were 
joined  by  those  of  the  other  ships  with  tears 
of  joy  and  transports  of  congratulation. 
They  threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  Colum- 
bus, with  feelings  of  self-conde.mnation, 
mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored 
him  to  pardon  their  ignorance,  incredulity 
and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so 
much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so 
often  obstructed  the  prosecution  of  his  well- 
concerted  plan  ;  and  passing  in  the  warmth 
of  their  admiration  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  they  now  pronounced  the  man 
whom  they  had  so  lately  reviled  and  threat- 
ened, to  be  a  person  inspired  by  heaven  with 
sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human,  in 
order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond 
the  conceptions  of  all  former  ages. 

{a).  Give  for  each  of  the  following  a  mean- 
ing which  may  be  put  for  it  in  the  foregoing 
passage:  "as  soon  as  morning  dawned," 
"aspects  of  a  delightful  country,"  "trans- 
ports of  congratulation,"  "obstructed  the 
prosecution  of  his  well-concerted  plan," 
"  sagacity  and  fortitude  more  than  human," 
"  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design."      [16] 

[b).  What  had  caused  these  doubts  and 
fears?"     [6] 

{c).  How  had  the  crews  shown  their 
"ignorance,"  their  "  incredulity,"  and  their 
"insolence?"  Why  did  they  now  revere 
Columbus  ?      [8] 

3 


((/).  State  in  your  own  words  how  the 
foregoing  passage  explains  "  from  one  ex- 
treme to  another. "     [6] 

3.  Under  the  following  heads  give  an 
account  of  the  destruction  of  Pompeii :  The 
appearance  of  the  city  before  its  destruction; 
The  sudden  calamity  ;  What  excavators  have 
discovered.     [17] 

CANADIAN   READERS. 

I.  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night. 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gathered  there 
Her  Beauty  and  her  Chivalry,  and  bright 
The  lamps   shone    o'er   fair  women   and 

brave  men ; 
A   thousand    hearts   beat    happily  ;    and 

when 
Music  arouse  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  which  spake 

again. 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell. 
But  hush  !  hark  !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a 
rising  knell  ! 

(a).  Under  what  circumstances  did  the 
events  her^narrated  take  place?     [5] 

(b).  Explain  the  meaning  of  "  Beauty  " 
and  "Chivalry."  Why  are  "Beauty"  and 
"Chivalry  spelt  with  capitals?  What  is 
meant  by  saying  that  Belgium's  Capital  had 
gathered,  etc.?     [12] 

(c).  Explain  "  thousand,"  "  voluptuous 
swell,"  "spake"  and  "again,"  as  used 
here.     [8] 

[d).  Why  is  "  strikes"  present  tense  while 
the  verbs  in  what  goes  before  are  past  ?     [4] 

(e).  What  different  feelings  should  we  ex- 
press when  reading  lines  i-8  and  line  9  ?    [4] 

2.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  left  to  his 
countrymen  a  great  legacy, — greater  even 
than  his  glory.  He  left  them  the  contemp- 
lation of  his  character.  I  will  not  say  his 
conduct  revived  the  sense  of  duty  in  England. 
I  would  not  say  that  of  our  country.  But 
that  his  conduct  inspired  public  life  with  a 
purer  and  more  masculine  tone  I  cannot 
doubt.  His  character  rebukes  restless  van- 
ity, and  reprimands  the  irregular  ebullitions 
of  a  morbid  egotism.  I  doubt  not  that, 
among  all  orders  of  Englishmen,  from  those 
with  the  highest  responsibilities  of  our 
society  to  those  who  perform  the  humblest 
duties — I  dare  say  there  is  not  a  man  who 
in  his  toil  and  his  perplexity  has  not  some- 
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times  thought  of  the  Duke,  and  found  in  his 
example  support  and  solace. 

[a).  Give  for  each  of  the  following  a  mean- 
ing which  may  be  put  for  it  in  the  foregoing 
passage:  "revived  the  sense  of  duty,"  "  in- 
spired public  life,"  "  masculine  tone," 
"irregular  ebullitions,"  "morbid  egotism," 
"  found  in  his  example  support  and  solace." 
[i6] 

(^).  Distinguish  between  "  contemplation  " 
and  "sight."     [4] 

(ir).  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  "  highest 
responsibilities  of  our  society"  and  of  "  the 
humblest  duties."     [6] 

((f).  Why  does  the  author  not  say  that  the 
Duke's  conduct  "  revived  the  sense  of  duty 
in  England?"      [7] 

(c).  What  lesson  may  ive  learn  from  the 
"  contemplation  of  the  Duke's  character  ?  " 

[6] 

(/").  Quote  the  lines  from  "A  Psalm  of 
Life  "  suggested  by  the  above  passage.      [4] 

3.  Under  the  following  heacjs  give  an 
account  of  Tom  Brown  and  Arthur  :  Rugby 
School ;  Who  Tom  and  Arthur  were ; 
What  happened  at  school  the  first  evening  ; 
How  Tom  felt  when  he  went  to  bed  ;  His 
.determination,  and  the  great  lessons  he  had 
learned.     [17] 

Royal  Readers. 

I.  What  would  we  give  to  our  beloved  ! 
The  hero's  heart  to  be  unmoved, 

The  poet's  star-tuned  harp  to  sweep, 
The  patriot's  voice  to  teach  and  rouse, 
The  monarch's  crown  to  light  the  brows? 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

What  do  -we  give  to  our  beloved  ? 
A  little  faith  all  undisproved, 

A  little  dust  to  overweep, 
And  bitter  memories,  to  make 
The  whole  earth  blasted  for  our  sake  : 
"  He  giveth  His  beloved  sleep." 

(rt).  How  in  each  stanza  is  the  last  line 
connected  in  sense  with  what  goes  before 
it?     [4] 

{b).  Explain  "our  beloved,"  "star-tuned," 
"to  light  the  brows  "  and  "  sleep."     [6] 

(f).  State  in  your  own  words  what  we 
would  give  to  our  beloved  ?     [8] 

(d).  Explain  "all  undisproved  "  "to  over- 
weep"  and  "  blasted  for  our  sake."     [4] 


(f).  State  in  your  own  words  what  we  give 
to  our  beloved.   When  are  the  gifts  received  ? 

[7] 

(/).  Name  the  words  in  the  first  and  the 
last  line  of  each  stanza  that  are  to  be  em- 
phasized.     [4] 

2.  "  The  most  beloved  of  English  writers," 
— what  a  title  that  is  for  a  man  !  A  wild 
youth,  wayward,  but  full  of  tenderness  and 
affection,  quits  the  country  village  where  his 
boyhood  has  been  passed  in  happy  musing, 
in  fond  longing  to  see  the  great  world,  and 
to  acheive  a  name  and  fortune.  After  years 
of  dire  struggle,  of  neglect  and  poverty,  his 
heart  turning  back  as  fondly  to  his  native 
place  as  it  had  longed  eagerly  for  change 
when  sheltered  there,  he  writes  a  book  and 
a  poem,  full  of  the  recollections  and  feelings 
of  home — he  paints  the  friends  and  scenes  of 
of  his  youth,  and  peoples  Auburn  and  Wake- 
field with  remembrances  of  Lissoy.  Wander 
he  must;  but  he  carries  away  a  home-relic 
with  him,  and  dies  with  it  on  his  breast. 
His  nature  is  truant ;  in  repose  it  longs  for 
change,  as,  on  the  journey,  its  looks  back 
for  friends  and  quiet.  He  passes  to-day  in 
building  an  air-castle  for  to-morrow,  or  in 
writing  yesterday's  elegy  ;  and  he  would  fly 
away  this  hour,  but  that  a  cage  and  necessity 
keeps  him. 

[a).  Give  for  each  of  the  following  a  mean- 
ing which  may  be  put  for  it  in  the  foregoing 
passage:  "Wayward,''  "happy  musing," 
"to  achieve  a  name  and  fortune,"  "the 
recollections  and  feelings  of  home,"  ' '  paints," 
"His  nature  is  truant,"  "building  an  air- 
castle,"  "  elegy. "      [iS] 

{b).  Distinguish  between  "longing"  and 
"  wishing."     [5] 

(c).  Why  is  the  "  title  "  the  author  quotes 
a  very  great  one  ?     [4] 

[d).  Name  the  book  and  the  poem  referred 
to.     [2] 

{e).  What  is  here  meant  by  "  a  home- 
relic?"  Explain  "dies  with  it  on  his 
breast."     [6] 

(/).  As  what  is  Goldsmith  represented  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  sentence?  Why  is  he 
so  represented?     [5] 

3.  Under   the    following   heads    give    an 
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account  of  the  battle  of  Crecy :  When  the 
battle  was  fought ;  Why  it  was  fought ;  How 
it  was  won;  What  was  the  result.      [17] 

4.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  spelling  of  the 
following,  and  divide  into  syllables  the 
correct  forms  of  the  last  two  :  lessen,  watery, 
wintery,  preceed,  conceed,  accommodate,  par- 
alell,  Wednesday.     [10] 


COUNTY  OF  PEEL  PROMOTION 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Sixteenth  Series. — December,  18S4. 

Grammar. 

Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

1.  Divide  the  following  into  subjects  and 
predicates,  underlining  the  verb  : — 

(a)  What  did  he  say? 

(b)  May  some  kind  angel  clear  thy  path. 

(c)  Give  me  that,  Mary. 

{d)  To  what  school  do  you  go?     [12] 

2.  Parse : — Milton,  the  English  poet,  wrote 
"Paradise  Lost."  Grapes  that  grow  in  France 
are  delicious.     [18] 

3.  Decline : — Ox,  deer,  city,  I,  she  and 
which.  Compare: — 111,  late,  well,  good, 
numerous  and  merrily.     [12] 

4.  Define: — Case,  Relation,  Pronoun,  An- 
tecedent, Transitive  Verb,  and  Infinitive. 
[10] 

5.  Write  a  sentence  containing: — 

(a)  A  Verb  in  the  Passive  Voice. 

(b)  A  Noun  in  Apposition. 

(c)  An  Adjective  Phrase. 

{d)  A  Predicate  Nominative.     [20] 

6.  Correct  where  necessary: — 

[a]  I  have  got  to  finish  this  sum. 

[b)  The  railroad  is  forty  mile  long, 
{c)  It  was  a  wonderful  kind  act. 

{d)  My  right  hand  is  the  largest  of  the 
two. 

(/)  We  mourn  a  brothers'  death. 

(/)  There  was  a  man  broke  his  arm  last 
week. 

(g)  He  don't  know  nothing. 

[k)  Was  you  there  when  he  done  it, 

(i)  No ;  but  I  seen  him  when  he  run  off. 

{J)  There  was  only  ^o  in  our  class  yes- 
terday.    [28] 

Reading. 

(Note  emphasis,  expression,  inflection,  dis- 
tinction of  articulation,  etc.) 

Senior  First  Class  to  Second. 

1.  Page  52 — "  When  George brought 

him  home,"    [30] 


2.  Page  66 — "Who  taps snug  rest  " 

[20] 

Second  Class  to  Third. 

1.  Page  47 — "  Would  you  like  ?  he 

said."     [35] 

2.  Page  207 — "You  don't  know see 

him  do  it."     [40] 

Third  Class  to  Fourth, 

1.  Page  28 — "  Dear  Master to  swing 

in."     [35] 

2.  Page  287 — "  You  have  slept her 

and  you."     [40] 

Writing. 
Senior  First  Class  to  Second, 
I.  First    Reader,   page   44 — Write    seven 
lines  at  the  beginning  of  the  lesson. 
Second  Class  to   Third. 

1.  Second  Reader,  page  176  —  Copy  ex- 
actly : — "  Why,  what's attention  to  it." 

[20] 

2.  The  teacher  will  mark  for  last  ten  pages 
in  candidate's  copy.     [30] 

Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

1.  Third  reader,  page  272  —  Copy  ex- 
actly : — ' '  Midas  shook perfectly  happy," 

[20] 

2.  The  teacher  will  mark  for  last  ten  pages 
in  candidate's  copy.     [30] 

Spelling. 
First  Class  to  Second, 

(Value  of  Spelling  Paper  in  each  class, 
TOO;  four  marks  to  be  deducted  for  each 
error  in  spelling  and  one  mark  for  each 
error  in  punctuation.) 

(dictation — SLATES.) 

Florence  loved  to  sit  and  string  roses  and 
leaves  into  wreaths. 

Each  living  creature  bind. 

Henry  Bell's  clothes  were  torn. 

The  sun  gladdens  all  we  see. 

She  could  walk  only  with  the  aid  of  a 
crutch. 

Gipsies  and  tinkers  mend  tea-kettles. 

When  I  was  in  France  I  saw  a  full-grown 
bear. 

The  cobbler  mended  Mary's  shoes. 

Robert  was  too  sick  to  stay,  so  he  bade 
his  aunt  good-bye. 

Sleigh,  squirrel,  pearl,  lion's  whelp,  Mr. 
Carp,  knife,  sincere,  nutshell,  chose,  minuteSt 
( To  be  continued. ) 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Human  Body  and  its  Health. 
By  William  Thayer  Smith,  M.D.  Ivison 
Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.  :  New  York  and 
Chicago. 

This  is  an  elementary  text-book  intended 
for  use  in  schools.  The  author  never  loses 
sight  of  the  Hygiene  of  his  subject,  and  his 
method  of  tabulating  important  facts  as  he 
proceeds  will  prove  a  valuable  help  to  both 
teachers  and  scholars.  He  supplies  an 
appendix  containing  concise  and  useful 
instructions  in  some  cases  of  accident.  The 
style  of  the  book  is  suited  to  the  capacity  of 
ordinary  scholars,  and  its  mechanical  execu- 
tion is  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Physiology,  Hygiene  and  Narcotics. 
By  Charles  K.  Miils,  A.M.,  M.D.,  etc. 
Eldredge  &  Brother  :  Philadelphia. 

The  plan  and  style  of  this  work  does  not 
differ  materially  from  that  of  the  preceding 
one.  Its  hygienic  character  however  appears 
more  at  the  end,  where  we  find  one  chapter 
devoted  to  valuable  hints  on  *'  Hygiene, 
Accidents  and  Poisons,"  and  another  to  the 
effects  of  alcohol,  tobacco  and  other  narcotics 
upon  the  human  frame.  A  unique  feature 
of  the  book,  and  one  that  will  greatly  aid  in 
its  systematic  study,  is  the  syllabus  that 
follows  each  chapter,  giving  a  summary  of  its 
contents. 


Comprehensive  Anatomy,  Physiology 
AND  Hygiene.  By  John  C.  Cutter,  B.S., 
M.D.,  etc.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co : 
Philadelphia. 

The  author  of  this  work  is  a  son  of  Calvin 
Cutter  whose  book  on  the  same  subject  did 
valuable  service  in  Ontario  for  many  years. 
It  is  altogether  of  a  higher  character  than 
the  two  preceding  works,  and  as  an  elemen- 
tary text-book  on  physiology  stands  in  our 
estimation  second  only  to  Huxley's.  The 
author  shows  himself  master  of  his  subject, 
and  deals  with  it  as  only  a  master  can. 
In  anatomy  he  gives  valuable  directions  to 
those  who  wish,  by  dissection,  to  become 
practically  acquainted  with  the  subject.    Tlr^ 


latest  and  most  reliable  information  is  given 
in  physiology,  and  when  reliable  information 
with  regard  to  the  function  of  any  organ  can- 
not be  given,  the  author  inspires  the  student 
with  confidence  in  his  teaching  by  frankly 
admitting  the  fact.  In  regard  to  hygiene  he 
never  loses  an  opportunity  of  giving  valuable 
health  hints,  and  his  remarks  on  alcoholism 
are  as  much  a  special  feature  in  this  as  in 
the  two  preceding  works.  The  chapter  at 
the  end  containing  instructions  how  to  act  in 
"  the  care  of  sick  and  emergent  cases,"  is 
by  its  excellence  and  copiousness  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  other  parts  of  the  book. 
While  the  two  previous  works  are  well 
fitted  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  scholars  in 
our  public  schools.  Mr.  Cutter's  book  is 
more  suited  for  teachers,  and  students  in  our 
high  schools.  Like  the  two  previous  ones 
it  is  copiously  illustrated  and  carefully 
printed.  One  mistake  we  noticed  which 
evidently  has  escaped  the  author's  attention. 
It  occurs  in  the  following  sentence  at  the  top 
of  page  loi  :  "But  now,  passing  from  the 
left  ventricle,  and  flowing  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  system  at  large,  it  (the 
blood)  returns  to  the  left  auricle."  It  should 
be  right  auricle. 

First  Lessons  in  Minerals.  (No.  xiii. 
of  the  Guides  for  Science-Teaching, 
Boston  Society  of  Natural  History).  By 
Ellen  H.  Richards,  Boston :  Ginn,  Heath 
&  Co.,  1884. 

This  admirable  pamphlet  of  fifty  pages  is 
well  adapted  for  use  in  the  higher  classes 
of  our  Public  Schools  and  junior  classes  in 
High  Schools.  The  first  half  is  devoted  to 
a  brief  and  simple  discussion  of  the  more 
commonly  occurring  elementary  bodies,  both 
mental  and  non-me«tal,  and  the  latter  part 
to  compounds  of  two  and  three  elements. 
The  lessons  are  given  in  nearly  the  same 
form  as  that  found  by  experience  in  the 
schools  of  Boston  to  be  most  advantageous. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  improve  upon  them. 
They  form  an  excellent  introduction  to  any 
of  the  ordinary  works  on  Mineralogy. 
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Lessons  in  Chemistry.  By  William 
H.  Greene,  M.D.,  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co.,    1884. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  text-books  on 
Elementary  Chemistry  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  author  is  evidently  a  man 
of  experience  in  the  work  of  science-teaching, 
and  the  soundness  of  his  views  thereon  may 
be  judged  from  the  following  extracts  from 
his  preface  :  "  The  object  of  a  limited  course 
in  chemistry  is  not  to  make  chemists  of  the 
pupils,  but  to  teach  them  what  chemistry  is, 
what  it  has  accomplished,  and  what  it  may 
accomplish.  No  greater  mistake  can  be 
committed  than  to  endeavour  to  make  the 
facts  of  chemistry  dependent  upon  its  theory. 
Chemistry  is  peculiarly  a  Study  of  obser- 
vation, and  it  should  be  taught  as  it  has 
been  developed,  first  by  the  careful  examin- 
ation of  facts,  then  by  the  theoretical  expla- 
nations suggested  by  those  facts."  The 
common  sense  views  thus  laid  down  have 
been  steadily  adhered  to  throughout  the 
book,  the  literary  style  of  which  is,  by  the 
way,  exceedingly  good. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
very  considerable  space  devoted  to  the  car- 
bon compounds,  the  treatment  of  which, 
though  not  by  any  means  exhaustive,  is 
sufficiently  full  to  give  the  young  student  a 
very  fair  conception  of  this  important  field 
which  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  so 
many  practical  men. 

The  practical  suggestions  in  the  appendix, 
in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  experiments, 
will  be  found  very  useful  to  the  teachers. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  Trigo- 
nometry (new  edition  revised). 

A  Treatise  on  Higher  Trigonometry. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Lock,  M.A.  MacMillan 
&Co.,  1884. 

Of  the  former  of  these  two  works  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak  favourably 
when  noticing  its  first  edition.  In  the  pres- 
ent edition,  "a  short  course  has  been  indi- 


cated for  the  use  of  students  who  wish  to 
reach  the  solution  of  triangles  as  early  as 
possible  ; "  there  is  added  also  a  good  and 
brief  selection  of  questions  on  the  solution  of 
triangles. 

The  more  advanced  treatise  completes  the 
sul)ject,  as  it  is  usually  read  in  our  schools 
and  colleges.  The  author  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  compact  and  comprehensive 
manner  in  which  he  has  presented  the  sub- 
ject, combining  the  best  features  of  Colenso 
and  Todhunter  in  their  similar  works  ;  giving 
and  also  explaining  several  terms  lately  intro- 
duced, such  as  the  hyperbolic  sine  and  cosine. 
Geometrical  illustrations  are  happily  intro- 
duced, and  the  reader  will  find  quite  a  num- 
ber of  fiesh  problems  for  solution. 


Stories  for  Young  Children.  By  Eliza- 
beth A.  Turner.  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. ,  pub- 
lishers: Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  little  book,  like  all  the  work  of 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  is  beautifully  printed 
and  gotten  up.  It  is  intended  as  a  kind  of 
supplement  to  the  ordinary  reading  books  in 
primary  classes. 

Classics  for  Children,  The  Water  Ba- 
bies, A  Fairy  Tale  for  a  Land  Baby.  By 
the  Rev.  Charles  Kingsley.  Edited  and 
abridged  by  J.  H.  Stickney.  Ginn,  Heath 
&  Co. 

Six  volumes  of  the  "Classics  for  Chil- 
dren "  have  already  been  published,  includ- 
ing "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice,"  and  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 
We  sympathize  very  strongly  with  the 
object  of  the  series  —  to  introduce  school- 
children between  the  ages  of  nine  and  fifteen 
years  to  good  English  literature,  and  thereby 
to  cultivate  their  taste  and  give  them  a  love 
for  the  best  kind  of  reading.  It  is  just  what 
we  all  want.  No  words  of  ours  are  needed 
to  praise  the  work  of  Canon  Kingsley. 
"The  Water  Babies"  is  a  fine  story;  and, 
though  we  do  not  altogether  like  the  editor's 
"abridgments,"  after  all  they  are  unim- 
portant. 


Sand  Plains  on  the  Ottawa  River. 
— It  may  be  new  to  some  of  our  readers  to 
hear  that  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Ottawa 
Valley  there  are  many  sand  plains,  varying 
in  extent  from  half  an  acre  or  even  less  to 


an  immense  area  measured  by  miles.  These 
plains  have  probably  been  formed  in  the 
course  of  ages  by  the  washing  down  of  sand 
which  is  constantly  accummulating  on  rocks 
and  in  the  beds  of  rivers. — Exchanzc'. 
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NOTES. 


Canon  Liddle  is  at  work  on  a  biography 
of  Dr.  Pusey,  from  which  much  is  expected. 

We  enter  hopefully  upon  the  New  Year. 
We  commend  The  Educational  Monthly 
— the  teachers'  magazine — to  the  profession. 
We  endeavour  to  supply  such  reading  matter 
as  will  be  useful  to  the  teacher,  not  only  in 
the  class,  but  in  daily  life,  and  we  confidently 
rely  on  their  support  and  patronage. 


Planets. in  January. — "Mercury, 
Venus  and  Uranus  are  morning  stars  during 
the  month.  Saturn,  Neptune  and  Mars  are 
evening  stars,  but  Mars  is  so  near  the  sun  as 
to  be  hidden  in  his  rays.  Jupiter  rises  in  the 
north-east  about  nine  in  the  evening,  appears 
very  bright  and  is  visible  the  entire  night." — 
Exchanoe. 


Some  time  ago  efforts  were  made  to  do 
something  by  way  of  commemorating  the 
life  and  labours  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson, 
but  of  late  the  whole  affair  seems  to  have 
dropped  out  of  sight.  Was  not  a  committee 
formed  to  solicit  subscriptions  ?  Who  were 
those  that  composed  that  committee?  What 
have  they  done?  How  much  money  have 
they  collected,  and  what  are  they  going  to 
do  about  it  ?     Speak  up,  gentlemen. 


British  Educauon. — The  result  of  the 
Queen's  scholarship  examinations,  qualifying 
candidates  for  admission  into  training  col- 
leges or  for  the  office  of  teacher,  has  just  been 
made  known  by  the  Education  Department. 
2,197  males  presented  themselves  for  exam- 
ination in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland,  of 
whom  393  were  placed  in  the  first  class,  829 
in  the  second,  and  217  in  the  third,  while 
758  failed.  Of  the  3,515  female  candidates 
examined,  714  were  placed  in  the  first  class, 
1,372  in  the  second,  and  318  in  the  third, 
while  the  failures  amounted  to  i,  11 1.  These 
results  show  that  about  one-third  of  both 
male  and  female  candidates  failed  to  pass  the 
Government  examination. 


The  teachers  of  Hamilton  at  their  last 
general  meeting,  held  on  the  i8ih  of  Decem- 
ber, unanimously  passed  the  following  reso- 
lution in  regard  to  Mr.  Smith's  resignation 
of  the  City  Inspectorship  : — 

"  Moved  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Johnson,  seconded 
by  Miss  Emma  Daville,  that  we,  the  teachers 
of  the  Hamilton  Public  Schools,  having 
learned  that  the  City  School  Inspector,  Mr. 
J.  H.  Smith,  has  resigned  that  position, 
avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  tender 
him  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  generous  aid 
and  valuable  advice  with  which  he  ever 
cheerfully  and  promptly  responded  to  all  our 
appeals,  and  to  assure  him  that  we  shall 
always  cherish  pleasant  recollections  of  his 
visits,  and  to  wish  him  abundant  success  in 
all  his  future  career." 


A  correspondent  in  Virginia  favours  us 
with  some  interesting  information  about  the 
"Old  Dominion."  "  There  are  large  areas 
of  fertile  soil  in  the  Old  Dominion,  but  the 
State  and  perhaps  most  of  the  Atlantic  slope 
may  be  divided  into  three  belts,  viz.:  tide 
water,  intermediate,  and  piedmont  or  moun- 
tainous, the  first  being  particularly  adapted 
to  corn,  melons,  potatoes,  peanuts  and  sweet 
potatoes,  but  unhealthy  though  productive ; 
the  second  more  adapted  to  wheat  and  grass, 
and  generally  not  fertile ;  the  piedmont  un- 
surpassed anywhere  for  grazing  and  growing 
grain.  We  had  a  very  dry,  open  season 
until  last  Thursday,  when  the  mercury  went 
down  nearly  to  zero  at  one  bounce ;  that  is 
one  unpleasant  feature  of  this  climate,  the 
changes  are  so  sudden  and  violent.  I  am 
satisfied  from  my  experience  in  Virginia  that 
even  farther  south  a  person  would  suffer 
almost  as  much  with  cold  as  in  Canada; 
the  mercury  fell  to  22'  below  zero  during 
the  last  days  of  December  in  1880." 

A  commission  of  five  gentlemen,  citizens 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  appointed 
some  time  ago  to  make  arrangements  for 
establishing  the  Niagara  Falls  Park.  Every 
one   will   be   interested  to  hear   that   their 
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labours  are  so  far  advanced  that  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  New  York  is  to  be 
asked,  at  its  next  session,  to  set  apart 
$i,400,cxx)  as  compensation  to  the  property- 
owners  for  the  land  to  be  expropriated  in 
order  to  form  the  Park.  The  State  of  New 
York  does  itself  great  honour  by  taking  up 
the  project  in  the  way  it  has  done,  not  only 
wishing  to  preserve  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world  from  desecration,  but  to  make  it 
free  to  others  besides  rich  tourists.  It  is 
said  that  most  of  the  property-owners  are 
satisfied  with  the  proposed  compensation, 
although  they  claimed  more  than  three  times 
as  much.  We  hope  that  our  own  legislators 
will  not  allow  the  project  of  an  International 
Park  at  Niagara  Falls  to  drop.  Every  year 
that  passes  will  add  to  the  necessity  for  it 
and  the  difficulty  of  carrying  it  out,  and  it 
will  be  not  only  a  graceful  and  public-spirited 
act,  but  a  real  benefit  to  the  country. 


At  the  December  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Education  for  Hamilton  Mr.  J.  H.  Smith 
tendered  his  resignation  as  Inspector  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  city,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Ballard,  M.A.,  Mathematical  Master  in  the 
Collegiate  Institute  was  appointed  to  the  va- 
cant Inspectorship.  This  change  was  chiefly 
brought  about  by  a  strong  feeling  entertained 
by  certain  members  of  the  Board  that  the 
whole  time  of  an  Inspector  should  be  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Public  Schools.  With 
this  view  we  are  cordially  in  sympathy,  as 
we  believe  that  in  a  large  and  prosperous 
city  like  Hamilton  there  is  work  enough  in 
the  Public  Schools  to  occupy  the  entire  time 
of  an  Inspector.  The  change  thus  made  is 
a  change  of  system  and  not  simply  of  men. 
In  1879,  at  the  death  of  the  late  Mr.  Macal- 
lum,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  an  In- 
spector. Certain  leading  members  of  the 
Board,  thinking  the  time  favourable,  pre- 
pared a  scheme  by  means  of  which  it  was 
proposed  to  put  the  entire  school  system  of 
the  city  practically  under  the  management 
of  one  person.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
the  city  was  divided  into  four  districts  with  a 
Head  Master  over  each  district ;  the  Princi- 
pal  of  the   Collegiate    Institute   was    made 


Principal  of  the  Public  Schools  as  well,  and 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  school  law 
an  Inspector  was  appointed  who  was  re- 
quired to  devote  a  specified  time  in  each  half- 
year  to  the  inspection  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  the  city.  This  plan  has  been  in  operation 
for  upwards  of  five  years,  and  while  it  has 
much  to  commend  it,  it  has  not  proved  satis- 
factory to  many  of  the  citizens  of  Hamilton, 
and  hence  the  change. 


In  Mr.  W.  H.  Ballard,  the  newly-appointed 
Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Hamilton, 
the  Board  have  secured  the  services  of  an 
eminent  educator,  and  one  whom  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  will  render  valuable 
service  in'his  new  field  of  labour.  For  many 
years  past  he  has  been  Mathematical  Master 
in  the  Collegiate  Institute,  and  the  record  of 
that  school  shows  conclusively  that  in  the 
department  of  mathematics  he  has  few  equals 
as  a  teacher.  During  a  number  of  years  in 
succession  the  pupils  trained  by  him  have 
won  the  highest  honours  at  the  Senior  and 
Junior  Matriculation  at  Toronto  University. 
Though  a  specialist  in  mathematics,  he. has 
not  neglected  other  departments  of  our  edu- 
cational work.  He  has  taken  an  active  part 
in  all  the  Teachers'  Conventions  that  have 
been  held  in  Hamilton,  and  in  some  of  those 
held  in  the  adjoining  counties  as  well.  We 
have,  therefore,  every  reason  to  believe  that 
he  will  make  a  successful  Inspector,  and  con- 
gratulate the  Board  upon  their  judicious 
choice  and  Mr.  Ballard  upon  entering  his 
new  field  of  labour. 

We  often  feel  great  professional  sympathy 
for  the  isolated  country  teacher,  who  has 
perhaps  from  twenty  to  fifty  pupils,  froni 
those  who  can  hardly  speak  plain  to  those 
who  can  do  questions  in  Interest.  Teachers 
who  have  charge  of  one  graded  class,  though 
they  have  their  difficulties,  have  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  It  is  often  in  the  classes  reading 
in  say  the  .Second  and  Third  reading  books 
that  the  trouble  of  introducing  a  proper 
course  of  study  begins.  Nevertheless,  do 
not  let  yourselves  be  discouraged,  even 
though  some  of  your  precious  pupils  do  not 
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want  to  study  grammar,  and  "  pa  "  or  "  ma  " 
say  they  need  not,  because  it  will  be  no  use 
to  them.  You  know  what  ought  to  be  done 
and  how  a  school  ought  to  be  managed,  and 
if  you  only  make  the  attempt  in  the  right 
way  you  will  get  support  in  carrying  out  the 
course  of  study  which  your  experience  and 
knowledge  of  your  profession  will  enable  you 
to  frame.  Written  examinations  sometimes 
help,  and  written  work  of  various  kinds. 
Music  and  Drawing  are  not  to  be  forgotten 
— the  change  of  work  is  grateful,  and  they 
will  interest  the  children.  If  the  teacher 
takes  an  active,  pleasant  interest  and  pride 
in  his  work,  so  will  the  children — he  can 
help  them  to  be  better  and  more  useful  men 
and  women;  they  can  help  h'm'in  many 
ways,  and  in  spite  of  difficulties  and  disad- 
vantages they  will  not  go  without  their 
reward. 

OBITUARY. 

During  the  past  year  the  inevitable  mes- 
senger, Death,  has  summoned  more  than  one 
scholar  from  the  scene  of  his  earthly  labours. 

Among  these  none  was  better  known  to 
Canadians  than  Dr.  Howe,  lately  of  New- 
ington  College  and  formerly  of  the  "  Old 
Grammar  School,"  now  the  Toronto  Col- 
legiate Institute.  Those  who  knew  him  will 
remember  his  amiable  and  truthful  dispo- 
sition and  the  high  principle  which  charac- 
terized all  his  acts — in  college  days  at  Dub- 
lin his  fellow-students  used  to  call  him  "  the 
Israelite  in  whom  there  is  no  guile." 

The  degrees  of  M.A.  and  LL.D.  were  be- 
stowed on  him  by  his  Alma  Mater  in  1859, 
when  he  visited  Ireland  for  that  purpose, 
accompanied  by  Dean  Boomer!  He  also 
obtained  an  honorary  degree  in  Sydney. 
We  are  fortunately  able  to  present  our  read- 
ers with  the  following  sketch  of  Dr.  Howe's 
life:—  ' 

Michael  Callanan  Howe,  LL.D.,  was  born 
in  Tipperary  County,  Ireland,  and  adopted 
at  an  early  age  by  his  mother's  brother.  Dr. 
Callanan,  who  held  the  high  position  of 
President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  at  the 
tirt\e  of  (jeorge  the  Fourth's  visit,  and  de- 
clined knighthood  at  the  hands  of  that  prince. 


His  uncle  being  unmarried,  a  rigid  martinet, 
and  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession, 
his  house  was  the  resort  of  the  talented  and 
rising  men  of  the  city,  who,  under  no  social 
restraints,  often  set  a  bad  example  to  the 
lonely  country  lad.  Galled  by  the  harsh 
treatment  of  his  relative  and  ambiuous  to 
be  independent  of  him,  he  ran  away  and 
entered  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  as  a  sizar, 
for  which  he  was  disinherited,  and  in  place 
of  /ioo,ooo  sterling,  was  cut  off  with  his 
uncle's  watch  and  a  lew  classical  books.  He 
obtained  his  scholarship  in  due  time,  and 
left  college  to  study  medicine,  for  which  he 
had  an  inherited  taste  ;  he  had  almost  finished 
his  medical  studies  when  he  offered  himself 
for  the  position  of  Classical  Master  in  the 
Royal  Belfast  Academical  Institution,  and 
was  appointed  out  of  forty  candidates,  of 
which  the  late  Dr.  Connon,  of  Upper  Can- 
ada College,  was  one.  During  his  residence 
in  Belfast  he  married  in  1S51,  and  four 
months  after  resigned  his  lucrative  and  hon- 
ourable position  in  consequence  of  the,  fees 
of  the  classical  pupils  being  lowered. 

He  sailed  for  Canada,  May,  1851,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  Cayuga  School,  which  he 
retained  six  months,  and  was  then  offered 
Gait  School,  where  he  remained  one  year, 
having  been  requested  to  take  the  Toronto 
Grammar  School,  on  the  demise  of  Mr. 
Crombie.  On  leaving  Toronto  in  1866  he 
went  to  Australia,  where  he  filled  the  posi- 
tion of  Head  ^Master  of  Newington  College, 
Parramatta,  for  many  years  till  obliged  to 
resign  from  ill-health,  which  resulted  in  his 
death  on  the  3rd  of  August,  1884. 

EXAMINATION  HUMOUR. 

National  Exchequer  is  the  person  who 
collects  all  the  cheques  which  belong  to  the 
nation. 

Habeas  Corpus  Act  enacted  that  no 
woman  or  descendant  of  a  woman  should  sit 
on  the  throne  of  France,  1679. 

.The  Declaration  of  Rights  is  that  any  man 
can  vote  for  whoever  he  wants  to  without 
its  being  known. 

Oliver  Cromwell  was  protector,  he 
was  found  to  be  extravagant  and  he  was 
executed. 

National  Exchequer  is  the  person  who 
attends  to  the  money  matters  of  the  nation. 

Exchequer  means  cashier  of  all  Britain's 
money. 

The  above  are  selections  from  answers 
given  by  pupils  at  the  recent  Entrance  EX' 
aminalion  for  High  Schools, 
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THE  question  of  a  Provincial  Uni- 
versity has  at  last  reached  a  hope- 
ful position.  Whatever  other  merits 
the  present  scheme  may  possess,  not 
the  least  is  found  in  the  kind  of  har- 
mony to  be  brought  into  our  Univer- 
sity Education — a  harmony  whose 
chief  excellence  will  be  in  its  diversity, 
rather  than  in  its  uniformity,  obtained 
through  the  distinctive  functions  pre- 
served by  the  Federating  Colleges. 
If  interpreted  wisely  the  occasion  has 
come  not  only  to  give  a  grand  im- 
petus to  the  educational  interests  of 
our  country,  but  also  to  give  such  an 
impetus  to  the  cause  of  religion  as 
it  may  not  receive  for  many  years  to 
come.  A  grave  responsibility,  there- 
fore, rests  upon  all  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  give  effect  to  some  such 
scheme  as  is  now  under  consideration. 
In  the  face  of  such  possibilities  as  lie 
before  us  in  this  Province  of  having  a 
thoroughly  equipped  system  of  univer- 
sity education,  second  to  none  on 
the  Continent,  it  must  be   an  oppor- 


tune time  to  ask.  What  provision  is  to 
be  made  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  ? 

In  Great  Britain  to-day,  with  all 
the  interest  that  has  attached  to  the 
establishment  of  its  national  schools, 
no  question  has  been  so  popular,  and 
none  receives  greater  attention  than 
that  embraced  in  the  higher  education 
of  women.  Within  the  last  fifteen 
years,  we  may  say  that  a  complete 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  emanci- 
pating the  governess  from  her  once 
unenviable  servitude  to  the  possibili- 
ties which  are  placed  within  her  reach, 
through  sharing  in  the  honours  of 
London,  Cambridge,  and  Oxford, 
formerly  denied  her. 

In  our  own  country  for  some  years 
public  opinion  has  been  slowly  matur- 
ing, and  recognizes  more  and  more  the 
importance  of  the  subject  as  forming 
an  essential  factor  in  the  true  and 
permanent  progress  of  the  people,  in 
our  social,  moral,  and  religious  inter- 
ests.     It    may   be    said  that  perfect 
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unanimity  of  sentiment  prevails  on 
the  desirability  of  giving  to  young 
women  every  opportunity  and  every 
facility  for  mental  culture,  now  open 
to  young  men  ;  but  a  difference  of 
opinion  does  exist  as  to  the  best 
methods  which  should  be  adopted  to 
accomplish  this  worthy  end.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  that  in  the  mother 
country,  the  prevailing  opinion  is  in 
favour  of  separate  Colleges  for  wo- 
men, and  opposed  to  the  system  of 
co-education.  In  the  United  States, 
although  co-education  has  been  much 
in  favour  for  some  years,  yet  it  will 
not  be  safe  for  us  to  take  their  experi- 
ence as  a  criterion  that  the  system  is 
a  sound  one,  or  that  beneficial  results 
are  to  follow.  If  we  examine  the  soil 
on  which  this  product  of  co-education 
is  growing,  we  shall  find  that  it  is  an 
artificial  soil,  designed  to  produce 
forced  growth.  Misconceived  notions 
of  the  end  in  view,  and  the  means  to 
obtain  it  have  been  produced.  Equa- 
lity of  rights  to  both  sexes  and  the 
means  to  obtain  them  have  raised 
false  issues.  False  and  extravagant 
notions  of  Womeiis  Rights  have 
sprung  up  side  by  side  with  the  just 
demands  of  equal  rights  to  women  in 
matters  of  education.  The  claim 
that  woman  is  man's  equal  intellectu- 
ally, and  in  a  sense  physically,  and 
that  she  should  enjoy  precisely  the 
same  advantages,  had  to  be  estab- 
lished by  our  neighbours.  The  only 
test  that  would  satisfy  or  be  accept- 
able to  certain  claimants  of  Equality 
was  found  in  admitting  both  sexes  to 
the  same  classes,  same  courses  of 
study,  and  same  examinations — hence 
co-education. 

The  effects  of  any  system  of  educa- 
tion may  not  be  seen  for  many 
years,  but  if  present  indications  are 
keenly  watched,  we  shall  guard 
against  making  experiments  where  the 
moral  character  of  those  educated  is 
at  stake.  We  shall  not  allow  our- 
selves to  be  carried  away  with    the 


delusion  that  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge is  the  only  or  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  true  education.  The 
question,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  virtually  settled,  and  that,  largely  by 
the  good  sense  and  preference  shown 
by  our  women  for  separate  Colleges. 
The  fact  that  during  the  past  twelve 
years  so  many  Ladies'  Colleges  have 
been  established,  and  their  success 
placed  beyond  a  doubt,  is  sufificient 
evidence  that  our  people  are  prepared 
to  support  separate  Colleges  for  the 
education  of  their  daughters.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  pre- 
ference has  been  shown  'during  a 
period  when  our  public  education,  in 
our  High  Schools  and  Collegiate  In- 
stitutes, has  been  making  extraordi- 
nary progress,  affording  the  highest 
facilities  at  comparatively  little  or  no 
expense. 

It  may  be  premature  to  draw  con- 
clusions from  the  results  already  ob- 
tained under  the  privileges  enjoyed 
by  our  young  women  of  attending  the 
classes  in  the  several  Universities, 
yet,  while  it  is  true  that  the  doors 
have  just  been  opened,  we  may  still 
note  the  extent  to  which  our  women 
are  in  sympathy  with  the  movement. 
From  the  comparatively  small  num- 
ber who  avail  themselves  of  the  pro- 
visions thus  made,  is  it  not  suggestive 
that  there  is  something  more  wanted 
than  merely  to  be  admitted  to  Uni- 
versity classes  ?  Do  not  our  Canadian 
young  women  value  more  highly  the 
advantages  of  College  Residence,  and 
the  mental  culture  and  refinement, 
that  are  to  be  obtained  by  coming 
into  contact  with  their  instructors  and 
superiors  as  well  as  with  their  fellow- 
students?  The  extent  to  which  at 
present  our  Universities  are  doing  the 
work  of  the  higher  education  of  women, 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  following 
facts,  kindly  given  by  the  Presidents 
of  these  Universities  respectively  : — 
At  University  College,  Toronto, 
taking  regular  course  in  arts,  seven 


Our  Ladies'  Calicoes, 
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lady  students  :  Queen's  University, 
Kingston,  eight ;  Victoria  University, 
Cobourg,  two,  witli  three  occasional 
students  ;  McGill  University,  Mon- 
treal, fourteen,  with  sixteen  occasional 
students. 

If  any  conclusion  at  all  is   drawn 
from  the  above,  it  must  be  that  marked 
success  has  attended  the  system  of 
separate   classes    established   by   our 
friends    in    Montreal,    through    the 
liberal  gift  of  the   Hon.  Donald  A. 
Smith  in  placing  $50,000  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  University  for  the  higher 
education    of    women.      That   these 
numbers  will  be  largely  increased  in 
this  University  next  year  there  can  be 
no   doubt.     On   the   question   under 
consideration  Sir  William  Dawson,  in 
his   Annual   University  Lecture  last 
November,  said  :  "  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  dwell  on  the  subject  of 
separate  education  for  women,  as  at 
least  one  of  the  best  methods  in  the 
junior  years  of  the  College  Course. 
We  already  have  a  larger  class  than 
all   those  of  the  co-educationists   of 
Canada  united.     But  I  may  say  that 
if  I  had  ever  entertained  any  doubts 
in  the  matter,  they  would  have  been 
dissipated  by  witnessing  the  work  of 
our  classes,   and  by  observing   how 
much  more  pleasantly  and  familiarly, 
and  how  much  more  usefully,  from  a 
purely  educational  point  of  view,  it 
goes  on  than  it  would  do  in  the  pres- 
ence of  large  classes  of  young  men." 

Another  important  feature  in  con- 
nection with  this  question  which  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of,  at  a  time  when 
we  are  paving  the  way  to  a  liberal 
University  education,  is  involved  in 
the  end  to  be  kept  in  view,  viz.:  Shall 
the  aim  of  our  Higher  Education  for 
Women  be  Professional  Training?  No 
mistake  should  be  made  here.  We 
must  not  commit  the  error  already 
made  in  the  education  of  our  young 
men.  We  have  to  deplore  that  there 
is  a  general  tendency  to  undervalue 
the  advantages  of  a  thorough  training 


in  our  Colleges  and  Universities  unless 
it  opens  up  a  door  to  Professional  life. 
The  worthy  President  of   University 
College,  Toronto,  whose  strong  views 
on  co-education  are  so  well  known, 
expressed  himself  with  equal  sound- 
ness on  this  question.     In  his  recent 
address  at  the  Convocation  of  Uni- 
versity College,  he  says  :  "  But  edu- 
ca<tion    in    its    highest  sense    means 
something    distinct    from    this.       It 
means  education  based  on  the  love  of 
knowledge    for   its    own  sake ;    and 
widely  diffused  so  that  it  shall  leaven 
the   whole  community  and  make  us 
an  educated  people.     For  this   pur- 
pose we  stand  peculiarly  in  need  of 
highly     educated     women,     through 
whom  we  may  look  for  intellectual 
culture    extending   its  refining  influ- 
ences even  into  the  stormy  arena  of 
political  contention,   while  it   places 
before  the  rising  generation  a  humane 
and  ennobling  standard  such  as  we 
can  very  partially  lay  claim  to  now. 
This   is    what    I    understand   by  the 
Higher   Education  of  Women ;  and 
this    the   present   scheme    tends    to 
retard  rather  than  to  secure."     While 
we  advocate  the  fullest  liberty  in  this 
matter  to  women  who  have  the  taste 
and  the  nerve  to  enter  professional 
life,   there    is   little   danger  that  the 
privileges     afforded     them     will    be 
abused.     A   policy    of    Free   Trade, 
however,  will  be  the  safest  for  our 
gentlemen  professionals  to  adopt  in 
this  case,  whatever  their  politics  may 
be,   for  any  effort  made   to    protect 
themselves  by  barring  out  women  will 
only  create  the  greater  desire  to  in- 
vade   their   sacred    precincts.      The 
professional  tendencies  of  the  times 
may  be  observed  from  the  following  : 

At  Queen's,  number  of  lady  students  in 

Medicine 14 
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Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  there  are  not  ample  opportunities 
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for  our  women  to  exercise  their  very 
highest  gifts  in  mental  culture  and 
refinement.  There  is  a  Profession 
open  to  them  of  possibilities  hitherto 
not  dreamed  of,  and,  up  to  the  present, 
very  inadequately  filled — The  Profes- 
sion of  Teaching. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  to  do  with  Institutions 
for  the  Higher  Education  of  Women, 
that  the  supply  of  teachers  possessed 
of  high  scholarship  and  the  refine- 
ment so  necessary,  is  not  equal  to  the 
demand — and  the  demand  is  becom- 
ing greater  every  year.  In  England 
some  years  ago  there  were  two  classes 
of  female  teachers,  or  governesses,  as 
they  were  more  generally  styled. 
Both  did  their  work  badly.  One 
class  rose  from  the  lower  ranks,  and 
by  indomitable  perseverance  acquired 
an  education  that  fitted  them  for  im- 
parting a  certain  amount  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  they  were  lacking  in  the 
polish  that  English  people  demanded 
for  the  drawing-room.  The  other 
class  came  from  a  very  different  rank. 
Women  once  in  the  enjoyment  of 
comfort  and  ease,  meeting  with  re- 
verses in  life,  found  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  themselves,  and  without 
the  intellectual  preparation  undertook 
the  management  of  schools  or  gave 
private  instruction,  and  sadly  failed. 
They  left  as  a  monument  of  their 
failure  the  odium  that  attached  for  a 
long  time  to  the  Boarding  Schools. 

We  want  to  elevate  the  profession 
of  teaching  in  Canada  to  the  dignity 
to  which  it  is  justly  entitled.  What  is 
needed  is  that  women,  who  have  had 
the  advantages  of  the  highest  mental 
culture  as  well  as  the  refining  influ- 
ences of  our  best  homes,  should  not 
consider  it  beneath  their  dignity  to 
engage  in  the  work  of  education. 
Let  women  consider  it  their  privilege 
as  well  as  their  duty  to  take  a  part  in 
this  work,  even  when  they  do  not  re- 
quire to  enter  it  for  a  "  Living,"  and 
the  cause  of  education  will  receive  a 


jiejo  inspiration.  We  shall  then  have 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  Annex 
College  in  affiliation  with  the  Provin- 
cial University,  thereby  securing  in 
separate  classes  the  advantages  of  a 
distinguished  Professoriate. 

Our  women  are  specially  adapted 
to  the  work  of  teaching.  The  educa- 
tional success  already  achieved  by 
female  teachers  is  evidence  of  their 
adaptation  for  it,  and  gives  encourage- 
ment to  extend  the  facilities  to  pre- 
pare them  for  this  particular  work. 

In  the  United  States  the  proportion 
of  female  teachers  engaged  in  the 
work  of  public  education  is  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  In  Ontario  the  propor- 
tion will  be  over  fifty  per  cent. 

Owing  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
small  remuneration  paid  our  public 
school  teachers  there  is  necessarily  a 
want  of  permanency  in  the  profession. 
From  four  to  five  years  is  the  average 
experience  gained  by  the  teacher,  and 
his  calling  is  made  the  stepping-stone 
to  some  more  lucrative  vocation. 
And  who  can  blame  him  ?  Into  what 
calling  in  life  can  a  man  enter  with 
so  discouraging  an  outlook  ?  The 
teacher,  who  is  prepared  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  profession,  may 
be  described  as  a  person  who  is 
determmed  to  sacrifice  himself  on  his 
country's  altar.  And,  while  the  argu- 
ment of  a  want  of  permanency  applies 
with  equal  force  to  lady  teachers,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that, 
during  this  short  period,  they  exercise 
a  far  more  powerful  influence  in  the 
moulding  of  character.  Woman's 
ready  sympathy,  her  simple  and  clear 
methods  of  expression,  her  soul  power 
earlier  developed,  all  tend  to  give  her 
the  supremacy  in  influencing  the 
moral  and  religious  life  of  the  young. 
In  our  Kindergartens  and  Elementary 
Schools  the  field  is  hers  by  conquest. 
And  when  we  have  learned  to  de- 
mand qualifications  of  greater  import- 
ance than  those  determined  by  written 
examinations,  the  supply  will  not  be 
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.greater  than  the  demand,  and  our 
lady  teachers  will  be  better  paid  for 
the  work  they  do.  We  come  now  to 
deal  more  directly  with  the  Ladies'  Col- 
leges. Their  necessity  has  been  fully 
implied  in  the  foregoing  remarks. 

I.  The  distinctive  character  of  their 
.work. 

With  reference  to  the  share  of  edu- 
cational work  entrusted  to  these 
Colleges,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
have  a  two-fold  object  in  view. 

{a)  To  give  a  liberal  education,  em- 
bracing a  knowledge  of  Music  and  the 
Fine  Arts.  To  co-operate  as  far  as 
possible  in  the  matter  of  University 
Education. 

{b)  To  assist  in  the  moulding  of 
•character,  under  a  wisely  ordered 
system  so  difficult  to  obtain  even  ir^ 
the  best  regulated  homes.  To  afford 
the  refining  influences  which  will 
better  prepare  our  women  for  the 
profession  of  teaching. 

In  regard  to  the  matter  of  co-edu- 
cation I  feel  called  upon  in  this  con- 
nection to  enter  a  protest  against  it, 
based  on  personal  experience  derived 
under  a  system  of  co-education  as 
well  as  under  separate  classes.  The 
age  demands  of  the  young  lady  that 
she  should  know  something  of  Music 
and  Painting,  whilst  no  such  demands 
are  made  of  her  brother.  The  time 
which  must  be  devoted  to  these  sub- 
jects renders  it  impossible  to  compete 
on  equal  terms,  otherwise  we  are  de- 
manding a  much  larger  share  of  work 
from  her.  In  order,  therefore,  that 
the  young  lady's  literary  work  may  be 
carried  on  in  connection  with  these 
additional  subjects,  it  becomes  neces- 
:sary  for  her  to  have  separate  classes, 
where  satisfactory  provision  can  be 
made  for  the  differences  in  study. 
Again,  the  demands  of  social  life 
prevent  the  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  their  education  along  the 
same  lines.  A  young  lady  labours 
under  many  disadvantages  in  attempt- 
ing a  heavy  course  of  study  after  the 


age  of  twenty,  at  which  time  the 
young  man  is  expected  to  begin  the 
severer  studies  of  his  course.  I^xcep- 
tional  cases  there  may  be,  but  we 
must  submit  to  the  inevitable  and  to 
the  general  law  : — 

2.  The  relation  of  Ladies'  Colleges 
to  Church  and  State. 

(a)  The  Ladies'  Colleges  to  be  not 
only  in  name  but  in  fact  under  the 
direct  control  of  their  respective 
churches. 

{b)  The  State  to  give  a  definite 
recognUion  and  value  to  the  higher 
work  of  education  done. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Ladies' 
Colleges  that  we  welcome  the  pro- 
spective University  Confederation. 
The  Churches  relieved  of  some  of  the 
burdens  of  secular  education  will  be 
able  to  give  more  attention  to  legiti- 
mate church  work  in  providing  for 
the  higher  education  of  their  women, 
second  only  in  importance  to  the 
efficient  education  of  candidates  for 
the  Ministry.  The  denominations 
controlling  the  education  of  women, 
in  addition  to  the  influence  exercised 
in  the  University  of  the  Province, 
need  have  no  fears  of  the  safety  of 
our  State  Education. 

It  is  no  credit  to  our  Churches  to 
be  able  to  say  that  they  have  not  the 
charge  of  a  smgle  Ladies'  College  in 
Ontario.  That  there  is  not  one 
College  for  the  Higher  Education  of 
Women  with  one  dollar's  endowment. 
Which  of  our  denominations  will  be 
the  first  to  set  a  noble  example  ? 
Who  will  be  the  first  benefactor  in 
Ontario  to  help  the  endowment  of 
these  Colleges  ?  With  a  liberal  en- 
dowment which  would  lessen  the 
actual  cost  to  students,  thus  enabling 
them  to  continue  longer  at  College, 
and  at  the  same  time  increase  the 
facilities  for  still  higher  work,  these 
Colleges  are  destined  to  give  an  im- 
pulse to  the  cause  of  education  that 
it  has  not  yet  received. 

Owing  to  the  denominational  con 
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trol  here  advocated,  and  we  think 
wisely,  no  State  aid  can  be  expected. 
Their  connection  with  the  Provincial 
University  along  the  lines  already 
established  will  be  found  of  the  very 
greatest  service.  The  examinations 
held  in  these  Colleges,  where  desired, 
under  the  control  of  the  University 
Senate,  may  be  made  more  effective 
by  not  only  recognizing  them  in  the 
regular  University  course  in  proceed- 
ing to  a  degree,  but  also  giving  them 
the  value  of  qualifications  required 
for  teachers'  certificates.  To  com- 
plete the  work  undertaken  by  these 
Colleges  an  Annex  College  for  women 
is  needed,  in  direct  afiiliation  with  the 
Provincial    University   and     Normal 


School.  The  number  of  women 
entering  on  a  full  University  course 
may  be  limited,  but  the  number  de- 
manded for  the  teaching  profession 
will  always  be  large.  An  Institution 
combining  both  these  interests  could 
be  made  a  success.  The  women  pur- 
suing a  University  course  and  those 
preparing  for  teachers  would  have  the 
safeguards  of  a  College  Residence, 
and  in  much  of  their  work,  common 
to  both  courses,  they  would  enjoy 
equally  the  advantages  provided  under 
the  scheme  of  University  Confedera- 
tion. Such  Annex  College  would 
afford  the  advantages  of  separate 
classes,  and  would  combine  efificiency 
with  economy. 


LORD  ARDMILLAN  ON  HONOUR  IN  BOYS. 


HIS  Lordship  said — I  really  scarcely 
can  understand  why  it  is  that 
my  young  friends  here  have  done 
me  the  honour  of  requesting  me  to 
deliver  the  prizes  to  them,  unless  it 
be  that  through  the  shadows  cast  by 
many  years,  and  in  spite  of  grey  hairs 
and  grandchildren,  they  still  perceive 
in  me  the  lingering  spark  of  a  yet  un- 
extinguished boyishness.  And  per- 
haps it  may  be  so.  I  do  not  mourn 
for  the  lapse  of  time,  nor  complain 
that  "  my  May  of  life,  has  fallen  into 
the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  nor  amid 
the  flying  years  do  I  wish  the  reno- 
vation of  youth,  nor  even  seek 

.     .     .     Moram 
Rugis  et  instanli  senectae 
Adfeiet,  indomitaeque  morti. 

Nor  even   do    I    vainly  murmur  as  I 
look  back, 

Oh,  age  has  weary  days, 
And  nights  of  sleepless  pain  ; 
Thou  golden  time  of  youthful  prime 
Why  comest  thou  not  again  ? 

I  know  well,  that  the  spring-time  can 
never  return  ;  but  there  is  a  youthful 


feeling  which  outlasts  the  youth  of 
life,  and  the  heart  never  grows  old, 
unless  we  deaden  its  sensibility  by 
selfishness.  Therefore,  it  has  been 
my  endeavour  and  my  delight,  to 
keep  fresh  and  unbroken  my  interest 
and  sympathy  in  the  progress  and 
feelings  and  the  sports  of  youth. 
I  am  happy  in  the  companionship  of 
the  young.  I  have  always  been, 
friendly  to  athletic  exercises  and  to 
competitive  athletic  exercises.  I  be- 
lieve that  manly  sports,  and  generous 
rivalry  and  honourable  competitions, 
and  the  lesson  of  winning  without  con- 
ceit and  losing  without  grudge,  and 
the  qualities  of  promptitude,  energy, 
temper,  courage  and  endurance,  de- 
veloped and  trained  in  these  com- 
petitions, are  of  great  value,  both  now, 
in  school  work  and  college  work,  and 
afterwards  in  the  battle  of  life. 
(Cheers.)  Therefore,  I  say,  work  well, 
and  strive  earnestly  and  contend  hon- 
ourably, and  wear  your  honours  mod- 
estly, and  you  will  be  the  better  for 
all  your  efforts,  mental    or  physical. 
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It  is  very  pleasant  to  see  the  sight — 
and  it  is  not  an  uncommon  one — of 
the  best  athlete,  the  fastest  in  the 
race,  the  Captain  of  the  Eleven,  stand- 
ing at  the  same  time,  among  the  fore- 
most, contending  in  the  literary 
Olympics  of  your  higher  work.  But 
other  lessons  are  taught  in  your  games. 
I  particularly  allude  to  that  fine  feel- 
ing of  honour — what  Burke  calls,  "  the 
sensibility  of  principle,  the  chastity  of 
honour — which  feels  a  stain  like  a 
wound."  That  honour  is  taught  and 
trained  and  exercised  in  such  com- 
petitions. I  remember  a  few  years 
ago  being  present  on  your  ground  at 
a  cricket  match.  The  Eleven  of 
Merchiston  were  in  the  midst  of  their 
innings,  and  playing  an  uphill  game. 
A  fine-spirited  youth  was  at  the  wicket, 
with  his  eye  well  in,  hitting  freely  and 
well.  The  wicket  keeper  caught  the 
ball.  "How  is  that,  umpire?"  said 
he.  "Not  out,"  said  the  ura'pire. 
"  Yes  I  am  out,"  said  the  youth,  "  it 
touched  my  bat,  and  I  felt  it ;"  and 
he  walked  off  from  the  wicket  amid 
the  cheers  of  every  one  in  the  field,  in 
which  I  heartily  joined.  (Cheers.) 
Many  cricketers  would  have  preserved 
silence.  No  rule  of  the  game  that  I 
know  would  have  been  broken  by 
accepting  the  umpire's  decision,  but 
the  spirit  of  the  noble,  ingenuous 
youth  spurned  the  deceit,  and  led 
him  to  disclose  the  fact.  That  was 
a  true  honour.  I  will  tell  you  an  an- 
ecdote of  older  date,  which  illustrates 
the  same  thing.  Long  ago,  in  the 
days  of  State  lotteries — a  very  bad 
institution,  which,  like  many  other 
bad  things,  has  passed  away  in  the 
progress  of  the  nation — two  young 
gentlemen  agreed  to  purchase  each  a 
lottery  ticket.  One,  who  lived  in 
London,  was  to  buy  both  tickets,  one 
for  each  in  his  own  name,  and  he  did 
so.  The  time  for  drawing  the  prizes 
came,  and  the  one  in  town  wrote  to 
his  friend  in  the  country,  "Your tick- 
et has  turned  up  a  ^^5,000  prize." 
"How  do  you    know  it    is    mine?" 


writes  back  the  "  rusticus  abnormis." 
"  Because,"  wrote  the  other,  "  when  1 
bought  the  two  tickets  I  put  a  little 
mark  in  pencil  on  the  back  of  the 
ticket  that  was  intended  for  you,  and 
that  has  gained  the  prize."  No 
human  being  could  have  known  but 
himself,  but  he  disclosed  the  truth 
and  gave  up  the  prize,  because  his 
honour  prompted  him  to  do  so.  A 
finer  spirit  of  honour  has  rarely  been 
seen,  than  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
man  who  would  have  so  acted. 
Such  a  spirit  Burns  describes  as  glow- 
ing on  the  countenance,  when  "  The 
eye,  e'en  turned  on  empty  space, 
beams  keen  with  honour."  Such  a 
feeling  of  honour  is,  I  believe,  devel- 
oped in  the  games  and  competitions 
of  a  great  school  like  this.  This  ex- 
cellent school  has  again  this  session, 
in  the  fencing-hall,  in  the  field,  and 
in  the  class-room,  maintained  its  dis- 
tinction ;  and  it  is  delightful  to  all 
those  who  take  an  interest  in  Merch- 
iston, to  feel  that  it  has  done  so. 
There  are  other  admirable  institutions 
in  this  city,  but  there  is  room  for  them 
all.  True  scholarly  earnestness 
should  have  a  friendly  character  as 
well  as  an  improving  influence — 
"  emollit  mores  nee  sinit  esse  ferox"^ 
— and  then  our  enlightened  love  of 
education  rises  above  jealousy.  No 
good  institution  ever  prospers  by  the 
depreciation  of  another.  Now,  one 
word  before  I  close — You  here  win 
prizes,  but  you  gain  better  things  still. 
Here  you  form  warm,  precious,  hearty 
friendships  that  may  last  through  life, 
and  which  are  better  things  than  prizes. 
Cultivate  the  heart  as  well  as  the  head. 
Knowledge  is  good  ;  but  love  is  better 
still ;  and  higher,  nobler,  purer  than 
the  finest  natural  instinct  or  social 
spirit  of  honour  is  the  Christian  feel- 
ing which  leads  a  man  to  live  as  under 
the  eye  of  God,  who  sees  your  every 
act  and  knows  your  every  feeling. 
So  to  love,  and  so  to  live,  is  to  realize 
the  greatest  happiness  permitted  to 
man  upon  earth.     (Cheers.) 
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THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  CONSTITUTIONAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  ENGLAND. 


BV    D.    NASMITH,    ESQ.,    LL.B. 


( Continued  fro7n  page  12.) 


HOW  British  sovereignty  came  to 
be  lodged  in  the  joint  hands  of 
the  Crown,  the  Lords  and  the  Com- 
mons as  assembled  in  Parliament  will 
appear  hereafter.  For  the  moment 
the  proposition  is  this :— Regarding  the 
Crown  as  one  unit,  the  Lords  as  the 
second  unit,  and  the  Commons  as  the 
third  unit,  it  may  be  said  that  indi- 
vidually each  is  powerless,  collectively 
they  are  sovereign.  In  short,  by  the 
theory  of  our  constitution,  no  change 
can  be  effected  in  it  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  three  elements.  In 
other  words,  when  a  change  is  sug- 
gested three  wills  are  necessary  to 
make  it  law — the  will  of  the  Com- 
mons, the  will  of  the  Lords,  and  the 
will  of  the  Crown,  i.e..  A,  B,  and  C 
must  agree.  Each  of  the  three  has 
the  indisputable  and  equal  right  to 
his  opinion,  and  has  not  merely  the 
right,  but  is,  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  position,  bound  to  exercise  it  con- 
scientiously, for  A,  B,  and  C  are  each 
and  all  trustees  of  the  national  inter- 
ests. If  for  the  sake  of  the  propo- 
sition it  is  assumed  that  it  is  arranged 
between  the  three  that  B  and  C  shall 
take  the  initiative  in  all  matters,  and 
that  when  B  and  C  are  agreed  the  as- 
sent of  A  shall  be  asked,  it  is  obvious 
that  when  B  and  C  do  agree  A  should 
be  able  and  prepared  to  assign  a 
strong  reason  for  withholding  assent ; 
nor  is  it  less  obvious  that,  as  one  of 
three  fiduciaries,  nothing  could  justify 
A  in  concurring  with  B  and  C  con- 
trary to  A's  clear  conviction  of  duty 
to  the  cestui  que  trust — tlie  nation.  If 
impersonal  propositions  of  this   kind 


are  unanswerable,  how  is  it  possible 
logically  to  alter  the  case  by  individ- 
ualizing? If  we  take  A  to  represent 
the  Crown,  B  the  Lords,  and  C  the 
Commons,  then  I  say  that  by  our 
constitution  the  Crown,  the  Lords, 
and  the  Commons  has  each  its  dis- 
tinct duty  to  the  nation.  That  duty 
is  to  act  conscientiously  and  inde- 
pendently the  one  of  the  other  when 
they  cannot  agree.  The  reciprocal 
duty  of  the  nation  is  to  support  all 
when  they  do,  and  each  when  it  does. 
If  the  matter  under  consideration  is 
deemed  important  and  agreement  ap- 
pears hopeless,  our  constitution  has 
provided  the  means  of  solving  the 
difficulty.  By  a  dissolution  of  Par- 
liament, and  an  appeal  to  the  con- 
stituencies, the  opinion  of  the  nation 
at  large  may  be  ascertained,  and  A, 
B,  and  C  thus  relieved  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  acting  on  their  indi- 
vidual conviction. 

In  1679  one  faction  of  the  nation 
wished  to  coerce  Charles  II.  to  be- 
come a  party  to  the  exclusion  of  his 
brother  James  from  the  throne — 
James  was  an  avowed  Papist.  The 
members  of  that  faction  were  branded 
by  their  opponents  with  the  epithet 
"Petitioners,"  and  at'terwards  with 
that  of  "  Whigs."  They  in  their  re- 
turn branded  their  opponents  with 
the  epithet  "  Abhorrors,"  and  after- 
wards with  that  of  "  Tories."  It  was 
not,  however,  till  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  that  the  nation  it- 
self became  divided  into  the  two 
great  parties,  the  Whigs,  or  friends  of 
the  new  establishment,  and  the  Tories 
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and  Jacobites,  its  secret  or  avowed 
opponents.  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  Whigs  should  have  the  confidence 
of  the  Protestant  successors  to  the 
crown,  and  more  especially  that  of  the 
early  Hanoverian  princes,  and  that 
places  of  power  and  profit  should  fall 
into  their  hands.  Prior  to  17 14,  as 
is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Eng- 
lish history,  our  Kings  and  Queens 
had  been  the  prime  movers  of  their 
individual  policy.  If  not  always  sus- 
ceptible of  advice,  most  of  them  were 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  de- 
tails of  government  to  be  well  able  to 
act  without  it.  An  important  change, 
however,  in  the  administration  had 
gradually  been  developed  between  the 
Restoration  and  the  close  of  the  reign 
of  Willinm  III.  From  the  accession 
of  William  I.  the  King  had  always 
had  his  Privy  Council,  composed  of 
the  great  officers  of  State,  and  of  such 
other  persons  as  he  thought  fit  to 
summon  to  it.  With  these  privy 
councillors,  who  were  sworn  to  fidelity 
and  secrecy,  he  discussed  matters  of 
State  policy,  and  in  most  instances 
adopted  the  course  approved  of  by 
the  majority.  In  this  body,  always 
more  or  less  numerous,  it  was  natural 
that  the  King  should  find  certain 
members  in  whom  he  reposed  special 
confidence,  and  with  whom  he  private- 
ly discussed  matters  before  submitting 
them  to  the  general  council.  We 
find  the  term  "  Cabinet  Council  "  ap- 
plied to  those  special  confidants  as 
early  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  the  Restoration, 
in  fact  till  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  that 
the  King  with  his  Cabinet  Council 
finally  determined  matters  without 
discussing  them  with  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil, simply  submitting  their  decisions 
to  that  body  for  formal  ratification  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  that  this  course  of  proceed- 
ing became  the  settled  practice.  In 
that  reign  the  two  bodies  became  dis- 
tinct, the  Privy  Council  being  practi- 


cally excluded  from  all  business  of 
State.  Royal  proclamations  and  or- 
ders still  emanate,  however,  as  the  law 
requires,  from  the  Privy  Council. 

On  the  accession  of  George  I.  the 
personal  superintendence  of  the  Crown 
came  to  an  end.  His  Majesty  could 
not  speak  the  English  language.  He 
was  neither  familiar  with  English  poli- 
tics nor  with  English  character.  He 
therefore  wisely  entrusted  to  his  min- 
isters the  entire  management  of  his 
new  kingdom.  To  a  large  extent  his 
son  followed  his  example.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  for  about  forty 
years  the  personal  authority  of  the 
Crown  was  practically  imperceptible. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  first  two 
Georges  nine  different  ministers  di- 
rected the  affairs  of  the  State.  "  It 
became,"  says  Hallam,  "  the  point  of 
honour  among  public  men  to  fight 
uniformally  under  the  same  banner, 
though  not  perhaps  for  the  same 
cause,  if  indeed  there  was  any  cause 
really  fought  for  but  the  advance- 
ment of  a  party."  All  England — 
peers  and  commons  were  thus  divided 
into  two  parties.  .  Every  man  was  as- 
sumed to  be  either  Whig  or  Tory. 
The  administration  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Ministry.  Lord  Macaulay 
says: — "The  Ministry  is  in  fact  a 
committee  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by 
the  crown,  but  it  consists  exclusively 
of  statesmen,  whose  opinion  on  the 
pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree, 
in  the  mam,  with  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
Among  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee are  distributed  the  great  de- 
partments of  the  administration.  Each 
minister  conducts  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  his  own  office  without  refer- 
ence to  his  colleagues.  But  the  most 
important  business  of  every  office, 
and  especially  such  business  as  is 
likely  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  Parliament,  is  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  the  whole   Ministry. 
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In  Parliament  the  Ministers  are  bound 
to  act  as  one  man  on  all  questions  re- 
lating to  the  Executive  Government. 
If  one  of  them  dissents  from  the  rest 
on  a  question  too  important  to  admit 
of  compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire. 
While  the  Ministers  retain  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Parliamentary  majority, 
that  majority  supports  them  agamst 
opposition,  and  rejects  every  motion 
that  reflects  on  them  or  is  likely  to 
embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit  that 
confidence,  if  the  Parliamentary  ma- 
jority is  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is 
used,  with  the  conduct  of  foreign  af- 
fairs, with  the  conduct  of  a  war,  the 
remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  Commons  should  take  on 
themselves  the  business  of  adminis- 
tration, that  they  should  request  the 
Crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop 
and  that  man  a  judge,  to  pardon  one 
criminal  and  execute  another,  to  ne- 
gotiate a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis, 
or  to  send  an  expedition  to  a  partic- 
ular place.  They  have  merely  to  de- 
clare that  they  have  ceased  to  trust 
the  Ministry  and  to  ask  for  a  ministry 
that  they  can  trust." 

It  was  not  till  after  the  year  1836 
that  it  became  the  fashion  to  style  the 
Whigs  "  Liberals  "  and  the  Tories 
"  Conservatives."  Like  the  terms 
"  Whig "  and  "  Tory,"  the  terms 
"  Liberal "  and  "  Conservative  "  are 
at  the  present  day  meaningless.  They 
describe  no  policy,  represent  no  set 
of  political  opinions.  They  are  mere 
party  names.  The  terms  A's  and  B's 
would  be  as  descriptive  and  less  per- 
nicious, for  between  the  best  men  of 
each  party  there  is  no  perceptible  dif- 
ference. Whether  Liberals  or  Con- 
servatives, the  best  of  each  are  staunch 
supporters  of  the  Constitution.  There 
is,  however,  this  distinction  between 
the  two  parties — all  Conservatives  are 
Royalists  ;  whereas  the  Liberal  party, 
embracing  as  it  does  all  who  are  not 
Conservatives,    necessarily     includes 


those  whose  tendencies  are  Demo- 
cratic. Hence  the  initial  difficulty  of 
every  Liberal  premier. 

But,  be  that  as  it  may,  the  point  be- 
fore us  is  this  : — The  position  of  A, 
B,  and  C,  relatively  to  the  nation  at 
large  has  by  the  institution  of  party 
government  been  somewhat,  but  not 
unfortunately,  complicated.  Though 
relatively  to  each  other  and  to  the 
nation  A,  B,  and  C  are  units,  as  al- 
ready stated,  by  the  system  of  party 
government,  B  and  C  each  consists  of 
two  elements,  viz..  Conservative  B's 
and  Liberal  B's,  and  Conservative  C's 
and  Liberal  C's.  When  the  question 
in  the  Commons,  e.  g.,  is  whether 
it  is  or  is  not  good  for  the  nation 
that  a  certain  suggested  change 
should  be  made,  or  be  made  in  a 
particular  manner  at  a  particular  time, 
— of  course  it  is  assumed  by  the  maker 
of  the  suggestion  that  the  nation 
really  desire  it ; — and  it  happens  that 
the  Liberal  C's  outvote  the  Conserva- 
tive C's — the  vote  of  the  Commons  is 
in  favour  of  the  suggested  change. 
The  same  proposition  then  goes  up 
to  the  Lords,  who  must  come  to  the 
same  vote  before  the  assent  of  the 
Crown  can  be  asked.  Should  it  hap- 
pen that  the  Conservative  peers  should 
outvote  the  Liberal  peers,  the  vote  of 
the  Upper  House  will  not  accord 
with  that  of  the  Lower.  But,  though 
reference  to  the  Crown  under  such 
circumstances  is  impossible,  reference 
to  the  nation  is  not.  It  is  possible 
that  the  wish  of  the  nation  has  been 
misconceived  by  B  or  C.  The  pre- 
mier may  request  the  Crown  to  dis- 
solve Parliament,  or  the  Crown  may 
of  its  own  motion  do  so,  but  neither 
is  in  duty  bound  to  do  so.  There 
may  be  valid  reasons  apart  from  the 
particular  question  why  that  course 
should  not  be  adopted.  There  is  yet 
another  course  open  by  which  com- 
pliance with  the  will  of  the  nation 
may  be  secured.  The  Crown,  should 
it  be  satisfied  that  the  majority  in  the 
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Lords  are  antagonistic  to  the  real  de- 
sire of  the  people,  can  create  any 
number  of  peers  that  it  may  think  fit, 
and  can  therefore,  if  satisfied  that  it 
is  its  duty  to  do  so,  create  Conserva- 
tive or  Liberal  peers  sufficient  to 
silence  any  factious  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  peers.  It  need  hardly  be 
stated  that  the  Crown  will  not  resort 
to  this  measure  unless  satisfied  that 
it  is  demanded  by  the  nation,  of 
which  fact  it  cannot  be  assured  other- 
wise than  by  the  constitutional  method 
of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  people 
— a  dissolution  of  Parliament  and  a 
general  election. 

Glancing  over  the  Chronomctrical 
Chart  of  English  History,  and  regard- 
ing it  century  by  century,  the  follow- 
ing incidents  appear  to  be  landmarks 
in  the  growth  of  Constitutional  Gov- 
ernment— as  we  now  understand  it 
— in  England.  In  1066  William  of 
Normandy  laid  claim  to  the  crown  of 
England,  Jure  successiofiis.  He  repu- 
diated the  title  jure  belli.  By  chap- 
ters fifty-two  and  fifty-eight  of  his  laws, 
however,  he  made  feudalism,  and  that 
a  most  special  feudalism,  the  rule  of 
land  tenure  in  England.  He  claimed, 
as  vested  in  himself,  the  sovereign 
title  to  the  soil  of  the  country.  All 
tenants  were  made  mere  usufructu- 
aries— a  theory,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  consistent  only  with  that  of  ab- 
solute monarchy.  It  is  true  that  in 
theory  no  new  laws  could  be  enacted 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Great 
Council  of  which  the  King  was  the 
head  ;  but,  as  there  was  no  security 
for  individuals  against  acts  of  the  pre- 
rogative, the  King's  will  in  matters 
temporal  was  practically  absolute. 
Normans  and  Saxons  alike  were  Ro- 
man Catholics.  Politically  and  social- 
ly, the  influence  of  the  Church  was 
enormous.  The  Church  of  Rome 
was,  in  fact,  at  that  period,  the  domi- 
nant power  in  Europe.  In  1 185  the 
ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  jurisdic- 
tions were  separated. 


The    Ttvcljth    Century.— Yiemy    I. 
married  a  Saxon  Princess,   and  gave 
to  the  Saxons  a  charter  of  liberties. 
Of  him.  Lord  Brougham  says: — "It 
is  certain  that,  with  great  talents  and 
address,  Henry  was  one  of  the  most 
unprincipled    and  tyrannical  Princes 
that  ever  sat  upon  the  English  throne." 
Of.the  reign  of  Stephen,  Mackintosh 
says  : — •"  This  reign  presents  the  most 
perfect  condensation  of  all  the  ills  of 
feudality  to  be  found  in  history."  But 
there  are  a  few  bright  spots  even  on 
the  dark  page  of  this  century.     Three 
Crusades,  if  of  no  other  value,  brought 
distant  nations  into  contact.     In  1 107 
the  bishops  were  reluctantly  forced  to 
concede   homage   to  the    King.     In 
1 164,  we  have  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Clarendon  abundant  proof  that  there 
was  then  living  in   this  island  those 
who  clearly  understood  the  true  prov- 
ince of  the  Church  and  that   of  the 
secular  power,  and  to  whom  the  no- 
tion of  impertum  in  iniferio  and  papal 
interference  was  intolerable.     A  care- 
ful study  of  the  Constitutions  of  Clar- 
endon will  amply  repay  the  student ; 
he  will  there  find  why  the  archbishops 
and  other   spiritual    dignitaries  were 
made  barons  of  the  realm.     Attempts 
were  also  made  to  place  secular  law 
on  a  firmer   basis.     Trial   by   battle 
was  superseded  by  sixteen  sworn  re- 
cognitors.    The  country  was  divided 
into  six  districts,  and  itinerent  justices 
were  appointed  to  secure  the  admin- 
istration   of    uniform   justice.       The 
twelfth  century   closed  with   a  popu- 
lation in  England  of  about  two  mil- 
lion,    practically    the    same   as    that 
found  by  William  in   1066.     Natural 
increase  and  the  influx   of  Normans 
had  been  balanced  by  the  horrors  of 
civil  war. 

The  Thirtee7ith  Century.— The  an- 
nals of  the  dawn  of  this  century  are 
stained  with  royal  blood-shed,  if  not 
by  the  hands,  at  the  instance  of  Roy- 
alty. It  is  said  that  King  John 
I  caused  the  assassination  of  his  nephew 
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Arthur  in  1203.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Prince's  death  was  the  loss  to  the 
Kings  of  England  of  the  major  por- 
tion of  their  continental  possessions. 
The  gain  to  this  nation  is  said  to  have 
been  the  final  adoption  by  the  Nor- 
man nobles  of  England  as  their  home. 

The  characteristic  of  the  first 
seventy  years  of  this  century  is  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  spiritual  and 
lay  barons  in  the  great  task  of  annihilat- 
ing monarchy  in  the  country  and  sub- 
stituting for  it  the  government  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

In  1 2 15,  the  nobles,  headed  by 
Archbishop  Langton,  presented  them- 
selves in  arms  before  King  John  and 
compelled  him  to  sign  Magna  Charta. 
To  sections  twelve,  fourteen,  eighteen, 
thirty-nine,  forty,  and  forty-one,  I  di- 
rect the  special  attention  of  those  not 
at  present  familiar  with  them.  In 
1258,  the  nobles,  headed  by  Simon 
de  Montfort,  assembled  in  arms  at 
Oxford  and  passed,  at  what  was  after- 
wards termed  the  Mad  Parliament, 
the  "  Oxford  Statutes,"  which,  among 
other  matters,  provided  that  twenty- 
four  persons  should  be  appointed  to 
secure  the  faithful  execution  of  the 
laws,  and  that  those  persons  should 
be  responsible  to  Parliament,  which 
should  assemble  three  times  a  year; 
that  four  knights  should  be  chosen  by 
the  freeholders  of  each  county  to  at- 
tend the  Parliament ;  and  that  it' 
should  be  their  duty  to  inquire  into 
grievances  within  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  deliver  their  inquisition  to 
Parliament.  In  1265  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort and  the'  nobles  who  supported 
him  required  that  two  burgesses  should 
be  returned  to  Parliament  for  every 
borough  in  each  county.  In  1297  the 
statute  usually  styled  "Confirmatio 
Chartarum "  re-enacted  the  Magna 
Charta,  with  important  additions,  one 
of  which  made  the  presence  of  the 
burgesses  in  Parliament  indispensable, 
another   made   taxation    without    the 


consent  ot  Parliament,  illegal.  In 
this  instance,  Edward  I.,  who  reigned 
from  1272  till  1307,  co-operated  with 
the  Lords  and  Commons.  Sir  Mat- 
hew  Hale,  says  of  Edward  I.  : — "  He 
is  well-styled  our  English  Justinian  ; 
for,  in  his  time,  the  law,  as  if  by  a 
bound,  obtained  a  very  great  perfec- 
tion." He  says  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment in  the  time  of  this  king  are  full 
of  excellent  wisdom  and  perspicuity, 
yet  brevity.  It  would  be  an  error, 
however,  to  conclude  that  Edward  I. 
was  guiltless  of  arbitrary  and  violent 
measures. 

The  Fourteenth  Century. — Though 
it  is  not  clear  when  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  first  had  a  separate  ex- 
istence, it  is  generally  admitted  that 
they  sat  separately,  at  least,  in  1343. 
In  1352  the  Commons  began  to  take 
the  initiative  in  popular  measures,  and 
in  1376  they  impeached  the  Lords 
Latimer  and  Nevil,  together  with  four 
commoners,  for  illegal  practices. 

During  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
(1377  to  1399)  the  nobles  divided, 
and,  distracted  by  rival  factions,  were, 
for  the  time  being,  unable  to  support 
the  Commons  in  their  struggle  with 
the  Crown ;  the  result  was  that  Rich- 
ard succeeded  in  making  the  royal 
will  the  only  law.  There  always  has 
been  a  limit  to  British  endurance  of 
tyranny,  of  whatever  nature,  or  from 
whatever  quarter.  Nobles  and  com- 
mons, heedless  of  other  matters,  flock- 
ed to  the  standard  of  Henry  of  Lan- 
caster, and  Richard  was  deposed. 

The  Fifteenth  Century. — In  1406, 
and  apparently  without  any  intention 
on  the  part  either  of  the  king  or  the 
Lords  to  give  offence  to  the  Com- 
mons, Henry  IV.  and  the  Lords  dis- 
cussed the  then  condition  of  the 
country  and  the  question  of  a  grant. 
The  Commons,  however,  protested. 
They  declared  that  it  was  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  Constitution  for  the  king 
to  take  notice  of  matters  pending  in 
Parliament,  and  maintained  it   to  be 
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their  exclusive  right  to  originate  money 
bills.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
(1422-1461)  the  Commons  substituted 
bills  for  petitions. 

The  Sixteenth  Century. — From  the 
commencement  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  in  1455  till  the  close  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty  in  1603,  the  history  of 
England  is  almost  a  blank  as  to  mat- 
ters constitutional.  During  those  wars, 
the  nobles  who  were  not  destroyed 
were  so  crippled  as  to  be  powerless  to 
aid  the  Commons.  No  fewer  than 
eighty  princes  of  the  blood  are  said  to 
have  perished.  The  Roman  Church, 
the  sole  remaining  power  capable  of 
coping  with  the  Crown,  was  laid  pros- 
trate by  Henry  VHI.  The  new  An- 
glican Church,  of  which  he  declared 
himself  the  head,  had  neither  the  in- 
clination nor  ability  to  thwart  his  will. 
His  parliaments  were  obsequiousness 
itself.  The  introduction  of  printing, 
the  discovery  of  America,  religious 
discussions  and  persecutions,  and  a 
rapidly  developing  commerce  divert- 
ed for  a  time  the  public  mind  from 
politics ;  but,  during  the  long  and 
brilliant  reign  of  Elizabeth,  nobles 
and  commoners  gradually  recovered 
their  political  energy.  At  the  hands 
of  the  great  champion  of  Protestant- 
ism and  the  destroyer  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  all  were  willing  to  endure 
what  but  few  would  then  tolerate 
from  another. 

The  Seventeenth  Century. — In  1604 
the  Commons  vindicated  their  right 
to  determine  the  question  of  contested 
elections.  In  the  same  Parliament 
they  maintained  the  privilege  of  Par- 
liament in  the  case  of  Sir  Thomas 
Shirley.  In  162 1  they  impeached 
Sir  Giles  Mompeson  and  others,  and 
thus  revived  a  practice  that  had  been 
in  disuse  since  1449.  On  the  i8th 
December,  162 1,  the  Commons  re- 
corded their  celebrated  Declaration 
of  Rights,  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
right  fully  to  discuss  in  Parliament  all 
matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 


State.  They  were  therein  supported 
by  members  of  the  Upper  House, 
and,  notably  among  them,  by  Oxford, 
Southampton,  Essex,  Warwick,  Say, 
and  Spencer.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
contemptible  servility  of  the  bishops 
and  the  judges,  the  reign  of  James  I., 
the  advocate  of  the  divine  right  of  the 
Stuart  Kings,  would  have  been  still 
more  fruitful  in  the  reassertion  of 
constitutional  principles. 

Of  the  history  of  the  five  Parlia- 
ments of  Charles  I.  it  is  unnecessary 
and  impossible  to  say  more  than  that, 
in  1628,  his  third  Parliament  present- 
ed their  Petition  of  Rights.  That, 
having  dissolved  his  fourth  Parliament 
on  the  5th  of  May,  1640,  and  resolved 
to  govern  without  one,  Charles  sum- 
moned a  general  council  of  peers  at 
York  on  the  24th  September,  1640. 
The  peers  met,  but  the  only  advice 
they  had  to  give  to  the  king  was  to 
summon  Parliament.  That,  in  his 
fifth  Parliament,  known  as  the  Long 
Parliament,  Strafford  and  Laud  were 
impeached  ;  Ship-money,  the  Star 
Chamber,  and  the  High  Commission 
Court  were  abolished.  The  Com- 
mons then  presented  to  the  king  their 
Remonstrance,  consisting  of  two  hun- 
dred and  six  articles,  which  incident 
is  specially  memorable  for  the  fact 
that  the  discussion  concerning  it  fur- 
nishes us  with  the  first  distinct  proof 
of  the  existence  of  two  parties  in  the 
Commons,  respectively  known,  at  a 
later  date,  as  the  Cavaliers  and  the 
Roundheads.  Charles  supposed  this 
disunion  to  be  his  opportunity,  but 
he  was  mistaken  ;  the  consequence  is 
well  known.  The  violation  of  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution  cost 
him  his  head. 

The  interregnum,  commonly  styled 
the  Commonwealth,  endured  from  the 
30th  January,  1649,  till  the  8th  May, 
1660.  A  more  able  man  than  Crom- 
well never  held  sway  in  this  country, 
or  more  splendidly  vindicated  its  hon- 
our   abroad ;    but    even    his    genius 
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could  not  solve  the  problem  of  gov- 
erning England  without  the  union  of 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 

In  1660,  feudal  tenure  was  abolish- 
ed in  England,  and,  speaking  gener- 
ally, all  tenures  were  turned  into  free 
and  common  socage.  With  the  ex- 
ceptions we  cannot  now  deal.  In  lieu 
of  the  feudal  privileges  thus  taken 
from  the  Crown,  Parliament  gave  it 
an  excise  duty.  In  1661,  under  the 
name  of  the  "  Guards,'"  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  standing 
army.  In  1670,  Chief  Justice  Vaughan 
maintained  the  dignity  of  trial  by 
jury — an  institution  which,  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  has 
defied  alike  the  tyranny  of  great  and 
small — by  ruling  that  jurymen  are 
responsible  only  to  God  and  their 
consciences. 

On  the  6th  March,  1679,  the  Com- 
mons, in  Danby's  case,  resolved  that 
a  dissolution  of  Parliament  does  not 
stop  an  impeachment,  and  that  a 
pardon  under  the  great  seal  in  bar  of 
an  impeachment  is  void.  In  1677 
the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  fixed  the 
time  within  which  persons  thrown  into 
prison  must  be  produced  after  service 
of  the  writ  upon  the  gaoler,  and  made 
any  judge  refusing  the  writ  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  ^500.     On  the  5th  Nov- 


ember, 1688,  at  the  request  of  ninety 
peers,  William  of  Orange,  landed  in 
England,  and  James  II.,  who  had  dis- 
gusted ever}'  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, fled.  The  i6th  December,  1689, 
is  memorable  for  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  the  same  year  the  Toleration  and 
Mutiny  Acts  were  passed.  In  1694 
the  censorship  of  the  press  was 
abolished. 

■  The  Eighteenth  Century. — In  1701, 
the  Act  of  Settlement  secured  a  Pro- 
testant succession  to  the  Crown,  and, 
among  other  matters,  made  the  judges 
removable  only  at  the  instance  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In  1 7 14, 
as  already  stated,  party  governments 
became  a  constitutional  principle. 

The  Nineteenth  Century. — In  1807 
the  slave  trade  was  abolished.  In 
1829  the  Roman  Catholic  Relief  Act 
was  passed.  In  1832  the  Reform 
Bill  effected  a  general  redistribution 
of  seats,  coupled  with  an  extension  of 
the  franchise.  1867  witnessed  a  like 
procedure.  In  1858  tardy  justice 
was  accorded  to  the  Jews  by  their 
admission  into  Parliament. 

With  such  a  history,  may  we  not, 
in  the  language  of  Shakespeare,  say — 

"  Nought  shall  make  us  rue, 

If  England  fo  itself  do  rest  but  true  ?  " 

— The  Educational  Times. 


LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  MEN  AT  COLLEGE.— IL 

BY  D.  A.  O'SULLIVAN,   M.A.,   LL.B.,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW,  TORONTO. 


PROFESSIOX  OR  NO  PROFESSION. 

IT  is  natural  to  suppose  that  every 
person  is  intended  for  some  use- 
ful or  ornamental  position  in  society. 
A  college  boy  is  a  person,  therefore, 
etc. ;  he  can  work  out  the  syllogism 
without  any  instructions  from  the 
Professor  of  Logic.  He  may  not  be 
able  to  get  beyond  the  general  propo- 
sition— nor  indeed  may  the  professor, 
although    the    latter    may    cover    his 


retreat  by  a  learned  reference  to 
general  and  particular  propositions, 
that  the  boy  may  be  pardoned  for 
not  understanding  at  the  stage  in 
which  we  are  considering  him  at  pres- 
ent. But  the  question  is  :  What  is  the 
position  to  be  assumed  or  likely  to  be 
assumed  by  the  boy,  and  does  it  make 
any  difference  to  him,  or  is  it  worth 
while  considering  at  the  early  stage  of 
college  life?  Rather,  can  any  good 
be  done  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  by 
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the  most  elaborate  enquiry  into  the 
possibilities  of  the  future? 

The  boy  we  have  seen  has  already 
a  fair  rudimentary  education — knows 
the  three  R's — his  prayers  and  the 
decencies  of  social  life.  These  are 
his  stock-in-trade ;  now  he  is  going  in 
for  more.  There  is  Latin  and  Greek, 
History  and  Philosophy,  Science  and 
Polite  Literature,  the  Fine  Arts. 
What  need  has  he  of  these  or  any  of 
these,  and  what  return  will  they  bring 
him  or  his  father  or  to  society  at  large? 

I  believe  no  man  can  be  over- 
educated  in  his  own  profession  ;  he 
can't  know  too  much  of  law  if  he  is  a 
lawyer,  or  too  much  medicine  if  a 
doctor,  or  too  much  theology  or 
divinity  as  it  is  said  if  a  clergyman. 
But  I  am  far  from  believing  that  a 
man  may  not  be  so  well  educated 
outside  his  profession  as  to  become  a 
comparative  failure  within.  He  has 
expended  his  energies  in  one  direction 
and  hopes  to  make  his  living  in 
another.  That  is  a  mistake.  Life  is 
too  short — or  rather  the  studying 
time  of  life  is  too  short  for  such 
■elaborate  by-play.  His  studies  have 
not  been  to  the  point.  No  one  can 
fit  himself  for  one  calling  by  making 
another  his  chief  attraction.  It  is 
making  love  to  one  person  and  marry- 
ing some  one  else.  Every  man  is 
ignorant  unless  he  is  well  instructed 
in  what  pertains  to  him — well  up  as 
they  say  in  his  own  calling,  and  so  if 
his  calling  requires  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  preparation,  then  the  college 
education  should  be  so  proportioned. 
I  will  refer  presently  to  the  object  in 
view  in  a  college  and  in  professional 
schools ;  for  the  present  we  are  dis- 
cussing how  much  or  how  little  of 
that  education  is  necessary  or  desir- 
able. If  the  waiters  in  some  of  the 
New  England  hotels  can  take  your 
orders  in  several  languages,  would 
not  every  sensible  man  say  that  was  a 
great  waste  of  energy?  Esthetic 
people  may  say  that  it  makes  them 


better  waiters,  but  that  is  to  be 
doubted.  The  young  man  who  goes 
into  a  dry-goods  store  and  can  give 
full  descriptions  of  the  clothing  and 
dress  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
might  stand  a  poor  chance  with  a 
rival  who  never  saw  the  outsidt  even 
of  a  college,  and  couldn't  tell  a  to<ja 
praetexia  from  the  cheapest  tunica. 
But  on  the  other  hand  doctors  have 
been  known  to  whom  the  Latinity  of 
the  Pharmacopceia  was  as  far  removed 
as  that  of  Tacitus,  and  whose  educa- 
tion was  altogether  behind  the  terms 
of  their  diploma — unless  their  title 
Doctor  was  to  be  regarded  in  the 
lucus  a  non  lucendo  principle.  And 
things  equally  uncomplimentary  about 
lawyers  and  their  legal  maxims  may 
be  adduced,  as  also  not  to  offend  by 
omission,  the  clergyman  and  the 
difficulties  of  his  rubrics. 

To  come  back  to  the  question  we 
set  out  with,  it  is  obvious  a  line  must 
be  drawn  somewhere.  Does  the  man 
need  a  liberal  education ;  if  not,  why 
should  the  boy  spend  his  time  and 
money  in  obtaining  it?  If  he  pro- 
poses the  study  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions it  goes  without  saying  that  he 
should  have  a  liberal  education  for 
a  ground  work.  If  his  pursuit  is 
journalism,  literature,  the  fine  arts,  or 
such  avocation  as  that  the  brain  is 
the  worker  \  it  becomes  a  necessity. 
In  manual  labour — if  any  one  is  to 
be  found  now  who  is  to  work  with  his 
hands — it  is  a  luxury,  and  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  it  may  be  a  positive 
hindrance. 

I  am  not,  of  course,  here  speaking  of 
Commercial  Colleges  ;  they  are  train- 
ing schools  of  a  different  type  and  do 
work  for  special  classes;  well  con- 
ducted they  might  fairly  grant  a 
degree  which  would  be  or  ought  to  be 
of  more  use  in  our  times  than  the 
degrees  in  an  ordinary  arts  course. 

I  would,  therefore,  say  to  a  .young 
man,  consider  if  a  college  education 
is  to  be  a  luxury  or  a  necessity  to 
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you,  if  it  will  help  you  to  make  your 
living  after  you  are  done  with  it,  and 
will  come  into  requisition  every  day. 
If  there  is  nothing  open  to  you  after 
your  course  except  to  become  a  waiter, 
then  you  had  better  give  up  the  idea 
of  a  college  education  at  once.  If 
you  are  to  become  a  farmer  or  a 
mechanic,  though  I  am  ashamed  to 
make  this  suggestion,  your  good 
school  education  will  probably  suffice; 
though  if  you  have  the  time  and 
money  by  all  means  continue  at  least 
long  enough  till  you  find  that  you  are 
despising  yourself  for  thinking  of 
these  honest  employments.  But  do 
not  aim  at  any  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions unless  you  have  a  decent  educa- 
tion. You  will  be  called  upon  to  mix 
with  educated  people  in  public,  and 
if  you  have  not  learned  that  silence  is 
golden  your  speech  will  betray  you. 
And  speech  will  at  times  be  a  neces- 
sity when  silence  would  be  a  crime, 
and  what  then  would  become  of  you? 
Well,  you  might  say  truthfully,  "  per- 
haps I  would  do  as  well  as  the  nm  of 
the  others,"  and  so  you  would,  I 
regret  to  say,  and  if  you  are  content 
to  be  as  good  as  the  rwi  of  the  others, 
then  there  is  no  reason  you  would 
appreciate,  why  you  should  not  run  as 


they  have  run.  I  would  propose  that 
you  win  the  race,  however,  and  run 
as  the  man  who  comes  in  first.  The 
first-class  men  in  the  learned  profes- 
sions are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  men 
who  have  ordinary  talents  joined  to 
an  extraordinary  use  of  them,  and  the 
men  of  extraordinary  talent,  or  rather 
the  geniuses  who  average  one  in  ten 
thousand.  \n  my  estimate  the 
chances  are  a  thousand  to  one  that 
any  given  student  is  not  a  genius,  and 
to  ensure  success,  to  run  the  race,  he 
must  use  all  his.  talents  and  know  how 
to  use  them.  The  right  use  of  a 
college  education  to  a  professional 
man  is  to  teach  him  how  to  make  the 
best  use  of  his  faculties  in  the  master- 
ing of  the  profession.  In  older  and 
wealthier  countries  the  idea  that  any 
preparatory  course  should  even  re- 
motely point  to  any  profession  was 
scoffed  at,  regarded  as  utilitarian  and 
Scotch  and  smelt  of  the  shop,  but  I 
believe  that  idea  is  largely  adopted 
in  this  country.  Here  you  must  have 
your  shingle  out  before  you  are  twenty- 
five,  and  indeed  if  the  strict  theory  of 
a  liberal  education  joined  to  a  study 
of  the  professions  were  to  prevail,  a 
man  might  take  his  wife  and  family  to 
see  himself  presented  for  his  degree. 


EDITORIAL. 


COLERIDGE'S  "ANCIENT 
MARINER." 

THE  publication,  in  Mr.  Morley's 
admirable  "English  Men  of  Let- 
ters Series,"  of  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill's 
monograph  on  Coleridge  once  more, 
and  we  should  say  authoritatively,  re- 
cites the  circumstances  under  which 
Coleridge's  immortal  ballad  was  writ- 
ten. As  both  the  Ancient  Mariner 
and  Christabel  are  subjects  for  literary 
stud)4  for  the  educational  work  in  Eng- 
lish for  the  current  year,  we  may  not 
be  doing  dis-service  by  relating  in  brief 


the  origin  of  the  former  of  these 
poems,  and  by  supplying  some  critical 
estimate  of  its  weird  character  and 
the  genius  of  the  man  who  penned  it. 
Despite  DeQuincey's  objections  to 
Wordsworth's  connection  with  the 
poem,  this  latest  biographer  of  Cole- 
ridge adheres  to  Wordsworth's  own  ac- 
count of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  written.  These  are  briefly  as 
follows  : — the  poem  was  intended  as 
a  "  pot-boiler,"  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  a  holiday  ramble  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of   Linton    and    the  Valley  of 
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Stones,  undertaken  by  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth,  accompanied  by  the  lat- 
ter's   sister.     In    the    course   of  this 
ramble,    Wordsworth     tells     us,    was 
planned    the   poem   of    the   Ancient 
Mariner,  founded  on  a  dream,  as  Mr. 
Coleridge   said,    of    his    friend    Mr. 
Cruikshank.     "  Much    the     greatest 
part  of  the  story  was  Mr.  Coleridge's 
invention,   but    certain   parts    I    sug- 
gested ;  for  example,  some  crime  was 
to  be   committed   that   should   bring 
upon  the  Old  Navigator,  as  Coleridge 
afterwards  delighted   to  call  him,  the 
spectral  prosecution,  as  a  consequence 
of  that  crime  and  his  own  v/anderings. 
I  had    been   reading  in    Shelvocke's 
Voyages,  a  day  or  two  before,"  Words- 
worth continues,  "  that  while  doubling 
Cape  Horn  they  frequently  saw  alba- 
trosses in  that  latitude,  the  largest  sort 
of  sea-fowl,  some  extending  their  wings 
twelve  or  thirteen    feet.     'Suppose,' 
said  I,  '  you  represent  him  as  having 
killed  one  of  these  birds  on  entering 
the  South  Sea,  and  that  the  tutelary 
spirits  of  these  regions  take  upon  them 
to  avenge  the  crime.'     The  incident 
was  thought  fit  for  the  purpose,  and 
adopted     accordingly.     I     also    sug- 
gested the  navigation  of  the  ship  by 
the  dead   men,  but  do  not  recollect 
that  I  had  anything  more  to  do  with 
the  scheme  of  the  poem.     . 
As  we  endeavoured  to  proceed  con- 
jointly (I  speak  of  the  same  evening) 
our    respective    manners    proved  so 
widely  different,  that   it  would  have 
been  presumptuous  in  me  to  do  any- 
thing but  separate  from  an  undertaking 
upon  wliich  I   could   only  have  been 
a  clog.      .     .     The  Ancient  Mariner 
grew  and  grew  till  it  became  too  im- 
portant for  our  first  object,  which  was 
limited   to    our    expectation   of    five 
pounds  ;  and  we  began  to  think  of  a 
volume  which  was  to   consist,  as  Mr. 
Coleridge  has  told  the  world,  of  poems 
chiefly  on  supernatural  subjects." 

Out  of  these   simple  incidents  was 
wrought  that   wild,  weird  picture  of 


the  imagination — the  Ancient  Mariner, 
and  whose  supernatural  beauties  are 
as  marked  as  are  the  supernatural 
characters  of  the  poem  itself  Out  of 
this  intimacy  between  Wordsworth 
and  Coleridge,  which  began  in  1797, 
also  grew  the  idea  of  publishing,  con- 
jointly, the  volume  Wordsworth  speaks 
of  above,  the  product  of  which  was 
the  Lyrical  Ballads,  which  appeared 
in  the  spring  of  1798.  How  this  vol- 
ume came  to  be  written,  Wordsworth 
alreadygives  us  in  part  theexplanation. 
But  we  have  a  fuller  account  of  the 
project  in  the  Biographia  Liter  aria, 
which,  we  think,  is  of  sufficient  interest 
here  to  set  forth. 

In  their  daily  rambles  in  the  Quan- 
tock  Hills,  in  Somersetshire,  the   two 
poets  had  had  many  talks  together,  as 
Coleridge  remarks,  "  on  the  two  car- 
dinal points  of  poetry,  the  power  of 
exciting  the  sympathy  of  the  reader 
by  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  truth  of 
nature,  and  the   power  of  giving  the 
interest  of  novelty  by  the  modifying 
colours  of  the   imagination.     .     . 
The  thought  suggested  itself  (to  which 
of  us  I  do  not  recollect)  that  a  series 
of  poems  might  be  composed  of  two 
sorts.     In  the  one  the  incidents  and 
agents  were   to  be,  in   part  at  least, 
supernatural ;  and  the  interest  aimed 
at  was  to  consist  in   the  interesting  of 
the  affections   by  the  dramatic  truth 
of  such   emotions  as  would   naturally 
accompany  such  situations,  supposing 
them    real.     .     .     For     the    second 
class,  subjects  were  to  be  chosen  from 
ordinary  life ;  the   characters   and  in- 
cidents were  to  be  such  as  will  be  found 
in  every  village   or   its  vicinity,  where 
there  is  a  meditative  and  feeling  mind 
to  seek  after  them,  or  to  notice  them 
when  they  present  themselves."     In 
this  idea  originated   the  plan   of  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  a  plan  that  not  only 
had  in  view  the  publication  of  a  joint 
volume  of  verse,  but  that  in  its  style 
and  method,  would  be   a  wholesome 
departure    from    the    poetic   diction,. 
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with  its  forced  antithesis  and  monot- 
onous rhythm,  which  had   enthralled 
English  verse  from  the  days  of  Pope, 
Of  tb.e  poets  that  burst  into  song  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  only  two 
of  them — Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
— were  possessed  of  the  critical  and 
poetic    powers    combined.       Shelley 
and  Keats,  though  they  were  masters 
of  a  fine  classical   style,   never  indi- 
cated their  preference  for  any  poetic 
methods  of  construction.     Scott  and 
Byron  were  both  reckless  of  style,  and 
may  be  said  often  to   fall  below  any- 
thing like  art  in  the  form,  rhythm,  and 
diction    of  the   verse   in  which  they 
chiefly  wrote.     Both  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge,  on  the  contrary,  were  critics 
of-style,  and  both  entered  their  protest 
against  that  vapid  poetic  diction  which 
had  been  in  vogue  since  Dryden's  time, 
and  which  they  wished  to  replace,  and 
notably  succeeded  in  replacing,  by  the 
more  natural  and  genuine  language  of 
true  thought   and   feeling.     Principal 
Shairp,    speaking    of    Wordsworth's 
blank  verse,  says  "  there  is  much,  no 
doubt,   which    may  freely  be    made 
over  to  the  scourge  of  the  critic  \ " 
but  he  adds  that   "  even  in  the  least 
effective  of  his  verse,  the  critic  will 
find  in  every  page  some  line  or  phrase 
or   thought,   weighty  with   individual 
genius."     Of    Coleridge's  best  verse 
Swinburne  remarks  that,"  the  world 
has  nothing  like  them,  nor  can  have  ; 
they  are  of  the  highest  kind,  and  of 
their  own.     He    brackets    as    of  su- 
preme value  "  Christabel,"  "  The  An- 
cient Mariner,"  and  "  Kubla  Khan," 
giving  his  preference,  however,  for  the 
latter,  which  he  terms  the  most  won- 
derful of  all  poems.     "  In  reading  it," 
he  says,  "  we  are  r^pt  into  that  para- 
dise where   'music    and  colour  and 
perfume  are  one  ; '  where  you  see  the 
hues  and  hear  the  harmonies  of  heaven. 
For  absolute  melody  and  splendour, 
it  were  hardly  rash  to  call  it  the  first 
poem    of   the   language."     Principal 
Shairp's  own  preference  is  for  "  Christ- 


abel," whose  magical  beauty,  he  re- 
marks, "  has  been  so  long  canonized 
in  the  world's  estimate,  that  to  praise 
it  now  would  be  unseemly.  It 
brought  into  English  poetry  an  atmos- 
phere of  wonder  and  mystery,  of 
beauty  and  pity  combined,  which 
was  quite  new  at  the  time  it  appeared, 
and  has  never  since  been  approached. 
The  movement  of  its  subtle  cadences 
has  a  union  of  grace  with  power  which 
only  the  finest  lines  of  Shakespeare 
can  parallel."  "  Coleridge,"  he  con- 
tinues, "from  his  temperament,  was 
not  often  at  the  full  pitch  of  his  pow- 
ers ;  but  when  he  was,  he  possessed 
a  style  which,  for  inner  delicacy  and 
grace  combined  with  inspired  strength 
and  free-sweeping  movement,  made 
him  one  of  the  few  masters  of  poetic 
diction,  one  who,  we  may  be  quite 
sure,  will  in  our  language  remain  un- 
surpassed. Too  early  he  forsook  the 
muse,  or  the  muse  forsook  him  ;  and 
the  most  subtle  imagination  of  his 
time  was  plunged  in  the  Sterbonian 
bog  of  German  metaphysics." 

The  estimate  passed  on  \\\t  Ancient 
Mariner  by  Mr.  Traill,  the  latest 
biographer  of  Coleridge,  is,  as  may  be 
expected,  a  high  one.  What  strikes 
him  most,  is  the  simple  realistic  force 
of  its  narrative,  which,  obviously,  it 
was  Coleridge's  main  purpose  to 
achieve.  "But,"  as  Mr.  Traill  re- 
marks, "  it  is  easier  to  undertake  this 
than  to  perform  it,  and  much  easier 
to  perform  it  in  prose  than  in  verse." 
"Coleridge,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 
"triumphs  over  his  difficulties  by 
sheer  vividness  of  imagery  and  terse 
vigour  of  descriptive  phrase — two 
qualities  for  which  his  previous  poems 
did  not  prove  him  to  possess  by  any 
means  so  complete  a  mastery.  .  . 
In  the  Ancient  Mariner  his  eye  seems 
never  to  wander  from  his  object,  and 
again  and  again  the  scene  starts  out 
upon  the  canvas  in  two  or  three 
strokes  of  the  brush.  The  skeleton 
ship,  with  the  dicing  demons  on  its 
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deck;  the  setting  sun  peering  'through 
its  ribs,  as  if  through  a  dungeon-grate ; ' 
the  water-snakes  under  the  moon- 
beams, with  the  '  elfish-light '  falling 
off  them  '  in  hoary  flakes '  when  they 
reared  ;  the  dead  crew,  who  work  the  j 
ship  and  '  raise  their  limbs  like  lifeless 
tools  ' — everything  seems  to  have 
been  actually  seen,  and  we  believe  it 
all  as  the  story  of  a  truthful  eye-witness. 
The  details  of  the  voyage,  too,  are 
chronicled  with  such  order  and  regu- 
larity, there  is  such  a  diary-like  air 
about  the  whole  thing,  that  we  accept 
it  almost  as  if  it  were  a  series  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  ship's  'log.'  Then 
again  the  execution — a  great  thing  to 
be  said  of  so  long  a  poem — is  mar- 
vellously equal  throughout ;  the  story 
never  drags  or  flags  for  a  moment,  its 
felicities  of  diction  are  perpetual,  and 
it  is  scarcely  marred  by  a  single  weak 
line.  What  could  have  been  better 
said  of  the  instantaneous  descent  of 
the  tropical  night  than  : — 

'  The  Sun's  rim  dips  ;  the  stars  rush  out  : 
At  one  stride  comes  the  dark  ; ' 

What  more  weirdly  imagined  of  the 
'cracks  and  growls'  of  the  rending 
iceberg  than  that  they  sounded  "  like 
noises  in  a  swound?"  And  how  beau- 
tifully steals  in  the  passage  that  fol- 
lows upon  the  cessation  of  the  spirit's 
song  : — 

'  It  ceased  ;  yet  still  the  sails  made  on 

A  pleasant  noise  till  noon, 

A  noise  like  to  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June, 

That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 

Singeth  a  quiet  tune.' 

Then,  as  the  ballad  draws  to  its  close, 
after  the  ship  has  drifted  over  the 
harbour-bar — 

'  And  I  with  sobs  did  pray — 
O  let  me  be  awake,  my  God  ; 
Or  let  me  sleep  alway,' 

with  what  consummate  art  are  we 
left  to  imagine  the  physical  traces 
which  the  mariner's  long  agony  has 
left  behind  it,  by  a  method  far  more 


terrible  than  any  direct  description — 
the  effect,  namely,  which  the  sight  of 
him  produces  upon  others  : — 

'  I  moved  my  lips — the  Pilot  shrieked 
And  fell  down  in  a  fit ; 
The  holy  Hermit  raised  his  eyes, 
And  prayed  where  he  did  sit. 

'  I  took  the  oars  :  the  Pilot's  boy, 

Who  nolo  doth  crazy  go, 

Laughed  loud  and  long,  and  all  the  while 

His  eyes  went  to  and  fro. 

'  Ha  !  ha  ! '  quoth  he,  '  full  plain  I  see, 

The  Devil  knows  how  to  row.' 

Perfect  consistency  of  plan,  in  short, 
and  complete  equality  of  execution, 
brevity,  self-restraint,  and  an  unerring 
sense  of  artistic  propriety — these," 
Mr.  Traill  concludes,  "  are  the  chief 
notes  of  the  Ancient  Alariner,  as  they 
are  not,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the 
chief  notes  of  any  poem  of  Coleridge's 
before  or  since." 


ONTARIO  :  CONFEDERATION  OF 
COLLEGES. 

THIS  important  scheme  for  edu- 
cation in  Ontario  is  being  care- 
fully considered  by  the  different 
college  boards  affected  by  it,  and 
discussed  with  much  interest  by  all 
intelligent  persons  in  the  country. 

There  are  three  principal  pro- 
positions to  be  considered  in  the 
scheme  now  before  us  :  i.  Is  it  for  the 
benefit  of  education  in  Ontario,  as 
matters  are  at  present,  to  confederate 
all  the  higher  institutions  of  learning 
in  one  university,  having  the  double 
duty  of  teaching  and  of  examining 
for  degrees  ?  2.  This  proposition 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
what  compensation,  if  any,  should  be 
given  to  those  colleges,  not  now  in 
the  Queen's  park  for  moving  there  ? 
and  3.  who  is  to  make  this  com- 
pensation? We  shall  answer  the  last 
first.  Every  one  of  those  engaged  in 
the  preparation  of  the  scheme  takes 
it  for  granted  that  that  is  to  be  the 
part  of  the  government. 
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The  executive  of  Queen's  Uni- 
versity has  answered  the  first  propo- 
sition in  the  negative. 

The  case  of  Queen's  is  very  complex, 
and  involves  many  intricate  consider- 
ations. 

We  may  remind  our  readers  of  its 
coming  into  existence  by  compulsion, 
owing  to  the  State's  relation  to  another 
college;  of  the  fact  that  it  received 
aid  from  the  State  for  years,  and  the 
withdrawal  of  that  annual  grant.  It 
is  about  mid-way  between  Toronto 
and  Montreal,  and  closely  connected 
with  a  denomination  'which  is  en- 
thusiastic for  the  education  of  the 
whole  people.  The  conclusion  arrived 
at  by  the  board  practically  relieved  it 
of  considering  seriously  the  remain- 
ing questions. 

It  has  been  an  open  secret  for 
some  time  past,  that  the  authorities 
of  Victoria  College  have  been  con- 
sidering the  possibility,  yea,  the  pro- 
priety of  moving  from  their  present 
location.  Offers  have  been  made  by 
friends  of  Victoria  University  in  order 
to  induce  it  to  take  up  its  abode  in 
one  or  other  of  our  larger  cities.  At 
the  present  juncture  of  affairs,  circum- 
stances enable  the  authorities  of 
Victoria  College  to  look  favourably 
on  the  scheme  for  confederation. 
They  are  a  united  body.  The  union 
arrangements  settled  all  college 
questions  amongst  themselves  so  that 
they  are  before  the  country  with  one 
school  in  Divinity  and  one  University. 
And  not  only  so,  but  in  any  case, 
they  must  have  new  buildings,  there- 
fore, we  are  glad  to  learn  that  in  all 
probability  "Victoria"  will  find  a 
habitation  for  itself  in  the  Queen's 
Park. 

We  understand  that  a  difiiculty 
presents  itself  to  the  authorities  of 
Trinity  Colleges  connected  with  the 
terms  upon  which  they  have  received 
endowments  for  the  support  of  the 
college.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
this    financial    bar     will    be     easily 


moved  out  of  the  way,  and  that  we 
shall  have  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
Trinity  College  along  with  the  others 
safely  housed  in  suitable  buildings 
in  the  Park.  To  us,  therefore, 
there  does  not  appear  any  insuper- 
able barrier,  to  Victoria  and  Trinity 
Universities  forming  a  confederation 
with  the  University  of  Toronto.  In 
dealing  with  the  money  part  of  the 
scheme  great  difficulties  ar^e  sure  to 
arise  ;  first  as  to  the  amount  to  be 
given  and  for  what  reasons.  Besides, 
there  is  this  other  phase  of  the 
problem  which  has  not  yet  received 
the  attention  it  deserves.  Is  Uni- 
versity College  to  be  endowed  by  the 
State,  and  the  other  Colleges  not  to 
be  so  treated,  though  the  same  work 
is  done  by  all  of  them  ?  There  is 
still  another  view  of  this  measure 
which  should  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
viz..  is  it  essential  to  the  federation 
of  the  colleges  that  all  of  them  should 
be  in  the  same  city  ?  W1iy  should  not 
the  necessary  examinations  be  held 
in  Kingston  under  proper  regulations 
and  safe-guards  ?  This  is  now  done 
at  several  centres  in  Ontario. 

Whatever  the  result  may  be,  it  is  a 
source  of  much  satisfaction  to  all 
educationists  that  the  learned  and 
experienced  heads  of  the  different 
universities  and  colleges  in  Ontario 
have  had  opportunities  to  meet  and 
deliberate  together  on  this  vital 
question  for  the  higher  life  of  the 
people  of  this  large  and  wealthy  prov- 
ince. We  shall  watcli  with  much 
interest,  we  might  even  add  with 
some  anxiety,  the  developments  con- 
nected with  these  negotiations.  We 
invite  our  readers,  many  of  whom 
are  much  interested  in  the  subject 
under  discussion,  to  express  their 
opinions  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine, 
and  thus  aid  in  arriving  at  a  just  and 
permanent  conclusion  on  a  very  im- 
portant question. 
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A  CHILD'S  PRAYER. 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  insert  the 
following  lines,  not  only  for  their 
beauty  but,  also,  because  they  are  the 
composition  of  a  scholar  attending 
one  of  our  secondary  schools  in 
Ontario. 

Father,  keep  Thy  little  one 

Safe  this  night, 
Through  dark  hours,  until  the  sun 

Brings  us  light. 

While  the  earth  is  fast  asleep, 

All  at  rest, 
Thine  Almighty  eye  doth  keep 

Vigil  blest ;  • 

And  Thine  arm  is  strong  to  save  ; 

We  need  fear 
Neither  darkness,  storm,  nor  wave, 

Thou  art  near. 

In  the  morning  may  I  wake 

Fresh  and  strong, 
Find  new  things  to  undertake 

All  day  long. 

In  the  rugged  path  of  life 

Guide  Thou  me, 
Bring  me  through  its  toil  and  strife 

Safe  to  Thee. 

— S.  S.   Jitnes. 


TEACHING  AND  EXAMINATIONS. 

THERE  are  unmistakable  signs 
that  the  examination  craze  in 
schools  and  colleges  has  nearly  run 
its  course.  It  has  become  very  plain 
to  those  coversant  with  educational 
affairs  that  the  trend  of  gauging  men 
by  examinations  only  is  to  induce 
and  promote  cram.  And  one  sure 
sign  of  improvement  is  that  all  edu- 
cators of  experience  and  starrding 
are  turning  their  attention  to  teach- 
ing. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  will 
not,  now  that  the  turn  has  come,  go 
too  far  the  other  way,  for  examin- 
ations are  of  value  and  have  a  well 
recognized  place  in  education.  As 
indicative  of  the  changes  which  have 
commenced,  we  copy  from  one  of 
our   exchanges  what  is  proposed    to 


be  done  in  London  (Eng.),  and  at  the 
same  time  inform  our  readers  that 
important  alterations  have  been  made 
by  the  Senate  in  the  plan  of  examina- 
tions at  the  University  of  Toronto  and 
University  College. 

"  Our  readers  will  be  glad  to  hear 
that  the  scheme  for  giving  London  a 
"  Teaching  University,"  which  was  so 
ably  put  forward  by  Sir  George 
Young,  and  so  well  discussed  by 
Lord  Reay  and  others,  at  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  at  Kensing- 
ton in  August  last,  has  not  vanished 
like  smoke  into  the  air,  but  is  rapidly 
taking  practical  bodily  shape.  A 
large  and  distinguished  committee 
has  been  formed  for  promoting  the 
scheme,  and  has  met  frequently,  with 
Lord  Reay  as  chairman,  to  discuss 
the  general  outline  of  the-  plan  which 
it  is  proposed,  before  long,  to  lay 
before  the  public.  The  objects 
which  the  committee  have  set  before 
itself  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — 

I.  "  The  organization  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching  in  and  for  London,  in  the 
form  of  a  Teaching  University,  with 
Faculties  of  Arts,  Science,  Medicine 
and  Laws.  2.  The  association  of 
University  Examination  with  Univer- 
sity Teaching,  and  direction  of  both 
by  the  same  authorities.  3.  The  con- 
ferring of  a  substantive  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  University  upon 
those  engaged  in  the  work  of  Univer- 
sity Teaching  and  Examination. 
4.  Existing  Institutions  in  London, 
of  University  rank,  not  to  be  abolished 
or  ignored,  but  to  be  taken  as  the 
bases  or  component  parts  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  either  partially  or  com- 
pletely incorporated  with  the  mini- 
mum of  internal  change.  5.  An 
alliance  to  be  established  between 
the  University  and  the  Professional 
Corporations,  the  Council  of  Legal 
Education  as  representing  the  Inns  of 
Court,  and  the  Royal  Colleges  of  Phy- 
sicians and  of  Surgeons  of  London.'" 
— Educational  Times. 
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THE  SCHOOL  READERS  AGAIN. 

THE  subject  of  the  new  Readers 
for  use  in  the  schools  of  Ontario 
is  once  more  agitating  the  profession 
and  the  book  trade.  In  again  taking 
up  the  matter  in  The  Monthly  we 
trust  that  our  motives  shall  not  be 
misunderstood.  In  discussing  the 
question  we  desire  at  the  outset  to 
make  the  frankest  recognition  of  the 
difficulties  the  Minister  had  to  face. 
But,  as  we  said  in  the  December 
issue,  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Ross 
has  met  the  difficulties  of  the  position 
does  not  commend  itself  to  our  judg- 
ment, nor,  seemingly,  we  may  add, 
to  that  of  a  large  section  of  the  pro- 
fession for  whom  we  speak.  That 
the  matter  has  been  a  huge  and  un- 
necessary scandal,  and  that  the  De- 
partment of  Education  has  cut  a  sorry 
figure  in  the  whole  business,  most  are 
agreed.  For  these  reasons  many  would 
be  glad  that  the  matter  were  settled 
and  forever  done  with.  But  somehow 
or  other  the  troublesome  matter  won't 
"  hush  up,"  and,  like  foul  murder,  it 
is  bound,  until  justice  is  done,  con- 
tinually to  re-appear.  Like  Mathias,  in 
the  Polish  Jew,  in  Mr.  Irving's  realistic 
play  on  the  stage,  we  can  imagine  Mr. 
Ross  ever  hearing  in  his  ears  the  awe- 
some tinkle  of  "  the  bells,"  and  his  con- 
science smiting  him  for  a  wrong  done, 
and  no  remedy  or  absolution  provided. 
If  the  organs  of  the  party  opposed  to 
him  keep  sounding  the  bells,  remorse, 
we  fear,  will  claim  him  for  its  own  ere 
we  can  reach  him  with  the  comfort- 
able counsels  of  The  Monthly.  Yet 
Mr.  Ross,  like  other  members  of  the 
Government,  may  like  to  pose  as  a 
martyr,  and  deem  it  salutary  to  wrap 
sheets  of  the  new  Readers  about  him 
as  a  Nessus-shirt  of  penitence.  In 
this  case  we  hope  he  will  not  refuse 
to  be  shrived  by  a  writer  in  The 
Monthly. 

But  whatever  the  mood  or  attitude 
of  the  Minister — and  we  trust  as  his 
friend,  though   impartial  critic,  both 


may  be  favourable  to  us — there  is  a 
broad  question  of  public  policy  mani- 
fest in  the  Department's  action  in 
regard  to  these  Readers.  What  that 
policy  is,  and  how,  in  due  time,  it  will 
be  justified  before  the  House  and  the 
country,  Mr.  Ross,  no  doubt,  is  pre- 
pared to  say.  To  us  it  seems  that 
the  Minister  has  taken  an  unfortunate, 
and  it  may  prove  to  be  a  calamitous, 
retrograde  step.  We  have  got  back 
to  the  objectionable  state  of  things 
that  prevailed  under  the  earlier  Ryer- 
son  regime^  to  remedy  which  the  strenu- 
ous efforts  of  that  active,  intelligent, 
and  unpartisan  body,  the  last,  re- 
modelled Council  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion were  directed.  Under  that 
system,  as  we  all  know,  the  purest, 
or  rather  we  should  say  the  im- 
purest,  official  nepotism  prevailed. 
A  graver  moral  evil  could  not  well  be 
conceived  of  than  to  go  back  to  the 
policy  of  that  era,  when  book-making 
was  conducted  on  the  principle  of, 
"  I'll  do  this,  and  you'll  do  that,  and, 
as  authorization  will  be  all  right,  let 
each  of  us  make  as  much  as  we  can." 
No  system  could  more  effectively 
lower  the  7noi'aIe  of  a  great  public 
office,  or  be  better  designed  to  dirty 
at  the  fountain  the  pure  springs  of 
official  integrity  and  honourable  con- 
duct which,  throughout  the  Province, 
were  to  slake  the  thirst  of  the  youth 
of  the  time  and  their  educational 
mentors. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  gentlemen 
who  have  been  compiling  the  new 
Readers  for  the  Department  stand  in 
a  position  analogous  to  that  of  the  old 
Education  Office  employe's  we  refer 
to.  They  are  not,  so  far  as  we  know, 
members  of  the  Central  Committee, 
nor,  so  far  as  the  public  is  aware, 
have  they  any  audible  voice  on  the 
Authorizing  Board  of  Text-Books. 
But  though  the  Minister  may  not 
officially  elect  them  to  place  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Department,  their 
work,  whatever  it  may  be,  was  sure  of 
authorization  before  it  was  even  begun. 
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To  endorse  this  anomaly,  we  appre- 
hend, few  will  deem  it  either  prudent 
or  right.  It  shuts  out  all  competi- 
tion, and  repeats  that  economic 
wrong — Government  interference  with 
trade — and  leads  to  the  repression  of 
those  industries  and  literary  enter- 
prises, on  the  part  of  the  publishers 
of  the  country,  which  it  ought  to  be 
the  duty  and  pride  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  foster  and  protect. 

This     reckless    disregard    by    the 
Department   of    trade   interests    was 
first  shown  in  throwing  the  work  of 
two  years'  enterprise  back  in  the  faces 
of  the  publishers,  at  an  aggregate  loss 
of  not  far  from  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.     It  was  next  shown  in  taking 
the  work  entirely  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  trade,  and  dealing  with   the  pub- 
lishers merely  as  intermediaries  be- 
tween the  Department  and  the  public. 
We  are  frank  enough  to  say  that  the 
exigencies    of    the    case,  after    Mr. 
Hardy  had   muddled   matters   by  his 
obstinate  and  vindictive  partisanship, 
necessitated  a  bold  change  of   De- 
partmental policy.      But  we  are  far 
from   saying  that   this    policy  should 
have  been  reckless  of  the  interests  at 
stake.     Indifference  so  hurtful  to  the 
enterprise  of  our  publishers,  and  con- 
temptuous of  the  capital  actively  and 
beneficently  employed  by  the  trade  in 
the  preparation  of  the  various   series 
of  Readers  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment, was  sure  to   bring  a  harvest  of 
trouble.  What  Mr.  Ross  ought  to  have 
done  was  not  to  have  undertaken  a 
new  series  by  Departmental  proteges, 
and  opened  the  door  to  the  inlet  of 
intrigue  and,party  wire-pulling,  but  to 
have  shown  justice  to  the  third  set  of 
Readers,    the   merits    of  which    Mr. 
Hardy    had     refused    to     consider, 
authorized   it   equally  with  the  other 
two,  and  restricted  the  use  of  all  to  a 
limited  period.     With   the  judgment 
of  the  country  to  help  him,  he  could 
then  have  narrowed  his  choice  to  the 
best  of  the  three  series  in  the  market, 
and,  on  the  most  advantageous  terms 


to    the    public,    given    it     exclusive 
authorization.     An  alternative  course 
was  open   to   him  in  submitting  the 
three  series  to  a  competent  and  rigidly 
impartial  board   of  appraisers,  ascer- 
tained which  was  the  most  meritorious 
and    useful    for    both    teachers    and 
taught,    honourably     and     fearlessly 
authorized   it,   and  given   compensa- 
tion to  the  publishers  of  the  rejected 
series  that  had  snatched  a  hasty  and 
partizan    authorization.       Instead    of 
taking  one  or  other  of  these  courses 
we  know  what  has   happened.     The 
Department  has  gone  back  to  a  sys- 
tem impolitic  if  not  vicious,  and  the 
country  is  committed  to  a  series  with- 
out the  advantage  of  competition,  and 
of    the    merits    of    which    it   knows 
nothing.     This,  unfortunately,  is  what 
we  pay  for  a  political   chief  at  the 
head  of  education. 

It  were  well  if  this  were  the  worst. 
Already,  we  learn,  it  is  contemplated 
by  the  Department  to  lay  hands  upon 
other  text-books  besides  the  Readers. 
New  Geographies,  it  is  rumoured,  are 
to  be  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the    Minister,    autocratically   author- 
ized, and  put  upon  the  market.     Pro- 
perty in  the  existing  text-books  is  to 
be  ruthlessly  sacrificed,  and  this  with- 
out the  courtesy  of  calling  upon  the 
publishers  to  amend  or  remodel  their 
books.     If  the  Department  thus  or- 
dains to  do  unjustly  by  the  trade  we 
warn  it  of  the  consequences.    Already 
there  has  been  a  wholesale  and  reck- 
less waste  of  money,  a  souring  and 
ruining  of  publishers,  a  worrying  and 
debauching  of  the  profession,  and  an 
utter  ignoring  of  educational  interests 
and  regard  for  the  public  weal.     We 
speak  in  all  kindness  when  we  ask  the 
Minister  to  pause  and  reflect.    Public 
forbearance  may  be  too  long  strained, 
and  public  impatience  may  turn   to 
wrath .     We   are   confident   that   the 
Department  is  committing  itself  to  a 
policy  which   the   country  will    have 
none  of,  and  it  behoves  the  Minister 
to  retrace  his  steps. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS. 

See  September  No. 

By  Angus  MacMurchy,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

5.  If3+v/-iisa  root  of  x*  -  6x^  +  1 3x2 
-  l8jr  +  30=o,  find  the  other  roots. 

5.  Imaginary  roots  occur  in  pairs,  so  that 
3  -  v^  -  I  is  another  root  of  the  equation. 
Dividing  the  left  hand  side  of  given  equation 
by  the  product  of  two  roots  thus  found,  quo- 
tient is  found  to  be  x'^  +  3,  so  that  the  two 
other  roots  are  x—  +  v/  -  3. 

6.  If  (7,  h,  c  be  roots  of  the  equation  x^  + 
i]x-^r  —  o,  form  the  equation  whose  roots  are 

I  I  I 

at)  DC  ca 

6.  Required  equation  is 

{^-ab+~^     (..   ..)     (..    ..)=o, 

or  since 

abc^  —  r 

hc  +  ca-\-ab—-\-q 

and  a-\rb-\-c  —  o 

(,.^^)(....)(....)=o. 

i.e-.x^-qx'^^  x\^^-^ 

q^       I 

making  use  of  the  relations 

rt^  +  ^2  4. ^2  -  _  2(bc ■\-ca^ab)=-  zq 
and  b-'c'^^-c'^a'^^a'^h'^^qi-. 


9.  Show  that  the  area  of  a  triangle  is 

A        B         C  f    rt*  b^  c 

sin  — (— — 7  +  ^ — -^-■ 
2  \  sm 


A      sin  B 


sin  C  ' 

9.   Substituting  we  have,   with  the  usual 
notation,  given  expression 


V'-^^'(^-o 


a  .  s  -  b  . 


abc 
U 
abc  . 


abc 


v/j  .  s  -a  .  s-  b  .  s  ■ 


~  V  s  .'is-  a  .  s  -  b  .  s  —  c, 

12.  Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  cubes  of 
three  even  numbers  in  A.  P.  is  divisible  by 
24. 

12.   Let  2n  -  2,  2M  and  2n  +  2  be  the  num- 
bers, their  sum  of  their  cubes 
=  Sfw.  -  I  3  +  K^  +  ;;  +  I O 

=  8[^3w^ -l-6«J=24rH3 +2I  and  is  divisible 
by  24. 


Vs-b  .  s-c        Is  -a 
—b7—-y—a 


s-b 


See  July-August  No. 

By  Alexander  Hay,  Math.  Master  Collegiate 
Institute,  Barrie. 

I.  Find  the  6th  root  of  2565726409. 
6th    root   =  cube    root   of    square    root ; 
square  root  =  50653  ;  cube  root  =37, 

14  13 

3  3 

3.   Divide  3-1  by  3  -  i. 

3.  By  inspection, 

U  13     U    13     14    13        13        13 
3-3        3-2-3     3-3-3  •  23         3 

Q-3     +3     +3     =3     +3     +1- 
(a  +  b){a  +  c) 

4.  («)  Simplify  a*^^_^^^^_^^  +...  +  ..., 

S-t"'  -  377-*'^  +  21 
and  (iJ)reduce  to  lowest  terms ; 

^  '  2IA-'  -377x*+  8 

4.   {a)  Reducing  to  a  common  denominator, 
we  obtain 
a* {a  +  b)(a  +  c){b-  c)  +  b''{b  +  c){b  +  a)(c-a) 

(a-b)(b-c){c-a) 
+  c*{c  +  a)(c  +  b){a  +  b) 

{a-b){h-c){c-a) 
putting  rt  =  ^  in  the  numerator  it  vanishes, 
.  • .  it  is  divisible  by  rt  -  i^  and  also  by  {b  -  c) 
(c-a).     It  therefore   reduces  to  an  expres- 
sion of  four  dimensions  and  symmetrical  with 
respect  to  a,  b,  c.     To  find  the  terms  not 
involving  a,  put  a  —  o  and  we  have 
bc{b*-c'>'){b-^c) 
-^pZ-) ^{h^c)(b^^bH^bc^+c-). 
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Putting  (5  =  o,  c  —  o,  we  obtain  two  analagous 
•expressions.  There  may  be  another  part  of 
the  form  kabc[a-^b-\-c).  .".  the  above  frac- 
tion -[b^■c){b■^■\■h''c■>^bc''^rc■^)^■ + 

■'rkabc(a^b-\-c).  Writing  i  for  a,  2  for/', 
and  3  for  c,  on  both  sides  of  this  equation 
we  find  k  =  ^.  The  result  on  the  right  hand 
side  may  be  written  (a  +  /'  +  (r)'^(rt* +/^* +<:*) 
+  2abc(fl^b-^c). 

8-v'  -377;c3  +  2i 

Reducetoitslowest  terms —7  .    — —  vTc' 
2 IX'  -  377A-*  +a 

\b)  (Numerator   x  21  - /^  x  8)-r377 

-Zx*  -2ij;'  +  i 
(Z'x2i  -A^x8)-^377  =  x*  -2U-  +  S. 

Proceeding  in  this  manner  we  finally  ob- 
tain x'^-^x^i  for  the  H.  C.  F.,  which  re. 
duces  the  fraction  to 

8jc*  -f  2a,x*  +  64x3  -f  l68;c'»  +  dlx  +  21 
.  2l;ir^  +  63^-*  +  i68j:3  +  64^1-2  +  24J;  +  8 

5.  Solve  the  equations^ — 

{a)  976063J;'  -  1952450.^  +  976063  =  0. 
(6)   i6x(.v+i)(jr+2)(jr  +  3)  =  9. 
•(c)  JTv'i  -ji  _  J,  ^i  _  j;2  =  xj/  -  v/i  -;ir'^ 


5,  (,;)  ;r=976225  +  >/(976225)-^  -  (976063)-' 

976063 

997  979 

=  ■ ,   or  -. 

979         997 

((^)  i6(.v-'+3jr)(jr2 +3jr  +  2)-9,  let  a:-' +3;*: 
=y,  and  we  have  i6_y(y  +  2)=^g, 

u  9  I 

whence  t'=- — or   +  — 
"^4  4 

9  1 

.' .  ;c*  +  3x  =  -  — ,  or  +  — ,  and 
•5  4  4 


3±v^io 


(c)  Subtracting  2nd  from  ist  and  factoring 
we  get  {x +^1  -  x^)(\/i -y^  -  jj/)=o, 
whence  x  =  -j-s/  ^  orj/  =  +  v^J. 

If  jr=;\/^  by  substituting  for  x  in  the  1st 

~  >/  1    I  v/  ? 

eqn.,  we  find_v  = ^-= ^1  and  by  sub- 

2 

stituting  y  i  for^  we  obtain 

..    -■/T+/T- 


CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

Antibarbarus. — (Meissner.) 
{Continued.) 

Endure  (last),  matiere,  vigere,  esse,  tenere, 
not  durare  which  =  make  hard  (used  first  by 
Livy  (i,  19)  in  the  meaning  "  last,"  and  only 
of  objects  instead  of  things,  not  about  circum- 
stances or  events). 

Enjoy  a  good  education  —  liberaliter, 
ingenue,  bene  educari ;  enjoy  some  one's 
instruction  =  disciplina  alicuius  uti,  magistro 
aliquo  uti,  not  frui,  which  is  only  used  when 
there  is  actual  enjoyment — e.  g. ,  voluptatibus, 
otio  frui. 

Enjoy  life.    Vita,  hac  luce  frui,  not  gaudere. 

Enmity.  Inimicitiae  in  the  plu.,  not  in 
sing.,  except  when  the  abstract  meaning  is 
desired. 

Enter  a  city.     Intrare  urbem,  not  in  urbem. 

Equal,  parem  esse  (alicui),  7iot  oequare, 
which  =  to  make  equal.  To  place  on  a  par 
with,  sequare  aliquem  cum  aliquo. 

Equip  an  army,  or  ship.  Instruere  exer- 
citum,  navem,  not  exstruere,  which  —  con- 
struct. 

Equipment.  Apparatus  in  sing.,  not  in 
plu. 

Escape.  It  escapes  me,  fugit  me,  not 
effugit  me. 

Estrange  from  one's  self,  aliquem  or 
alicuius  animum,  voluntatem  a  se  abalienare, 
aliquem  a  se  alienare,  not  animum  sibi 
alienare. 

Etymology,  hominum  interpretatio,  7iot 
etymologia. 

Everlasting,  of  earthly  things,  perpetuus 
diuturnus,  not  aeternus  or  sempiternus.  For- 
ever =  in  perpetuum. 

Every  one  who,  quisquis  or  quicumque, 
not  omnis  qui. 

Everywhere,  omnibus  locis,  nusquam  non, 
not  ubique,  except  after  relatives. 

Example,  good  example,  exemplum  prae- 
clarum,  clarum,  luculentum,  illustre,  not  ex. 
bonum,  which  —  a  good  model.  Give  an 
example,  exemplum  edere,  prodere,  not  dare. 
"  For  example,"  usually  ut,  sicut,  velut,  not 
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exempli  causa,  which  is  to  be  used  only  in  a 
complete  sentence  with  verbs  like  ponere, 
aflferre,  et  al.  To  give  Socrates  as  example 
of  virtue  =  a  Socrate  exemplum  virtutis 
petere,  not  Socratem  exemplum  virtutis 
offerre.  To  use  as  an  example  =  ut  hoc 
utar,  offeram,  not  ut  exemplo  utar. 

£xf  ^«/moderation  (or  temperance) ,  modum 
transire,  excedere. 

Exception,  all,  without  exception,  omnes 
ad  unum,  «<7^sine  exceptione,  which  =  with- 
out limitation,  unconditioned. 

Execution,  when  it  ~  completion,  con- 
fectio  or  by  a  circumlocution,  not  exsecutio 
(post-class.). 

Exert  one's  self,  operam  dare,  ivithout  sibi ; 
to  exert  one's  self  greatly,  studiose,  enixe 
operam  dare,  not  magnam  operam  dare. 
Without  exertion,  sine  negotio,  labore  ;  with- 
out any  exertion,  nullo  negotio,  sine  uUo 
labore ;  with  light  exertion,  facile,  not  facili 
negotio. 

Exert  one's  self  to  secure  an  office.  Petere 
magistratum,  noX.  ambire,  which  is  used  only 
with  the  accusative  of  the  person  (aliquem). 

Exist,  esse,  not  existere,  which  =  step 
forth,  arise. 

Experience,  usus,  not  experientia,  which  in 
classic  prose  =  test,  trial. 

Expose  one's  life  to  danger,  vitam  suam 
(salutem)  in  discrimen  offerre,  wc^i"  exponere. 

Express,  by  words,  dicere,  not  exprimere, 
which  =  express  clearly  and  plainly  (in 
technical  terminology  of  art — e.  g.,  imagines 
exprimere). 

Eyes,  all  eyes  were  turned  toward  —  = 
omnium  oculi  conversi  erant,  not  omnes 
oculi  — .  Place  before  your  eyes  =  ante 
oculos  vestros  proponite,  not  vobis  ante 
oculos  pr. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

E-j,v.^..  (  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
e-anors.  -^  ^^_  jj    Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES    IN    ENGLISH  COM- 
POSITION AND  GRAMMAR. 

I.  Substitute    phrases    for    the    italicized 
words: — 

(a)  It  is  useless  to  try. 

(b)  His  conduct  was  laudable. 


(c)  He  came  kere  recently, 

[d)  The  supply  is  apparently  unlimited, 
{e)  He  spoke  pleasantly  to  the  bystanders. 
(/)  They  rejected  Ais  proposal. 

2.  Substitute  words  for  the  italicized 
phrases : — 

{a)  He  stated  his  objections  in  a  feza 
words. 

(b)  Such  an  act  would  be  contrary  to  law. 

(c)  The  accident  was  caused  by  his  want 
of  care. 

(d)  He  went  very  mucA  against  his  will. 

(e)  One  of  the  persons  looking  on  offered 
to  hold  it. 

(/")  From  this  time  forward  the  rule  will 
be  enforced  in  a  strict  manner. 

3.  Expand  the  following  simple  sentences 
into  complex  ones  : — 

{a)  He  was  anxious  for  us  to  go. 

{b)  He  admitted  having  taken  the  money, 

[c)  The  pillars  supporting  the  roof  gave 
way. 

(t/)  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  in- 
formed me. 

{e)  Not  hearing  from  him  they  became- 
uneasy. 

(/)  Without  his  help  you  would  not  have 
succeeded. 

4.  Contract  the  following  complex  sen- 
tences to  simple  ones  : — 

(a)  Is  there  any  proof  that  he  took  it  ? 

(b)  I  feel  that  it  is  a  great  honour. 

(f)  No  one  will  be  admitted  unless  he  has- 
a  ticket. 

{d)  I  blamed  her  because  she  did  not  tell 
me  sooner. 

(1?)  It  is  impossible  that  such  a  result  should 
happen. 

(/)  As  he  was  an  entire  stranger  he  did 
not  know  where  he  ought  to  go  for  it. 

5.  Change  from  direct  to  indirect  narra- 
tive : — 

(a)  "I  will  let  you  go  off  this  time,"  said 
the  doctor,  "  but  I  give  you  fair  warning 
that,  hereafter,  if  you  break  the  rules  you 
must  bear  the  consequences." 

(V)  "Follow  me,  soldiers,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, "  and  I  will  lead  you  to  the  camp  which 
you  are  seeking." 

(<:)  "  Why  do  you  hesitate,  Titus  ?  "  asked 
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the  centurion,  "  or  what  better  opportunity    I 
of  proving  your  valour  do  you  expect  ?  "  ! 

6.  Change  the  following  from  the  active    1 
to  the  passive: —  I 

{a)  The  treasurer  has  paid  all  the  accounts 
for  the  past  year. 

(b)  His  teacher  had  repeatedly  warned 
him  of  the  danger. 

(<:)  The  secretary  has  thought  of  another 
plan. 

{(i)  They  will  only  laugh  at  you  for  being 
so  particular. 

(t')  The  enemy  took  possession  of  the  town 
next  day. 

7.  (a)  Write  the  present  and  the  past  parti- 
ciple, and  the  th'rd  sing,  of  the  present  and 
past  indicative  of  He,  ride,  permit,  beseech, 
hoe,  forever. 

(b)  Write  the  plural  of  "that  child's  scarf," 
"this  lady's  piano,"  "a  wolf's  tooth,"  "a 
policeman's  duty,"  "a  monkey's  life." 

8.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with 
shall,  will,  should  or  would,  giving  your  rea- 
son in  each  case  :— 

(a)  If  you  call  for  me  I  be  glad  to 
accompany  you. 

{b)  we  have  time  to  call  ? 

(c)  there  be  time  for  us  to  call  ? 

{d)  I         go,  and  nobody  prevent  me. 

{e)  He  did  better  than  I         have  done. 

(/)  If  I  say  that  I  be  guilty  of 
falsehood. 

[£)  Though  I  die  yet  I  not  deny 

thee. 

(h)  Then  if  I  be  absent,  he  be  pre- 
pared to  take  my  place. 

(z)  I         feel  greatly  obliged  to  you  if  you 
tell  me  where  he  lives. 

{k)  I         nor  give  it  back  to  him  unless  he 
promise  not  to  use  it  in  school. 

9.  Paraphrase  the  following,  i.e.,  re-write 
in  prose  in  your  own  words  : — 
As  two  young  bears,  in  wanton  mood. 
Forth  issuing  from  a  neighbouring  wood, 
Came  where  the  industrious  bees  had  stored 
In  artful  cells  their  luscious  hoard. 
O'erjoyed  they  seized,  with  eager  haste. 
Luxurious  on  the  rich  repast  ; 
Alarmed  at  this,  the  little  crew 
About  their  ears  vindictive  flew. 
The  beasts,  unable  to  sustain 
The  unequal  combat,  quit  the  plain. 


Half  blind  with  rage,  and  mad  with  pain, 
Their  native  shelter  they  regain  ; 
There  sit,  and  now  discreeter  grown, 
Too  late  their  rashness  they  bemoan  ; 
And  this  by  dear  experience  gain — 
That  pleasure's  ever  bought  with  pain. 

10.  Criticize  and  correct  the  following  : — 
(a)   I  wish  it   wasn't  so  far  from  here  to 
the  office. 

{b)  He  is  probably  the  best  known  of  any 
other  American  politician  in  England. 

{c)  Have  you  forgot  what  you  said  when  I 
seen  you  in  Toronto? 

(d)  I  didn't  know  but  what  you  might 
have  seen  them  laying  somewhere. 

{e)  Thinks  I  to  myself,  "  This  is  a  queer 
sort  of  a  place." 

(/)  To  what  school  do  you  go  to,  my 
little  boy  ? 

{£)  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  all  very 
pleased  to  hear  from  you. 

{h)  Hers  was  the  neatest  done  of  all  that 
I  saw. 

(i)  There  is  both  a  large  and  small  dic- 
tionary in  the  library. 

(/')  It  is  part  of  your  business  to  learn 
them  how  to  do  it. 

(/)  We  do  not  believe  that  this  is  so  uni- 
versal a  fault  as  the  other ;  yet  teachers  tell 
pupils  too  many  things  that  they  could  dig 
out  for  themselves,  and  thus  gain  strength 
for  new  conquests. 

II.  I  warn  you  against  these  sharpers  that 
only  carry  with  them  a  jack-knife  and  file, 
as  these  pretenders  have  never  had  any  ex- 
perience, nor  never  learned  their  trade  as 
mechanics,  and  probably  have  no  trade,  and 
take  to  repairing  of  machines,  as  they  know 
well  the  people  who  trust  them  do  not  know 
but  what  they  are  competent  to  do  what 
they  say. 

THE   CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Toronto,  Editor. 


We  often  meet  with  queer  people,  or, 
rather  with  people  who  say  queer  things 
quite    "unbeknownst"  even   to  themselves. 

A  well-dressed  young  man  called  on  us 
the  other  day  offering  patent  fire-lighters 
for  sale.     He  introduced  himself  by  means 
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of  a  little  "dodger"  which  went  on  to  say 
that  the  articles  in  question  would  light  even 
hard  coal,  as  they  would  burn  brightly  for 
twenty  minutes,  and  it  wound  up  with  the 
astonishing  bit  of  information  that  the 
material  was  "  non-combustible."  We 
asked  him  to  explain  this,  which  he  readily 
did  by  saying  his  patent  fire-lighters  were 
non-combustible,  because  they  would  not 
bust! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how 
many  of  the  senior  pupils  in  any  school  take 
this  view.     Let  us  hear  from  some  one. 


A  CITY  paper  has  an  advertising  column 
headed  "  Specific  Articles ;"  an  agent  for 
this  journal  called  one  day,  soliciting  an 
"ad"  for  what  he  called,  repeatedly,  and  in 
all  seriousness,  the  "  Pacific  column." 


The  same  person  in  offering  something 
for  sale,  said  "I  ain't  onreasonable,  I  don't 
v/3in\.  no  fallible  price." 


A  Toronto  gentleman  whose  taste  and 
means  enabled  him  to  purchase  good  paint- 
ings and  engravings,  almost  invariably  directs 
the  attention  of  his  visitors  to  the  accuracy 
of  his  pictures'  prospectus,  Suppositiously 
he  means  "  perspective,"  but  prospectus  is 
good  for  him,  he  thinks. 


A  MEMBER  of  the  Local  Legislature  has 
been  heard  to  declare  that  he  had  not  only 
given  his  opinion  at  home,  in  favour  of 
temperance,  but  was  prepared,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  ritreate  and  rilreate  it  again,  on  the 
floor  of  this  house. 


We  have  heard  of  a  carpenter  who  used  to 
complain  of  his  inability  to  make  two 
pieces  of  wood  corroborate  when  they  didn't 
fit ;  but  this  is  no  worse  than  saying  "John 
was  not  behaving  timely,  and  so  I  stood'\\\vti 
in  the  corner  !  " 

These  mal-apropos  indicate  the  necessity 
for  the  exercise  of  great  care  on  the  part  of 
all,  as  there  are  probably  few  of  us  who 
have  not  some  such  idio<;yncracy  of  pro- 
nunciation, or  misapplication,  although  it 
may  not  be  quite  so  glaring  as  the  examples 
cited. 


COUNTY    OF    PEEL    PROMOTION 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Sixteenth  Series. — December,  1884. 

(Continued  from  page  35.) 

»     Second  Class  to   Third, 

(dictation — PAPER. ) 

"Tweet  !"  said  the  wee  wren. 

Lucy  called  Bobby  her  Preserver. 

The  children  were  called  to  receive  their 
parents'  dying  blessing. 

'Twas  reported  that  dirty  Tim  splashed 
himself  o'er  with  water. 

The  sheep's  bleat  seemed  to  say,  "Good 
night,  little  girl." 

I'm  convinced  they've  provided  us  with 
exquisite  food. 

Galilee  was  governed  by  Antipas,  a  milder 
ruler  than  Judea  had. 

Joseph,  his  brethren,  and  their  children's 
children  lived  in  Egypt. 

'Twas  said,  "There  goes  the  honest 
youth  ! " 

Many  a  weary  tr.aveller  would  miss  its 
fragrant  smell. 

Whereabouts,  odious,  vigorous,  judgment, 
wouldn't,  special,  abominable,  rolled,  guesses, 
jealous,  proceeded,  precious,  persuaded,  pal- 
lid, curtains,  captain,  tulips,  beautiful,  duti- 
ful, gnats. 

Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

The  fir-trees  have  turpentine  in  them  and 
burn  readily. 

The  English  are  proudly  pre-eminent 
among  the  nations  for  an  execrable  taste  in 
hats,  the  officer's  foraging  cap  being  the  only 
exception. 

Sometimes  I  steered  my  course  through  a 
forest  of  gigantic  ferns. 

Hospitality  is  esteemed  a  principal  virtue, 
and  is  practised  by  private  individuals. 

"And  still,  where'er  his  eyes  were  cast 
Fresh  blood-gouts  shocked  his  view." 

By  the  middle  of  February  the  light  tipped 
the  highest  peaks  of  the  icebergs. 

In  spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Command- 
ant the  whites  were  inhumanly  massacred. 

He  had  descried  the  steamer's  lights  at 
about  half  a  mile's  distance. 

After  these  auctions  his  study  was  unin- 
habitable. 
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The  captured  colours  were  subsequently 
deposited  with  due  solemnity  in  St.  Paul's. 

Dissatisfaction,  compel,  gambol,  discern, 
benefited,  preceded,  proceeded,  scorpion- 
lizard,  mandibles,  agility,  adherence,  busi- 
ness, leisure,  sausage,  victuals,  assiduous, 
besiegers,  adieu  !,  scatheless,  neuter,  indica- 
tive, nominative,  adjective,  Arctic,  isthmus. 
Hints  to  Teachers. 

1.  Those  pupils  only  who  are  supposed 
by  the  teacher  likely  to  pass  should  be  ex- 
amined. In  large  schools  it  will  be  advisable 
to  allow  all  others  to  remain  at  home  on  ex- 
amination days. 

2.  Sufficient  notice  should  be  given  the 
pupils  to  be  provided  with  paper,  etc.,  where 
the  trustees  do  not  supply  it. 

3.  Everything  from  which  pupils  might 
derive  assistance  should  be  removed  before 
the  examination  commences. 

4.  Candidates  in  the  same  class  should  be 
seated  at  least  five  feet  (or  two  desks)  apart, 
and  where  the  space  will  admit,  no  two  can- 
didates of  any  classes  should  be  seated  to- 
gether. Teachers  are  requested  to  take 
every  possible  precaution  to  prevent  or, de- 
tect "  copying,"  and  any  candidate  attempt- 
ing to  copy,  or  to  assist  another  unfairly, 
shall  forfeit  his  right  to  promotion. 

5.  Only  one  side  of  each  sheet  of  paper  is 
to  be  written  on,  and  a  margin  of  at  least 
one  and  a-half  inches  wide  is  to  be  left  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  each  sheet.  The  name 
of  the  candidate  is  to  be  written  on  each 
sheet,  and  when  done  the  papers  are  to  be 
folded  once  across,  and  the  candidate's  name, 
the  date,  the  subject,  and  the  township  and 
school  section  to  which  he  belongs  to  be 
written  on  the  outside  sheet. 

6.  The  value  of  each  answer,  as  estimated 
by  the  teacher,  is  to  be  marked  on  the  mar- 
gin (with  coloured  pencil,  if  possible)  and 
the  total  value  of  answers  on  the  outside. 
In  papers  on  Geography,  Grammar,  Litera- 
ture, History  and  Composition  the  number 
of  errors  in  spelling  are  also  to  be  marked 
on  the  outside,  and  one  mark  for  each  error 
to  be  deducted  from  the  value  of  the  paper. 
All  answers  of  candidates  are  to  be  preserved 
(at    the    school-house  —  not    the    teacher's 


home)  for  examination  by  the  Inspector  at 
his  next  visit;  and  a  table  showing  the  total 
marks  obtained  by  each  pupil  in  each  sub- 
ject is  to  be  entered  on  the  teacher's  class- 
book. 

7.  No  pupil  should  be  promoted  whose 
marks  fall  below  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  aggre- 
gate, or  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  each  subject. 
In  case  of  the  failure  of  any  pupil  whose  past 
record  is  such  that  the  teaclier  believes  him 
qualified  for  the  higher  class,  such  pupil 
should  be  promoted  "on  trial"  only,  and  a 
special  report  of  the  circumstances  made  to 
the  Inspector. 

8.  It  is  suggested,  in  order  to  promote 
uniformity,  that  wherever  it  is  possible,  two 
or  three  neighbouring  teachers  should  arrange 
to  meet  and  advise  with  each  other  as  to  the 
marking  of  their  pupils'  papers.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  essential,  and  is  in  no  case  to 
interfere  with  the  responsibility  of  each 
teacher  for  the  promotion  of  his  own  pupils. 

9.  Suggestions  with  regard  to  any  altera- 
tion in  the  mode  of  conducting  these  exami- 
nations, which  might  add  to  their  usefulness, 
are  solicited  by  the  Inspector. 

Time  Table. 

Thursday,   i8th  Dece?nber,  1884. 

Directions  to  candidates. . .     9  05  to     9  15 

Spelling 9   15  to   ID  30 

Composition  (Reading  Class 

I.  and  II.) 10  15  to  12  15 

Arithmetic i  05  to     3  00 

Literature 3  00  to     4  30 

Friday,  igth  December,  1884, 

Grammar , . .  . .     9  05  to  11  40 

Geography i  05  to     3  00 

History 3  00  to     4  30 

Reading  for  Class  III.  to  be 
taken  when  convenient. 

Arithmetic. 
(Special  paper  given  to  test  pupils'  accu- 
racy and  rcipiaity  in  the  Simple  Rules.) 

First  Class  to  Second. 

9.   7543628943  10.  46S5432989 

2456371057  2752789324 

56374S7265  7646783257 

8476745728  6435S55683 

4362513735  1969346789 

1523254272  654S737543 

6879487654  [10]  7547534941  [10] 

II.  7543628943  12.   46854329S9 
2456371057  [10]  2752789324  [10] 
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Second  Class  to  Third. 
8.  Subtract  5429532  as  often  as  you  can 
from  3S006747.  [12] 


9.  S645S64532 
2354685468 
6564532845 
7939471047 
4701743997 
5496457683 
S488594856 
5758764791  [8] 


8.  643784673521 
756478324207 

647693945918 
876497638519 

678356783997 
324196391462 
785965341671 
846S51687184 


[8] 


9.  8645864532x532.     [8] 

10.  2354685468x468.     [8] 

Third  Class  to  Fourth. 
Candidates  in  this   class  will    take   Nos. 
8,  9  and  10  of  the  Second  Class  questions 
above,  and  the  following  additional : — 

11.  7843584367  >=  84367-     [10] 

12.  9875438476-^387654.     [10] 

Time  allowed  for  each  class,  thirty  minutes 
only;  two  marks  to  be  deducted  for  each 
error;  provided  always  that  no  "minus" 
marks  be  given  for  any  question. 

Forty  marks  to  count  a  full  paper. 

ARITHMETIC. 

First  Class  to  Second. 

1.  Define  unit,  addition,  sum,  subtraction, 
minuend. 

2.  Write  in  words  2001,  1023  ;  in  figures 
six  thousand  and  forty-three,  two  hundred 
and  ten  ;  and  in  Roman  numerals  949,  18S4. 

3.  Find  the  difference  between  46210341 
and  5021 7S47. 

4.  Write  down  the  multiplication  tables  of 
three,  four  and  six  times. 

5.  In  an  orchard  there  are  4437  apple  and 
plum  trees  ;  2497  of  these  are  apple  trees ; 
how  many  more  apple  trees  than  plum  trees 
are  there  ? 

6.  The  sum  of  three  numbers  is  4596 ;  the 
first  is  875,  and  the  second  is  187  less  than 
the  first ;  what  is  the  third? 

7.  A  boy  had  72  cents;  he  earned  35 
cents,  and  his  mother  gave  him  enough  to 
make  200  cents  in  all ;  how  many  cents  did 
his  mother  give  him  ? 

8.  Alice  bought  a  dress  for  $12.75,  a  hat 
for  $6.25,  a  jacket  for  $7.25,  a  tie  for  $1.25, 
and  a  pair  of  gloves  for  75  cents  ;  how  much 
did  all  cost  her? 

Any  five  of  the  above  to  count  60  marks. 


LITERATURE. 
Second  Class  to  Third. 

1.  Explain  title  of  lesson.  What  is  an 
"acorn?"  What  is  meant  by  "an  insect 
train  ?  "  What  do  you  understand  by  "  the 
treasured  wisdom  of  long  ago  ?  "     [8] 

2.  What  is  meant  by  "slender,"  "  cease- 
lessly," "verdure,"  "vigorous,"  "rearing," 
"balmy,"  "gaily,"  "disturb,"  "judgment- 
day,"  "  almighty?"      [20] 

3.  Distinguish  between  here  and  hear, 
ere,  e'er  and  air,  I  and  eye,  the  and  thee, 
clothes  and  close,  two  and  too,  all  and  awl 
dear  and  deer,  their  and  there,  sent  and 
cent.      [20] 

4.  To  be  given  by  the  teacher  after  pupils 
have  closed  their  books.     [20] 

Fifty  marks  to  count  a  full  paper. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Second  Class  to  Third. 

1.  Define  number,  addends,  concrete 
number,  notation,  minuend,  unit,  division, 
arithmetic,  numeration. 

2.  Divide  26  peaches  betweeh  John  and 
Tom,  so  that  Tom  may  have  4  more  than 
John. 

3.  A  man  bought  four  head  of  cattle  at 
$35  a  head,  and  paid  for  them  $40  in  cash 
and  20  cords  of  wood ;  what  was  the  wood 
worth  a  cord? 

4.  In  a  pile  there  are  4964  apples,  pears 
and  oranges;  there  are  2156  apples  and 
pears,  and  3915  pears  and  oranges ;  how 
many  are  there  of  each  ? 

5.  Divide  8729643S  by  77.  Use  factors, 
and  show  how  the  true  remainder  is  found. 

6.  A  boy  having  a  $4  bill  bought  a  knife 
for  35  cents,  a  pair  of  skates  for  80  cents,  a 
sleigh  for  $1.25,  and  lost  25  cents;  how 
many  oranges  at  3  cents  each  could  he  buy 
with  the  rest  of  his  money  ? 

7.  If  a  man  earns  $25  a  month  and  spends 
$2.50  a  week,  how  long  would  it  take  him 
to  save  enough  to  pay  for  20  acres  of  land  at 
$51  an  acre? 

Any  five  of  the  above  to  count  60  marks. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Second  Class  to  Third, 
I.  Define  falls,  river-bed,  mountain,  rail- 
road,   cape,    lake,    town,    village,    county, 

school-house.     [10] 
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2.  What  shape  is  the  earth  ?  In  what 
direction  from  us  does  that  part  of  the  earth 
which  is  always  cold  lie?  In  what  direction 
would  you  travel  to  go  to  a  part  of  the  earth 
where  it  never  freezes  ?     [10] 

3.  Tell  what  you  have  heard  or  read  about 
parts  of  the  world  where  the  men  and  the 
animals  and  the  plants  are  different  from 
those  we  see  here.     [10] 

4.  How  could  a  little  fish,  starting  from 
Alton,  swim  to  England,  if  he  should  meet 
with  no  accident  ?     [10] 

5.  In  what  part  of  the  County  of  Peel  is 
a  great  quantity  of  fruit  grown  ?  Where  are 
there  great  stone  quarries  ?  What  two 
townships  are  most  hilly?  What  one  is  best 
watered?     [10] 

6.  Name  the  oceans  and  continents.     [10] 

7.  Draw  a  map  of  your  own  township.  [lo] 
Fifty  marks  to  count  a  full  paper. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Third  Class  to  Fourth, 

1.  Dehne  abstract  number,  factor,  cancel- 
lation, measure,  composite  number,  improper 
fraction,  reduction. 

2.  Write  neatly  the  table  that  is  used  in 
weighing  butter,  meat,  etc.,  and  the  table 
used  in  measuring  distances. 

3.  In  6  miles,  125  rods,  13  ft.,  how  many 
nches  ? 

4.  A  lady  having  spent  one-fifth  of  her 
money  in  one  shop,  and  one-fourth  of  it  in 
another,  had  ^^3  i7->"-  left ;  what  money  had 
she  at  the  first  ? 

5.  A  man  earns  i63i'.  in  a  week  ;  what 
ought  he  to  earn  in  5|  months  ? 

6.  A  drover  bought  iS  sheep  at  $4  each, 
12  at  $3,  and  20  at  $5.  He  sold  15  of  them 
at  $4  each,  and  the  rest  at  $5  each.  If  his 
expenses  were  $8,  how  much  did  he  make 
by  the  whole  transaction? 

7.  If  6  men  earn  $126  in  12  days,  how 
many  days  ought  16  men  to  work  in  order  to 
earn  $112? 

.  8.  What  is  the  smallest  sum  of  money 
with  which  I  can  purchase  either  pigs  at  $16 
each,  lambs  at  $22  each,  or  horses  at  $165 
each? 

9.  What  fraction  must  be  added  to  the 
sum  of  3ii,  43-A  and  47 1  to  make  the  result 
a  whole  number? 


10.   Jths  of  27   -^  ;ths  of  what  number? 
Any  seven  of  the  above  to  count  60  marks. 

COMPOSITION. 
Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

1.  Name  the  marks  that  are  used  at  the 
end  of  an  interrogative  sentence ;  an  excla- 
mation sentence.    Give  examples  of  each.    [4] 

2.  Write  the  following  sentences,  making 
corrections  where  necessary  :  — 

{a)  He  boards  to  a  hotel. 

[l>)  I  will  return  at  about  noon. 

(c)  Taint  no  use  learning  Henry  his  lessons. 

((/)  Me  and  him  can  work  good. 

(e)  No  one  likes  these  kind  of  apples. 

(/)  Let  you  and  I  try  to  carry  it. 

[g)  I  haven't  it,  I  don't  think.  [14] 

3.  Write  sentences  containing  the  follow- 
ing expressions: — The  cholera  plague,  lots, 
beet,  into  the  middle,  conferred,  select  a 
site,  obstructed.      [21] 

4.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Toronto, 
using  the  following  heads  : — Your  studies, 
teachers'  names,  hours  of  study,  number  of 
pupils  in  your  school,  holidays,  and  how 
spent.     [36] 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Third  Class  to  Fourth. 

1.  Define  latitude,  bay,  harbour,  tide, 
cape,  and  give  examples  of  each.      [10] 

2.  What,  and  where  are  Athabasca,  Nel- 
son, Chignecto,  Restigouche,  Gatineau,  St. 
Hyacinthe,  Temiscaming,  Quinte,  Chesa- 
peake, Cotopaxi,  St.  John,  Sarnia,  Port 
Dalhousie,  Race,  iVIile.     [15] 

3.  In  sailing  from  Montreal  to  Buenos 
Ayres,  calling  at  New  Orleans,  through  what 
waters,  and  near  what  capes  and  islands 
would  you  pass?     [12] 

4.  Name,  and  locate  the  provinces  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  with  their  capitals.   [14] 

5.  What  rivers  drain  the  following  lakes : — 
Ontario,  Simcoe,  St.  Clair,  Champlain  and 
Superior.      [10] 

6.  Where  in  Ontario  are  the  following 
grown  or  found  in  abundance : — Grapes, 
peaches,  bailey,  copper,  salt,  petroleum, 
pine  forests.      [14] 

7.  Draw  a  map  of  Ontario,  locating  the 
county  towns,  five  rivers  and  three  railways. 

[15] 
Seventy-five  marks  to  count  a  full  paper. 
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EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

DECEMBER  EXAMINATIONS,  1884. 
(Continued  from  page  34.) 

DRAWING. 
10  ma7-ks  for  each  .question. 

1.  Illustrate  and  describe  {a)  a  square,  (h) 
its  vertical  diameter,  {c)  its  left  oblique  dia- 
gonal. 

2.  Draw  an  upright  view  of  a  square  about 
I  inch  to  a  side.  Draw  its  diameter  and 
bisect  each  semidiameter.  From  each  of 
these  points  of  division  draw  a  straight  line 
to  the  two  nearest  corners  of  the  square.  Join 
the  ends  of  its  diameters  and  strengthen  the 
parts  of  the  sides  of  the  oblique  square,  not 
covered  by  the  outline  of  the  four  pointed 
star.  Strengthen  the  outline  of  the  four- 
pointed  star. 

3.  Draw  a  square  2  inches  to  a  side. 
Divide  it  into  four  smaller  squares.  Fill 
each   square    with    four    pointed    star    over- 

ying  a  square  with  sides  oblique. 

4.  Draw  a  right  line  moulding  about  i^ 
inches  long  and  _^  inch  wide,  composed  of 
concentric  squares  lying  between  the  inner 
and  outer  squares. 

5.  Draw  the  top  and  side  views  of  an  ob- 
long block  of  stone.  The  end  of  the  block 
are  yz  inch  to  a  side  and  its  height  is  i  inch. 
Place  the  end  view  either  above  or  to  the 
right  of  the  side  view,  and  connect  the  views 
by  dotted  lines. 

6.  Write  brief  directions  for  drawing  a 
square  I  inch  to  a  side  on  its  diameters. 
Illustrate,  and  number  the  lines,  to  show  the 
order  in  which  they  were  drawn. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

1.  Of  what  number  is  8967  both  divisor 
and  quotient  ?      [3] 

2.  Find  the  greatest  number  that  will 
divide  11067  and  35602,  leaving  as  remain- 
ders respectively  17  and  21.     [10] 

3.  Find  the  amount  of  the  following 
bill  : — 12%  yds.  cassimere  at  $2.75  per  yd.; 
18^  yds,  silk  at  $1.17;  23^:^  yds.  flannel  at 
yiYzC;   112  yds.  print   at   9>^c.  ;    55    yds. 


shirting   at    x^YzZ.  ;    yjYz    yds.     tweed    at 
$1.12.     [14] 

4.  Simplify 

$18.64 
{")  5K2j^iif  x7i  +  ^Y7^^" 

(^)    \\  x-Axo'02xo-456{-  .|. 

{ifoffl.      [12] 

5.  The  cost  of  carpeting  a  room  15  ft, 
long,  with  carpet  27  in.  wide  costing  90c. 
a  yd.,  is  $22.50.  What  is  the  width  of  the 
room  ?     [10] 

6.  A  boy  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4;^ 
days,  and  a  man  can  do  the  same  in  |  of  the 
time.  How  many  days  will  both  working 
together  require,  to  do  five  times  the  amount 
of  work?     [12] 

7.  How  much  water  must  be  added  to  92 
gallons  of  brandy  worth  $4.60  a  gallon,  in 
order  that  the  mixture  may  be  worth  only 
$3.60  a  gallon?      [12] 

8.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  $275.60 
from  i8th  July,  1S83,  till  13th  Sept.,  1884, 
at  6%  per  annum.     [10] 

9.  At  what  times  are  the  hands  of  a  clock 
exactly  two  minute  space  apart  between  four 
and  five  o'clock?      [15] 

ENGLISH   HISTORY. 

1.  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  reign  of 
King  John.     [12] 

2.  Explain  (as  well  as  you  can)  how  Eng- 
land is  governed.     [14] 

3.  Write  brief  notes  on  : — The  Declaration 
of  Rights,  The  Treaty  of  Union,  The  Aboli- 
tion of  Slavery,  The  Repeal  of  the  Corn 
Laws.     [16] 

4.  Who  was  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  how 
did  he  rise  to  the  position  of  Protector  ?  [10] 

5.  What  did  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  en- 
act?    In  whose  reign  was  it  passed  ?     [8] 

6.  Define  : — -National  Exchequer,  Fiscal 
Policy,  Trial  by  Jury.      ^12] 


1.  A  penny  weighs  145 j  grains,  Troy  ; 
find  the  weight  (Avoirdupois)  of  ^1000  worth 
of  pence. 

2.  How  far  would  ;^looo  worth  of  pence 
reach  if  the  coins  were  placed  touching  each 
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other  in  a  line,  a  penny  being  i"2  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  ? 

3.  What  fraction  of  a  crown  is  a  half- 
penny ? 

4.  In  a  village  some  of  the  sidewalks  are 
56  inches  wide,  some  70  inches,  and  others 
84  inches.  What  is  the  width  of  the  widest 
flag  that  will  be  suitabtable  for  all  ? 

5.  Divide  $8,400  among  five  persons  in 
the  proportion  of  the  fractions  \,  \,  \,  7. 

6.  An  estate  is  divided  among  three  per- 
sons, A,  B,  and  C,  so  that  A  has  |  of  the 
whole,  and  B  has  twice  as  much  as  C.  It  is 
found  that  B  has  27  acres  more  than  C. 
How  large  is  the  estate  ? 

7.  Given  that  a  meter  equals  3.3  ft.  nearly, 
find  how  many  square  meters  there  are  in 
1000  square  yards. 

8.  If  on  the  average  A,  B,  and  C  take 
2  hrs.  6  min.  to  study,  A  taking  3  hrs.,  and 
B  2  hrs.,  how  long  would  C  take? 


9.  A  horse  and  two  carriages  cost  $3. 500, 
the  horse  costs  half  as  much  as  one  of  the 
carriages  and  twice  as  much  as  the  other. 
Find  the  cost  of  each. 

10.  A  man  buys  200  bushels  of  barley  at 
50c.  He  pays  $5  for  storage,  and  sells  it  s» 
as  to  gain  20  per  cent.  Find  the  selling 
price  per  bushel. 

11.  The  cost  of  labour  in  producing  a  cer- 
tain article  was  $94.  It  was  made  by  five 
persons  who  severally  spent  2,  3,  4J,  6,  and  8 
days  upon  it.  How  should  the  money  be 
divided  among  them  ? 

12.  A  young  lady  can  purchase  a  black 
silk  dress,  at  $2  per  yard,  for  $3  more  than 
she  would  pay  for  a  blue  one,  she  could  alsa 
get  a  brown  silk,  at  $140  per  yard,  for 
$4.20  less  than  she  would  pay  for  the  blue 
one.  She  decides  on  the  .blue.  Find  the 
number  of  yards,  the  price  per  yard,  and  the 
total  cost. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. :  Boston. 

Elements  of  the  Differential  and 
Integral  Calculus.  By  James  M. 
Taylor,  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Madison 
University. 

We  have  examined  this  work  with  interest 
as  one  of  the  best  coming  under  our  notice 
from  across  the  lakes.  Chapters  on  the  two 
branches  are  presented  alternately,  the  plan 
Mr.  Hemming  made  us  familiar  with  in  his 
text-book,  and  the  beginner  will  find  imme- 
diate and  practical  application  of  the  calculus 
to  problems  in  mechanics. 

This  latter  feature  is,  we  think,  a  good 
one,  and  should  do  much  to  relieve  the  be- 
wilderment usually  felt  by  the  student  when 
commencing  this  subject. 

This  work  would  be  a  useful  introduction 
to  Williamson's  Calculus  and  Salmon's 
Analytical  Works. 

In  an  elementary  treatise  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  what  should  be  omitted,  but  we 
think  that  in  a  second  edition  the  author 
would  do  well  to  give  the  method  of  undeter- 
mined multipliers  in  his  chapters  on  maxima 
3 


and  minima  and  on  envelopes,  while  succes- 
sive differentiation  might  receive  a  little  more 
attention  by  the  addition  of  Leibnitz's 
Theorem. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  is- 
excellent. 

Classics  for  Children,  Primer  and  First 
Reader.  By  E.  A.  Turner.  Introductory 
to  Classics  for  Children. 

The  first  part  of  this  book  is  intended  to 
be  taught  from  the  black-board,  the  aim 
being  to  teach  in  these  lessons  one  sound  of 
each  of  the  vowels,  and  one  sound  of  nearly 
i  all  the  consonants.  The  type  is  large  and 
clear. 

The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my 
Children.  By  Charles  Kingsley.  Edited 
for  the  use  of  schools  by  John  Tetlow, 
Mas'er  of  the  Girls'  Latin  School,  Boston, 
Mass. 

The  Lady  of  The  Lake.  By  Sir  Walter 
Scott.     Edited  by  Edward  Ginn. 

These  two  volumes  fall  nothing  behind 
the  others  of  the  same  series  which  we  have 
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already  had  the  pleasure  of  noticing  in  the 
pages  of  The  Monthly.  The  latter  contains, 
besides  the  text,  the  "  Life  of  Walter  Scott," 
abridged  from  his  autobiography ;  "  Life  of 
Scott,"  abridged  nnainly  from  Hutton  and 
Lockhart ;  some  extracts  from  Lockhart's 
"  Life  of  Scott, "  and  "The  Highlaniers  and 
Borderers  of  Scotland,"  with  a  "  Life  of 
James  V.,"'  abridged  from  the  "Tales  of  a 
Grandfather." 

The  foot-notes  consist  principally  of  short, 
clear,  geographical  and  historical  explana- 
tions, with  a  great  many  definitions  of  words 
used  in  the  text,  hence  they  are  well  adapted 
for  the  use  of  children  between  the  ages  of 
nine  and  fifteen,  for  whom  the  "Classics" 
are  specially  intended.  We  conclude  by 
quoting  some  true  remarks  from  the  preface  : 

"  It  seems  to*  us  a  sad  abuse  of  time  to 
•require  children  to  learn  such  facts  as  the 
■date  of  election,  term  of  service,  and  the 
stale  in  which  each  of  the  Presidents  and 
Vice-Presidents  of  the  United  States  was 
born,  and  the  details  of  every  unimportant 
battle  or  skirmish  in  the  Colonial,  French, 
and  Indian  wars.  Let  them  but  spend  the 
same  amount  of  time  in  reading  such  works 
as  Irving's  '  Life  of  Washington,'  Scott's 
'  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,'  and  Macaulay's 
'  History  of  England,'  and  they  will  obtain 
not  only  more  valuable  information,  but, 
what  is  vastly  viore  important,  ihey  will  be 
acquiring  a  taste  for  good  reading  and  a  love 
for  history  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  them  in  after  life.  Besides,  they  will 
learn  to  use  better  English  from  constant  use 
of  such  models  than  by  studying  technical 
grammar  and  poring  over  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  true  and  false  syntax. 

"  All  real  progress  must  be  unconscious, 
and  the  instant  the  pupil  turns  his  thoughts 
to  what  he  is  doing  and  how  he  is  doing  it, 
he  not  only  ceases  to  learn,  but  has  put  the 
greatest  bar  to  his  future  progress,  by 
emphasizing  his  self-consciousness  and 
egotism. 

"  The  bread-and-butter  theory  of  educa- 
tion, appealing  directly  to  the  needs  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  people,  has  always 
exerted  a  strong  influence  against  the  higher 
training,  and  of  late  it  has  become  alarmingly 
popular  in  our  very  strongholds  of  a  liberal 
•education. 

"  It  may  prove  a  dangerous  experiment  in 
€ducation  to  allow  the  modern  to  take  the 
place  of  the  ancient  languages,  which  have 
been  for  so  many  centuries  the  basis  of  the 
best  training  the  world  has  yet  known.     A 


single  generation  may  suffice  to  show  our 
lost  ground,  but  centuries  may  not  afford 
time  to  regain  it. 

"  A  knowledge  of  French  and  German 
may  enable  the  trader  to  extend  his 
commercial  relations  and  rapidly  to  gain 
wealth,  or  the  tourist  to  spend  a  much  more 
pleasant  trip  abroad  ;  but  this  education  only 
enables  him  to  pass  readily  from  one  bustling 
country  to  another,  where  he  will  siill  find 
his  fellow-traveller  snatching  his  hasty  meal, 
reading  his  damp  newspaper,  and  content  to 
become  the  connecting  link  between  the  rail- 
car  and  the  telegraph-wire.  When  studying 
Latin  and  Greek,  we  are  forced  out  of  the 
present,  and  are  obliged  to  extend  our 
horizon,  and,  like  the  near-sighted  at  sea, 
attain  a  more  healthy  vision.  It  has  a  won- 
derfully calming  influence  on  young  America 
to  spend  a  few  years  studying  those  old 
heathen  languages,  which  after  two  thousand 
years  furnish  the  whole  civilized  world  their 
models  of  expression  in  language,  art,  and 
law." 


Educational  Classics.  Extracts  from 
Rousseau's  Emile.  With  an  Introduction 
and  Notes  by  Jules  Steeg,  Paris :  Depute 
de  la  Gironde.  Translated  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Worthington,  late  of  the  Cook 
County  Normal  School,  Illinois. 

The  first  volume  of  "  Educational  Clas- 
sics "  is  a  valuable  one,  in  spite  of  the  eccen- 
tricities and  absurdities  which  may  be  found, 
without  any  special  search,  in  its  pages. 
Yet  among  the  dross  there  is  gold.  Rousseau's 
claim  to  immortality  rests  far  more  securely 
on  the  work  of  his  great  followers,  Basedow, 
Pestalozzi  and  Froebel,  than  on  the  Emile, 
and  besides,  there  is  always  the  somewhat 
unanswerable  objection  to  his  fine  theories 
that  he  sent  his  own  children  to  a  Foundling 
Hospital.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this  good 
modern  English  translation  of  the  Emile  will 
have  the  wide  circulation  it  deserves. 


Our  Little  Ones.  Russell  Publishing 
Co.,  Boston.  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons., 
London. 

A  VERY  attractive  illustrated  children's 
magazine,  containing  stories,  short  articles 
and  poems.  "My  Valentine,"  and  "The 
Teaspoon  Babies,"  are  very -dainty  Mjits  of 
verse.  Of  the  fourteen  contributors  to  this 
number  (February)  we  are  pleased  to  see 
that  no  less  than  twelve  are  ladies. 
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Hall's  Journal  of  Health. 

This  standard  publication,  now  in  its 
thirty-second  year,  makes  its  appearance  in 
a  newand  neat  dress.  The  articles,  which 
are  short  and  pithy,  are  well  worth  careful 
perusal. 

The  School  Newspaper.  A  Monthly 
Record  of  News  and  Extracts  for  School 
and  Home  Reading. 

The  January  number  of  the  Newspaper 
contains  the  usual  brief  notes  on  occurrences, 
inventions,  accidents,  etc.,  of  the  month, 
extracts  from  leading  articles  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph  and  the  Standard,  with  etymo- 
logical and  other  notes  appended,  an  article 
on  "  Tops,"  and  a  very  interesting  one  on 
"  A  Visit  to  a  Paper  Mill." 

The  Witness  of  Ancient  Monuments 
TO  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures. 
Bible  House,  Toronto :  John  Young. 

This  forms  the  title  of  No.  32  of  the 
"  Present  Day  Tracts,"  published  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society.  It  is  written  by 
that  eminent  scholar,  Professor  Sayce,  of 
Oxford. 

The  argument  is  both  positive  and  nega- 
tive. 1st.  Showing  that  the  Jews  and  other 
ancient  nations  with  whom  they  came  into 
contact  were  able  to  write  books  and  records, 
and  had  libraries,  and  2nd.  That  other  books 
such  as  Tobit,  Judith  and  Herodotus,  do  not, 
like  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  stand  the 
test  of  comparison  with  Inscriptions  on 
Ancient  Monuments,  even  to  the  minutest 
details. 


Lovell's  Canadian  Business  Guide, 
with  Diary  for  1885.  Montreal :  John 
Lovell  &  Son. 

Contains  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  lead- 
ing business  houses  of  the  Dominion,  besides 
numerous  advertisements  and  a  diary. 


To- 


The  Canadian  Almanac  for  li 
ronto  :  Copp,  Clark  &  Co. 

Thirty-Eighth  year  of  publication.  We 
observe  more  than  one  new  feature,  notably 
a  couple  of  pages  on  "  Mercantile  Law," 
and   a  convenient   table  showing  the   area. 


population,  revenue,  public  debt  and  com- 
merce of  Great  Britain  and  each  of  her  more 
important  colonies. 

The    Almanac    is    quite    indispensable  to 
Canadians. 


Appleton's  Chart  Primer.  By  Rebecca 
D.  RickofT.  New  York  :  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

The  Primer  is  intended  to  be  used  as 
supplementary  to  the  Reading  Charts  pub- 
lished by  Appleton  &  Co.,  but  would  be 
quite  suitable  for  use  without  the  charts.  Its 
pages  are  bright  and  pretty,  the  illustrations 
being  very  good. 


Friends    in    Feathers    and   Fur  and 
Other  Neighbours.  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

"  Friends  in  Feathers  and  Fur  "  has  been 
very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  educational 
press  and  with  good  reason.  The  illustra- 
tions are  beautiful,  and  the  lessons  progres- 
sive and  interesting.  Much  sound  informa- 
tion in  Natural  History  and  some  rhyming 
nonsense  may  be  found  in  its  pages. 


MoLlfeRE,  L'AvARE,  with  Introduction, 
Notes  and  Indices.  By  Louis  M.  Mori- 
arty,  B.A,     Macmillan  &  Co.,  1882. 

George  Sand,  La  Mare  au  Diable, 
with  Biographical  Notices  and  Notes.  By 
W.  E.  Russell,  M.A.  Macmillan  &  Co.v 
1883. 

MoLifeRE,  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme, 
with  Introduction,  Notes  and  Indices.  By 
Louis  M.  Moriarty,  B.A.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
■  1884. 

Perrault,  Contes  de  F£es,  with  Notes 
and  Complete  Vocabulary.  By  G.  Eugene 
Fasnacht. 

MoLifcRE,  Le  M6DECIN  Malgr£,  lui  with 
Introduction,  Literary  and  Grammatical 
Notes,  etc.  By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883. 

Heine.  Selections  from  the  Reisebilder 
and  other  Prose  Works.  Edited,  with 
Notes  and  Introduction,  by  C.  Colbeck, 
M.A.     London:  Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883. 

Uhland.  Selections  from  Uhland's  Bal- 
lads and  Romances.  With  Biographical 
Notices  and  Historical  and  Grammatical 
Notes.  By  G.  Eugene  Fasnacht.  Lon- 
don: Macmillan  &  Co.,  1882. 
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Schiller,  Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans. 
With  Biographical  Notice,  Historical  In- 
troduction and  Analytical  Notes.  By 
Joseph  Gostwick.  London :  Macmillan 
.&  Co.,  1883. 

Although  the  .above  little  books  are  in- 
tended for  the  school-room,  yet  we  need 
hardly  suggest  that  they  are  admirably  suited 
for  those  who,  having  just  left  school,  have 
carried  away  sufficient  affection  for  their 
French  and  German  to  induce  them  to  con- 
tinue their  studies  in  those  languages.  An- 
notated editions  of  the  masterpieces  will  still 
be  needed,  and  these  little  books  will  suf- 
ficiently smooth  away  the  student's  diffi- 
culties. 

But  with  the  fourth  of  the  above  series 
we  are  specially  pleased,  in  the  first  place, 
because  such  a  book  as  Perrault's  well-known 
"  Contes  de  Fees  "  is  peculiarly  adapted  for 
a  beginner's  reading-book  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  the  editor  has  supplied  a  vocabulary 
as  well  as  notes. 

To  the  German  student,  who  has  barely 
time  to  form  a  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  great  authors,  the  selections 
from  Heine  by  Mr.  Colbeck  and  from 
Uhland  by  Mr.  Fasnacht  will  be  useful. 
In  the  preface  to  the  prose  selections  from 
Heine  the  editor  gives  his  reasons  for  put- 
ting together  from  this  author's  works  a 
reading-book  for  the  school-room:  "No 
German  prose  that  I  am  acquainted  with  is 
at  once  so  witty,  so  good  in  style,  and  so 
attractive  in  matter.  It  may  be  thought  too 
hard  for  the  standard  of  attainment  in  Ger- 
man commonly  reached  in  our  schools,  but 
this  standard,  it  must  be  remembered,  is 
rising  year  by  year  ;  and  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, when  it  is  likely  that  Cambridge  will 
establish  a  Modern  Language  Tripos,  to  be 
faint-hearted  in  enterprise  least  becomes  the 
teachers,  who  have  long  recognized  German 


as  affording  at  once  the  practical  advantages 
of  a  modern  language  and  the  linguistic 
training  of  which  Latin  and  Greek  have 
been  supposed  to  hold  a  monopoly.'!  We 
may  add  that  the  notes  illustrate  not  only 
Heine's  meaning,  but  also  the  niceties  of 
German  grammar  and  construction. 


Rapid  Addition.     A  paper   on   Practical 
Methods.     By  Jesse  D.  Sprague. 

This  little  book  of  thirty-one  pages  is 
designed  mainly  to  suggest  methods  of 
grouping  figures,  with  a  view  to  simplifying 
the  work  of  addition.  Grouping  is  adopted 
for  two  purposes :  to  reduce  the  number  of 
figures  to  be  added,  and  to  combine  them 
into  serviceable  amounts.  The  author  groups 
figures  into  twos  and  threes,  emphasizing 
those,  the  sum  of  which  is  ten  or  twenty. 
Tables  of  results  to  be  committed  to  memory, 
from  the  body  of  the  work.  Those  only  who 
have  much  adding  to  do  will  be  repaid  for 
the  labour  of  memorizing  these.  The  writer 
states  that  he  is  not  a  teacher  and  that  the 
work  is  not  meant  for  a  text-book,  but  to 
give  hints  that  would  have  been  valuable  to 
him  if  received  during  his  school  days. 


Received. — Minutes  of  Proceedings  of 
the  Senate  of  Canada,  Votes  and  Proceed- 
ings of  the  House  of  Commons;  House  of 
Commons  Debates ;  Provincial  Normal 
Schools,  Toronto  and  Ottawa ;  Regulations 
and  Programme  of  Studies  (Education  De- 
partment). "  The  Normal  Book,"  Fort 
Scott,  Kansas ;  Author's  Preface  and  Speci 
men  Pages  of  "  How  We  Live,"  by  James 
Johonnot  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  Alden's 
Juvenile  Gem  (John  Alden).  Literature  for 
the  Young,  a  Guide  for  Librarians,  Book 
Committees,  Sunday  School  Superintendents, 
Clergymen,  Teachers  and  Parents  (32  Park 
Row,  New  York). 


The  Week  seems  to  be  steadily  gaining 
favour  with  the  Canadian  public  and  main- 
taining its  place  among  the  ablest  reviews 
published  on  this  continent.  The  graceful 
pen  of  "Bystander,"  Prof.  Goldwin  Smith, 
continues  to  be  noticed  through  its  columns. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  the  celebrated  author 


of  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby,"  has  begun  a 
series  of  letters  on  English  matters  of  interest. 
Canadian  liternteurs  are  availing  themselves 
of  this  medium  of  bringing  their  work  before 
the  public.  The  Week  should  be  read  by 
every  reading  Canadian,  and  we  predict  for 
it  the  success  it  merits. 
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NOTES. 


Teachers  will  find  Murison's  "First 
Work  in  English  "  of  very  great  service  in 
drilling  pupils  on  the  interchange  and 
equivalence  of  different  forms  of  expression. 

The  North  York  Teachers'  Association 
recently  held  a  very  successful  meeting. 
Their  programme,  which  was  a  good  one, 
unfortunately  reached  us  too  late  for  notice 
in  last  month's  issue  of  The  Monthly. 


The  editor  of  Chicago  Intelligence  gives 
us  credit  for  the  articles  on  reading,  in  our 
November  and  December  numbers,  but  he 
•evidently  missed  cur  explanatory  paragraph 
crediting  Colonel  Parker  with  the  authorship. 


The  Messrs.  A.  J.  Johnston  &  Co.,  New 
York,  have  issued  a  new  Cyclopasdia,  notice 
of  which  can  be  seen  in  our  advertising 
columns.  Scholarly  men  of  the  United 
States  have  been  engaged  in  its  preparation, 
and  its  high  merit  -is  vouched  for  by  many 
of  the  colleges  there. 

As  we  are  going  to  press  we  observe  that 
the  Minisiter  of  Education  has  announced  his 
intention  of  consolidating  the  School  law 
and  of  making  amendments  therein.  Time 
should  be  given  the  country,  and  especially 
the  teachers,  to  consider  and  discuss  these 
amendments  before  they  are  adopted  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Library  vaa.giiziQe  contains  the  cream 
of  the  English  magazines  and  reviews.  There 
are  twenty  articles  on  topics  of  general 
interest  by  the  ablest  living  writers ;  the 
selections  are  made  from  a  rich  field  and 
appear  to  be  very  judicious.  The  magazine 
is  very  cheap,  but  well  printed  and  attractive 
in  its  appearance. 

The  Planets  for  February. — The  fol- 
lowing items  are  selected  from  the  New  York 
yournal  of  Education  : — At  the  close  of  the 
month  of  February  Venus,  Mercury,  Uranus 
and  Mars,  are  morning  stars ;  Neptune, 
Saturn  and  Jupiter  are  evening  stars.  Jupi- 
ter is  morning  stars.  Jupiter  is  morning  star 
till  the  19th.  The  February  full  moon  falls 
on  the  aSth  at  il  o'clock  in  the  evening,  so 
that  we  shall  come  within  an  hour  of  having 
no  full  moon  in  February, 


The  Montreal  Daily  Star  has  a  magnifi- 
cent Carnival  number,  containing  illustra- 
tions of  the  attack  on  the  ice-palace  and 
defence  by  the  Garrison  ;  the  tobogganning 
fete  ;  the  Ice  Condora  after  the  Egyptian 
models,  inaugurated  with  electric  and  pyro- 
technic illuminations;  the  mammoth  ice-lion 
(British) ;  the  great  sleigh  drive,  embracing 
thousands  of  superb  equipages ;  the  fancy 
dress  entertainments,  and  a  fine  inset-plate 
of  the  ice-palace  in  tints. 

The  much-admonished  public  school 
teacher  is  to  be  pitied.  Every  fellow  who 
has  the  opportunity  of  appearing  in  print 
tells  him  not  only  what  he  ought  to  do,  but 
what  he  will  be  mistaken  if  he  do.  This 
positive-negative  style  of  counsel  is  as  easy 
as  it  is  "  cheap  and  nasty."  We  also  have 
a  craze  to  say  a  word  to  teachers,  just  "by 
way  of  application,"  and  it  does  seem  to  us 
that  it  contains  millions  of  cubic  feet  of  sound 
philosophy.  It  is  simply  this :  Remember 
steadfastly  that  you  were  once  a  child.  In- 
spectors also  please  remember. 

The  February  number  of  Literary  Life  is 
to  hand  on  excellent  paper  and  clearly  printed. 
This  magazine  presents  features  of  interest 
not  found  elsewhere,  and  contains  several 
dainty  illustrations,  notably  those  of  Stoke 
Pogis  Park  in  Grey's  Elegy.  A  paper  on 
Thomas  Gray  is  a  careful  estimate  of  this 
poet's  exquisite  work  and  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  his  retiring  life  and  character. 
"Anecdotes  of  Authors,"  by  Will.  M. 
Clemens,  is  a  collection  of  readable  selec- 
tions, several  of  which  are  quite  new  and 
entertaining.  "A  Texas  Excursion,"  to- 
gether with  some  pretty  verses,  help  to  make 
up  a  valuable  number. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  special  *'  Carnival  Num- 
ber," has  been  issued  by  Messrs.  John 
Dougall  &  Son,  of  the  Montreal  Wityiess. 
The  publishers  have  pressed  into  service  the 
most  talented  Canadian  artists,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  result  has  never  been  equalled 
in  Canada.  The  number  fairly  teems  with 
illustrations,  and  has  a  gigantic  four-page 
picture — "Storming  of  the  Ice  Castle  by 
Night  " — designed  by  Robert  Harris,  A.R. 
C.A.     Besides  this  there  are  full  page  pic- 
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tures  by  Messrs.  Harington  Bird,  Raphael, 
Walker,  and  other  leading  artists,  and  the 
number  also  contains  the  Carnival  Poem, 
appropriately  illustrated,  for  which  a  prize 
of  $ioo  has  been  paid,  and  a  special  Supple- 
ment representing  the  various  athletic  clubs 
and  their  leading  men. 


The  Century  for  February  possesses  un- 
usual attractions  from  a  Canadian  point  of 
view,  as  it  contains  a  paper  on  "  Canada  as 
a  Winter  Resort,"  by  W.  George  Beers. 
The  paper  is  charmingly  written  and  illus- 
trated in  the  Century's  usual  profuse  style. 
Entertaining  as  the  contribution  is  we  trust 
it  will  not  further  spread  the  erroneous 
opinions  which  exist  in  other  countries  in 
regard  to  the  climate  of  Canada.  Mr.  Beers 
likewise  commits  some  grave  errors  in  regard 
to  fact  and  detail.  The  article  on  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  is  a  thoughtful  and  just 
estimate  of  the  writer  and  his  work.  The 
fiction  in  the  number  is  liberal  and  of  excel- 
lent character,  Mr.  Howells  and  Mr.  James 
being  the  principal  contributors.  Another 
instalment  of  the  "war"  articles,  together 
with  Mark  Twain's  amusing  sketch,  add  to  a 
very  readable  number.  Many  of  the  illustra- 
tions are  especially  beautiful. 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education, 
for  the  preliminary  programme  of  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Educators,  to  be  held 
at  New  Orleans,  on  February  23rd  to  aSth. 
The  Honorary  President  is  President  Arthur, 
and  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  J. 
George  Hodgins,  LL.D.,  is  Honorary  Secre- 
tary. Sections  are  to  be  formed  under  the 
following  names  : — A. — Elementary  Educa- 
tion. B.  —  Secondary  Instruction.  C. — 
Superior  Instruction.  D. — Instruction  of 
the  Defective,  Dependent,  and  Delinquent 
Classes.  E. — .\rchitecture  and  Hygiene  of 
Buildings    for    Instruction,    Libraries,    and 


Museums.  Among  the  names  of  the  officers 
of  these  sections  occur  the  following  : — J.  G. 
Fitch,  H.  M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  London, 
England  ;  Philip  Magnus,  President  Lon- 
don City  Guild  Schools,  London  ;  President 
Porter,  of  Yale  College ;  Professor  A. 
Graham  Bell,  of  Washington  ;  F.  Buisson, 
Inspector-General  of  Elementary  Education, 
Paris,  France  ;  H.  E.  Kuki  Riuichi,  Japa- 
nese Minister  at  Washington.  Such  a  con- 
gress can  hardly  fail  to  be  a  great  event  in 
the  history  of  education  in  America. 


The  Atlantic  monthly  for  February  is 
an  excellent  number.  The  second  instal- 
ment of  a  novel  entitled,  "  A  Marsh  Island," 
by  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  is  given  the  place  of 
honour.  The  story  moves  well  and  is  full  of 
incident.  "  Winter  Birds  about  Boston,"  by 
Bradford  Torrey,  shows  great  observation, 
and  the  real  interest  displayed  in  these  tire- 
less visitors  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
charming  style  of  the  writer.  "  A  Sheaf  of 
Sonnets,"  by  Helen  Gray  Cone,  contains 
some  pretty  verses,  as  indeed  does  the  num- 
ber generally  one  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  the  Atlantic.  "Mr.  Parkman's  Montcalm 
and  Wolfe  "  is  a  review  of  one  of  the  most 
notable  books  of  the  past  year.  The  re- 
viewer is,  however,  in  fault  when  he  imagines 
that  Mr.  Parkman's  work  "  becomes  one  of 
dignity  and  consequence  only  when  it  is 
taken  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  history  of 
great  movements  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  and  especially  when  it 
is  considered  with  reference  to  the  genesis  of 
the  United  States."  The  work  which  Wolfe 
effected  was  of  far  greater  moment  to  Canada 
as  she  now  is  than  it  ever  was  to  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  were  it 
not  for  his  untimely  end  the  United  States 
would  be  now  enjoying  the  healthful  influ- 
ences symbolized  by  the  "red  cross"  flag. 
The  number  throughout  is  an  excellent  one 
and  shows  the  scholarly  hand  of  its  editor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  CHANGES. 

To  Editor  ofEiiUCPLTloyiM.  MONTHLY  : — 

Dear  Sir, — We  have  reason  to  believe 
from  the  utterances  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister 
of  Education  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
last  session,  as  well  as  from  the  answers 
given  to  certain  deputations  that  have  waited 
upon   him   during   the   year,    that   we   may 


shortly  expect  the  introduction  of  an  Educa- 
tion Bill,  amending  in  some  important  points 
the  present  Act.  I  am  sure,  sir,  it  is  a 
matter  of  much  regret  to  the  friends  and  well- 
wishers  of  education  in  this  Province,  that 
we  should  have  so  many  periodical  fits  of 
legislative  patch-work  in  education.  We  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  our  legislators  should 
be  unprogressive  or  stationary  in  this — one 
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of  the  most  vital  and  important  functions  of 
a  government — but  we  do  most  earnestly 
enter  our  protest  against  so  many  changes 
which  are  not  reforms,  which  but  too  often 
have  been  simply  introduced  to  be  repealed 
before  anything  like  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity has  been  afforded  to  test  their  effici- 
ency. But  my  aim  is  not  to  scold.  We 
believe  our  Minister  has  at  heart  the  welfare 
of  the  school  system,  but  good  intentions  do 
not  alone  suffice.  It  remains  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  he  is  likely  to  take  those  broad  and 
comprehensive  views  of  systems  and  things 
which  must  ever  characterize  the  patriotic 
legislator  as  distinguished  from  the  mere 
politician  ever  on  the  watch  to  trim  his  sails 
to  the  rising  breeze  of  popular  caprice.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  may  come  under 
-the  eye  of  Mr.  Ross,  but  in  the  hope  that  it 
may,  we  would  venture  to  speak  briefly  on 
one  or  two  topics  on  which,  in  our  humble 
opinion,  there  is  room  for  permanent  change 
and  reform. 

LEGISLALIVE  GRANTS  TO  HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

This  has  ever  been  in  many  quarters  an 
•open  sore.  It  would  be  amusing,  were  it  a 
less  serious  subject,  to  recount  the  numerous 
changes  in  the  basis  of  semi-annual  appor- 
tionments which  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  few  years.  Scarcely  had  one  system 
been  adopted  than  some  hidden  hand  struck 
•the  educational  kaleidoscope  and  change  was 
the  word.  W^e  are  well  aware  that  the  sub- 
ject presents  many  difficulties  and  any  Minis- 
ter of  Education,  honest  in  his  intentions, 
well  merits  the  sympathy  and  support  of  the 
profession.  That  the  problem  has  never  yet 
been  solved,  even  approximately,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  High  School  men  we  may 
safely  assume,  and  apropos  of  the  present 
system  of  distributing  Legislative  aid  to 
High  Schools  there  is  one  thing  and  one 
alone  for  which  those  at  present  in  power 
■deserve  credit — a  little  credit — that  the  mini- 
mum grant  to  High  Schools  is  fixed  at  $500 
per  annum,  provided  the  school  of  course 
fulfil  certain  conditions.  Five  hundred  is 
better  than  four  hundred,  and  we  believe  it 
is  very  near  what  the  minimum  grant  ought 
to  be.  Thus  far  we  are  thankful,  but  far 
from  being  satisfied.  A  large  amount  of 
money  remains  to  be  disposed  of  after  the 
payment  of  the  minimum  grant  to  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes,  and  on 
what  principle  is  this  grant  at  present  allo- 
cated ?  On  what,  indeed,  not  the  principle 
of  payment  by  results,  which  with  all  its  im- 
perfections had  at  least  certain  elements  of 
equity  but,  the  "principle  of  salary."  We 
do  not  know  upon  whom  to  father  this 
modern  child.  For  our  part,  and  we  hope 
we  may  not  b^  uncharitable,  we  cannot  but 


think  that  the  politician  trained  from  his 
youth  up  was  the  originator.  We  all  remem- 
ber what  a  storm  of  opposition  greeted  it  in  the 
Local  House  last  session,  and  no  doubt  it  would 
have  been  strangled  had  it  been  fairly  formu- 
lated and  inserted  in  the  Bill.  As  it  was  it  ' 
was  only  the  strength  of  the  Government, 
united  with  the  consideration  that  all  felt  was 
due  to  the  gentleman  who  had  but  recently 
assumed  the  educational  portfolio  that  saved 
it.  One  great  object — perhaps  the  only  ob- 
ject claimed  by  the  admirers  of  this  principle 
— in  its  favour  was  that  it  would  provoke  the 
liberality  of  trustees  towards  the  payment  of 
increased  salaries.  How  far  this  has  been 
accomplished  the  Department  is  best  quali- 
fied to  judge,  now  that  it  is  in  possession  of 
the  returns  for  1884.  We  do  not  know  of 
an  isolated  case  in  which  the  desired  effect 
has  been  produced.  On  the  other  hand  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  point  to  several  in 
which  an  opposite  result  has  been  the  con- 
sequence. But  let  us  stop,  we  have  no  wish 
to  be  over-destructive.  On  the  contrary,  we 
would  respectfully  suggest  the  following  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Hon.  Minister  of 
Education  while  drafting  his  Bill  : 

{a)  That  the  minimum  grant  remain  as  it 
is.  [h)  That  some  portion  be  distributed  to 
schools  according  to  efficiency,  the  criteria  of 
which  might  be  the  results  of  public  exami- 
nations, or  the  report  of  Inspectors,  or  both. 
Another  suggestion  we  have  to  offer  to  the 
Minister,  and  his  history  thus  far  would  seem 
to  indicate  that  he  is  willing  to  take  advant- 
age of  it.  Let  Mr.  Ross  summon  to  Toronto 
on  any  Saturday  say  twelve  Head  Masters, 
whose  records  show  that  their  opinions  might 
possibly  have  weight.  Let  them  be  repre- 
sentative, that  is  four  from  each  of  the  three 
classes  of  schools — -Collegiate  Institutes,  three 
master  schools,  two  master  schools — and  it 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  he  did  not  get 
some  practical  suggestions  that  would  aid 
him  greatly  in  drafting  his  Bill.  According 
to  the  present  mode  of  distributing  grants, 
the  three  master  schools  make  money  at  the 
expense  of  all  or  nearly  all  the  two  master 
schools,  and  also  according  to  the  evidence 
of  some  competent  principals,  the  Institutes 
as  well.  On  examining  the  Minister's  Re- 
port for  last  year,  and  comparing  it  with  pre- 
vious years,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that  I  am 
not  over-stating  matters,  and  all  this  be  it  re- 
membered, while  it  is  not  c'aimed  that  the 
unfortunate  schools  are  less  efficient  than  in 
previous  years.  Treatment  such  as  this  can 
eventually  have  but  one  result.  Already 
many  are  struggling  for  lack  of  funds.  I 
hope,  sir,  you  may  not  think  me  making  use 
of  unduly  harsh  terms,  but  I  must  confess 
that  I  fail  to  see  any  principle  of  equity  in 
the  present  distribution  of  Government  aid 
in  excess  of  the  minimum. 
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One  othersubjectshould  claim  the  attention 
of  our  Minister,  during  the  present  session.  It 
is  one  that  has  more  than  once  been  mooted 
in  the  House,  but  for  some  reasons,  which 
may  not  be  specified  here,  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  settled.  You  are  aware  that  many  of 
our  High  Schools  are  situated  in  small  incor- 
porated villages  and  these  in  such  cases 
become  the  High  School  districts  for  such 
schools,  requiring  by  law  to  furnish  towards 
their  maintenance,  the  difference  between 
the  actual  school  expenditure  and  the  income 
derived  from  the  Legislature,  County  grants 
and  fees.  When  we  remember  the  small 
percentage  of  pupils  actually  domiciled  in 
such  villages  and  the  great  majority  coming 
from  outside  municipalities  which  are  not 
called  upon  to  pay  a  cent  of  what  the  law 
makes  it  imperative  the  village  should  pay, 
the  injustice  becomes  apparent.  The 
practical  suggestion  here  is  that  legislation 
should  be  obtained  in  the  direction  of  dis- 
tributing counties  into  High  School  dis- 
tricts, and  compelling  County  Councils  to 
recognise  such  districts.  We  are  aware  that 
some  kind  of  permissive  legislation  is  already 
in  existence  on  this  subject,  bat  practically 
it  is  a  dead  letter,  and  indeed  were  such 
districts  determined  upon  the  question  of 
getting  one  or  two  hundred  dollars  more 
or  less  from  the  department  would  be  of  less 
importance  for  then,  the  trustees  could  fall 
back  on  the  districts,  and  these  would  be  so 
large  that  the  additional  taxation  upon  the 
rale-payer  would  not  amount  to  more  than 
a  very  modest  fraction  of  a  mill  on  the 
dollar.  I  am  aware  that  in  some  places 
outside  pupils  pay  an  additional  fee,  but  the 
effect  of  this  again  is  to  handicap  the  school 
and  dwarf  its  very  life. 

The  subject  of  training  High  School  mas- 
ters tempts  my  pen.  This  is  important  and 
presents  many  difficulties,  but  all  because  of 
this  we  should  hasten  the  more  slowly.  We 
may  systematize  too  much,  that  is  evidently 
the  direction  in  which  recent  official  regula- 
tions point,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  it 
be  pressed  unduly  it  will,  it  must,  result  in 
disastrous  failure.  Why  could  it  not  be 
possible  to  prevent  any  graduate  from  be- 
coming a  Head  Master  till  he  had  served  an 
apprenticeship  of  two  or  more  years  in  High 
School  work  and  his  teaching  satisfactorily  re- 
ported upon  by  the  Inspectors.  There  is  a  regu- 
lation of  this  kind  now  in  existence  but  we  all 
know  that  it  is  violated  frequently.  The  ques- 
tion of  training  assistants,  involving  as  it  does 
their  general  qualifications,  presents  possibly 
more  difficulties.  On  this  subject  the  most 
recent  effort  of  our  Minister  is  to  disqualify 
all  undergraduates  unless  they  receive  a 
special  permit  from  the  Department.  We 
know  Mr.  Ross  is  no  friend  of  classics,  but 
from  his  recent  labours  on  University  Con- 


federation we  should  infer  that  he  attaches 
some  importance  to  University  training.  But 
now  we  can  estimate  the  tangible  value  the 
Minister  places  on  this  Academic  training; 
in  his  mind  it  does  not  equilibrate  the 
scholastic  value  of  a  second  class  certificate, 
or  a  First  C  !  !  We  do  not  undervalue  in  any 
sense  the  intrinsic  worth  of  such  certificates, 
but  when,  say  an  undergraduate  of  the  third 
or  fourth  year  standing  in  first-class  honours 
in  one  or  more  departments  is  put  in  the 
opposing  scale-pan  we  fail  to  see  why  the 
certificated  man  should  outweigh  the  other. 
Is  there  not  here  a  quiet  "dig"  at  one  arm 
of  the  educational  service  to  the  exaltation  of 
the  other.  There  is  little  wonder  that  the 
regulation  should  have  met  with  so  much 
indignation  in  University  circles — but  this  is 
only  one  example  of  the  present  tendency  of 
the  new  regulations  of  Mr.  Ross.  There  is 
this  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  undergraduate 
that  he  at  least  has  learned  how  to  study, 
and  by  attending  a  large  University  he  has 
also  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  not 
the  only  man  in  creation,  even  if  he  has  not 
jammed  a  text-book  on  Mental  Science  into 
himself  at  a  Normal  School  where  there  is 
no  one  to  teach  it.  Moreover,  he  has  during 
his  course  become  conversant  with  the 
methods  adopted  by  professors  whom  we 
may  regard  as  teachers  at  the  head  of  their 
profession,  and  what  is  the  evidence  that 
undergraduates  have  been  inefficient  as  High 
School  assistants  ?  In  an  experience  extend- 
ing over  many  years  we  have  never  heard  of 
any  charge  of  inefficiency  preferred  either  by 
Inspectors  or  Principals  against  this  class  of 
assistants  ;  and,  yet,  forsooth,  our  Minister 
must  disqualify  the  whole  body  unless  they 
are  specially  "permitted"  by  the  Depart- 
ment. The  object  aimed  at  is  a  sinister  one, 
and  altogether  unworthy  of  any  man  who 
would  deal  fairly  with  our  educational  diffi- 
culties. Yet,  we  admit  that  some  training 
is  desirable,  but  we  strongly  protest  on 
many  obvious  grounds  against  turning  even 
the  best  of  our  Collegiate  Institutes  into 
machines  for  turning  out  High  School 
Assistants  at  so  many  per  term.  On  this  we 
have  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Ross  would  take 
the  money  which  he  must  apply  to  such 
Institutes  with  what  he  is  now  paying  to 
certain  officials  for  tramping  round  the  coun- 
try conducting  what  are  erroneously  de- 
scribed as  Teachers'  Institutes  and  with  this 
fund  arrange  with  one  or  more  Universities 
for  a  regular  course  of  lectures  on  Pedagogy 
— I  use  this  simply  for  want  of  a  better 
term. 

But  I  am  afraid  this  letter  is  already  too 
long,  or  I  would  refer  to  other  imperfections 
in  our  present  system.  Possibly  I  may  do 
so  in  a  future  communication. 


Yours,  etc., 


Ali'HA. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  AN  ADDRESS  TO   PUBLIC  SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


BY  REV.   SEPTIMUS  JONES,   M.A. 


WE  pride  ourselves,  and  not  with- 
out cause,  upon  our  system 
of  Public  School  Education.  That 
it  is  perfect  and  capable  of  being 
in  any  way  altered  for  the  better,  is 
what  even  its  greatest  admirers  will 
scarcely  venture  to  assert. 

I  am  not  sure  but  that  our  danger 
lies  somewhat  in  the  other  direction. 
Those  who  have  in  their  hands  the 
moulding  and  guiding  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  etc.,  either  politicnns 
or  the  servants  of  politicans,  bound 
to  signalize  in  some  way  the  glory  of 
their  administration,  are  very  apt  to 
mount  educational  hobbies,  and  to 
be  caught  by  new  ideas  and  to  be 
led  to  make  experiments. 

Almost  any  system  of  tolerable 
merit,  steadily  adhered  to,  is  incom- 
parably better  than  a  quick  succes- 
sion of  changes,  which,  however  ex- 
cellent in  themselves,  are  costly  and 
perplexing  to  the  public  and  dis- 
tracting to  the  teacher. 

And  I  would  here  record  with 
patriotic  pride  that,  as  a   people,  we 


Canadians  seem  to  be  born  edu- 
cationists ;  so  that  from  the  Minister 
of  Education  himself  down  to  the 
most  ignorant  School  Trustee  who 
cannot  spell  his  own  official  title 
with  correctness,  we  all  feel  fully 
competent  to  deal  with  this  great 
question. 

I  know  of  no  subject  under  the 
sun  (unless  we  except  the  matter  of 
preaching)  upon  which  men  and 
women  not  apparently  qualified  by 
any  special  knowledge,  training  or 
experience,  can  deliver  themselves 
with  so  much  authority,  or  in  which 
they  will  intermeddle  with  so  much 
confidence,  or  wherein  they  will  so 
complacently  undertake  to  direct 
others  how  to  do  what  they  are 
utterly  incapable  of  doing  themselves 
as  this  same  matter  of  education. 

But  I  will  endeavour  to  refrain  my 
lips  and  to  confine  my  remarks  as 
strictly  as  possible  to  such  topics  as 
would  seem  to  be  of  direct  and 
practical  interest  to  yourselves. 

I  cannot  resist  the  temptation,  how- 
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ever,  of  reiterating  the  view  which  is 
steadily  gaining  ground  among  us, 
that  our  Public  School  system  as  a 
whole  is  not  adapted  to  a  country 
which  now  is,  and  must  long  con- 
tinue to  be,  mainly  given  to  agricul- 
ture and  industrial  pursuits — ^that  the 
curricula  and  examination  methods 
in  vogue  from  the  Universities  down- 
wards lend  themselves  too  much  to  a 
superficial  and  unpractical  education, 
and  that  the  course  of  studies,  even 
in  our  elementary  schools,  is  in  many 
respects  too  complex,  barren  and  pre- 
tentious. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils,  it  may 
be  said,  does  not  lie  in  your  power 
or  in  mine  ;  yet  each  of  us  in  our 
several  spheres  may  do  something, 
be  it  ever  so  little,  towards  the  form- 
ation of  a  sounder  public  opinion 
which  will  in  due  time  bear  good 
fruit,  and  lead  to  wiser  action  in  this 
important  matter. 

No  offence  will,  I  trust,  be  taken 
when  I  record  my  deep  conviction 
that,  while  the  views  of  professional 
educators  of  every  degree  are  worthy 
of  the  most  respectful  consideration, 
and  ought  to  be  fairly  represented  in 
any  body  of  men  to  whom  the  mould- 
ing and  guiding  of  our  educational 
system  is  committed,  yet  to  place 
the  whole  matter  almost  exclusively 
in  professional  hands,  would  be  a 
mistake  of  the  gravest  character. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  pro- 
fessional mind  is  to  lose  sight  of  the 
end  in  the  means. 

The  preacher,  for  example,  is  con- 
tinually tempted  to  regard  the  sermon 
as  a  work  to  be  appraised  as  good 
or  bad  in  itself,  forgetting  that  its 
value  is  mainly  relative,  that  it  is 
merely  a  means  to  an  end,  an  instru- 
ment designed  to  effect  a  certain 
practical  result,  and  that  the  tool 
must  be  adapted  to  the  material  upon 
which  it  is  intended  to  operate,  and 
must  succeed  in  obtaining  the  desired 
result.     Although  taken   in   itself,   it 


maybe  excellently  composed  and  well- 
delivered,  yet  as  a  sermon  which 
neither  instructs  nor  persuades,  it  may 
to  this  audience  be  6«^/ because  it  is  a 
dead  failure.  Of  this  latter  point 
the  common  people,  who  may  know 
little  or  nothing  of  technical  theology, 
are  better  judges  than  the  preacher 
himself.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  a  well- 
made  or  an  ill-made  coat  as  a  work 
of  art,  of  which  point  a  jury  of  skil- 
ful tailors  would  be  the  most  com- 
petent judges  ;  but  to  decide  practi- 
cally whether  or  not  a  particular 
coat  is  really  a  good  one,  something 
more  is  required.  We  want  to  know 
whether  it  fits  the  man  it  is  made  for, 
and  what  kind  of  work  the  man  is  to 
do  in  it,  and  the  price  he  is  prepared 
to  pay.  If  I  am  the  man  who  is  to  wear 
the  coat  and  foot  the  bill,  I  should 
like  to  have  some  little  say  in  this 
matter. 

Thus  our  educational  tailors,  how- 
ever skilfully  they  may  wield  the 
shears,  need  to  be  continually  con- 
fronted with  their  customers,  not  how- 
ever as  represented  in  the  persons 
of  ward  politicians,  or  even  of  mem- 
bers of  our  Provincial  Legislature,  but 
by  parents  and  friends  of  youth, 
chosen  men  and  women  of  blameless 
character,  fair  education  and  good 
common  sense — persons  not  at  all 
under  the  domination  of  professional 
ideas,  but  who  know  what  the  country 
requires.  Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  a 
very  plain  sort  of  man,  if  he  has  only 
common  sense,  and  honestly  desires 
the  welfare  of  the  school,  may  make  a 
very  useful  trustee.  But  to  engage  a 
high-minded  educated  man,  or  a 
refined  and  intelligent  woman,  trained 
and  competent  and  full  of  that  en- 
thusiasm and  sympathetic  sensibility 
which  mark  the  temperament  of  a 
successful  teacher,  and  then  to  sub- 
ject him  or  her  to  the  pragmatical 
intermeddling  of  some  vulgar  and 
illiterate  busy-body  of  a  trustee,  or 
worse  than  all,  to  some  blatant  ward 
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politican  who  simply  uses  the  school 
as  something  to  put  his  foot  on,  as  a 
first  step  towards  power — this  is 
frightful.  It  makes  my  blood  boil  to 
think  of  it.  It  ought  never  so  to  be. 
There  should  be  no  difficulty  in 
getting  fit  and  proper  persons  to  take 
this  office.  They  should  be  called 
out  by  requisition,  and  elected  on  the 
same  day  as  the  aldermen  ;  and  the 
very  fact  that  a  man  asks  anyone  to 
vote  for  him  should,  in  any  proper 
state  of  things,  be  a  sufficient  and 
decisive  reason  for  not  giving  him  a 
vote.  But  to  return.  I  was  speaking  of 
our  proneness  to  lose  sight  of  the  end 
in  the  means.  System  is  good  as  a 
means,  but  a  wretched  thing  as  an 
end.  Drill  is  needful  for  an  army,  and 
a  drill  sergeant  is  a  useful  officer, 
but  make  him  a  general  and  he  will 
probably  prove  that  most  intolerable 
of  all  bores,  a  military  martinet — to  all 
true  soldiers  a  vanity  and  vexation  of 
spirit.  System  is  good,  but  only  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Our  educational 
system  is  a  bureaucracy — the  tend- 
ency of  which,  unless  carefully  guarded, 
is  to  reduce  the  teachers  and  pupils 
of  the  country  to  a  set  of  mechanical 
puppets,  who  must  needs  dance  just 
as  their  masters  may  choose  to  pull 
the  strings,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
to  use  the  metaphor,  to  produce 
teachers  and  pupils  of  one  settled 
type  like  so  many  bricks  turned  out 
of  a  machine,  all  of  one  weight,  size 
and  shape,  and  bearing  the  stamp  of 
the  manufactory.  It  is  Dutch  garden- 
ing. I  think  it  is  a  very  wise  thing  on 
the  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Education 
that,  as  an  expressive  and  continual 
reminder  of  the  tendency  of  system, 
they  have  caused  a  privet  hedge  to 
be  made  from  the  street  up  to  the 
office  doors.  There  they  see  an 
instructive  emblem  of  that  kind  of 
perfection  to  which  you,  dear  teachers, 
together  with  your  pupils,  might 
finally  be  brought.  Nature  is  here 
very  largely  relieved  from  her  duties. 


No  vagabond  or  disorderly  growth 
is  here  permitted.  An  almost  mathe- 
matical uniformity  prevails. 

With  outstretched  tape-line  and 
official  shears  the  garden  superinten- 
dent cautions  the  young  idea  not  to 
shoot,  and  clips  oft"  each  exuberance. 
Every  spontaneous  outgrowth  of  indi- 
vidual development  is  sharply  pruned; 
every  play  of  original  thought  and 
fancy  is  checked ;  and  all  is  reduced 
to  one  common  type  and  level  uni- 
formity, which  must  be  an  object  of 
delightful  contemplation  to  every 
purely  official  mind. 

System  is  good,  but  only  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  What  we  want  is  to  draw 
out  and  apply  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage the  powers  both  of  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  Whatever  method 
does  this  best  is  the  best  method. 
The  human  mind  presents  inexhaust- 
ible varieties.  No  two  teachers  or 
pupils  are  constituted  exactly  alike. 
For  any  mortal  man  to  sit  at  an  office 
table,  and  thence  attempt  to  regulate 
all  the  details  of  the  methods  of 
every  teacher  in  the  country,  is  almost 
like  arrogating  to  himself  the  attribute 
of  omniscience.  If  it  happens  to  be 
a  professional  teacher  who  is  seated 
at  that  table,  he  will  be  tempted  to 
impose  his  own  hobbies ;  and  the 
modes  which  used  to  suit  him  best 
must,  he  thinks,  equally  suit  every 
other  right  thinking  teacher  in  the 
country.  If  he  is  not  an  experienced 
teacher,  he  will  be  apt  to  issue  regu- 
lations which  are  practically  vexatious 
at  every  turn,  and  in  many  cases 
altogether  impracticable. 

While  I  would  sternly  guard  the 
grand  outlines  and  insist  inexorably 
upon  certain  simple,  definite,  and 
attainable  results,  I  would  plead  for 
more  liberty  for  individual  teachers. 
Real  improvements  as  to  methods  of 
teaching,  valuable  suggestions  as  to 
school  organization  and  management, 
are  far  less  likely  to  emanate  from  the 
official   brain,   than   from    intelligent, 
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enthusiastic  and  successful  teachers. 
It   is   upon   such   points    that    their 
advice    is    specially    to    be    prized. 
What  we  want  in  teachers'  conventions 
is  not  new  and  untried  theories,   or 
flowing  orations  about  impossible  pro- 
jects   of  reform    outside    the   school 
room    itself,    but    the    testimony    of 
faithful  and  intelligent  teachers,  who, 
being  allowed  a  wise  liberty  and  dis- 
cretion,   have    within    those   bounds 
tried  certain  methods  and  found  them 
actually  succeed.     Found  them  suc- 
ceed.  "Ah!  there,"  you  say,  "is  the 
difficult  point — what  do  you  mean  by 
success  ?  "     I  freely  admit,  my  friends, 
that  this  is  a  difficult  point.     Do  I 
mean  the  figures  which  come  out  as 
the  result  of  examinations  ?     No  and 
yes.     I  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do, 
first  and  last,  wuth  this  matter  of  ex- 
aminations, and  my  views  concerning 
them  have  swayed  from  side  to  side. 
Examinations    in    some   shape   we 
are  bound  to  have.     I  do  not  see  how 
any  really  good,  solid   teaching  can 
be  done  without  them.     Too  many 
examinations    from    outside    are   to 
every   competent    teacher   an   inter- 
ruption,   grief    and   nuisance.      The 
examination   system   in    our   schools 
and  colleges,  when  in  the  hands  of 
the  teachers  themselves,   is,   so  far  as 
I   am  qualified  to  give  an    opinion, 
straightforward,  helpful  and  judicious, 
but  outside  this,  from  the  University 
down  to  the  combined  examinations 
of  our  Public  Schools  in  Toronto,  the 
system,  if  in  any  worthy  sense  it  may 
be  called  a  system  at  all,  is — to  my 
mind — delusive  and  profoundly  unsat- 
isfactory.   I  do  not  say  this,  I  trust,  in 
any  carping  spirit,  or  without  sympathy 
with  the  difficulties  of  those  who  might 
seem  at  first  sight,  mainly  responsible 
for  what  I  honestly  regard  as  a  failure. 
The  obstacles  to  a  true  reform  here 
are  so  huge,  the  causes  of  failure  are 
so  inextricably   interwoven  with  our 
whole  educational  system — the  reform 
would  need  to  be  so  thorough  from 


head  to  foot — that  for  one  such  as 
myself  to  attempt  here  in  a  few  brief 
sentences  to  deal  with  so  vast  a  sub- 
ject would  be  hopeless,  and  simply 
an  act  of  presumption. 

Two  or  three  words,  however,  will 
suggest  to  you  my  line  of  thought,  if 
I  had  space  to  work  it  out.  Exami- 
nation papers  should  be  set,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining,  7iot  what  a 
pupil  does  not  know,  but  to  bring  out 
what  he  ought  to  have  been  taught, 
and  may  reasonably  be  expected 
to  know  and  to  be  able  to  produce. 
Examination  papers  should  be  com- 
posed upon  certain  settled  principles, 
and  within  certain  fixed  and  clearly 
defined  limits,  announced  before  hand 
to  the  teachers,  and  should  practi- 
cally be  a  guide  and  spur  to  the  whole 
course  of  study  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges. Examinations  should  be  set  that 
any  faithful,  intelligent  teacher  may 
know  when  his  work  is  done  and  his 
pupils  are  prepared  to  pass  with  at 
least  a  moderate  degree  of  credit. 
Examination  papers  should  be  so 
drawn  up  as  to  discourage  and  dis- 
credit the  mere  cramming  of  text- 
books, or  the  anxious  guaging  of  the 
peculiar  noddles  of  individual  exam- 
iners, or  the  rummaging  among 
former  series  of  questions,  except  in 
so  far  as  one  might  discover  the  prm- 
ciples,  if  any,  upon  which  the  exam- 
inations are  conducted. 

Examiners  should  be  trained  men 
of  the  highest  culture  and  ability, 
who  have  given  themselves  up  to  this 
very  thing,  under  whose  hand  the 
examination  papers,  slowly,  thought- 
fully and  skilfully  composed,  would 
gradually  grow  into  instruments  of 
precision,  and  become  models  of 
method  and  objects  of  attentive 
study  and  respect  to  all  the  teachers 
of  the  land.  And  such  men  should 
be  well  remunerated  for  their  services. 

These  are  some  of  the  principles 
which  at  once  suggest  themselves.  If 
they  are  sound,  then  our  present  way 
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of  conducting  examinations  cannot  be 
approved. 

You  hear  a  good  deal  said  at  the 
present  time  about  high  pressure  in 
our  PubUc  Schools.  Is  there  a  cause  ? 
Now,  on  this  matter,  I  will  venture 
to  tell  you  what  I  really  think. 

There  are  many  points  in  school 
life,  of  which  you  as  teachers  are  the 
best  judges,  and  upon  which  you  need 
pay  very  little  attention  to  what 
grumbling  parents  choose  to  say.  But 
it  is  not  so  as  to  the  point  now  before 
us.  Here  the  parents  have  a  right  to 
speak  and  you  to  listen,  and  if  the 
evil  to  any  extent  prevails,  you  all, 
from  the  Inspector  downwards  are 
bound  if  possible  to  find  a  remedy. 

Now  bear  with  me  when  I  unhesi- 
tatingly assert  that  there  is  too  high 
pressure,  and  that  very  often  the 
parents  or  elder  sisters  have  to  do 
much  of  the  teaching  while  the 
teachers  hear  the  lessons  recited. 

Some  may  deny  this,  but  I  know  it 
to  be  a  fact;  and  if  the  school  children 
and  parents  of  Toronto  could  hear  my 
voice  to-night,  and  were  called  to 
answer  the  question  "  Is  this  so?" 
you  would  hear  a  chorus  that  would 
pierce  the  innermost  chambers  of  the 
Education  Office.  To  my  mind 
school  is  the  place  for  brain  and 
book  work — home  the  place  for  house- 
work and  handwork  and  recreation. 
Our  children  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  ought  never  to  be  allowed 
to  take  their  books  away  from  the 
school-house  at  all.  What  they  can 
do  by  strenuous  efforts  in  five  or  six 
hours  there  should  be  done,  and  what 
cannot  be  thus  accomplished  should 
be  left  undone.  Even  in  the  best 
graded  classes  there  must  be  a  wide 
range  of  difference  in  ability.  What 
some  can  do  in  a  few  minutes  with- 
out an  effort  others  will  not  accom- 
plish in  as  many  hours.  The  attempt 
of  the  slower  ones  to  make  up  by 
hours  of  evening  toil  for  their  lack 
of  natural  quickness  is  what  injures 


their  bodily  and  mental  health,  and 
distresses  their  parents.  But  you  say, 
who  is  responsible  for  this?  I  answer 
you  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  but  only 
partially  so.  You  yourselves  are  just 
as  much  sufferers  by  the  high-pressure 
system  as  your  scholars  are.  It  is 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  We  are  all 
living  too  fast,  and  trying  to  do  too 
much. 

The  course  of  school  studies  is  to 
blame.  Much  of  the  English  gram- 
mar, the  arithmetic,  the  geography 
and  history  are  not  worth  ihe  time 
which  is  spent  on  them.  Beyond 
some  simple  principles  of  analysis, 
I  place  scarcely  any  value  whatever 
upon  the  English  grammar  as  puzzled 
over  by  our  younger  scholars,  when 
they  ought  rather  to  be  learning 
practically  to  put  together  correctly 
in  speech  or  writing  their  own  lan- 
guage. 

The  geography  is  largely  a  mass  of 
mere  names  crammed  into  one  ear 
and  shortly  after  dropping  out  of  the 
other.  But  I  know  you  are  not  the 
persons  chiefly  to  blame  in  this.  There 
is  the  course,  and  you  and  your 
pupils,  full  of  generous  emulation,  are 
bound  to  make  the  best  figure  you 
can  in  it.  Whoever  is  to  blame,  there 
is  something  wrong  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness. 

The  very  fact  that  clear  distinct, 
intelligent  and  tasteful  reading — which 
is  the  outcome  of  the  whole  culture 
of  the  child — should  count  for  so 
little,  is  one  of  those  symptomatic 
facts  which  speaks  volumes. 

Shall  I  tell  you  kindly  how  I  think 
this  thing  ought  to  be.  Less  should 
be  attempted,  and  that  lesser  amount 
should  be  reviewed,  and  reviewed,  and 
reviewed ;  and  then  reviewed  again 
until  things  that  are  worth  remember- 
ing are  wrought  like  the  multiplication 
table  indelibly  into  the  very  fibre 'of 
the  brain. 

A  certain  portion  of  the  school  time 
should  be  devoted  to  the  preparation 
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of  lessons,  and  the  children  should  be 
taught  how  to  learn  them,  and 
qiucker  pupils  might  be  allowed  to 
help  the  slower. 

At  three  o'clock  all  who  have  done 
their  work  should  be  allowed  to 
go.  Those  who  have  not  might  be 
detained.  Those  who  wish  to  take 
more  time  for  study  might  be  allowed 
to  remain  till  four  or  five.     But  after 


that  no  honest  boy  or  girl  must  study, 
nor  take  away  their  books.  This 
means  harder  work  for  you  teachers, 
but  by  relieving  one  another  the 
labour  might  be  much  diminished, 
and  I  believe  that  parents  would  be 
only  too  glad  that  occasional  teachers 
to  fill  up  the  extra  hours  should  be 
engaged.  This  would  be  much  better 
than  paying  doctor's  bills. 


notp:s  on  popular  English. 


BY  THE  LATE  ISAAC   TODHUNTER. 


I  HAVE  from  time  to  time  re- 
corded such  examples  of  lan- 
guage as  struck  me  for  inaccuracy  or 
any  other  peculiarity;  but  lately  the 
pressure  of  other  engagements  has 
prevented  me  from  continuing  my 
collection,  and  has  compelled  me  to 
renounce  the  design  once  entertained 
of  using  them  for  the  foundation  of  a 
systematic  essay.  The  present  article 
contains  a  small  selection  from  my 
store,  and  may  be  of  interest  to  all 
who  value  accuracy  and  clearness. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  the 
examples  are  not  fabricated :  all  are 
taken  from  writers  of  good  repute, 
and  notes  of  the  original  places  have 
been  preserved,  though  it  has  not 
been  thought  necessary  to  encumber 
these  pages  with  references.  The 
italics  have  been  supplied  in  those 
cases  where  they  are  used. 

One  of  the  most  obvious  peculiar- 
ities at  present  to  be  noticed  is  the 
usp  of  the  word  if  when  there  is 
nothing  really  conditional  in  the  sen- 
tence. Thus  we  read  :  "If  the  Prus- 
sian plan  of  operations  was  faulty  the 
movements  of  the  crown  prince's  army 
w^re  in  a  high  degree  excellent." 
The  writer  does  not  really  mean  what 
his  words  seem  to  imply,  that  the  ex- 
cellence was  contingent  on  the  fault : 


he  simply  means  to  make  two  inde- 
pendent statements.  As  another  ex- 
ample we  have:  "Yet  he  never 
founded  a  family  ;  if  his  two  daughters 
carried  his  name  and  blood  into  the 
families  of  the  Herreras  and  the  Zum- 
gos,  his  two  sons  died  before  him." 
Here  again  the  two  events  which  are 
connected  by  the  conditional  //"are 
really  quite  independent.  Other  ex- 
amples follow  :  "  If  it  be  true  that 
Paris  is  an  American's  paradise,  symp- 
toms are  not  wanting  that  there  are 
Parisians  who  cast  a  longing  look 
towards  the  institutions  of  the  United 
States."  "If  M.  Stanilas  Julien  has 
taken  up  his  position  in  the  Celestial 
Empire,  M.  Leon  de  Rosny  seems  to 
haveselected  the  neighbouring  country 
of  Japan  for  his  own  special  province." 
"  But  those  who  are  much  engaged 
in  public  affairs  cannot  always  be 
honest,  and  if  this  is  not  an  excuse, 
it  is  at  least  a  fact."  "  But  if  a  Cam- 
bridge man  was  to  be  appointed,  Mr. 

is  a  ripe   scholar   and    a   good 

parish  priest,  and  I  rejoice  that  a 
place  very  dear  to  me  should  have 
fallen  into  such  good  hands." 

Other  examples,  differing  in  some 
respects  from  those  already  given, 
concur  in  exhibiting  a  strange  use  of 
the  word  //.     Thus  we  read  :  "  If  the 
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late  rumours  of  dissension  in  the  Cab- 
inet had  been  well  founded,  the  retire- 
ment of  half  his  colleagues  would  not 
have  weakened  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold 
on  the  House  of  Commons."  The 
conditional  proposition  intended  is 
probably  this  :  if  half  his  colleagues 
were  to  retire,  Mr.  Gladstone's  hold 
on  the  House  of  Commons  would  not 
be  weakened.  "  If  a  big  book  is  a 
big  evil,  the  '  Bijou  Gazetteer  of  the 
World '  ought  to  stand  at  the  summit 
of  excellence.  It  is  the  tiniest  geo- 
graphical directory  we  have  ever  seen." 
This  is  quite  illogical :  if  a  big  book 
is  a  big  evil,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
little  book  is  a  great  good.  "  If  in 
the  main  I  have  adhered  to  the  Eng- 
lish version,  it  has  been  from  the  con- 
viction that  our  translators  were  in 
the  right."  It  is  rather  difficult  to  see 
what  is  the  precise  opinion  here  ex- 
pressed as  to  our  translators  ;  whether 
an  absolute  or  contingent  approval 
is  intended.  "  If  you  think  it  worth 
your  while  to  inspect  the  school  from 
the  outside,  that  is  for  yourself  to  de- 
cide upon."  The  decision  is  not  con- 
tingent on  the  thinking  it  worth  while  : 
they  are  identical.  For  the  last  ex- 
ample we  take  this  :  ".  .  .  but  if  it 
does  not  retard  his  return  to  office  it 
can  hardly  accelerate  it."  The  mean- 
ing is,  "  This  speech  cannot  accelerate 
and  may  retard  Mr.  Disraeli's  return 
to  office."  The  triple  occurrence  of 
it  is  very  awkward. 

An  error  not  uncommon  in  the 
present  day  is  the  blending  of  two 
different  constructions  in  one  sentence. 
The  grammars  of  our  childhood  used 
to  condemn  such  a  sentence  as  this  : 
"  He  was  more  beloved  but  not  so 
much  admired  as  Cynthio."  The 
former  part  of  the  sentence  requires 
to  be  followed  by  than,  and  not  by  as. 
The  following  are  recent  examples  : 
"  The  little  farmer  [in  France]  has  no 
greater  enjoyments,  if  so  many,  as  the 
English  labourer."  "  I  find  public- 
school    boys    generally   more  fluent, 


and  as  superficial  as  boys  educated 
elsewhere."  "  Mallet,  for  instance, 
records  his  delight  and  wonder  at  the 
Alps  and  the  descent  into  Italy  in 
terms  quite  as  warm,  if  much  less 
profuse,  as  those  of  the  most  impres- 
sible modern  tourist."  An  awkward 
construction,  almost  as  bad  as  a  fault, 
is  seen  in  the  following  sentence : 
"  Messrs. having  secured  the  co- 
operation of  some  of  the  most  eminent 
professors  of,  and  writers  on,  the 
various  branches  of  science  ..." 

A  very  favourite  practice  is  that  of 
changing  a  word  where  there  is  no 
corresponding  change  of  meaning. 
Take  the  following  example  from  a 
voluminous  historian :  "  Huge  pin- 
nacles of  bare  rock  shoot  up  into  the 
azure  firmament,  and  forests  over- 
spread their  sides,  in  which  the  scarlet 
rhododendrons  sixty  feet  in  height  are 
surmounted  by  trees  two  hundred 
feet  in  eitvation."  In  a  passage  of 
this  kind  it  may  be  of  little  conse- 
quence whether  a  word  is  retained  or 
changed ;  but  for  any  purpose  where 
precision  is  valuable  it  is  nearly  as 
bad  to  use  two  words  in  one  sense  as 
one  word  in  two  senses.  Let  us  take 
some  other  examples.  We  read  in 
the  usual  channels  of  information  that 
"  Mr.  Gladstone  has  issued  invitations 
for  a  full-dress  Parliamentary  dinner^ 
and  Lord  Granville  has  issued  invita- 
tions for  a  full-dress  Parliamentary 
banquet"  Again  we  read:  "  The  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  divide  the  occu- 
piers of  land  into  four  categories ; " 
and  almost  immediately  after  we  have 
"thesecondclasscomprehends  ..." 
so  that  we  see  the  grand  word  category 
merely  stands  for  class.  Again: 
"  This  morning  the  czar  drove  alone 
through  the  Thier-garten,  and  on  his 
return  received  Field-Marshals  Wran- 
gel  and  Moltke,  as  well  as  many  other 
I  general  officers,  and  then  gave  audi- 
j  ence  to  numerous  visitors.  Towards 
noon  the  etnperor  Alexander,  accom- 
,  panied  by  the  Russian  grand  dukes, 
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paid  a  visit  .  .  ."  "  Mr.  Ayrton,  ac- 
cording to  Nature,  has  accepted  Dr. 
Hooker's  explanation  of  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Gladstone's  secretary,  at  which 
the  first  commissioner  of  works  took 
umbrage,  so  that  the  dispute  is  at  an 
end."  I  may  remark  that  Mr.  Ayrton 
is  identical  with  the  first  commissioner 
of  works.  A  writer  recently  in  a 
sketch  of  travels  spoke  of  a  "  Turkish 
gentleman  with  his  innumerable  wives," 
and  soon  after  said  that  she  "  never 
saw  him  address  any  of  his  multifarious 
wives."  One  of  the  illustrated  period- 
icals gave  a  picture  of  an  event  in  re- 
cent French  history,  entitled,  "  The 
National  Guards  Firing  on  the  Peo- 
ple." Here  the  change  from  national 
to /(f(?//^  slightly  conceals  the  strange 
contradiction  of  guardians  firing  on 
those  whom  they  ought  to  guard. 

Let  us  now  take  one  example  in 
which  a  word  is  repeated,  but  in  a 
rather  different  sense  :  "  The  grand 
duke  of  Baden  sat  next  to  the  emperor 
William,  the  imperial  crown  prince  of 
Germany  sitting  next  to  the  grand 
duke.  Next  came  the  other  princely 
personages.'"  The  word  next  is  used 
in  the  last  instance  in  not  quite  the 
same  sense  as  in  the  former  two  in- 
stances ;  for  all  the  princely  personages 
could  not  sit  in  contact  with  the  crown 
prince. 

A  class  of  examples  may  be  found 
in  which  there  is  an  obvious  incongru- 
ity between  two  of  the  words  which 
occur.  Thus,  "  We  are  more  than 
doubtful  ; "  that  is,  we  are  more  than 
full  of  doubts  :  this  is  obviously  im- 
possible. Then  we  read  of  "a  man 
of  more  than  doubtful  sanity."  Again 
we  read  of  "  a  more  than  questionable 
statement : "  this  is  I  suppose  a  very 
harsh  elliptical  construction  for  such 
a  sentence  as  "  a  statement  to  which 
we  might  apply  an  epithet  more  con- 
demnatory than  questionable.''''  So  also 
we  read  "a  more  unobjectionable 
character."  Again  :  "  Let  the  Sec- 
ond Chamber  be  composed  of  elected 


members,  and  their  utility  will  be 
fnore  than  halved."  To  take  the  half 
of  anything  is  to  perform  a  definite 
operation,  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
more  or  less.  Again  :  "  The  singular 
and  almost  excessive  impartiality  and 
power  of  appreciation."  It  is  imposs- 
ible to  conceive  of  excessive  impartial- 
ity. Other  recent  examples  of  these 
impossible  combinations  are,  "  more 
faultless,"  "less  indisputable."  "The 
high  antiquity  of  the  narrative  cannot 
be  reasonably  doubted,  and  almost  as 
little  its  ultimate  .'Apostolic  origin.''' 
The  ultimate  origin,  that  is  the  last 
beginning,  of  anything  seems  a  contra- 
diction. The  common  phrase  bad 
health  seems  of  the  same  character ; 
it  is  almost  equivalent  to  unsound 
soundfiess  or  to  unprosperous  prosperity. 
In  a  passage  already  quoted,  we  read 
that  the  czar  "  gave  audience  to  num- 
erous visitors,"  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner a  very  distinguished  lecturer 
speaks  of  making  experiments  ^'visible 
to  a  large  audience."  It  would  seem 
from  the  last  instance  that  our  lan- 
guage wants  a  word  to  denote  a  mass  of 
people  collected  not  so  much  to  hear 
an  address  as  to  see  what  are  called 
experiments.  Perhaps  if  our  savage 
forefathers  had  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  courses  of  scientific  lectures,  the 
vocabulary  w'ould  be  supplied  with 
the  missing  word. 

Talented  is  a  vile  barbarism  which 
Coleridge  indignantly  denounced  ; 
there  is  no  verb  to  talent  from  which 
such  a  participle  could  be  deduced. 
Perhaps  this  imaginary  word  is  not 
common  at  the  present ;  though  I  am 
sorry  to  see  from  my  notes  that  it  still 
finds  favour  with  classical  scholars. 
It  was  used  some  time  since  by  a  well- 
known  professor,  just  as  he  was  about 
to  emigrate  to  America;  so  it  may  have 
been  merely  evidence  that  he  was  ren- 
dering himself  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage of  his  adopted  country. 

Ignore  is  a  very  popular  and  a  very 
bad  word.     As  there  is  no  good  au- 
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thority  for  it,  the  meaning  is  naturally 
uncertain.  It  seems  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween wilfully  cofuealing  something 
and  unintentionally  omitting  something, 
and  this  vagueness  renders  it  a  con- 
venient tool  for  an  unscrupulous  ora- 
tor or  writer. 

The  word  Imgthened  is  often  used 
instead  of  long.  Thus  we  read  that 
such  and  such  an  orator  made  a  length- 
ened speech,  when  the  intended  mean- 
ing is  that  he  made  a  long  speech. 
The  word  lengthened  has  its  api^ro[)ri- 
ate  meaning.  Thus,  after  a  ship  has 
been  built  by  the  Admiralty,  it  is 
sometimes  cut  into  two  and  a  piece 
inserted  :  this  operation,  very  repre- 
hensible doubtless  on  financial 
grounds,  is  correctly  described  as 
lengthening  the  ship.  It  will  be  ob- 
vious on  consideration  that  lengthened 
is  not  synonymous  with  long.  Pro- 
tracted and  prolotiged  are  also  often 
used  instead  of  lotig  ;  though  perhaps 
with  less  decided  impropriety  than 
lengthened. 

A  very  common  phrase  with  contro- 
versial writers  is,  "  we  shrrwdly  sus- 
pect." This  is  equivalent  to,  "we 
cuutely  suspect."  The  cleverness  of 
the  suspicion  should,  however,  be 
attributed  to  the  writers  by  other  peo- 
ple, and  not  by  themselves. 

The  simple  word  but  is  often  used 
when  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  shade 
of  opposition  or  contrast  such  as  we 
naturally  expect.  Thus  we  read  : 
"  There  were  several   candidates,  but 

the  choice  fell  upon of  Trinity 

College."  Another  account  of  the 
same  transaction  was  expressed  thus  : 
"  It  was  understood  that  there  were 
several  candidates ;  the  election  fell, 
howrcer,  upon  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege." 

The  word  mistaken  is  curious  as 
being  constantly  used  in  a  sense  di- 
rectly contrary  to  that  which,  accord- 
ing to  its  formation,  it  ought  to  have. 
Thus  :  "  He  is  often  mistaken,  but 
never  trivial    and   insipid."     "  He  is 


often  mistaken  "  ought  to  mean  that 
other  people  often  mistake  him  ;  just 
as  "he  is  often  misunderstood"  means 
that  people  often  misunderstand  him. 
but  the  writer  of  the  above  sentence 
intends  to  say  that  "  He  often  makes 
mistakes."  It  would  be  well  if  we 
could  get  rid  of  this  anomalous  use 
of  the  word  mistaken.  I  sujjpose  that 
wrong  or  erroneous  would  always 
suffice.  But  I  must  admit  that  good 
writers  do  employ  mistaken  in  the 
sense  which  seems  contrary  to  anal- 
ogy; for  example,  Dugald  Stewart 
does  so,  and  also  a  distinguished  lead- 
ing philosopher  v/hose  style  shows 
decided  traces  of  iJugald  Stewart's 
influence. 

I  shall  be  thought  hypercritical 
perhaps  if  I  object  to  the  use  of 
sanction  as  a  verb ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  comparatively  modern  innovation. 
I  must,  however,  admit  that  it  is  used 
by  the  two  distinguished  writers  to 
whom  I  alluded  with  respect  to  the 
word  ftiis taken.  Recently  some  re- 
ligious services  in  London  were  as- 
serted by  the  promoters  to  be  under 
the  sanction  of  three  bishops;  almost 
immediately  afterwards  letters  ap- 
peared from  the  three  bishops  in 
which  they  qualified  the  amount  of 
their  approbation  :  rather  curiously 
all  three  used  satiction  as  a  verb. 
The  theology  of  the  bishops  might  be 
the  sounder,  but  as  to  accuracy  of 
language  I  think  the  inferior  clergy 
had  the  advantage.  By  an  obvious 
association  I  may  say  that  if  any  words 
of  mine  could  reach  episcopal  ears,  I 
should  like  to  ask  why  a  first  charge 
is  called  3.  primary  charge,  for  it  does 
not  appear  that  this  mode  of  expres- 
sion is  continued.  We  have,  I  think, 
second,  third,  and  so  on,  instead  of 
secondary,  tertiary.,  and  so  on,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  subsequent  charges. 

Very  eminent  authors  will  probably 
always  claim  liberty  and  indulge  in 
peculiarities  ;  and  it  would  be  ungrate- 
ful  to   be  censorious  on   those   who 
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have  permanently  enriched  our  litera- 
ture. We  must,  then,  allow  an  em- 
inent historian  to  use  the  word  cult 
for  worship  or  superstition ;  so  that 
he  tells  us  of  an  indecent  cult  when  he 
means  an  unseemly  false  religion.  So, 
too,  we  must  allow  another  eminent 
historian  to  introduce  a  foreign  idiom, 
and  speak  of  a  man  of  pronounced 
opinions. 

One  or  two  of  our  popular  writers 
on  scientific  subjects  are  fond  of 
frequently  introducing  the  word  biz- 
arre;  surely  some  English  equivalent 
might  be  substituted  with  advantage. 
The  author  of  an  anonymous  academ- 
ical paper  a  few  years  since  was  dis- 
covered by  a  slight  peculiarity  — 
namely,  the  use  of  the  word  ones,  if 
there  be  such  a  word  :  this  occured 
in  certain  productions  to  which 
the  author  had  affixed  his  name,  and 
so  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  un- 
acknowledged paper  betrayed  the 
origin  which  had  been  concealed. 

A  curious  want  of  critical  tact  was 
displayed  some  years  since  by  a  review 
of  great  influence.  Macaulay,  in  his 
life  of  Atterbury,  speaking  of  Atter- 
bury's  daughter,  says  that  her  great 
wish  was  to  see  her  papa  before  she 
died.  The  reviewer  condemned  the 
use  of  what  he  called  the  mawkish 
zvordpapa.  Macaulay,  of  course,  was 
right ;  he  used  the  daughter's  own 
word,  and  any  person  who  consults 
the  original  account  will  see  that 
accuracy  would  have  been  sacrificed 
by  substituting  father.  Surely  the 
reviewer  ought  to  have  had  sufficient 
respect  for  Macaulay's  reading  and 
memory  to  hesitate  before  pronounc- 
ing an  off-hand  censure. 

Cobbelt  justly  blamed  the  practice 
of  putting  "etc.  "  to  save  the  trouble 
of  completing  a  sentence  properly. 
In  mathematical  writings  this  symbol 
may  be  tolerated  because  it  generally 
involves  no  ambiguity,  but  is  used 
merely  as  an  abbreviation  the  mean- 
ing of  which  is  obvious  from  the  con- 


text. But  in  other  works  there  is 
frequently  no  clue  to  guide  us  in 
affixing  a  meaning  to  the  symbol,  and 
we  can  only  interpret  its  presence  as 
a  sign  that  something  has  been 
omitted.  The  following  is  an  ex- 
ample :  "It  describes  a  portion  of 
Hellenic  philosophy  :  it  dwells  upon 
eminent  individuals,  inquiring,  theor- 
izing, reasoning,  confuting,  etc.,  as 
contrasted  with  those  collective  polit- 
ical and  social  manifestations  which 
form  the  matter  of  history.   .  .   ." 

The  examples  of  confusion  of  meta- 
phor ascribed  to  the  late  Lord  Castle- 
reagh  are  so  absurd  that  it  might  have 
been  thought  impossible  to  rival  them. 
Nevertheless  the  following,  though  in 
somewhat  quieter  style,  seems  to  me 
to  approach  very  nearly  to  the  best  of 
those  that  were  spoken  by  Castlereagh 
or  forged  for  him  by  Mackintosh. 
A  recent  Cabinet  minister  described 
the  error  of  an  Indian  official  in  these 
words  :  "  He  remained  too  long  under 
the  influence  of  the  views  which  he 
had  imbibed  from  the  Board."  To 
imbibe  a  view  seems  strange,  but  to 
imbibe  anything  from  a  Board  must 
be  very  difficult.  I  may  observe  that 
the  phrase  of  Castlereagh's  which  is 
now  best  known,  seems  to  suffer  from 
misquotation  :  we  usually  have,  "  an 
ignorant  impatience  of  taxation  ;  "  but 
the  original  form  appears  to  have 
been,  "an  ignorant  impatience  of  the 
relaxation  of  taxation." 

The  following  sentence  is  from  a 
voluminous  historian  :  "  The  decline 
of  the  material  comforts  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  from  the  effects  of  the 
Revolution,  had  been  incessant,  and 
had  now  reached  an  alarming  height." 
It  is  possible  to  ascend  to  an  alarm- 
ing height,  but  it  is  surely  difficult  to 
decline  to  an  alarming  height. 

"  Nothing  could  be  more  one- 
sided than  the  point  of  view  adopted 
by  the  speakers."  It  is  very  strange 
to  speak  of  a  point  as  having  a  side ; 
and  then  how  can  one-sided  admit  of 
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comparison  ?  A  thing  either  has  one 
side  or  it  has  not  :  there  cannot  be 
degrees  in  one-sidedness.  However, 
even  mathematicians  do  not  always 
manage  the  word  point  correctly.  In 
a  modern  valuable  work  we  read  of 
"a  more  extended  point  of  view," 
though  we  know  that  a  point  does  not 
admit  of  extension.  This  curious 
phrase  is  also  to  be  found  in  two  em- 
inent French  writers,  Bailly  and 
D'Alembert.  I  suppose  that  what  is 
meant  is,  a  point  which  commands  a 
more  extended  view.  "  Froschammer 
wishes  to  approach  the  subject  from 
a  philosophical  stand-point."  It  is 
impossible  to  sta7id  and  yet  to 
approach.  Either  he  should  survey 
the  subject  from  a  i'/rt';/«'-point,  or 
approach  it  from  a  sta7-ting-^d\^\.. 

'•  The  most  scientifiic  of  our  Con- 
tinental theologians  have  returned 
back  again  to  the  relations  and  ram- 
ifications of  the  old  paths."  Here 
paths  and  ramifications  do  not  corres- 
pond ;  nor  is  it  obvious  what  the  re- 
lations of  paths  are.  Then  returned 
back  again  seems  to  involve  super- 
fluity ;  either  returned  or  turned  hack 
again  would  have  been  better. 

A  large  school  had  lately  fallen  into 
difficulties  owing  to  internal  dis- 
sensions ;  in  the  report  of  a  council 
on  the  subject  it  was  stated  that 
measures  had  been  taken  to  introduce 
more  harnuviy  and  good  feeling.  The 
word  Introduce  suggests  the  idea  that 
harmony  and  good  feeling  could  be 
laid  on  like  water  or  gas  by  proper 
mechanical  adjustment,  or  could  be 
supplied  like  first-class  furniture  by  a 
London  upholsterer. 

An  orator  speaking  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  a  dean  said  that  •'  he  wastes 
his  sweetness  upon  the  desert  air,  and 
stands  like  an  engine  upon  a  siding." 
This  is  a  strange  combination  of 
metaphors. 

The  following  example  is  curious 
as  showing  how  an  awkward  metaphor 
has  been  carried  out :  "  In  \\'\Q.face  of 


such  assertions  what  is  tiie  puzzled 
spectator  to  do."  The  contrary  pro- 
ceeding is  much  more  common, 
namely  to  drop  a  metaphor  prema- 
turely or  to  change  it.  For  instance  : 
"  Physics  and  metaphysics,  physiology 
and  psychology,  thus  become  united, 
and  the  study  of  man  passes  from  the 
uncertain  light  of  mere  opinion  to  the 
region  of  science."  Here  region 
corresponds  very  badly  with  uncertain 
light. 

Metaphors  and  similes  require  to  be 
employed  with  great  care,  at  least  by 
those  who  value  taste  and  accuracy. 
I  hope  I  may  be  allowed  to  give  one 
example  of  a  more  serious  kind  than 
those  hitherto  supplied.  The  words 
like  lost  sheep  which  occur  at  the  com- 
mencement of  our  Liturgy  always 
seem  to  me  singularly  objectionable, 
and  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  illustrations  being  intended  to 
unfold  our  meaning  are  appropriate 
in  explanation  and  instruction,  but 
not  in  religious  confession.  And  in 
the  second  place  the  illustration  as 
used  by  ourselves  is  not  accurate  ;  for 
the  condition  of  a  lost  sheep  does  not 
necessarily  suggest  that  conscious 
lapse  from  rectitude  which  is  the 
essence  of  human  transgression. 

A  passage  has  been  quoted  with 
approbation  by  more  than  one  critic 
from  the  late  Professor  Conington's 
translation  of  Horace,  in  which  the 
following  line  occurs  : — 

After  life's  endless  babble  they  sleep  well. 

Now  the  word  endless  here  is  extremely 
awkward ;  for  if  the  babble  never 
ends,  how  can  anything  come  after  it  ? 
To  digress  for  a  moment,  I  may 
observe  that  this  line  gives  a  good 
illustration  of  the  process  by  which 
what  is  called  Latin  verse  is  often 
constructed.  Every  person  sees  that 
the  line  is  formed  out  of  Shakespeare's 
"After  life's  fitful  fever  he  sleeps  well." 
The  ingenuity  oi  the  transference  may 
be  admired,  but   it  seems  to  me  that 
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it  is  easy  to  give  more  than  a  due 
amount  of  admiration  ;  and,  as  the 
instance  shows,  the  adaptation  may 
issue  in  something  bordering  on  the 
absurd.  As  an  example  in  Latin 
versification,  take  the  following. 
Every  one  who  has  not  quite  forgotten 
his  schoolboy  days  remembers  the 
line  in  Virgil  ending  with  uon  imitabile 
fulmen.  A  good  scholar,  prematurely 
lost  to  his  college  and  university, 
having  for  an  exercise  to  translate  into 
Latin  the  passage  in  Milton  relating 
to  the  moon's  peerless  light  finished  a 
line  with  uon  imitabile  lumeji.  One 
can  hardly  wonder  at  the  tendency  to 
overvalue  such  felicitous  appropria- 
tion. 

The  language  of  the  shop  and  the 
market  must  not  be  expected  to  be 
very  exact  :  we  may  be  content  to  be 
amused  by  some  of  its  peculiarities. 
I  cannot  say  that  I  have  seen  the 
statement  which  is  said  to  have 
appeared  in  the  following  form : 
"  Dead  pigs  are  looking  up."  We 
find  very  frequently  advertised,  "  Di- 
gestive biscuits  "  —  perhaps  digestible 
biscuits  are  meant.  In  a  catalogue  of 
books  an  "  Encyclopsedia  of  Mental 
Science  "  is  advertised  ;  and  after  the 
names  of  the  authors  we  read,  "  inval- 
uable, 5 J.  6^.";  this  is  a  curious  ex- 
planation of  invaluable. 

The  title  of  a  book  recently  adver- 
tised is,  "Thoughts  for  those  who  are 
Thoughtful."  It  might  seem  super- 
fluous, not  to  say  impossible,  to  supply 
thoughts  to  those  who  are  already  full 
of  thought. 

The  word  limited  \%  at  present  very 
popular  in  the  domain  of  commerce. 
Thus  we  read,  "  Although  the  space 
given  to  us  was  limited."  This  we 
can  readily  suppose  ;  for  in  a  finite 
building  there  cannot  be  unlimited 
space.  Booksellers  can  perhaps  say, 
without  impropriety,  that  a  "  limited 
number  will  be  printed,"  as  this  may 
only  imply  that  the  type  will  be  broken 
up ;  but  they  sometimes   tell   us  that 


"a  limited  number  was  printed,"  and 
this  is  an  obvious  truism. 

Some  pills  used  to  be  advertised 
for  the  use  of  the  "  possessor  ot  pains 
in  the  back,"  the  advertisement  being 
accompanied  with  a  large  picture  re- 
presenting the  unhappy  capitalist  tor- 
mented by  his  property. 

Pronouns,  which  are  troublesome 
to  all  writers  of  English,  are  especially 
embarrassing  to  the  authors  of  pros- 
pectuses and  advertisements.  A  wine 
company  return  thanks  to  their 
friends,  "  and,  at  the  same  lime,  they 
would  assure  them  that  it  is  their  con- 
stant study  not  only  to  find  improve- 
ments for  their  convenience  ..." 
Observe  how  the  pronouns  oscillate 
in  their  application  between  the  com- 
pany and  their  friends. 

In  selecting  titles  of  books  there  is 
room  for  improvement.  Thus,  a 
Quarterly  /our/ial  is  not  uncommon  ; 
the  words  strictly  are  suggestive  of  a 
Quarterly  Daily  publication.  I  re- 
member, some  years  since,  observing 
a  notice  that  a  certain  obscure  society 
proposed  to  celebrate  its  triennial 
anniversary. 

In  one  of  the  theological  news- 
papers a  clergyman  seeking  a  curacy 
states  as  an  exposition  of  his  theolog- 
ical position,  "Views  Prayer-book." 
I  should  hope  that  this  would  not  be 
a  specimen  of  the  ordinary  literary 
style  of  the  applicant.  The  advertise- 
ments in  the  same  periodical  exhibit 
occasionally  a  very  unpleasant  blend- 
ing of  religious  and  secular  elements. 
Take  two  examples  :  "  Needlewoman 
wanted.  She  must  be  a  communicant, 
have  a  long  character,  and  be  a  good 
dressmaker  and  milliner."  "Pretty 
furnished  cottage  to  let,  with  good 
garden,  etc.  Rent  moderate.  Church 
work  valued.  Weekly  celebrations. 
Near  rail.     Good  fishing." 

A  few  words  may  be  given  to  some 
popular  misquotations.  "  The  last 
infirmity  of  noble  minds  "  is  perpet- 
uallv  occuring.      Milton   wrote   niuid 
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not  minds.  It  may  be  said  that  he 
means  minds ;  but  the  only  evidence 
seems  to  be  that  it  is  difficult  to  affix 
any  other  sense  to  mind  than  making 
it  equivalent  to  minds :  this  scarcely 
convinces  me,  though  I  admit  the 
difficulty. 

"  He  that  runs  may  read  "  is  often 
supposed  to  be  a  quotation  from  the 
Bible  :  the  words  really  are,  "  He  may 
run  that  readeth,"  and  it  is  not  certain 
that  the  sense  conveyed  by  the  pop- 
ular misquotation  is  correct. 

A  proverb  which  correctly  runs 
thus  :  "  The  road  to  hell  is  paved  with 
good  intentions,"  is  often  c^uoted  in 
the  far  less  expressive  form,  "  Hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions." 

"  Knowledge  is  power"  is  frequently 
attributed  to  Bacon,  in  spite  of  Lord 
Lytton's  challenge  that  the  words 
cannot  be  found  in  Bacon's  writings. 
"  The  style  is  the  man  "  is  frequently 
attributed  to  Buffon,  although  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  Buffon  said 
something  very  different ;  namely, 
that  "  the  style  is  of  the  man,"  that  is, 
"  The  style  proceeds  from  the  man." 
It  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that 
Frenchmen  themselves  do  not  leave 
us  the  monopoly  of  this  error ;  it  will 
be  found  in  Arago ;  see  his  works, 
vol.  iii.,  p.  560.  A  common  proverb 
frequently  quoted  is,  "The  exception 
proves  the  rule  ;  "  and  it  seems  uni- 
versally assumed  that  proves  here 
means  establishes  or  demonstrates. 
It  is  perhaps  more  likely  \.\-\2iX.  proves 
here  means  tests  or  tries,  as  in  the  in- 
junction, "Prove  all  things."  [The 
proverb  in  full  runs  :  Exceptio  probat 
regulam  in  casibus  7ion  exceptis.^ 

The  words  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non 
ornavit  are  perpetually  offered  as  a 
supposed  quotation  from  Dr.  John- 
son's epitaph  on  Goldsmith.  John- 
son wrote  : — 

Qui  nullum  fere  scribetrii  genus 

Non  tetigit, 
Nullum  quod  tetigit  non  ornavit. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  doubt 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  word  tetigit, 


and  that  eontigit  would    have   been 
better. 

It  seems  impossible  to  prevent 
writers  from  using  cui  bono  ?  in  the 
unclassical  sense.  The  correct  mean- 
ing is  known  to  be  of  this  nature  : 
suppose  that  a  crime  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  then  inquire  who  has  gained 
by  the  crime — cm  bono  ?  for  obviously 
there  is  a  probability  that  the  person 
benefited  was  the  criminal.  The 
usual  sense  implied  by  the  quotation 
is  this :  What  is  the  good?  the  question 
being  applied  to  whatever  is  for  the 
moment  the  object  of  depreciation. 
Those  who  use  the  words  incorrectly 
may,  however,  shelter  themselves 
under  the  great  name  of  Leibnitz,  for 
he  takes  them  in  a  popular  sense  :  see 
his  works,  vol.  v.,  p.  206. 

A  very  favourite  quotation  consists 
of  the  words  laudator  tcmporis  acti  ;  " 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
seems  very  doubtful  if  these  words  by 
themselves  would  form  correct  Latin  ; 
the  se  puero  which  Horace  puts  after 
them  are  required. 

There  is  a  story,  resting  on  no  good 
authority,  that  Plato  testified  to  the 
importance  of  geometry  by  vvriting 
over  his  door,  "  Let  no  one  enter  who 
is  not  a  geometer."  The  first  word 
is  often  given  incorrectly  when  the 
Greek  words  are  quoted,  the  wrong 
form  of  the  negative  being  taken.  I 
was  surprised  to  see  this  blunder 
about  two  years  since  in  a  weekly  re- 
view of  very  high  pretensions. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  many  cases  to 
understand  precisely  what  is  attributed 
to  another  writer  when  his  opinions 
are  cited  in  some  indirect  way.  For 
example,  a  newspaper  critic  finishes 
a  paragraph  in  these  words  :  "  Unless, 
indeed,  as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  has 
said  that  it  is  immoral  to  attempt  any 
cure  at  all.'"  The  doubt  here  is  as  to 
what  is  the  statement  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  It  seems  to  be  this  :  //  is  im- 
moral to  attempt  any  cure  at  all.  But 
from  other  considerations  foreign  to 
the  precise   language  of  the  critic,  it 
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seemed  probable  that  the  statement 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  was,  unless, 
indeed,  it  is  immoral  to  attempt  any 
cure  at  all. 

There  is  a  certain  vague  formula 
which,  though  not  intended  for  a 
quotation,  occurs  so  frequently  as  to 
demand  notice.  Take  for  example  : 
"...  the  sciences  of  logic  and 
ethics,  according  to  the  partition  of 
Lord  Bacon,  are  far  more  extensive 
than  7ve  are  accustomed  to  consider 
them." 

No  precise  meaning  is  conveyed, 
because  we  do  not  know  what  is  the 
amount  of  extension  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  ascribe  to  the  sciences 
named.  Again  :  "  Our  knowledge  of 
Bacon's  method  is  much  less  complete 
than  it  is  conunonly  supposed  to  be." 
Here  again  we  do  not  know  what  is 
the  standard  of  common  supposition. 
There  is  another  awkwardness  here  in 
the  words  less  complete :  it  is  obvious 
that  complete  does  not  admit  of  de- 
grees. 

Let  us  close  these  slight  notes  with 
very  few  specimens  of  happy  expres- 
sions. 

The  Times,  commenting  on  the 
slovenly  composition  of  the  Queen's 
speeches  to  Parliament,  proposed  the 
cause  of  the  fact  as  a  fit  subject  for 
the  investigation   of  our  professional 


thinkers.  The  phrase  suggests  a  del- 
icate reproof  to  those  who  assume  for 
themselves  the  title  of  thinker,  imply- 
ing that  any  person  may  engage  in 
this  occupation  just  as  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  become  a  dentist,  or  a  stock- 
broker, or  a  civil  engineer.  The  word 
thinker  is  very  common  as  a  name  of 
respect  in  the  works  of  a  modern  dis- 
tinguished philosopher.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  it  is  employed  by  him 
principally  as  synonymous  with  a 
Comtist. 

The  Times,  in  advocating  the 
claims  of  a  literary  man  for  a  pension, 
said,  "  He  has  constructed  ^QvexzX  use- 
ful schoolbooks."  The  word  construct 
suggests  with  great  neatness  the 
nature  of  the  process  by  which  school- 
books  are  sometimes  evolved,  imply- 
ing the  presence  of  the  bricklayer 
and  mason  rather  than  of  the  architect. 

[Dr.  Todhunter  might  have  added 
feature  to  the  list  of  words  abusively 
used  by  newspaper  writers.  In  one 
number  of  a  magazine  two  examples 
occur  :  "  A  feature  which  had  been 
well  taken  up  by  local  and  other  manu- 
facturers was  the  exhibition  of  honey 
in  various  applied  forms."  "Anew 
feature  in  the  social  arrangements  of 
the  Central  Radical  Club  took  place 
the  other  evening."]  —  Macmillan's 
Magazine. 
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THE  golden  age  of  English  lyrical 
poetry  did  not  die  with  Shake- 
speare. Its  lustre  was  not  dimmed  even 
by  the  troubles  of  the  Revolution,  al- 
though the  number  of  poets  who  arose 
from  the  accession  of  Charles  the 
First  to  the  restoration  of  Charles  the 
Second  was  small  compared  with  the 


number  who  adorned  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  and  James.  The  age  im- 
mediately succeeding  that  of  Shake- 
speare produced  Milton,  Cowley, 
Lovelace,  Waller,  and  Dryden,  and  a 
host  of  inferior  men. 

These,  like   all  the  greatest   poets 
whom  England  has  known,  attempted 
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song-writing.  Milton  was  a  musician, 
and  understood  all  the  fine  shades 
and  niceties  of  language  which  songs 
require,  if  they  are  meant  to  be  sung. 
He  also,  had  he  chosen  to  devote 
himself  to  lyrical  instead  of  epic 
poetry,  might  have  enriched  literature 
with  many  matchless  compositions. 
Perhaps  if  he  had  done  so  he  might 
have  been  dearer  and  more  familiar  to 
his  countrymen.  As  he  is,  he  is  too 
great  and  too  mighty  for  their  love. 
His  poetical  character  inspires  awe 
and  reverence  rather  than  affection. 
He  sits — blind  and  solitary — on  the 
cold  summits  of  Parnassus,  wrapped 
in  a  blaze  of  glory,  inaccessible  to  the 
plaudits  of  the  crowd  who  behold 
him  from  afar.  Yet  when  we  think 
of  him  as  the  author  of  "  11  Pense- 
roso  "  and  "  L' Allegro,"  of  "  Lycidas," 
and  of  "Comus,"  we  take  him  to  our 
hearts,  and  lose  some  portion  of  our 
reverence  in  the  new  love  we  feel  for 
him.  In  all  his  songs  and  lyrical 
poems  there  is  an  Italian  sweetness 
mixed  with  an  English  force  which 
scarcely  needs  any  aid  from  the  art  of 
the  composer  to  shape  them  into 
music. 

Dryden's  songs  were  better  adapted 
to  music  than  Cowley's  ;  but,  for  the 
most  part,  they  were  even  less  adapted 
to  decent  society,  and  have  long  since 
perished  from  memory,  no  more  to  be 
revived.  One  or  two  of  them  that 
were  of  a  patriotic  character  have 
been  preserved,  such  as  "  Come,  if 
you  dare!''  His  "Alexander's 
Feast,"  a  fine  composition  set  to  fine 
music,  was  not  a  song,  but  a  small 
opera. 

But  Dryden  belongs  to  the  bad 
period  of  the  Restoration — a  period 
in  which  courtiers  and  public  men 
thought  it  their  duty,  as  well  as  their 
pleasure,  to  imitate  the  vices  of  the 
court  of  Charles  the  Second,  when 
every  moral  sentiment  was  deadened 
or  debauched ;  when  hospitality  de- 
generated into  boisterous  and  degrad- 


ing intem[)crance  ;  when  virtue  was  a 
jest,  and  honour,  so  jealously  guarded 
by  the  sword  and  pistol  of  the  duellist, 
was  held  to  be  a  thing  quite  apart 
from  goodness ;  and  when  the  only 
manly  virtue  tliat  was  recognized  at 
all  was  personal  courage.  This  age 
was  very  prolific  of  bad  verse. 
Poetry  was  supposed  to  be  something 
artificial,  and  not  natural,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  poetry  dis- 
appeared, and  mere  idle  rhyme  took 
its  place. 

Carey  was  an  excellent  musician 
but  a  very  inferior  poet.  He  com- 
posed the  music  to  his  own  songs, 
and  was  one  of  the  first  in  modern 
days  to  revive  the  ancient  practice. 
The  world  owes  to  him  the  music  of 
more  than  a  hundred  songs — music 
that  has  for  the  most  part  been 
divorced  from  the  service  of  the  stage 
and  concert-room  to  that  of  religion, 
and  is  attuned  to  pious  hymns  and 
psalms  in  half  of  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  England  and  America.  It 
is  not  known  with  certainty  who  wrote 
the  noble  music  or  the  words  of  "  God 
Save  the  King,"  but  the  balance  of 
proof  inclines  in  favour  of  Carey. 
Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  fix 
the  age  or  the  authorships  of  songs 
and  ballads  published  anonymously. 
Even  the  production  of  the  first 
printed  copy  with  an  authentic  date 
is  not  always  sufficient  to  set  at  rest 
such  doubtful  points.  This  test  is 
unfortunately  wanting  in  most  in- 
quiries of  the  kind,  and  even  when 
applied  is  not  always  adequate  to  the 
apparently  simple  task  of  giving  an 
author  his  own  property.  So  difficult 
is  it  even  in  our  own  day  to  establish 
a  poet's  claim  to  a  song  which  has 
happened  from  any  accident  to  be- 
come popular,  that  when  Thomas 
Moore  was  accused  in  jest  by  Father 
Prout  of  translating  or  stealing  the 
whole  of  his  Irish  melodies  from 
Greek  and  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  Italian,  the  world  took  the  good- 
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natured  hoax  as  a  serious  accusation, 
and  believed  that  there  was  but  too 
much  truth  in  it.  Thomas  Campbell 
was  declared  to  have  stolen  "  The 
Exile  of  Erin  "  from  an  Irish  hedge- 
schoolmaster,  whose  name  no  one 
ever  heard  before  or  since.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wolfe,  the  author  of  the 
noble  ode  on  the  burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore,  was  in  like  manner  declared 
to  be  an  impudent  plagiarist.  One 
set  of  wise  men  declared  that  he  pur- 
loined the  ode  from  a  lady,  while  an- 
other declared  that  he  stole  it  from  a 
briefless  Irish  barrister,  who,  however, 
made  no  claim  to  it,  or  on  whose  be- 
half no  appeal  was  made  during  his 
lifetime.  But  if  such  be  the  case 
with  a  modern  composition,  when  the 
proofs  are  so  abundant  and  so  easily 
accessible,  we  need  scarcely  wonder 
that  it  is  sometimes  difticult  to  fix 
the  authorship  of  songs  and  poems 
published  without  a  name  more  than 
a  century  ago.  This  has  been  emi- 
nently the  case  with  the  English 
national  anthem,  the  most  renowned 
song  ever  written,  the  most  fervent 
expression  of  British  loyalty,  a  song 
that  touches  a  chord  in  every  British 
heart,  and  makes  it  vibrate  not  only 
with  personal  attachment  to  the  sov- 
ereign, whether  that  sovereign  be  a 
king,  as  in  old  times,  or  a  beloved 
queen,  the  model  and  example  of 
womanhood,  wifehood,  and  mother- 
hood, as  in  our  happier  day,  but 
which  expresses  a  patriotic  devotion 
to  that  mild,  equable,  well-considered, 
and  venerable  constitution,  of  which 
the  crown  is  the  symbol  rather  than 
the  agent.  The  sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land know  not  the  name  of  the  man 
who  wrote  this  hymn  of  loyalty ;  the 
people  are  equally  ignorant.  One  set 
of  musical  antiquaries  claim  the  mu- 
sic for  Dr.  John  Bull  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  First,  but  give  no  parent- 
age to  the  poetry.  Another  set  claim 
both  words  and  music  for  Henry 
Carey,   who  wrote   in   the   reigns  of 


William  the  Third,  Anne,  and  George 
the  First.  Carey  was  both  musician 
and  poet ;  his  music  excellent,  his 
poetry  indifferent.  This  description 
well  applies  to  the  national  anthem. 
The  music  is  grand  and  simple,  and 
capable  of  being  elevated  into  sub- 
limity ;  but  the  poetry,  or  the  verse, 
is  tame  and  weak ;  the  rhymes 

Send  him  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious, 
Long  to  reign  over  us, 

cannot  be  called  poetry  at  all,  or  even 
respectable  verse  ;  and  all  Carey's 
avowed  compositions  abound  in  simi- 
lar defects  and  inelegancies.  It  may 
be  asked  why  Carey,  if  he  wrote-  the 
anthem,  never  claimed  the  author- 
ship? Carey  was  a  Jacobite.  He 
wrote  the  sentiments  of  the  Jacob- 
ites ;  and  the  song  when  first  sung 
was  treason  to  the  reigning  family,  as 
treasonable  as  that  other  Jacobite 
song,— 

Here's  to  the  king,  sir ! 
You  know  who  I  mean,  sir ! 

Carey  lived  a  life  of  poverty  and 
neglect.  The  suspicion  of  disloyalty 
clung  to  him.  Fie  was  thought  to 
have  written  a  treasonable  song  — 
that  song  which,  by  a  strange  turn 
in  the  wheel  of  fortune,  has  since 
become  the  very  watchword  of  truth 
and  loyalty.  He  thus  failed  to  ac- 
quire the  favour  of  those  who  could 
have  befriended  him,  and  at  the  age 
of  eighty-$ix,  weary  of  the  world,  sick 
at  heart,  hopeless,  destitute,  and  re- 
duced literally  to  his  last  penny,  he 
committed  suicide  in  a  miserable 
garret.  Carey's  great  anthem — trea- 
sonable though  it  seemed  in  his  own 
day — was  loyally  meant.  It  was  loyal 
to  a  principle ;  it  was  loyal  to  mis- 
fortune ;  and  by  the  happy  accident 
of  its  adoption  by  the  house  of  Han- 
over it  has  become  the  embodiment 
of  a  still  greater  and  better-founded 
loyalty  than  its  author  intended — a 
more  valuable  possession  to  the  throne 
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of  Great  Britain  than  all  the  jewels  in 
the  royal  tiara  or  the  great  Koh-i-noor 
itself. 

Among  the  song-writers  of  this  and 
the  preceding  age  is  Thomas,  or 
"Tom,"  Durfey,  with  whom  King 
Charles  the  Second  once  conde- 
scended to  walk  through  St.  James's 
Park,  arm-in-arm,  his  dogs  and  cour- 
tiers following  behind.  Durfevv  wrote 
five  or  six  volumes  of  songs,  none 
above  mediocrity,  and  some  far  below 
it.  Gay,  the  author  of  "  The  Beggar's 
Opera,''  wrote  many  new  songs  to  tiie 
excellent  old  tunes  of  England,  but 
scarcely  succeeded  in  making  the  new 
songs  more  moral  or  less  vulgar  than 
the  old,  or  left  one  great  or  noble 
sentiment  on  record  in  this  form  of 
composition,  except  in  "  Black-eyed 
Susan,"  one  of  the  most  popular  songs 
in  the  English  language.  Shortly  after 
his  time  appeared  David  Garrick, 
who  wrote  that  vigorous  sea- song 
which  in  his  time  was  enough  to 
transform  every  sailor  who  heard  it 
before  going  into  battle  into  a  hero : — 

Hearts  of  oak  are  our  ships, 
Hearts  of  oak  are  our  men. 

In  the  same  period  of  literary  his- 
tory must  be  placed  James  Thomson, 
author  of  "  The  Seasons,"  who  wrote 
the  national  anthem  "  Rule  Britan- 
nia," a  composition  which  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  associated  with 
the  music  of  Dr.  Arne,  and  to  be 
floated  upon  that  full  tide  into  a  surer 
haven  of  immortality  than  it  could 
ever  have  reached  by  its  own  unaided 
merits.  Still  later  appeared  Thomas 
Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  the  editor 
of  Percy's  "  Reliques,"  and  who  wrote 
one  song,  "  O  Nanny,  wilt  thou  go 
with  me?"  which  received  from  the 
pen  of  no  less  a  person  than  Robert 
Burns  the  praise  of  being  the  finest 
composition  of  its  kind  in  the  whole 
compass  of  literature. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  bright  par- 


ticular star  of  Charles  Dibdin  arose, 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
that  England  recognized  her  greatest 
national  songster.  The  ideas  of  some 
writers  are  of  the  earth,  earthy.  The 
ideas  of  honest  Dibdin,  musician  and 
poet,  were  of  the  salt  sea,  salty;  of  the 
ocean,  oceanic;  of  Great  Britain,  truly 
British.  England  loves  her  sailors ; 
she  admires  their  free-heartedness, 
their  outspoken  honesty,  their  con- 
tempt of  ditificulty  and  danger,  their 
roUickings,  their  roystering  good- 
humour,  their  superexuberant  fun, 
their  sublime  courage  ;  and  so  dearly 
loves  them  that  the  offence  against 
good  manners  and  propriety  which 
she  would  severely  condemn  in  any 
other,  she  condones  or  excuses  in  the 
sailor.  The  soldier,  though  highly- 
esteemed  in  his  own  way,  is  not 
the  prime  favourite  of  the  people, 
"Jack,"  as  he  is  affectionately  called, 
is  the  national  hero ;  and  Nelson 
ranks  above  Wellington,  not  because 
he  did  more,  or  was  a  braver  and 
better  man,  but  because  he  was  a 
sailor,  and  had  the  failings  as  well 
as  the  virtues  of  his  class.  Charles 
Dibdin  represented  "Jack"  in  all  his 
strength  and  all  his  weakness.  How 
beautiful,  for  instance,  are  "Tom 
Bowling,"  "  Lovely  Nan,"  "  The  Sail- 
or's Journal,"  and  a  score  of  others 
that  might  be  cited!  Dibdin  said 
of  his  songs,  with  pardonable  pride, 
"  that  they  had  been  considered  an 
object  of  national  consequence;  that 
they  had  been  the  solace  of  sailors  in 
long  voyages,  in  storms,  and  in  bat- 
tles ;  and  that  they  had  been  quoted 
in  mutinies  to  the  restoration  of  order 
and  discipline."  Charles  Dibdin  left 
a  son,  who  followed  in  his  father's 
footsteps,  and  wrote  some  excellent 
sea-songs;  among  others  "The  Tight 
Little  Island,"  which  still  holds  its- 
place  in  the  popular  affection,  unim- 
paired by  the  caprices  of  literary 
fashion : — 
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Daddy  Neptune  one  day  to  Freedom  did 
say, 
If  ever  I  lived  upon  dry  land, 
The  spot   I   should  hit  on  would  be   little 
Britain. 
Says  Freedom,    "Why,  that's  my  own 

island." 
Oh,  'tis  a  snug  little  island, 
A  right  little,  tight  little  island. 
Search  the  globe  round,  none  can  be  found, 
So  happy  as  this  little  island  ! 

It  was  not  many  years  ago,  and 
■within  living  memory,  that  Thomas 
Dibdin  was  to  be  seen  wandering,  a 
forlorn  old  man,  through  the  streets 
of  London,  with  scarcely  a  shoe  to 
his  foot,  and  with  the  fate  of  Henry 
Carey  staring  him  in  the  face.  What 
brought  him  into  this  pitiable  con- 
dition it  is  not  for  us  to  inquire.  Let 
his  memory  rest.  By  what  right  shall 
posterity  pry  into  the  private  misery 
of  poets?  His  muse  was  an  honest 
one,  and  he  devoted  her  to  honest 
uses.     More  need  not  be  said  of  him. 

Of  the  English  song-writers  of  the 
present  century,  the  most  illustrious 
were  Thomas  Moore,  claimed  exclu- 
sively by  the  Irish,  but  who  inay  be 
also  claimed  as  particularly  English, 
in  such  well-known  songs  as  "  The 
Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  "The  Min- 
strel Boy  to  the  War  has  gone,"  "As 
a.  Beam  o'er  the  Face  of  the  Waters 
may  Glow,"  "The  Meeting  of  the 
Waters,"  "The  Canadian  Boat-song," 
und  many  others  equally  familiar. 
Thomas  Campbell's  "  Battle  of  the 
Baltic,"  his  "  Mariners  of  England," 
and  his  "  Hohenlinden "  are  three 
songs,  any  one  of  which  would  be 
sufficient  for  a  noble  reputation. 
Cold  is  the  heart  that  can  read  them 
unmoved,  even  if  patriotism  should 
not  lend  its  glowing  heat  to  the  ad- 
miration which  they  excite.  His 
'■'■  Exile  of  Erin  "  and  "  Irish  Harper," 
though  Hibernian  in  subject,  are 
English  in  style  and  treatment,  and 
may  fairly  rank  as  English  songs  of 
the  best  class.  In  his  love-songs 
Campbell  was  not  so  successful.     His 


"  Pleasures  of  Hope  "  and  his  "  Ger- 
trude of  Wyoming"  may  pass  out  of 
popular  favour ;  but  his  war-songs  and 
some  of  his  lyrical  pieces  will  last  as 
long  as  the  literature  of  England. 

Uid  space  permit,  a  more  detailed 
mention  might  be  made  of  Captain 
Morris,  who  wrote  about  three  hun- 
dred, and  Thomas  Haynes  Bailey, 
who  wrote  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
songs.  The  gallant  captain  was  the 
friend,  or  rather  the  companion,  of 
George  the  Fourth,  for  kings  are 
placed  too  high  to  have  real  friends. 
He  sang  his  own  songs  at  the  royal 
table,  at  the  Beefsteak  Club,  and  at 
the  mess  table  of  the  Guards.  He 
had  good  poetical  intentions ;  but 
mere  intentions  do  not  produce 
poetry.  Nothing  of  him  remains  in 
the  popular  mind  or  on  the  popular 
ear.  He  wrote  for  a  class,  and  not 
for  the  great  heart  of  humanity  ;  and 
his  songs  are  effete,  defunct,  dead, 
buried,  and  forgotten.  The  reputa- 
tion of  Haynes  Bailey  has  greater 
tenacity  of  life.  He  had  real  tender- 
ness, which  he  displayed  in  such  songs 
as  "The  Soldier's  Tear"  and  "Oh, 
no,  we  never  mention  Her!"  and 
considerable  wit  and  humour,  but  his 
sentiment  was  too  often  mere  senti- 
mentalisra,  his  love  lackadaisical,  and 
his  melancholy  very  genteel  and  ef- 
feminate— wearing  white  kid  gloves, 
and  wiping  its  eyes,  in  which  there 
were  no  tears,  with  a  highly  perfumed 
cambric  pocket  handkerchief — a  very 
Mantilini  of  the  art  of  poetastry. 

Of  Brian  Waller  Procter,  better 
known  to  the  world  as  "  Barry  Corn- 
wall," it  is  not  necessary  to  indulge 
in  elaborate  criticism.  One  of  his 
songs,  "The  Sea  !  the  Sea  !  the  open 
Sea!"  took  possession  of  the  tongue 
and  ear  of  the  multitude,  and  main- 
tained it  usque  ad  nauseam  for  a  whole 
twelvemonth  or  longer.  A  second, 
on  a  very  inferior  subject,  "  King 
Death  is  a  rare  old  fellow,"  is  still 
occasionally  heard,  and  will  live  as  a 
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poem  long  after  it  is  forgotten  as  a 
song.  Samuel  Lover,  a  writer  of  Irish 
songs,  deserves  and  has  received  high 
appreciation,  not  only  from  his  Irish 
fellow-countrymen,  but  from  the  Eng- 
lish people,  among  whom  he  cast  his 
lot  at  an  early  period  of  his  career. 
He  wrote  many  excellent  songs,  full 
of  the  peculiar  tenderness  and  humour 
which  are  so  often  found  in  combina- 
tion in  the  Irish  character,  which 
promise  to  enjoy  a  longer  tenure  of 
popular  favour  than  the  songs  of  his 
more  classical  predecessor,  Thomas 
Moore.  Except  in  the  songs  that 
breathed  incipient  sympathy  with 
Irish  disaffection  and  rebellion, 
Moore  was  far  more  English  than 
Irish,  and  scarcely  attempted  to  reach 
the  popular  heart,  or,  if  he  did  so, 
failed  in  the  endeavour.  He  was 
essentially  an  aristocrat,  and  might 
have  been  compared  to  a  tame  canary- 
bird  who  never  sang  well  except 
when  he  was  perched  on  the  finger 
of  a  countess  ;  unlike  Samuel  Lover 
and  Robert  Burns,  who  sang  aloft  in 
the  sky  with  the  sunlight  upon  their 
wings,  and  cheered  the  hearts  of  the 
common  people  in  the  fields  below. 

Most  English  poets  worthy  of  the 
name  have  written  songs — often  very 
beautiful  to  read,  but  not  always  well 
adapted  to  be  sung.  These  poets 
have  either  not  known,  or  have  for- 
gotten, that  the  essential  element  of 
a  song  is  to  be  singable,  and  that  a 
fine  thought,  if  expressed  by  words 
containing  too  many  harsh  and  un- 
vocal  consonants,  though  it  may 
appeal  to  the  understanding,  may  fail 
to  find  interpretation  from  singers 
who  require  grace,  melody,  smooth- 
ness and  limpidity  of  meaning  in 
songs,  rather  than  intellectual  strength 
or  depth  of  suggestion,  and  that  the 
true  song  should  be  above  all  things, 
as  Milton  expresses,  simple,  sensuous, 
and  passionate. 

Among  living  writers  of  songs,  of 
whom  a  score  at  least  might  be  men- 


tioned with  all  befitting  honour,  the 
Laureate  has  been  most  successful  in 
his  efforts  to  charm  his  contempor- 
aries in  this  branch  of  the  poetic  art. 
But  his  songs,  like  those  of  some  of 
his  compeers  in  the  higher  walks  of 
poetry,  have  only  found  favour  with 
the  few,  and  have  been  of  too  high  an 
order  of  literary  merit  to  reach  the 
hearts  of  the  multitude.  The  serious 
minds  of  the  age  are  engrossed  with 
theological,  scientific  and  political 
questions,  and  have  no  real  taste  for 
the  song,  which  they  consider  to  be 
better  adapted  for  the  amusement  of 
women  than  for  that  of  men.  The 
change  in  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  upper  and  more  educated  classes 
of  society  which  has  been  in  gradual 
operation  for  the  last  fifty  or  sixty 
years  has  been  unfavourable  to  the 
appreciation  of  the  song  in  the  private 
circles  where  it  flourished  in  the  days 
of  our  great-grandfathers.  Among 
these  classes,  conviviality,  as  our 
ancestors  understood  it,  is  a  thing  of 
the  past ;  and  such  bacchanalian 
orgies  as  they  indulged  in  are  now  un- 
known in  decent  society,  and  would 
be  held  disgraceful  if  they  were 
attempted.  Songs  are  no  longer  sung 
at  the  dinner-table  after  the  ladies 
have  retired  to  the  drawing  room, 
and  to  sit  long  at  the  wine  is  forbidden 
by  the  inexorable  and  unwritten  law 
of  society  ;  and  when  conviviality  went 
out  of  fashion  enthusiasm  went  also 
— though  not  perhaps  as  a  necessary 
consequence. 

The  struggle  for  life  and  worldly 
position  is  so  hard  among  all  classes, 
and  the  disappointments  that  attend 
the  struggle  are  so  grievous  and  so 
many,  as  to  produce  a  feeling  that 
hope  is  a  deluder,  and  that  enthusi- 
astic belief  in  or  love  for  anything 
is  a  foolish  feeling  and  a  mistake  in 
which  the  wise  will  not  indulge.  And 
with  enthusiasm,  reverence  for  every- 
thing except  money  and  the  things 
that  money  will  buy  has  become  pretty 
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nearly  defunct  in  all  classes  of  adult 
men  and  women,  though  still  to  some 
extent,  not  a  large  one,  existent 
among  the  young  who  have  not  be- 
gun to  reckon  their  ages  among  the 
"teens." 

An  evil  example  was  set  between 
forty   and    fifty   years    ago    by  many 
young  writers  who  laid  themselves  out 
to  be  what  is  called  "  funny,"  to  be- 
come in  fact  professional  punsters,  by 
the   composition   of    drearily    comic 
books — among  others  by  comic  Eng- 
glish  and  Latin  grammars,  by  comic 
geographies,   by    comic    histories    of 
England  :  and  who  would  in  all  pro- 
bability have  written  "comic"  Bibles 
if  they  could  have  found  a  market  for 
them.  These  writings  had  any  amount 
of  popularity,  which    contributed   in 
no  small  degree   to  the  deterioration 
of  the  literary  taste  of  the  then  rising 
generation — a  deterioration  which  has 
extended  its  baleful  influence  to  their 
successors  of  the  present  day,  and  has 
not  only  invaded  the  private  talk  of 
society,  but  the  theatre,    and   might 
even  claim  the  monopoly  of  the  drama 
were  it   not  for  the  paramount   and 
benign  influence  of  Shakespeare.    To 
such  agency  the  public  of  the  present 
and  of  a  not  long  since  departed  day 
owes   the   hydrauhc  and  pumped-up 
"  fun "   which    is    not   funny,   of  the 
songs  that  now  achieve  the  greatest 
popularity,  and  retain  it  for  the  long- 
est   time.      Of  this   inane   class   are 
"  Pop  goes  the  Weasel,"  "  Jump  Jim 
Crow,"  "The  Ratcatcher's  Daughter," 
"  The  Chickaleerie  Cove,"  "  Tommy, 
make  room  for  your  Uncle,"  and  other 
vulgarities  that  seem  to  fascinate  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  lower  middle 
class.    If  one  would  really  form  an  esti- 
mate of  what  popularity  signifies  and 
what  it  is  worth,  he  might  discover  a 
humiliating  truth  in  the  fact  that  the 
street    entertainment    of  Punch   and 
Judy   is   really   more    popular    than 
"Hamlet"  or  "Macbeth,"  and  that  the 
most  popular  of  all  the    songs   still 


sung  in  England  is  one  adapted  to 
the  old  French  melody  of  "  Malbrook 
s'en  va-t-en  guerre^'  and  that  forms  the 
bacchanalian  chorus  in  circles  where 
a  spurious  conviviality  still  prevails: — 

We  won't  go  home  till  morning, 
Till  daylight  doth  appear; 

varied  occasionally  by  another  chant 
of  a  similarly  low  order  : — 

For  he's  a  jolly  good  fellow, 
And  so  say  all  of  us  ; 

with  an  extra  powerful  emphasis  upon 
the  final  us. 

Not  quite  so  vulgar,  but  quite  as 
popular,  as  these  are  the  vapid  senti- 
mental songs  —  which  find  favour 
with  what  may  be  considered  the 
great  majority  of  the  fair  sex,  who 
possess  a  smattering  of  literary  taste, 
and  a  still  slighter  smattering  of 
musical  appreciation — that  are  issued 
in  shoals  by  the  musical  publishers 
of  the  present  day,  to  the  almost  com- 
plete displacement  of  the  really  good 
songs  and  the  very  excellent  music  of 
a  bygone  generation.  As  the  literary 
reviews  and  other  periodicals  do  not 
bestow  much,  if  any,  of  their  critical 
attention  upon  these  slight  and 
ephemeral  productions,  every  pub- 
lisher— in  league,  it  is  to  be  supposed, 
with  the  author  and  composer — be- 
comes his  own  critic  and  displays 
his  appreciation  of  his  own  wares  in 
the  advertising  columns  of  the  penny 
press ;  calls  them  "  lovely,"  "  soul- 
entrancing,"  "  awfully  attractive," 
"immensely  successful,"  "pathetic 
and  most  perfect,"  "  sentimental  but 
sensible,"  "  always  certain  of  an  en- 
core," "  most  charming  and  descrip- 
tive," "  the  greatest  success  of  the 
season,"  "always  uproariously  en- 
cored." Often,  as  if  fearing  that  these 
encomia  should  fail  of  their  effect, 
these  enterprising  tradespeople  pub- 
lish in  exfenso,  as  advertisements, 
what  they  call  the  "  words  "  (words 
and  nothing  else)  of  these  effusions, 
at  a  cost  per  line  which  possibly  the 
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writers  of  such  songs  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  have  in  their  pockets,  if 
the  music  publishers  would  extend 
their  liberality  in  that  direction. 

To  judge  by  the  ultra-popular  songs 
of  the  present  day,  whether  they  be 
sentimental  or  comic,  we  might  well 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  age 
of  English  song  has  passed.  But  this 
would  be  an  error.  The  song  worthy 
to  be  so  called  will  continue  to  exist 
and  be  admired  in  literature  and  be 
enshrined  in  books,  if  it  do  not  find 
a  place  in  the  music-stands  of  the 
boudoir  and  the  drawing-room.  Lyr- 
ical poetry  will  never  die.  It  is  the 
earliest  forui  of  poetry  and  in  many 
respects  the  best,  as  has  been  proved 
from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs,  when 
Miriam  sang  her  song  of  triumph  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  hosts  of  Pharaoh, 
and    of  the   later    time   when    King 


David  poured  out  his  full  soul  in 
exultation  or  repentance,  and  when 
his  son,  not  so  great  as  his  father, 
because  he  liad  not  been  purified  in 
the  fires  of  adversity,  sang  "The  Song 
of  Songs,  which  is  Solomon's."  The 
days  for  the  production  of  new  epic 
poems  may  have  passed,  never  more 
to  return,  but  the  days  of  lyrical 
poetry  will  never  pass  as  long  as  there 
are  young  and  passionate  hearts  in 
the  world,  and  cultivated  intellects  to 
appreciate  the  noble,  the  pathetic, 
and  the  tender  outpourings  of  affection 
and  fancy  which,  in  combination  with 
the  music  of  rhythm  and  rhyme,  con- 
stitute lyrical  poetry,  and  which  only 
needs  what  it  does  not  always  obtain 
— the  music  of  the  "  human  voice 
divine  "  to  become  "  songs "  in  the 
truest  sense  and  in  the  highest  mean- 
ing of  the  word. — /Nineteenth  Century. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  CLASS  ROOM. 


BY  A.   H.  iMORRISON,  COLLEGIATE  IXSTITUTE,   BRANTFORD. 

I.    The  Class  Room  a  Microcosm. 


TO  the  student  of  adult  humanity, 
there  is  no  school  like  the  world, 
no  teacher  like  his  fellow-men.  To 
the  student  of  boy  and  girl  life,  there 
is  no  school  like  the  home  and  the 
street,  no  teachers  like  the  person- 
alities of  children  themselves.  In  the 
closet  or  the  college-hall  man  is  but 
half-himself.  He  has  no  incentive 
to  be  aught  else.  Only  before  the 
restless,  busy,  eager  world  is  he  seen 
in  his  true  colours,  with  all  his  varied 
accomplishments  displayed,  his  mean- 
nesses apparent,  his  manifold  passions 
working,  his  powers  of  aggression, 
endurance  or  self-restraint  manifested. 
So  with  the  child.  In  the  class-room 
he  is  but  half-himself.  He  has  no 
inclination  or  courage  to  be  anything 


else.  Only  on  the  threshold  of  the 
home,  within  or  without,  is  he  seen  in 
his  true  colours,  with  all  his  affections 
expanded,  and  all  his  idiosyncrasies 
of  temperament,  whether  for  good  or 
evil,  laid  bare,  unchecked  by  the 
shackles  of  discipline,  and  unawed  by 
the  ferule  of  authority. 

Admitting  the  truth  of  the  fore- 
going statements,  I  deem  I  am  right 
in  calling  the  class-room  a  microcosm, 
a  little  world;  for  such  in  very  fact 
it  is.  The  great  world  of  boy  and 
girl  nature  lies  outside  the  school- 
room walls  :  within  it  is  exotic,  breath- 
ing aforeign  atmosphere — of  coercion, 
of  restraint,  of  taskwork,  sometimes, 
alas  !  of  positive  dislike  and  dread  ; 
outside  is  freedom — the  glorious  sun- 
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light  of  abandon,  the  genial  dews  of 
fellow-feeling,  the  pure  air  of  the 
natural  heaven.  Now  it  is  of  vital 
importance,  that  the  teacher  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  the  trainer  of  the  intelli- 
gence, whether  the  mature,  the  man, 
or  the  immature,  the  child,  should 
understand  the  essence  of  the  being 
he  is  about  to  mould,  should  be  able 
to  test  the  mind  whose  plastic  entity 
is  soon  to  be,  under  his  autocratic 
rule,  directed  wisely  for  much  good 
or  perverted  unwisely  for  much  evil. 

Let  us  consider — Before  we  can 
till  a  farm  to  advantage  we  must  have 
learned  at  least  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture. Before  we  can  curb  a  restive 
steed  we  must  have  learnt  at  least  to 
ride.  Before  we  can  hope  to  over- 
come one  of  our  own  besetting  sins 
we  must  have  realized  that  the  sin 
exists.  And,  ere  we  can  hope  to 
apply  the  antidote,  we  must  first 
understand  the  nature  of  the  disease 
to  be  treated.  How  shall  the  teacher, 
the  moulder  of  the  mind,  proceed  in 
his  onerous  work,  blindfold,  without 
an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  im- 
mortal nature  intrusted  to  his  guid- 
ance for  weal  or  woe  ?  Nature  can- 
not lie.  She  cannot  be  false  to  her- 
self. Therefore  to  understand  nature, 
we  must  go  to  nature,  sit  humbly  at 
her  feet,  look  reverently  into  the 
depths  of  her  most  expressive  eyes, 
catch  every  whisper  which  trembles 
upon  her  most  eloquent  lips,  and, 
having  learned  nature,  then  can  we, 
students,  become  in  turn  preceptors, 
then  can  we  in  turn  teach  nature,  and 
curb  her ;  restrain  her  in  her  most 
violent  moods,  direct  her  in  her 
pleasantest  places,  and  reclaim  her  in 
her  most  inhospitable  wastes — having 
in  very  truth  become  masters  where 
we  were  servants,  and  conquerors 
where  we  were  but  sojourners. 

Man  is  the  epitome  of  all  nature, 
its  microcosm.  The  child  is  the 
epitome  of  the  man,  his  microcosm. 
As   we   conquer    nature   and    teach 


nature,  so  we  conquer  man  and 
instruct  him.  We  draw  near  him. 
We  take  him  by  the  hand.  We  court 
his  friendship  and  his  confidence, 
and  presently  we  are  friends.  He 
understands  us  and  we  understand 
him.  The  heart  is  unlocked,  flying 
open  to  the  key  of  friendship,  and, 
lo  !  all  the  inner  nature  is  revealed, 
understood,  appreciated.  All  of  good 
and  all  of  bad,  a  wealth  of  being,  is 
placed  in  our  keeping,  and  we,  the 
stranger,  the  student,  the  friend,  have 
become  the  master,  and  nobler  title 
yet,  the  teacher  of  the  fellow-soul,  if 
in  our  own  soul  is  contained  the  gem 
of  that  great  guerdon — -the  gift  to 
impart  to  others  what  we  know  and 
love  ourselves. 

As  the  child  is  father  to  the  man, 
it  needs  not  the  divining-rod  to  direct 
us  to  the  fountain  from  which  springs 
all  love,  all  reverence,  all  desires  for 
instruction  and  knowledge  in  him. 
To  conquer  nature,  we  studied  nature 
and  became  her  guide.  To  conquer 
man,  we  studied  man,  and  became 
his  friend  and  guide.  To  conquer 
the  child,  we  must  study  the  child 
and  make  him  our  friend  before  we 
can  hope  to  become  his  guide.  Con- 
fidence begets  confidence,  and  where 
there  is  confidence  there  is  a  power 
of  good  which  they  who  have  not 
entered  the  arcana  of  true  teaching 
little  dream  of.  The  soul  that  con- 
fides is  saved ;  for  with  trust  comes 
respect  and  love,  and  these  can  do 
all  things.  What  faith  is  to  the 
Christian,  love  is  to  the  child.  Love 
says,  "Do  this."  Trust  answers,, 
"it  is  done";  for  love  is  as  one  in 
authority,  having  soldiers  under  it : — 
discipline,  obedience,  respect,  esteem, 
emulation,  ambition,  success  ! 

But  I  have  said  that  the  class-room 
is  not  the  best  place  to  study  the 
child.  It  is  but  a  microcosm,  a  little 
world.  He  who  would  understand 
child  nature  aright,  must  look  down 
upon  it  from  the  height,  must  look 
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up  to  it  from  the  deep,  must  study  it 
in  the  home  and  in  the  street,  in  the 
play-ground  and  in  the  mart,  at 
recreations  as  well  as  at  work,  in  the 
noisy  romp  as  well  as  at  the  quiet 
task,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Then  shall  the  teacher  become  the 
true  artist,  the  sculptor  of  child  life, 
and,  in  his  work  of  the  future,  will  be 
so  blended  the  outlines  of  a  noble 
grace  and  dignity  of  purpose,  that  in 
the  after  days  a  model  of  youth,  or 
manhood,  or  womanhood  shall  be 
given  to  the  world,  more  beautiful  than 
any  which  Angelo  chiselled  or  Canova 
shaped — the  shrine  of  an  immortal 
soul,  designed,  moulded  and  perfected 
for  higher  purposes  than  mere  beauty, 
and  ins])ired  by  that  Promethean 
spark  which  warms  and  vitalizes 
humanity,  and  of  itself  directs  others 
to  the  goal  of  its  success. 

And  now  what  moral  shall  we  draw 
from  these  iew  lines  of  disquisition 
and  of  counsel?  In  this,  my  first 
paper  to  my  younger  brethren,  male 
and  female,  of  the  noble  profession  in 
which  we  are  co-workers,  I  would 
strive  to  inculcate  this  lesson  :  Be 
students  as  well  as  teachers.  Learn 
nature   while    directing    her.     Task- 


work  is    not   all    of   education.      He 
makes   the    best  teacher    who  is  the 
best  student,  and  be  who  understands 
and  loves   his   i)U])ils    best  will  meet 
with,  as  his  merits,  the  best  success. 
Be    not    discouraged    in    your   work. 
In   due  season    ye   shall    reap  if  ye 
faint     not.     Learn    well    this   lesson, 
that  Reading  and  Writing  and  Arith- 
metic and   Geography,  though   good 
enough  in  their  way,  are  not  all  of  edu- 
cation. There  is  a  broad  and  generous 
culture  that  every  true  teacher  owes  to 
his  scholars,   which  lies  outside    the 
pale  of  mere  technical  knowledge  : — 
the   amenities    of  social  life,  the  re- 
flections of  the  happy  home,  the  sun- 
light of  the  contented  spirit,  the  zeal 
of  the  earnest  soul,  the  belief  in  one's- 
self  and  in  one's  profession,  the  power 
of  intellect  and  the  beauty  of  learning. 
All   these  should  centre   in  the   one 
who    calls    himself   an    instructor    of 
his  kind.     And,  if  there,  they  will  not 
be  void  and  profitless.     They  will  of 
themselves  instinctively  gravitate   tO' 
other   centres,    and    halo    the    child 
being  with  a  light  which  mere  book- 
lore  could  never   impart,   and  make 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge  "a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  for  ever." 


BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 


To  Editor  of  Educational  Monthly  : — 

SIR, — You  ask  for  a  plain  narra- 
tive and  reflections  in  the  line  of 
my  experience  in  Scripture  reading 
and  teaching,  I  now  comply.  The 
Bible  in  the  School — This  has  been, 
and  is,  a  much  discussed  subject.  I 
do  not  intend  to  say  much  on  the 
lines  on  which  the  discussion  chiefly 
runs,  but  simply  give  my  own  experi- 
ence and  observations  on  that  matter. 
That  the  Bible  ought  to  be  in  the 
school  I  always  believed  and  so  have 
always     practised.        Although     my 


practice  has  varied  considerably,  my 
custom  has  been  to  open  the  school 
with  singing  and  prayer ;  the  closing 
exercises,  reading  the  Scriptures,  sing- 
ing and  prayer.  I  have  always  made 
the  Bible-lesson  the  last  of  the  day, 
I  am  not  discussing  whether  that  be 
the  best  time  or  not,  but  simply 
recording  my  own  practice.  1  form 
the  school  into  one  class  for  Scripture 
reading,  and  let  each  read  in  turn 
or  select  by  name  those  whom  I 
wish  to  read.  I  let  the  very  youngest 
read,  and   have  always  pursued  this 
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plan,  even  with  regard  to  those  who 
are  not  able  to  read  very  well ;  the 
opportunity  of  reading  along  with  the 
whole  school  tends  to  interest  them 
in  the  lesson.  For  many  years  the 
reading  was  confined  to  the  New 
Testament,  the  Gospels  and  Epistles, 
making  but  few  remarks  and  asking 
but  few  questions.  But  I  was  often 
struck  with  the  ignorance  of  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament 
manifested  by  those  who  were  in 
regular  attendance  at  the  Sabbath 
School  and  were  receiving  instruction 
on  those  very  points.  Any  reference 
in  the  reading  lesson  to  the  narrative 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  sometimes 
to  the  New,  seemed  to  be  but  dimly 
grasped  or  there  was  an  utter  failure 
to  give  an  intelligent  explanation  of 
what  was  referred  to.  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  change  the  ground  as 
well  as  my  mode  of  procedure,  took 
up  the  Old  Testament  and  commenced 
to  question  on  what  was  read.  I 
began  with  the  books  of  Moses.  My 
object  being  to  make  them  well 
acquainted  with  the  letter  of  the 
historical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
bringing  the  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  bear  on  the  Old,  seeking  to 
bring  out  the  unity  of  the  whole.  I 
was  moved  to  this  course  by  another 
and  a  stronger  reason,  viz.  :  The 
immense  advantage  I  had  personally 
received  from  a  thorough  grounding 
in  the  historical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament  when  I  first  went  to  school. 
At  that  time,  and  for  the  first  year  and 
a-half  or  two  years,  the  Bible  was  the 
only  reading  book  we  had,  and  during 
that  period  the  daily  reading  of  the 
Bible  made  me  master  of  its  history 
and  stored  my  memory  with  the  greater 
part  of  all  those  portions  of  God's 
word  which  I  can  readily  quote  at  the 
present  hour,  and  thus  every  year  I 
live  I  reap  the  advantages  of  that 
early  sowing.  I  commenced  with 
the  intention  of  teaching  and  giving 
the  sense  as  we  went  along,  making 


a  few  explanatory  remarks  when  I 
thought  they  were  needed,  and  not 
only  so  ;  but  it  is  my  aim  to  drive 
home  to  the  heart  and  conscience  all 
the  practical  lessons  with  which, 
that  part  of  the  Word  of  God 
abounds,  abounds  to  an  extent  that 
careful  study  alone  reveals.  The 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, in  the  Old,  finds  its  external 
embodiment  in  the  biography  of  liv- 
ing men  and  women  impartially 
recorded  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  with 
their  lights  and  shadows,  sins  and 
shortcomings,  and  are  thus  brought 
nearer  to  ourselves  and  we  into 
closer  sympathy  with  them.  It  may 
be  urged  that  this  is  outlining  more 
than  can  be  accomplished  in  the  time 
at  the  disposal  of  the  teacher  in  the 
Public  School.  Fifteen  minutes  each 
day  by  one  tolerably  acquainted  with 
God's  Word  will  overtake  all  that  I 
have  sketched  here,  and  do  it  too, 
without  offending  the  peculiar  views 
of  any  class  in  the  community  who 
believe  the  Bible  to  be  the  Word  of 
God.  The  advantages  arising  from 
thus  storing  the  youthful  mind  with 
Divine  truth  cannot  well  be  over- 
estimated. I  believe  in  the  existence 
of  conscience,  in  the  old»  fashioned 
sense  of  the  term,  and  I  believe  that 
conscience  enlightened  by  the  Word  of 
God,  is,  on  all  "  moral  issues,"  always 
at  one  with  the  Word  of  God.  Hence 
the  mind  stored  with  Divine  truth 
when  brought  face  to  face  with  tempt- 
ation to  wrong-doing  'will  be  stronger 
to  resist  from  the  very  fact  that  when 
evil  is  presented  the  conscience  yet  un- 
tainted will  utter  its  protest,  and  mem- 
ory will  recall  the  sanctions  of  God's 
Word,  thus  form  a  double  barrier 
against  yielding  to  sin,  thus  exercise  a 
restraining  as  well  as  a  preserving  influ- 
ence on  the  whole  life  of  the  individual, 
making  it  much  more  difficult  for  that 
individual  to  plunge  into  any  course 
of  evil,  or  to  continue  in  it  when  once 
entered  upon.     This  alone  is  a  great 
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boon  to  any  human  being.  But, 
should  the  Spirit  of  God  renew  any 
such  soul  thus  stored  with  God's 
truth,  from  what  a  high  vantage 
ground  that  individual  starts  on  her  or 
his  course.  I  hope  that  the  Minister 
will  leave  the  whole  Bible  in  the 
school.  I  mean  the  whole  book.  If 
need  be,  let  the  Department  say  what 
portions  are  to  be  read.  But  I  hope 
that   there    will    be    no    attempt    to 


publish  any  particular  portions  of  the 
Bible  by  themselves  as  a  separate 
volume  or  manual  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  Bible  is  in  most  of  the 
schools  already.  Let  it  remain  there 
entire.  To  do  otherwise  would  to  my 
mind  be  to  do  a  "costly  wrong." 

Yours,  etc., 

Head  Master  Public  School, 
Ontario. 


THE  NEW  HIGH  SCHOOL  BILL. 


To  Editor  ^/Educational  Monthly: — 

SIR, — The  new  Bill  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Hon.  the  Minister 
of  Education,  and  has  passed  the  first 
examination.  We  fear  the  examiners 
have  been  rather  lenient  with  the  can- 
didate, but  let  us  hope  the  second 
test  may  be  more  crucial.  Its  osten- 
sible aim  is  to  consolidate  and  amend 
previous  Acts  referring  to  High 
Schools.  "  Consolidating  and  amend- 
ing "  are  strikingly  significant  terms  in 
connection  with  our  Educational 
Legislation.  We  have  read  the  draft 
of  the  Bill.  We  expected  little  and 
we  have  not  been  disappointed.  If  a 
true  estimate  of  a  statesman  may  be 
formed  from  his  initial  efforts  at  law- 
making, then  we  safely  place  Mr.  Ross 
as  a  prince  amongst  Legislative 
patchers.  We  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  the  Acts  have  not  been  thorough- 
ly consolidated,  for  we  have  the  Min- 
ister's own  statement  that  this  work 
was  carefully  attended  to  by  a  gentle- 
man who  "  was  recommended  "  to 
him,  and  of  course  the  Government 
printers  have  taken  care  that  it  should 
occupy  such  a  number  of  pages  as  is 
commensurable  with  the  dignity  of  a 
very  respectable  Act.  Let  us  glance 
briefly  at  some  of  the  amendments, 
and  first  that  which  has  special  refer- 
ence to   Collegiate   Institutes  claims 


our  notice.  The  principle  of  dis- 
tinguishing certain  High  Schools  that 
are  conspicuous  for  their  efficiency, 
their  numbers,  their  general  equip- 
ment and  the  high  standing  of  the 
masters  is  undoubtedly  a  good  one 
and  reflects  much  credit  on  the  late 
Superintendent  of  Education  in  On- 
tario, with  whom,  if  we  mistake  not, 
the  idea  originated,  but  the  indefinite 
multiplication  of  such  Institutes  we 
cannot  but  regard  as  an  evil,  and  that 
continually.  Mr.  Ross  may  say  that 
the  inception  of  new  Institutes  will  be 
carefully  guarded,  and  we  doubt  not 
that  such  are  his  intentions.  But 
supposing  that  some  schools  by  a 
process  of  inflation  should  fulfil  the 
necessary  conditions  and  that  they 
are  ranked  in  the  higher  grade,  wliat 
evidence  is  there  that  such  an  infla- 
tion may  continue  ?  Inflations  are 
not  usually  permanent.  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  when  they  ceased  to 
fulfil  all  the  conditions  ihey  would  be 
degraded.  Now  we  ask,  sir,  has  this 
been  the  history  of  all  the  Collegiate 
Institutes  in  Ontario  during  the  past? 
Is  it  their  history  to-day  ?  We  ven- 
ture to  say  that  there  are  few  men 
indeed,  competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
who  would  add  an  aflirmative.  There 
are  Institutes  to-day  that  get  the  addi- 
tional part  by  the  skin  of  their  teeth  ; 
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schools,  where  the  conditions  with 
regard  to  equipment  and  even  salary 
are  barely  fulfilled,  if  indeed  they  are 
fulfilled.  But  a  change  has  come 
over  the  subject  of  our  minister's 
dream  since  last  session.  We  can  all 
remember  that  then  Mr.  Ross  tabled 
a  set  of  regulations,  the  effect  of  which 
would  have  been  to  legislate  out  of 
existence  a  few  of  the  weaker  and 
inefticient  schools  of  that  class.  But 
the  politician  was  quick  to  perceive 
what  that  meant.  Why,  it  meant  un- 
popularity for  the  minister  in  each 
constituency  where  the  unfortunate 
school  was  located.  The  regulations 
were  withdrawn.  Mr.  Ross  has  re- 
considered the  situation  and  the 
result  is  before  us.  The  conditions 
are  wonderfully  simplified  and,  in  one 
or  two  cases,  amazingly  indefinite. 
Here  they  are  as  they  appear  in  the 
Draft  Bill  :— 

1.  Suitable  school  buildings,  out- 
buildings, grounds  and  appliances  for 
physical  training. 

2.  Library,  containing  standard 
books  of  reference  bearing  on  the 
subjects  of  the  programme. 

3.  Laboratory,  with  all  necessary 
chemicals  and  apparatus  for  teaching 
the  elements  of  science. 

4.  Four  masters  at  least,  each  of 
whom  shall  be  specially  qualified  to 
give  instructions  in  one  of  the  follow- 
ing departments  :  Classics,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Science  and  Modern 
Languages  with  English. 

5.  Such  other  teachers  as  will 
secure  thorough  instruction  in  all  the 
subjects  on  the  curriculum  of  studies 
for  the  time  being  sanctioned  by  the 
Education  Department  for  Collegiate 
Institutes. 

6.  An  average  attendance  of  one 
hundred  pupils,  and  eighty  pupils 
during  the  first  and  second  terms 
respectively. 

It  requires  no  second  sight  to  see 
what  the  result  must  be.  By-and-bye 
we  shall  have  more  of  these  Institutes 


with  a  vengeance.  It  will  please  the 
people  in  the  small  towns  and  larger 
villages  in  which  such  schools  are 
situated  to  see  the  distinction  meted 
out  to  them  as  scholastic  centres. 
We  had  almost  said  that  it  would  in 
many  cases,  even  as  now,  the  dis- 
tinction would  be  without  a  difference, 
but  the  difference  will  be  represented 
by  the  increased  grant.  We  cannot 
but  think  that  this  prospective  in- 
crease of  Collegiate  Institutes  must 
inevitably  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  Secondary  Education  in 
Ontario.  A  mere  cursory  glance  at 
the  above  regulations  will  show  that 
with  the  exceptions  of  six  and  four 
they  are  capable  of  such  interpretation 
as  the  Department  may  see  fit  to 
attach  to  them.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet. 

The  new  Bill  further  provides  that 
High  School  masters  will  receive 
remuneration  for  their  services  as 
examiners  at  the  entrance  examina- 
tion— four  dollars  per  day  for  pre- 
siding and  an  additional  seventy-five 
cents  for  reading  the  papers  of  each 
candidate.  As  a  simple  matter  of 
justice,  Mr.  Ross  deserves  credit  for 
this  clause,  but  will  the  Minister  ex- 
plain why  in  cities  the  Inspectors  are 
by  law  entitled  to  a  fee  of  five  dollars 
per  day  for  presiding,  while  in  other 
cases  the  High  School  Master  is  to 
receive  four  dollars.  But  this  is  a 
small  matter. 

It  has  been  currently  stated  in  both 
the  leading  papers  in  Toronto,  in 
connection  with  this  Bill,  that  the 
Treasurer  of  municipal  moneys  must 
be  the  custodian  of  High  School 
Funds,  but  we  see  no  regulation  to 
this  effect  in  the  Bill  before  us.  This 
we  regard  as  an  unwarrantable  inter- 
ference with  the  powers  of  a  Board. 
We  are  aware  of  reasons  for  making 
the  law  permissive  on  this  point,  but 
we  fail  to  see  why  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory, unless  on  the  hypothesis  that 
such  school  corporations  are  not  cap- 
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able  of  attending  to  their  own  business. 
It  will  tend  towards  making  Boards  a 
piece  of  ])ure  legislative  mechanism 
by  the  removal  of  a  very  important 
responsibility  which  they  ought  to 
shoulder.  And  further,  if  the  Muni- 
cipal Treasurer  is  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  High  School  Treasury,  it  will 
further  impoverish  an  already  some- 
what attenuated  exchequer.  Such  are 
one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
changes  in  the  new  Bill— mere  paltry 
attempts  at  educational  tinkering.  We 
see  no  proposal  for  training  High 
School  masters,  no  change  in  the 
qualitications  of  assistants,  no  attempt 
to  induce  municipalities  to  support 
High  Schools  more  liberally.  On  some 
ofthese  subjects,  important  suggestions 
were  thrown  out  in  a  letter  signed 
"  Alpha,"  in  your  last  number.  The 
Bill  is  a  poor  member  of  a  poor  family, 
but  let  us  not  anticipate  what  it  may 
yet  be  when  it  passes  its  "  final." 
We  have  not  heard  again  of  the  pro- 


ject ot  the  formation  of  Model  Schools 
for  High  School  assistants.  Should 
this  come  to  maturity,  why  not  add 
another  to  train  University  professors 
and  even  Ministers  of  Education  ? 
What's  sauce  for  the  goose  should 
not  injure  the  gander.  We  had 
almost  forgotten  the  following  item  of 
the  Bill.     Here  it  is  : 

Art.  49 — Every  master  of  a  High 
School  shall,  in  the  organization,  dis- 
cipline, management  and  classification 
of  the  pupils,  be  subject  to  such  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Education  Department. 

This  may  mean  much  or  it  may  be 
a  mere  expletive ;  if  the  latter,  it  will 
do  little  harm,  but  if  the  other  sup- 
position is  correct,  we  shall  soon  have 
our  masters  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  mere  automata,  and  Mr.  Ross  will 
pull  the  strings  at  the  Department  to 
make  them  dance.  We  are  not  done 
with  the  Bill  yet. 

Yours,  etc.,         X.  Y.  Z. 


EDITORIAL. 


REPORT    OF     THE     MINISTER     OF 
EDUCATION  FOR  THE  YEAR 
1884,  WITH  THE  STATIS- 
TICS OF  1883. 

IN  our  review  of  last  year's  Report 
we  ventured  to  predict  that  Mr. 
Ross  would  make  considerable  im- 
provements in  the  volume  issued  this 
year,  and  we  have  but  to  look  over  a 
few  pages  of  the  Report  before  us  to 
find  that  this  prediction  has  been 
fulfilled.  Hitherto  it  has  been  our 
laborious  duty  to  make  up  averages 
not  found  in  the  Report  so  that  the 
readers  of  The  Monthly  might  have 
an  intelligent  notion  of  the  condition 
of  education  in  Ontario.  This  is  so 
largely  introduced  as  one  of  the  im- 
provements in  the  present  volume 
that  we  began  to  fear  our  occupation 
was  gone.     But  we  found  a  it'i^  places 


where  the  hand  of  innovation  had 
failed  to  rend  the  cobwebs  of  the 
Education  Department. 

STATISTICS   OF   PUBLIC    AND   SEPARATE 
SCHOOLS. 

The  total  receipts  for  Public  and 
Separate  School  purposes  amounted 
to  $3,570,731.  Of  this  the  Legisla- 
tive Grant  represents  7)4  percent.; 
Municipal  Grants  and  Assessments, 
70)/^  per  cent.  ;  Clergy  Reserves,  etc., 
22  per  cent.  The  whole  amount 
shows  a  total  increase  of  $100,741 
over  the  receipts  for  the  previous 
year.  The  total  expenditure  was 
$3,108,430,  of  which  71  per  cent, 
went  for  teachers'  salaries,  18.35  P^^ 
cent,  for  repairs,  rents,  etc.,  10  per 
cent,  for  sites  and  buildings,  and  the 
remainmg  0.65  per  cent,  was  spent  on 
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maps,  apparatus,  etc.  The  Minister 
notices  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  school  buildings,  the 
brick  and  frame  school  houses  in- 
creasing, while  those  made  of  logs  are 
gradually  disappearing. 

The  total  school  population  be- 
tween the  ages  of  5  and  16  years  was 
478,791  ;  this  number  shows  a  de- 
crease of  5,026.  In  a  review  of  a 
previous  year's  Report  we  remarked 
upon  a  similar  decrease,  and  explained 
it  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  large 
emigration  of  our  farming  population 
to  the  North-West.  But  this  explana- 
tion will  not  now  avail,  seeing  that  so 
few  people  left  Ontario  in  1883  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  the  Land  of 
Promise.  The  two  most  probable 
ways  in  which  this  decrease  may  be 
accounted  for  are  the  incorrect  returns 
sent  in  by  the  local  authorites,  or  a 
permanent  decrease  in  school  popula- 
tion, owing  to  the  fact  that  fewer 
children  are  born.  Of  the  number 
we  have  given,  452,661  were  entered 
on  the  school  registers  as  scholars ; 
ihere  were  also  11,708  of  other  ages 
registered,  making  a  total  registered 
attendance  of  464,369  pupils.  The 
average  attendance  was  not  one-half 
of  this,  for  only  215,561,  or  46  per 
cent.,  attended  school  every  day. 
The  law  requires  a  minimum  yearly 
attendance  on  the  part  of  pupils  be- 
tween the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen 
years  of  1 10  days,  or  eleven  weeks  in 
each  session,  but  we  find  from  the 
Report  that  88,432  of  this  class  did 
attend  any  school  for  this  period,  and 
we  are  further  told  that  there  were 
7,266  who  attended  no  school  what- 
ever. If  Mr.  Ross  can  succeed  in 
decreasing  these  numbers,  and  thus 
add  to  the  regular  attendance  he  will 
become  a  benefactor  to  the  country. 
The  more  the  children  of  tiie  country 
are  brought  under  the  wholesome 
influences  of  our  school  system,  the 
more  we  may  expect  crime  to  decrease 
and  prosperity  to  reign.     There  were 


35  per  cent,  of  pupils  in  the  First  or 
lowest  class,  23  per  cent,  in  the 
Second,  25  per  cent,  in  the  Third,  15 
per  cent,  in  the  Fourth,  and  only  2 
per  cent,  in  the  Fifth.  The  large 
numbers  that  are  found  in  the  lower 
classes  show  how  necessary  it  is  that 
the  practical  training  of  the  teachers 
of  these  classes  should  have  the  first 
consideration.  We  look  anxiously 
for  the  time  when  a  year's  practice 
under  skilful  teachers  will  be  exacted 
from  every  student  in  training  in  the 
Province.  With  an  apprenticeship  of 
this  extent  the  teacher  would  be  better 
fitted  at  the  outside  to  cope  with  the 
difficulties  of  his  calling,  and  accom- 
plish more  satisfactory  results. 

The  following  were  the  average 
salaries  : — 

In  In  In  In  Rural 

Cities.  Towns.  Villages.  Districts. 

Males,     $764  $605  $575  $388 

Females,  362  277  256           250 

The  average  for  the  whole  Province 
for  males  was  $422;  for  females,  $271. 
Mr.  Ross  remarks  that  the  salaries 
"  are  quietly  but  surely  advancing," 
but  the  advance  is  mighty  slow,  for 
by  reference  to  the  abstract  on  pages 
68  and  69,  we  find  that  in  1874  the 
average  salary  for  the  Province  was 
$287,  in  1883  it  was  barely  $320,  thus 
salaries  have  advanced  $33  in  ten 
years,  or  at  the  rate  of  $3.30  per  year. 
Surely  Mr.  Ross  cannot  be  sincere  in 
advancing  this  paltry  increase  as  a 
plea  for  doing  away  with  the  Super- 
anuation  Fund.  From  a  statement 
of  the  average  salary  in  the  various 
Counties,  which  appears  for  the  first 
time,  we  gather  that  Kent  pays  the 
highest  and  Haliburton  the  lowest. 

The  total  number  of  schools  open 
was  5,252,  taught  by  6,911  teachers, 
of  whom  2,829  were  males,  and  4,082 
were  females.  These  figures  show 
1,253  more  female  than  male  teachers 
employed.  The  excess  of  female 
over  male  teachers  is  rapidly  increas- 
ing.    2 1 1  of  the  teachers  employed 
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held  First  Class  Provincial  Certifi- 
cates, 2,167  held  Second  Class,  and 
3,426  held  Third  Class.  The  re- 
mainder held  First  and  Second  Class 
County  Board  Certificates.  The  large 
number  of  528  Third  Class  Certifi- 
cates were  extended  by  the  Minister 
during  1884. 

The  County  that  was  the  greatest 
sinner  in  securing  certificates  of  this 
character  was  Norfolk,  in  which  47 
were  extended.  Surely,  with  the 
power  given  to  Inspectors  by  the 
Regulations  of  the  Department  to 
add  a  maximum  of  200  marks  for 
efficiency  in  teaching  to  the  marks  of 
those  Tliird  Class  teachers  who  seek 
to  get  a  renewal  of  their  certificates 
by  examination,  these  extended  cer- 
tificates should  drop  out  of  existence. 
There  were  273  Temporary  Certifi- 
cates authorized  by  the  Minister 
during  the  year  1884.  Renfrew  took 
the  lead  in  these,  having  46. 

To  obtain  the  cost  per  pupil,  based 
on  average  attendance,  we  have  no 
longer  to  depend  upon  our  own  reck- 
onings ;  it  is  one  of  the  new  features 
in  the  Report  before  us.  For  years 
we  have  urged  that  a  statement  of  this 
kind  should  be  given  to  show  in  its 
proper  form  the  rate  of  expenditure. 
It  is  as  follows  : —  For  cities,  $14.45  j 
for  towns,  $12.44  j  for  rural  districts, 
with  their  smaller  average  attendance, 
$14.80;  for  the  whole  Province, 
$14.42.  While  the  average  attend- 
ance for  the  whole  Province  was  as 
we  have  stated,  46  per  cent,  it  was 
43  for  rural  districts,  55  for  towns,  and 
59  for  cities.  Of  the  counties  Water- 
loo stands  highest  with  51  per  cent, 
and  Haliburton,  as  usual,  the  lowest 
with  32  per  cent.  Smith's  Falls  takes 
the  lead  among  the  towns  with  an 
average  of  66  per  cent,  and  Almonte 
brings  up  the  rear  with  43  per  cent. 
Among  the  cities  Toronto  is  ahead 
with  65  per  cent,  and  St.  Catharines, 
London,  Kingston,  and  Guelph,  are 
last  with  only  53  per  cent.     For  the 


first  time  we  are  informed  of  the 
method  the  Education  Department 
uses  in  finding  this  average.  It  is 
certainly  a  way  peculiar  to  itself. 
Ordinary  mortals  would  find  the  aver- 
age by  dividing  the  total  number  of 
actual  teaching  days  into  the  total 
attendance;  not  so  with  the  De- 
partment, it  divides  the  legal  num- 
ber of  teaching  days  into  the  total 
attendance.  Now  as  very  few  schools 
are  open  for  the  legal  number  of 
teaching  days  in  the  year,  the  aver- 
age the  Report  gives  is  too  small. 
We  trust  that  in  the  next  Report  we 
will  have  the  correct  percentage  of 
average  attendance  given,  so  that  we 
may  see  how  we  compare  in  this 
respect  with  other  countries. 


GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 

THE  nations  of  Europe  are  at 
present  actively  engaged  in 
seeking  to  annex  new  territory. 
France  claims  in  her  last  official  report 
that  she  has  extended  her  possessions 
in  Senegambia,  taking  in  the  whole 
coast  from  Cape  Blanco  to  the  ninth 
degree  of  north  latitude,  and  some 
right  has  been  established  to  a  strip 
of  coast  on  the  Equator  north  of  the 
Congo  which  has  been  explored  by 
one  of  her  lieutenants. 

Germany,  through  her  Commis- 
sioner, has  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  native  chiefs  and  placed  some 
part  of  the  country  on  the  Gulf  of 
Benin  under  her  protection,  as  well 
as  a  strip  of  coast  about  the  river 
Cameroons,  and  another  coast  line 
extending  from  the  northern  boundary 
of  Cape  Colony  to  Cape  Frio.  In 
the  South  Pacific,  Germany  has 
recently  proclaimed  a  protectorate 
over  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
of  New  Guinea  and  smaller  islands  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

Meanwhile,  the  immense  region  ot 
the  basin  of  the  Congo  is  being  ac- 
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quired  by  the  International  African 
Association  by  treaty  with  the  natives, 
for  the  purpose  of  estabhshing  free 
states  under  its  supervision. 

This  great  territory,  hitherto  known 
as  The  Unexplored  Region,  will,  if 
the  Conference  be  able  to  carry  out 
its  plans,  be  thrown  open  to  free  trade, 
and  the  largest  of  African  rivers  made 
a  commercial  highway  for  all  nations. 
The  navigation  of  the  Congo  between 
the  coast  and  Leopoldville  is  inter- 
rupted by  a  series  of  cataracts  or  falls. 
Around  these  falls  it  is  proposed  to 
build  a  railway.  Above  Leopoldville 
the  river  is  navigable  for  4,520  miles. 
The  country  about  which  the  Congo 
Congress  is  negotiating  is  bounded 
on  the  south  by  the  Zambesi,  and 
extends  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  lakes 
out  of  which  it  flows,  a  region  of 
wonderful  fertility.  The  Congo  flows 
through  an  elevated  plateau,  the  tem- 
perature varying  during  the  year  from 
80°  at  noon  to  60°  at  two  a.m.,  and 
the  soil  is  capable  of  raising  immense 
crops  of  tropical  and  semi-tropical 
products.  The  Congo  is  supposed 
to  be  second  only  to  the  Amazon  in 
its  volume  of  water. 

THE  NILE. 

This  river  has  its  first  great  reser- 
voir under  the  Equator,  and  derives 
all  its  waters  from  the  region  between 
a  few  degrees  south  of  that  line,  and 
13°  north,  where  it  receives  its  last 
affluent,  the  Atbara.  The  Egyptian 
Nile  is  formed  by  the  junction,  near 
Khartoum,  of  the  Blue  and  the  White 
Niles.  The  Blue  rises  in  the  centre 
of  Abyssinia,  and  is  fed  by  the  rains 
which  fall  in  the  mountains  of  that 
country  from  April  to  August.  It  is 
this  great  mass  of  water  which  causes 
the  rapid  rise  in  summer  and  brings 
with  it  the  silt  which  yearly  spreads 
fertility  over  the  land.  The  White 
Nile  comes  direct  from  the  great 
natural  reservoirs    before   mentioned. 


The  annual  rise  of  the  river  begins 
before  the  end  of  June  and  reaches 
its  greatest  flow  late  in  September, 
gradually  decreasing  till  the  end  of 
May,  the  great  regularity  of  the  flow 
being  due  to  the  admirable  system  of 
reservoirs  and  checks,  which  nature 
has  provided. 

The  cataracts  play  an  important 
part  in  the  preservation  and  regula- 
tion of  the  Nile  flow.  They  are  formed 
by  masses  of  granite  rock  which  at 
intervals  cross  the  course  of  the  stream 
and  form  enduring  dams ;  without 
these  the  Nile  in  Nubia  would  be  a 
fierce  torrent  during  high  water,  and 
a  dry  channel  a  large  part  of  the  year. 
The  Nile  is  navigable  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  by  steamboats  of  light 
draught  between  the  mouth  and  the 
first  cataract  (Assouan),  between  the 
first  and  second  (Assouan  to  Wadi 
Haifa),  between  near  Berber  and 
Khartoum,  between  Khartoum  and 
a  little  south  of  Gondokoro,  and  be- 
tween Duffli  and  Lake  Albert.  It  is 
only  during  the  season  of  high  water 
that  boats  can  descend  the  Nile  be- 
tween Berber  and  Assouan.  The  work 
of  towing  or  warping  boats  up  against 
the  current  is  more  difficult  but  less 
dangerous  than  the  descent. — (Con- 
densed from  Gen.  Stone  in  Sciefice.) 

THE    SOUDAN. 

That  portion  of  the  African  Con- 
tinent known  as  the  Soudan  (the 
country  of  the  blacks)  or  Nigritia,  in 
its  largest  sense  embraces  all  the  great 
stretch  of  country  between  the  sixth 
and  the  fifteenth  parallels  north  lati- 
tude, extending  from  the  Nile  Prov- 
inces on  the  east  to  Senegambia  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  It  covers  an  area 
of  nearly  a  million  and  a-half  square 
miles,  is  known  to  be  peopled  with 
dense  tribes  and  to  possess  inexhaus- 
tible natural  resources.  The  inhabit- 
ants are  of  the  negro  race.  Khartoum 
is  the  connecting  link  between  this 
vast  country   and   what   is   known  as 
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the  Soudan  proper,  which  embraces 
Nubia,  Kordofan,  Sennaar,  and  other 
provinces  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  estimated  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
to  contain  about  a  milHoa  of  inhabit- 
ants, mostly  Arab  tribes,  brave,  war- 
like and  fierce,  who  live  by  raising 
flocks  and  selling  slaves.  These 
Arabs  are  the  people  who  are  now 
making  all  the  trouble  in  the  Soudan. 
The  Soudan  proper  was  conc^uered 
by  Egypt  under  Mahomet  Ali  in  182 1, 
and  has  since  been  ruled  by  unscrup- 
ulous men,  who  robbed  the  inhabi- 
tants and  protected  the  slave-trade. 
The  people  did  not  contest  the  nom- 
inal rule  of  Egypt  as  long  as  it  did 
not  interfere  with  this  trade,  but  in 
1874  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  General 
Gordon  were  sent  by  the  then  Khed- 
ive (Ismail  Pasha)  to  break  it  up,  and, 
after  great  efforts,  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing it  dangerous  and  unprofitable  for 
a  time.  On  their  withdrawal  the 
Arabs  resumed  the  traffic  in  slaves 
as  before ;  they  now  fear  that  if  the 
English  control  the  Soudan  they  must 
return  to  their  old  occupation  of 
tending  flocks  and  robbing  caravans. 
The  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  in 
the  Soudan  are  beyond  description  : 
there  is  such  an  immense  country  to 
draw  from.  Khartoum  is  the  great 
slave  market ;  the  French  missionaries 
there  estimate  that  a  million  of  people 
are  captured,  and  sold  from  that  city 
every  year.  As  many  as  50  per  cent 
die  on  the  long  desert  marches.  It  is 
said  that  the  Mahdi  has  accumulated 
great  wealth  by  slave  barter. 


CANADA. 

A  HIGH  authority  on  Canadian 
affairs,  in  referring  recently  in 
England  to  our  timber  resources, 
states  :  That  the  forests  of  Canada, 
for  England,  and  for  the  world,  pre- 
sent as  inviting  a  field  as  is  to  be 
found  anywhere.  From  the  Province 
of  Nova  Scotia  on  the  Atlantic,   to 


the  Province  of  British  Columbia  on 
the  Pacific — some  4,000  miles  apart — 
there  are  in  every  section  ot  that  wide 
domain,  vast  forests  containing  valu- 
able and  important  woods  of  various 
kinds.  When  the  Chief  Engineer 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was 
in  British  Columbia  he  found  an  order 
there  from  China  for  six  sticks  120 
feet  long  and  measuring  six  feet  square 
at  the  small  end.  We  have  in 
addition  to  other  kinds  an  unlimited 
supply  of  the  famous  Oregon  timber. 
The  exports  of  the  forests  of  Canada 
in  1883  were  ^^5, 000, 000  sterling. 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia,  owing 
to  the  tempering  influence  of  the  sea 
breezes,  is  milder  than  any  other 
portion  of  Eastern  Canada,  the  mean 
temperature  being  about  45°,  and  is 
also  correspondingly  healthy. 

KINGSTON. 

A  quarry  of  valuable  granite  has 
recently  been  opened  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Kingston.  The  quality  of  the 
granite  improves  in  colour  and  tex- 
ture below  the  surface,  and  compares 
favourably  with  the  best  Peterhead 
and  Bay  of  Fundy  granite. 

THE    BALDOON  SETTLEMENT. 

Among  the  very  early  settlers  in 
Ontario  was  a  colony  from  the  Islands 
and  western  coast  of  Scotland  brought 
out  by  Lord  Selkirk  ten  years  before 
his  famous  attempt  at  colonization  in 
the  Red  River  Country.  A  corres- 
pondent of  the  Globe,  at  Collingwood 
recently,  gives  some  interesting  parti- 
culars about  this  colony  : 

They  left  Scotland  in  1804,  and 
after  crossing  the  Atlantic  made  their 
journey  by  way  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
and  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  to  the 
Detroit  River.  Crossing  Lake  St. 
Clair  and  up  the  St.  Clair  River  they 
entered  a  small  stream  known  as  the 
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Chenal  E.  Carte,  and  eight  miles 
from  its  mouth  formed  what  was 
known  as  the  Baldoon  Settlement. 
The  spot  selected  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  junction  of  the  Sydenham 
with  the  Chenal  E,  Carte.  On  these 
St  Clair  flats  the  new  settlers  had 
many  difficulties  to  contend  with,  bnt, 
being  reinforced  from  time  by  new 
comers,  they  held  together  and  spread 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The 
nearest  market  was  Detroit  sixty  miles 
down  the  river  and  across  Lake  St. 
Clair.  Some  of  the  colony  settled 
eventually  in  what  is  now  Amherstburg 
and  took  part  in  the  Warof  1812,  but 
it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  notwith- 
standing their  nearness  to  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  and  the  close  relations 
which  existed  between  them,  in  no 
part  of  the  country  was  the  sentiment 
of  loyalty  stronger  or  greater  readiness 
shown  to  rally  round  the  British  flag. 
Many  incidents  of  great  interest 
about  the  early  days  might  still  be 
gathered  from  the  descendents  of  those 
pioneers  of  the  Western  Peninsula  of 
Ontario. 


Professor  Bonney,  Secretary  of  the 
British  Association,  in  writing  to  The 
Canadian  Gazette,  notes  many  points 
which  specially  interested  him  in 
Canada  : — "  The  gigantic  horizontal 
scale  of  everything,  notably  the  rivers 
and  lakes ; "  "  the  vast  extent  of 
virgin  country ;  "  "  the  ample  space 
yet  to  be  settled  ;  "  "  the  comparative 
absence  of  the  signs  of  extreme 
poverty  ;  "  "  and,  on  the  strength  of 
his  observations  in  Montreal,  Toronto 
and  Ottawa,  the  healthful  look  and 
good  physique  of  the  people;  "  "the 
children  well  developed  and  active." 

The  Boston  Traveller  sdiyi  :  "Can- 
ada has  certainly  a  general  healthy 
climate,  a  vast  quantity  of  fertile  soil, 
and  an  abundance  of  timber  and  water 
power.  In  one  department  of  agri- 
culture, at  least,  that  of  the  production 


of  barley,  she  enjoys  an  advantage 
over  the  United  States,  and  good  land 
is  generally  cheaper.  As  regards 
wheat,  she  has  vast  fields  adjoining 
our  great  wheat  producing  territory 
in  the  North-West,  which  offer  the  most 
encouraging  returns  to  the  husband- 
man, and  the  Dominion  Government 
offers  these  lands  to  settlers  on  the 
most  encouraging  terms." 


HAST  DU  MICH  LIEB? 

Von  William  Cowper. 

Meine  Seele,  horch,  es  spricht 
Klar  dein  Heiland,  horsl  Du  nicht  ? 
Jesus  sagt  Dir  freundschaftlich  : 
"Armer  Sunder,  liebst  Du  mich  ? 

"  Schwere  Ketten  hah'  ich  Dir 
Losgemacht,  und  oft  von  mir 
1st  Dein  Kummer  ganz  geheilt, 
Oft  main  Trost  Dir  mitgetheilt. 

"Wie?  Ein  Weib  vergiszt  doch  nicht 
Ihre  miitterliche  Pflicht? 
Ja,  sie  kann  vergesslich  sein, 
Nie  vergessen  will  ich  Dein  ! 

"Meine  Lieb'  bleibt  immerdar, 
Hoher,  als  der  Sterne  Schaar, 
Tiefer,  als  der  tiefste  Schlund  ; 
Ihre  Kraft  erklart  kein  Mund. 

"Meine  Ehre  wirst  Du  seh'n, 
Wenn  die  Menschen  vor  mir  steh'n  ; 
Zum  Genossen  mach'  ich  Dich 
Meines  Thrones  !     Liebst  Du  mich?' 

Herr,  ach,  meine  Lieb'  ist  schwach  ; 
Das  ist  meine  groszte  '  Klag  ' ; 
Gleichwohl  lieb'  ich  Dich  so  sehr, 
Gieb  mir  Gnad',  so  lieb  ich  mehr  ! 
— Uebersetzt  von  George  E.  Shaw. 
Toronto,  1884. 


Infinite  toil  would  not  enable  you  to 
sweep  away  a  mist,  but  by  ascending  a  little 
you  may  often  look  over  it  altogether.  So 
it  is  with  our  moral  improvement.  We 
wrestle  fiercely  with  a  vicious  habit,  which 
could  have  no  hold  upon  us  if  we  ascended 
into  a  higher  moral  atmosphere.  — Helps. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMukchv,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


SOLUTIONS 
By  WiLHUR  Grant,  Toronto  Coll.  Inst. 

(See  January  No.) 
2.    Ifi.   ax-Vby-^c—o\\}citv\.a^b-\-c=.0, 
ii.   (!'.r  +  <ry  +  rt  =  olor  a»+*52 +c* 
iii.  cx-'ray-Vb—O^  =ab  +  bc  +  ca. 

2.  By  adding  i.,  ii.  and  iii.,  we  get 
{a  +  b  +  c){x+y+i)=:o, 

where  ehhev  a  +  b  +  c  —  o,  or  x-\-y+  i  =o,  (iv.) 
MuUiplyin<j  i.  by  a,  ii.  by  b,  iii.  by  c,  i.  by  b, 
ii.  by  c,  iii.  by  a,  and  adding  products  we  get 
(a''  +b'^  +c''}(x+y)  +  (ab  +  bc  +  ac){x+y)  + 

2{al>  +  bc  +  ca)=0, 
putting  x+y—  -  i  from  iv., 
.-.   a-  +  b'^  +c'^  =ab  +  bc-  +  ca. 

4.  Let  ABCD  be  a 
quadrilateral  inscrib- 
ed in  a  circle.  Let 
the  sides  AD  BC  be 
produced  to  meet  in 
E  and  DC,  AB  to 
meet  in  i^  'L^\.EGHK 
bisect  angle  AEB, 
meeting  DC  in  G  and 
AB\nK.  Let /^/y  bi- 
sect angle  DFA. 

4.  Angle   EHF  —  angle  HKF  +  ^  angle 

=  angle  BAE  +  ^  angle  AEB  +  J  angle  DFA . 
Angle  A'yy/'  =  angle  ^^6^/"+ ^  angle  DFA. 
=  angle  DCE+i  angle  AEB  +  i  angle  i9/^<4. 
But  angle  Z*.^^  +  angle  Z)Ci5  =  angle 
DCB  +  angle  Z?C^=  180'. 
.-.  angle  DCE  =  angle  ^.4£'. 
.■ .  angle  EffF  —  angle  KHF  —  90°. 

5.  If  through  a  given  point  within  a  circle 
are  drawn  two  perpendicular  chords,  the 
sum  of  the  squares  on  these  lines  has  a  con- 
stant value. 

5.  Let  O  be  the  point  of  intersection  of  the    1 
two  chords  AC,  BD.     Take  E  the  centre, 
and  drop  perpendiculars  on  the  chords.     By 
applying    Prop.    IV.,  Book  XL,  it  may  be 
3 


shown  that  AO'^  -vOC^  +  BO^  +  OD^  =<\r'' 
where  r  is  radius  of  circle. 


QUESTIONS  IN  PHYSICS. 
By  W.  J.  Loudon,  B.A.,  Univ.  Coll. 

9.  A  candle  whose  specific  gravity  is  A 
floats  vertically  in  still  water  of  specific 
gravity  B.  It  is  lighted  and  the  flame  de- 
scends towards  the  water  with  uniform  vel- 
ocity u.     Show  that  the  velocity  with  which 

Alt 

the  candle  burns  is  -7^ -■ 

B  -  A 

(This   question   can   easily   be  solved    by 

remembering  that  the   distance  travelled  in 

any  time  by  a  body  moving  uniformly  is  the 

product    of  the  velocity  and   the  time.     In 

the  present  case  the  expression  for  the  time 

disappears  in  the  result.) 

10.  A  body  is  weighed  by  means  of  an 
ordinary  balance.  When  placed  in  one  pan 
its  weight  appears  to  be  P ;  when  placed  in 
the  other  pan,  Q.  Show  that  its  true  weight 
is  \/ PQ.  (This  is  solved  by  using  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  lever.) 

It.  Show  also  in  the  preceding  question 
that  the  lengths  of  the  arms  of  the  balance 

P'-Q 

will  be  very  nearly  in  the  ratio  I  to  l+  — -p: — 

12.  Apiece  of  iron  weighing 48.3  grammes 
at  a  temperature  of  96'.7  centigrade  is  im- 
mersed in  a  quantity  of  water  whose  weigh 
is  76.4  grammes  at  a  temperature  of  ii°.05. 
The  common  temperature  to  which  both 
finally  come  is  16^.74.  Determine  the  speci- 
fic heat  of  iron. 

(Specific  heat  is  defined  as  the  quantity  of 
heat  which  would  be  required  to  raise  a 
given  weight  of  a  substance  through  one 
degree  centigrade,  as  compared  with  that  re- 
quired to  raise  the  same  weight  of  water 
through  the  same  distance.  With  this  defi- 
nition, to  solve  the  problem  it  is  sufficient  to 
equate  the  quantity  of  heat  given  out  by  the 
iron  to  the  quantity  of  heat  absorbed  by  the 
water,  the  specific  heat  of  water  of  course 
being  i.) 
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CLASSICS. 


G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 


CONDITIONAL   SENTENCES  IN 
LATIN. 

By  J.  C.  Robertson,  B.A.,  Classical  Fellow, 
University  College. 

The  classification  of  conditional  sentences 
that  has  long  been  generally  used  may,  with 
profit,  be  discarded  for  a  more  accurate  and 
scientific  division,  which  is  also  far  easier  to 
understand  and  apply.  A  conditional  sen- 
tence is  one  where  the  fulfilment  or  truth  of 
a  consequence  depends  upon  the  fulfilment 
or  truth  of  a  condition,  implied  or  expressed. 
It  is  with  the  expressed  condition  that  we 
have  to  do.  Logically  the  consequence  is 
dependent  on  the  condition  ;  in  grammar 
the  consequence  or  apodosis  is  the  principal 
sentence,  the  condition  or  protasis  the  de- 
pendent one.  Where  there  is  such  close 
relation  in  thought  between  condition  and 
-consequence,  it  would  naturally  be  supposed 
that  there  would  be  as  strongly  marked  an 
expression  of  their  connection  or  assimila- 
tion, and  such  is  the  case. 

The  first  division  of  conditional  sentences 
is  that  into  particular  and  general.  The 
former  class  is  far  the  larger,  and  includes 
all  conditional  sentences  that  refer  to  one 
special  or  single  definite  act ;  while  a  gen- 
eral conditional  sentence  embodies  a  general 
truth  or  the  statement  of  a  customary  or  oft- 
repeated  act  :  e.g.,  "  If  you  tell  us  this,  we 
shall  reward  you,"  is  a  particular  sentence, 
for  it  refers  to  a  specific,  definite  act.  But 
"if  death  comes  near,  none  wish  to  die," 
and  "  if  any  one  slew  another,  he  was  liable 
to  the  death  penalty,"  do  not  refer  to  any 
definite  act,  but  in  the  first  case  to  a  general 
truth,  in  the  second  to  a  customary  conse- 
quence following  any  repetition  of  a  certain 
act. 

The  second  division  is  that  of  time,  for 
conditions  may  refer  to  past,  present  or 
future  time. 


The  third  division  depends  upon  the  im- 
plied statement  of  the  fulfilment  or  non-ful- 
filment of  the  condition.     In  "  if  you  were 
here  you  would  be  pleased,"  it  is  implied 
that  you  are  not  here,  that  the  condition  is 
not  fulfilled.     It  is   possible    then  for  sen- 
tences, by  their  form,   to  imply  without  ex- 
press statement,  that  the  condition  was  or  is 
not  fulfilled.     But  there  is  no  form  that  can 
tell  us  that  the  condition  xvas  fulfilled  :  that 
must   be  gathered  from   the  context.     The 
distinction,    then,    is   between   those    which 
imply  non-fulfilment,  and  those  which  ex- 
press no  opinion  whatever  on  that  question. 
Of  the  twelve  possible   cases  seven   only 
are    found   regularly    occurring.       For  from 
their    very    nature,     general    sentences    re- 
ferring   to    the    future,    or    implying    non- 
fulfilment,  and  also  particular  sentences  ex- 
pressing  non-fulfilment    in    the    future,  will 
seldom,  if  ever,  occur.     There  remain  then 
five  classes  of  particular  sentences  and  two 
of  general.     But,  first  one  division  more  must 
be  noticed,   in   future  particular   sentences. 
The  conception  of  the  future  condition  and 
its  consequence  may  come  before  the  mind 
with  greater  or  less  vividness.     The  distinc- 
tion is  not  that  of  Arnold  and  Buttmann — 
that  in  one  case  there  is  prospect  of  speedy 
decision,  in  the  other  there  is  not — it  is  not 
objective  but  subjective,  existing  only  in  the 
mind,  and  depending  entirely  upon  the  dis- 
tinctness or  vividness  of  the  thought  as  pic- 
tured by  the  imagination.     In   Latin  as  in 
Greek  there  are  three  degrees  in  this  vivid- 
ness of  Conception,  so  that  we  shall  have  in 
all  nine  classes  of  conditional  sentences. 
A.  Particular  sentences : 
I.  Not  implying  the  non-fulfilment  of  the 
condition, 
(a)  Present — Si  haec  facis,  stultus  es. 

If  you  are  doing  this  you  are 

foolish. 
Si    haec   fecisti,  stultus    fuisti 
(perfect). 
\b)  Past —       Si  haec  faciebas,  stultus  eras. 
If  you   were   doing   this,   you 

were  foolish. 
Si    haec    fecisti,    stultus  fuisti 
(aorist). 
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{(-)  Future — 

1.  Ordinary  vivid  future: 

Si  haec  feceris,  stultus  eris. 
If  you   do   this,    you    will    be 
foolish. 

2.  Less  vivid  future  : 

Si  haec  facias,  stultus  sis. 
If  you  should  do  this,  you  would 
be  foolish. 

3.  Very  vivid  future  : 

Si  haec  facias,  stultus  eris. 
If  you  are  going  to  do  this,  you 
will  be  foolish. 
II.  Implying   non-fulfilment  of   the   con- 
dition, 
(a)  Present — Si  haec  faceres,  stultus  esses. 

If  you  were   doing  this,    you 
would  be  foolish. 
This  also  denotes  continuous  action  in 
the  past. 
{b)  Past —       Si  haec  fecieses,  stultus  fuisses. 
If  you  had  done  this,  you  would 
have  been  foolish. 
B.   General  sentences, 
(rt)  Present — Si  quis  haec  fecit  punitur. 

If  anyone  does  this  he  is  pun- 
ished. 
The  pres.  ind.  also  is  sometimes  used. 
{b)  Past —       Si  quis  haec  fecerat  puniebatur. 
If  anyone  did  this  he  was  (or 
used  to  be)  punished. 
It  is  to  be  noticed  ist,  that  we  have  either 
the  subjunctive  in  both  clauses,  or  the  indica- 
tive in  both,  the  imperative  however  often 
taking   the    place   of  the  indicative   in    the 
apodosis.     Any  violations  of  this  are  either 
due  to  rhetorical  emphasis  or  vividness,  or 
are  but  apparent  exceptions,  e.g.,  the  horta- 
tive subj.  is  really  equivalent  to  an  impera- 
tive, and  for  the  subj.  are  often  substituted 
certain  periphrastic  forms  with  debeo,  possum, 
licet,  etc.,   or  compounds  of  sum  with  fut. 
partic.  act.  and  pass.      With  these  may  be 
compared    our    English    substitutes    for   the 
subjunctive  mood.     2nd.  The  time  may  not 
always  be  the  same  in  protasis  and  apodosis : 
a  present  consequence  may  be  expressed  as 
depending  upon  a  past  condition ;  but  this 
will  not  affect  the  mood.     3rd.    "If  he  should 
have  anything  he  would  give   it,"  requires 


the  present  subj.  in  both  clauses,  not  the 
iiHpirf.  subj.,  which  cannot  refer  to  future 
time.  4th.  The  difference  between  the  three 
future  forms  has  nothing  to  do  with  prospect 
of  decision.  Between  the  two  first,  which 
are  far  the  most  common,  the  difTerence  is 
exactly  the  same  as  in  English  between  shall 
or  will  and  should  or  would— the  second 
expressing  a  less  vivid  conception  in  the  mind 
than  the  first,  while  the  third  class  regards 
the  event  with  most  vivid  interest,  as  exceed- 
ingly imminent. 

The  following  quotations  will  illustrate 
their  uses : 

Hoc  denique  ipso  die,  si  quae  vis  es* 
parata,  si  quae  dimicatio  capitis  futura,  de- 
posco. — Cic.  pro.  Mil.,§  icx3. 

Si  Athenienses  quibusdam  temporibus 
Areopago  sublato,  nihil  nisi  popuH  scitis  ac 
decretis  agebant,  non  tenebat  ornatum  suum 
civitas. — Cic.  de  Rep.  I.  27. 

Quorum  clamor  si  qui  forte  fuerit,  ad- 
monere  vos  debebit. — Cic.  pro  Mil.,  §  3. 

Nos  similes  istorum  simus,  si  diutius  hie 
moremur. — Livy  VII.  34. 

Ita  vero,  si  illi  bellum  facere  conabuntur, 
excitandus  novis  erit  ab  inferis  C.  Marius. — 
Cic.  pro  Font.  XVI.  36. 

Ego  vero  non  gravarer,  si  mihi  ipse  confi- 
derem. — Cic.  de  Amic.  V.  17. 

Et  perfecta  utraque  res  esset,  ni  tribuni  se 
in  omnia  simul  consulere  plebum  dixissent. 
Livy  VI.  39. 

Si  quis  eorum  decreto  non  stetit,  sacrificiis 
interdicunt. — Caes.  B.  G.  VI.  12. 

Si  a  persequendo  hostes  deterrere  nequi- 
verant,  disjectos  a  tergo  circumveniebant. — 
Sail.  Jug.  50. 

Among  the  advantages  of  this  method  are 
that  it  is  at  once  more  accurate  and  more 
practical  than  the  old,  for  there  is  not  a 
point  in  the  whole  classification  that  cannot 
be  readily  and  easily  decided  :  that  it  can 
be  applied  to  Greek,  and  probably  to  any 
inflected  language,  as  successfully  as  to  Latin, 
being  based  on  natural  divisions :  and  that  it 
may  be  extended  to  hypothetical  relative 
and  hypothetical  temporal  sentences,  the 
treatment  of  which  is  thereby  greatly  sim- 
plified. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

H.  B.  SpOTTON,  M.A.,    Barrie,    Editor. 

NOTES. 
The  great  problem  at  present,  in  lighting 
by  electricity,  is  to  find  an  economical  sub- 
stitute for  the  steam-engine  to  drive  the 
dynamo  electric-engine.  The  conversion  of 
heat  into  electricity  is  still  too  costly. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  in  which  we 
live  is  the  formation,  both  in  England  and 
in  the  United  States,  of  a  society  for  "  psy- 
chical research."  One  of  the  objects  of  the 
society  is  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  pre- 
tensions of  so-called  "thought  readers." 
As  the  society  is  made  up  of  men  of  the 
highest  standing,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  world  will  know  before 
long  exactly  what  proportion  of  fraud 
characterizes  these  pretensions,  and  any 
work  done  in  this  direction  would  amply 
justify  the  formation  of  the  society. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  a  great  deal  has  yet 
to  be  learned  in  regard  to  the  functions  of 
the  constituent  parts  of  plants.  Some  recent 
observations  tend  to  show  that  many  of  the 
views  enunciated  by  Sachs  will  have  to  be 
considerably  modified.  Dr.  Haberlandt,  in 
a  new  work  on  the  Physiological  Anatomy  of 
Plants,  challenges  the  correctness  of  Sachs's 
classification  of  tissues,  showing  that  it  should 
be  based,  not  on  embryology,  nor  on  collo- 
cation, but  on  structure  as  related  to  function ; 
and  therefore  divides  them  into  "protective " 
and  "nutritive."  Sachs's  views  in  regard  to 
the  conducting  system,  also,  find  no  favour 
in  the  new  work.  It  seems  to  be  clearly 
shown  that  Sachs's  experiments  were  un- 
trustworthy. His  doctrine  in  regard  to  the 
passage  of  water  upward  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  walls  of  wood-cells,  whilst  the 
vessels  are  filled  with  air,  is  familiar  to  every 
botanist.  It  is  now  shown  that  water  ascends 
through  the  vessels,  whilst  the  wood-cells 
are  altogether  mechanical  in  their  function. 
Throughout  the  book  the  anatomy  of  the 
plant  is  discussed  with  exclusive  reference  to 
the  functions  of  the  various  parts. 

A  NEW  departure  in  the  way  of  meteoro- 
logical observations  has  just  been  made  at 


Philadelphia.  On  the  19th  of  last  month,  a 
balloon  ascent  was  made  from  that  city, 
exclusively  for  meteorological  purposes.  In 
Europe  the  balloon  has  long  been  in  use  for 
scientific  objects,  but  hitherto  no  attempt 
has  been  made  on  this  continent  to  take 
advantage  of  the  aeronaut's  art.  As  the 
course  of  a  storm  can  now  be  predicted  with 
a  fair  degree  of  certainty,  it  has  become 
desirable  to  study  unusual  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, and  a  series  of  ascents  has  'neen 
planned  with  this  object  in  view.  The  first 
of  the  series,  to  which  reference  is  here  made, 
was  fairly  successful  in  its  results,  and 
doubtless  experience  will  suggest  ways  of 
increasing  the  usefulness  of  this  method  of 
observation. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  British  Associa- 
tion at  Montreal  last  summer,  a  curious  dis- 
cussion has  arisen  regarding  the  existence  of 
a  large  lake  to  the  north  of  the  waters  held 
between  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Such  a  lake  {Mistassini)  is  laid  down  on  all 
our  maps,  but  the  best  ones,  whilst  appar- 
ently indicating  that  the  western  end  of  the 
lake  has  been  surveyed,  all  have  the  northern 
and  eastern  boundaries  laid  down  in  dotted 
lines,  showing  that  these  boundaries  are  con- 
jectural. The  discussion  referred  to  is  said 
to  be  due  to  a  paper  read  by  the  Rev.  Pro- 
fessor Laflamme,  and  subsequently  com- 
mented upon  by  General  Lefroy,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Geographical  Section  of  the 
British  Association.  This  paper  speaks  of 
the  lake  as  rivalling  Ontario,  and  perhaps 
Superior,  in  magnitude.  An  opinion  based 
on  a  statement  of  Father  Albanel,  the  first 
explorer  of  that  region,  in  1672,  that  it 
would  take  twenty  days  in  fine  weather  to 
make  a  circuit  of  it.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  most  extraordinary  thing  if  it  should  be 
left  for  explorers  of  the  present  day  to  dis- 
cover such  an  expanse  of  waters,  more  than 
two  hundred  years  after  the  Jesuits  correctly 
mapped  out  Lake  Superior,  and  when  they 
also  had  posts  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
lake  under  discussion.  Of  one  thing,  how- 
ever, there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  is  that 
our  knowledge  of  the  region  of  this  lake  has 
made  but  little  advance  during  the  last  two 
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hundred  years.  We  understand  that  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  Dominion  is  now 
directing  its  attention  to  this  district,  and 
probably  the  next  government  map  will  solve 
all  doubts  regarding  it. 

THE   CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Toronto,  Editor. 


ARITPI.METICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leo.  B.  Davidson,  Head  Master,  Public 
School,  Goodwood. 

1.  A  farmer  has  II2§  bushels  of  wheat  and 
115  bushels  of  barley,  which  he  desires  to 
put  into  the  least  number  of  bags,  of  the 
same  capacity,  without  mixing  the  two  kinds 
of  grain.  Find  the  cost  of  the  bags  at  15 
cents  each.  Ans.  $13.65. 

2.  In  3  days  A  can  build  28  yards  of  fenc- 
ing, B  50  yards,  C  16  yards,  and  D  40  yards. 
If  D  values  his  services  at  60  cents  per  day, 
find  the  least  sum  that  should  be  paid  him 
for  building  a  number  of  yards  of  fencing 
that  would  afford  an  exact  number  of  days' 
work  for  any  one  of  the  four  men. 

Ans.  $42. 

3.  In  a  six  days'  race  — "  go-as-you- 
please  " —  a  person  goes  405  miles.  How 
far  did  he  go  the  third  day  if  he  diminished 
his  speed  5  miles  daily  after  the  first  day? 

Ans.  70  miles. 

4.  A  farmer  has  an  orchard  of  10  acres. 
On  I  of  the  remainder  of  his  farm  he  sows 
wheat,  on  i  of  what  is  left  he  sows  barley, 
and  then  he  finds  he  has  6  acres  less  than  § 
of  the  second  remainder  for  other  grains. 
Find  the  size  of  his  farm.     Ans.  100  acres. 

5.  A  candidate  must  get  \  of  the  aggregate 
number  of  marks  to  pass  an  examination. 
He  answers  on  the  average  ^\  questions  out 
of  every  10,  but  to  four  of  his  answers  out  of 
every  five  the  examiners  assign  on  the  aver- 
age but  I  of  the  maximum  number  of  marks, 
and  thus  he  fails  by  55  marks.  How  many 
marks  did  he  obtain?         Atts.   195  marks. 

6.  The  population  of  a  city  annually  in- 
creases and  decreases  by  -jV  for  four  years. 
At  the  end  of  that  period  will  the  population 
be  greater  or  less  than  at  first,  and  by  how 
much  of  the  original  population  ? 


Ans.  Less  by  -j  J  J  g  g  of  first  population. 

7.  A  hotel-keeper  buys  62^  gallons  of 
brandy  at  $4.50  per  gallon.  He  desires  to 
dilute  it  with  water  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
may  gain  $40,  after  allowing  his  bar-tender 
\  of  the  gross  profits,  and  yet  be  able  to  tell 
his  customers  that  he  sells  at  his  buying 
price.  How  many  gallons  of  water  does  he 
add  ?  Ans.  \o  gallons. 

8.  An  apothecary  who  makes  in  his  regular 
line  of  business  a  profit  of  \  of  cost,  buys 
salts  from  a  wholesale  grocer  at  5|  cents  per 
lb.  (Avoir.).  At  what  price  per  lb.  (Apoth.) 
must  he  sell  the  same  that  he  may  gain  \  of 
his  regular  prices?  Ans.  Scents. 

9.  A  farm  of  120  acres  is  40  chains  long. 
How  long  would  it  take  a  boy  to  walk 
round  the  farm,  supposing  he  takes  88  steps 
of  3  feet  each  every  minute  ? 

Ans.  35  minutes. 

10.  A  merchant  ships  to  Toronto  by  Grand 
Trunk  Railway  seven  car  loads  of  wood,  for 
which  he  gave  $3.25  per  cord.  Supposing 
the  wood  to  be  piled  four  feet  high  on  cars 
30  ft.  X  8  ft.,  find  the  selling  price  per  cord, 
in  Toronto,  that  he  may  gain  $29.75,  ^^^^"^ 
allowing  $7  per  car  for  freightage. 

Ans.  $4.75. 


COUNTY     OF     VICTORIA     PROMO- 
TION EXAMINATIONS. 

DECEMBER,  18S4. 

Fourth  Class  Junior. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  A  room  is  36  ft.  long  and  24  ft.  wide. 
Find  the  cost  of  carpet  27  inches  wide  at 
$1.15  a  yard. 

2.  A  man  owns  three-eighths  of  a  ship, 
and  sells  two-thirds  of  his  share  for  $1260. 
What  is  the  value  of  the  ship? 

3.  If  telegraph  posts  are  placed  80  yards 
apart,  and  a  train  passes  one  every  4  seconds, 
how  many  miles  an  hour  is  it  running? 

4.  How  many  yards  of  paper  22  inches 
wide  are  required  to  cover  the  4  walls  of  a 
room  24  ft.  long,  16  ft.  wide  and  II  ft.  high? 

5.  How  many  seconds  from  March  7th  at 
noon  to  November  20th  at  3  p.  m.  ? 
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6.  A  lot  of  land  containing  i^  acres  is  apo 
ft.  long.      What  is  its  width  ? 
Junior  Third. 

GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

Time,  i^  hours.     Value,  lo  marks  each. 

1.  Define  noun,  pronoun,  adverb,  con- 
junction,  adjective. 

2.  State  to  what  class  (part  of  speech) 
each  word  in  the  following  belongs  : — 

"  The  little  boy  with  a  black  hat  threw 
the  stone  which  broke  the  window,  and  then 
he  ran  away." 

3.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  noun,  a 
verb,  two  adjectives,  and  an  adverb  only. 

4.  Divide  the  following  sentences  into  sub- 
ject and  predicate  : — 

(i)  The  boy  learns  his  lessons  thoroughly. 

(2)  What  do  you  think  of  them? 

(3)  On  the  back  seat  sat  a  mischievous 
little  boy. 

5.  Write  sentences  containing  the  follow- 
ing words : — Here,  hear,  fair,  fare,  were, 
where,  bear,  bare,  lose,  loose. 

6.  Correct — 

{a)  I  ain't  going  to  school  no  more. 

{b)  She  is  older  than  me. 

(<r)  John  has  went  there  three  times. 

{d)  I  seen  him  do  it. 

[e)  Who  is  that  setting  there? 


The  subjects  of  the  next  High  School 
Entrance  Examination,  July,  1885,  are: — 
Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  spelling  from 
dictation,  marking  pronunciations  and  verbal 
distinctions.  There  will  be  fifty  marks  al- 
lowed for  this  subject.  One  mark  will  be 
deducted  for  every  mistake  in  spelling  in  the 
papers  on  Literature,  Grammar,  Geography, 
Composition  and  History. 

Writing. — Besides  a  paper  on  this  subject, 
for  which  fifteen  marks  will  be  assigned,  a 
maximum  of  five  marks  for  writing  and  neat- 
ness will  be  allowed  on  each  of  the  Spelling, 
Literature,  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Compo- 
sition, Geography  and  History  papers,  mak- 
ing fifty  marks  in  all  for  writing. 

Arithmetic.  —  As    far    as    percentage    and 

interest,  100  marks. 

Grammr. — Inflections,  definitions,  correc- 
tions, parsing  and  analysing,  100  marks. 

Composition. — Sentence  construction,  vary- 
ng  expressions,  transposition  and  contraction 


of  passages,  expansion  of  topical  hints  into  a 
composition,  paraphrasing,  punctuation  and 
letter-writing,  seventy  marks.  Besides  the 
marks  given  on  the  composition  paper  a 
maximum  of  fifteen  will  be  allowed  for  the 
composition  on  the  history  and  literature 
papers,  making  lOO  marks  in  all. 

Geography. —  Form  and  motions  of  the 
earth,  chief  definitions,  chief  physical  and 
political  divisions,  circles  on  the  globe,  maps 
of  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Canada 
and  Ontario,  railway  systems,  products  and 
commercial  relations  of  Canada  and  Ontario, 
75  marks. 

Drawing. — A  paper  on  drawing,  for  which 
twenty-five  marks  will  be  assigned.  Candi- 
dates for  examination  must  place  their  draw- 
ing-books in  the  hands  of  the  presiding  ex- 
aminer on  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the 
examination.  Every  exercise  must  be  certi- 
fied to  by  the  teacher  as  being  the  candi- 
date's own  work,  and  should  show  at  least 
three  months'  work ;  twenty-five  marks  al- 
lowed for  the  books,  making  in  all  fifty 
marks. 

History. — Outlines  of  English  History; 
75  marks. 

Reading. — Intelligently  and  intelligibly, 
with  correct  pronunciation,  emphasis  and 
pause;  50  marks. 

Literature. — From  selected  lessons  to  show 
the  meaning  of  words,  phrases,  passages ; 
to  reproduce  the  subject-matter  in  the  pupil's 
own  language ;  to  quote  passages  of  special 
beauty;  to  evince  some  knowledge  of  the 
authors  of  the  lessons ;  100  marks. 

The  twelve  selections  (from  the  Ontario 
Readers)  for  the  July  and  December,  1885, 
examinations  are : — 

1.  The  Stage  Coach. — Dickens. 

2.  The  Lark  at  the  Diggings.— i'ft'aa't'. 

3.  The  Geysers  of  Iceland. — Dufferin. 

4.  The  Story  of  La  Fevre. — Sterne. 

5.  The  Skater  and  the  Wolves.  —  White- 

head. 

6.  The  Ocean. — Byron. 

7.  Autumn  Woods. — Bryant. 

8.  Sir  John  Franklin. — Punch. 

9.  The  Incident  at  V.z\\'i\iQ-a..— Browning. 

10.  The  Shipbuilders. —  Whittier. 

11.  The   Battle  of  the  ^zXWc— Campbell. 

12.  The  Incident  at  Bruges. —  Wordsivorth. 
The   total    number   of  marks    assigned   is 

750,  the  minimum   required  to  pass  is  375, 
and  one-third  in  every  subject. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New  York. 

Science    Primers,    Astronomy.     By  J. 
Norman  Lockyer. 

Among  the  Science  Primers  issued  some 
time  since  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  the  one  on 
Astronomy,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  just 
been  published,  is  perhaps  not  quite  so  well 
known  in  Canada  as  some  of  the  others.  It 
is  not  an  abridgment  of  the  larger  work  by 
Mr.  Lockyer  on  the  same  subject,  but  rather 
an  introduction  to  astronomy  from  a  child's 
point  of  view,  written  in  simple  language 
and  illustrated  by  a  number  of  diagrams  and 
sketches.  A  great  deal  of  the  Astronomical 
Geography  which  is  imperfectly  taught  in  our 
schools,  along  with  Political  Geography, 
would  be  more  easily  mastered  from  this 
primer. 


Historical  Course  for  Schools.  Edited 
by  Edward  A.  Freeman,  D.C.L.  Vol.  III. 
Scotland.     By  Margaret  Macarthur. 

This  volume  of  the  well-known  "  Histori- 
cal Course  "  gives  an  account  of  the  principal 
events  in  Scottish  History  up  to  the  Union  in 
1707,  and  a  brief  sketch  of  Scottish  affairs 
subsequent  to  that  date.  Short  and  clear 
notes  on  "The  Disruption,"  "The  Porteous 
Riots,"  etc.,  will  exactly  answer  the  purpose 
of  a  busy  teacher  who  has  forgotten,  at  the 


moment,  the  ins  and  outs  of  these  events  in 
Scottish  history,  and  can  hardly  spare  time 
to  read  fifty  or  a  hundred  pages  of  a  more 
elaborate  work  in  order  to  refresh  his 
memory. 


The  Heroes  of  Greek  Fairy  Tales, 
FOR  My  Children.  By  Charles  Kings- 
ley.  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York.      Toronto :    Rowsell  &  Hutchison. 

This  is  one  of  the  series  of  Globe  Read- 
ings now  being  issued  by  a  firm  that  has 
done  more  in  the  way  of  putting  good  edu- 
cational books  in  the  hands  of  scholars  than 
any  other  firm  that  we  know  of.  It  is 
written  by  a  loving  and  skilful  hand,  and 
might  well  be  used  as  a  supplementary  Read- 
ing Book  in  our  schools. 


exchanges. 

The  Book  Buyer  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons) 
is  an  editor's  necessity. 

Often  quoted  and  widely  circulated,  the 
Popular  Science  Monfhly,  hids  fair  to  be  more 
prosperous  and  useful  than  ever  during  1885. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Monthly  one 
may  safely  look  for  the  very  essence  of  good 
magazine  literature.  It  is  now  in  its  forty- 
first  volume. 


NOTES. 


Contributions  received,  and  held  over 
for  insertion  next  month  : — 

Thomas  Carlyle,  by  Wm.  J.  Robertson, 
M.A. ,  St.  Catharines;  Higher  Education  of 
Women,  by  Wm.  Houston,  M.A.,  Toronto  ; 
Mathematical  Problems,  by  Geo.  Ross,  B.A., 
Gait. 


The  attention  of  the  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine is  directed  to  the  Rev.  Septimus  Jones' 
address.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  a  Canadian,  has 
been  a  teacher,  school  superintendent,  and 
for  several  years  an  examiner  also,  and  there- 
fore well  qualified  to  speak  to  thoughtful 
men  on  educational  questions. 


The  Toronto  Teachers'  Association  held 
successful  meetings  on  February  27  and 
28,  at  which  reports  were  received  and 
ofticers  elected  for  1S85.  Papers  were  read 
on  Friday  by  Misses  Mclntyre  and  Taylor, 
and  on  Saturday  the  Association  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  Rev.  Septimus  Jones. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  North  Dur- 
ham Teachers'  Association  was  held  at 
Bowmanville  on  February  12  and  13, 
Dr.  McLellan  was  present  and  gave  addresses, 
which  greatly  added  to  the  interest  of  the 
meetings.  Several  papers  were  read  on  sub- 
jects of  practical  importance  by  members  of 
the  Association. 
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Mr.  Scarlett,  Inspector  of  Public 
Schools  in  Northumberland,  has  recently 
held  a  number  of  conventions  of  trustees  and 
teachers  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
public  school  programme  and  the  best 
methods  of  carrying  it  out,  Township  Boards 
of  School  Trustees,  and  other  subjects.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  these  meetings  have 
been  very  successful. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Principal, 
Mr.  McHenry,  we  have  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  series  of  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses which  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  pupils 
of  Cobourg  Collegiate  Institute  during  the 
present  session.  Among  the  subjects  are  : — 
"  Quebec  and  Its  People,  "  "  An  Atlantic 
Voyage,"  "Moral  Culture,"  and  "The 
Wonders  of  the  Yellowstone." 

Since  our  last  issue  the  invention  of  Dr. 
Roseburgh,  of  this  city,  and  Mr.  Black,  of 
Hamilton,  by  which  the  induction  from  one 
wire  to  another  is  suppressed  on  that  to 
which  the  invention  is  attached,  has  been 
tested  and  found,  so  far,  quite  satisfactory. 
Two  advantages  seem  to  be  gained  :  1st, 
That  telephone  and  telegraph  messages  can 
be  exchanged  simultaneously  on  the  same 
wire,  and  2nd,  That  the  noi^  caused  by  in- 
duction from  electric  light  wires,  etc.,  is  done 
away  with. 

The  elevation  of  Judge  Gowan,  of  Barrie, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  Dominion  is  an  event  of 
interest  to  all  friends  of  education.  The  new 
senator  can  probably  claim  to  have  served 
longer  as  a  school  trustee  than  any  other  man 
in  the  province.  He  was,  we  believe,  a 
member  of  the  original  Board  of  Grammar 
School  Trustees  at  Barrie,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  and  he  is  to-day  the  respected 
chairman  of  the  Collegiate  Institute  of  that 
town.  Much  of  the  harmony  which  has  al- 
ways marked  the  management  of  that  insti- 
tution is  due  to  his  tact  and  knowledge  of 
men.  The  new  appointment  is,  we  under- 
stand, exceedingly  popular  in  the  County  of 
Simcoe. 

East  and  West  Victoria  Teachers' 
Association. — The  two  conventions  met 
at  Lindsay  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  March 


2  and  3.  A  large  number  of  teachers 
attended  at  all  the  sessions.  Wm.  Grace, 
Esq.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
presided  at  the  public  lecture,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  East  Victoria  Association,  Mr. 
W.  O'Boyle,  at  the  meetings  of  teachers. 
Dr.  McLellan,  Director  of  Institutes,  lee 
tured  on  the  "ABC  of  Arithmetic,'  "The 
Art  of  Questioning, "  and  "  Analysis  of  Gram- 
mar," before  the  teachers  and  at  the  public 
meeting  on  "  Education  in  Omario."  The 
latter  extended  over  nearly  two  hours,  and 
the  interest  was  well  sustained  throughout. 
The  improvements  in  our  schools  withm  ihe 
last  few  years  were  clearly  shown,  and  a  very 
favourable  comparison  diavvn  between  On- 
tario schools  and  those  of  the  United  States. 
Besides  the  lectures  by  Dr.  McLellan,  the 
following  subjects  were  taken  up: — Liteia- 
ture,  by  J.  C.  Pomeroy,  Head  Master,  Oak- 
wood  High  School ;  Natural  Science,  by 
Wm.  O'Connor,  Head  Master  Lindsay  High 
School ;  Reading  and  Spelling,  by  J.  H. 
Knight,  P.  S.  Inspector;  "ATiip  to  Ger- 
many,'" by  Miss  C.  Holtorf;  and  Entrance 
Examinations,  by  H.  Reazin,  P.  S.  Inspec- 
tor, The  united  conventions  passed  a  vote 
of  approval  of  the  appointment  of  a  Director 
of  Institutes. 


We  find  the  following  appears  among  the 
Orders  in  Council : — 

Reading  Book  (4th  December,  1S84). 
Upon  consideration  of  the  report  of  the 
Hon.  the  Minister  of  Education,  dated  2nd 
December,  1884,  the  Committee  of  Council 
advise  that  the  authorization  of  the  third, 
fourth  and  iifth  Readers  now  in  use  be  ex- 
tended to  the  1st  day  of  January,  18S6. 

The  Committee  further  advise  that  in  view 
of  the  early  publication  of  a  series  of  Readers 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  to  be  known  as  the  "  On- 
tario Readers,"  the  authorization  of  the 
"Royal"  and  "Canadian  Readers"  shall 
cease  and  determine  on  the  ist  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1886. 

Reading  Books  (iSth  December,  18S4). 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education,  the  Committee  ad- 
vise that  the  agreement  between  William 
James  Gage,  the  Canada  Publishing  Com- 
pany (Limited),  and  Thomas  Nelson  and 
William  Nelson,  trading  under  the  name  and 
style  of  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  and  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  represented  by  the  Hon. 
the  Minister  of  Education  for  the  Province 
of  Ontario,  acting  for  the  Education  Depart- 
ment of  Ontario,  for  the  publication  of^  a 
series  of  Readers,  to  be  known  as  the 
"Ontario  Readers,"  be  approved  of  by  your 
Honour. 
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THOMAS  CARLYLE. 


BY  W.  J.  ROBERTSON,  M.A.,  COLL.  INST.,  ST.  CATHARINES. 


THERE  is  a  peculiar  fascination  in 
the  personality  of  a  great  man. 
Everything  connected  with  his  life, 
his  sayings  and  doings,  is  read  eagerly, 
and  although  disappointment  fre- 
quently ensues,  the  appetite  for  further 
information  remains.  The  opinions 
elicited  by  Froude's  publications  have 
been  of  the  most  contradictory  char- 
acter. There  seems  to  be  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  majority  of  readers 
to  accept  the  revelations  of  Carlyle's 
domestic  and  social  life  as  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  hero-worshipper, 
the  man  who,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  denounced  cant  and  barren 
talk,  who  counselled  action  and  energy 
in  all  departments  of  life,  was  in  his 
own  life  the  antithesis  of  a  hero,  the 
originator  of  a  new  form  of  cant,  and 
the  vainest  of  babblers.  No  doubt, 
there  is  a  certain  heroism  in  Carlyle's 
life,  and  in  nothing  was  it  shown  more 
clearly  than  in  his  refusal  to  prostitute 
his  pen  to  writing  that  which  he  did 
not  believe  to  be  wholly  true,  at  a 
time  when  want  was  coming  perilously 
near.     But  of  that  heroism,  Christian 


heroism,  it  may  be  called,  which 
manifests  itself  in  bearing  patiently 
the  small  ills  of  life,  in  sacrificing 
feelings  and  suppressing  emotions  to 
save  others  from  pain  and  distress,  of 
such  a  herois«i  he  knew  nothing. 

There  are  two  points  in  Carlyle's 
life  and  opinions   worth  noticing  : — 

(i)  Froude  has  put  on  record  a  ter- 
rible mental  struggle  of  Carlyle's,  a 
struggle  that  terminated  in  an  escape 
from  spiritual  slavery  and  in  breathing 
the  air  of  spiritual  freedom.  Just  what 
the  character  of  that  sti;uggle  was  we  are 
left  to  conjecture,  and  we  are  not  fully 
informed  of  the  nature  of  his  deliver- 
ance ;  but  Carlyle  has  given  us  some 
insight  into  them.  He,  in  true  Puritan 
fashion,  had  his  days  of  darkness, 
despair  and  temptings ;  and  out  of  the 
darkness  he  emerges  with  the  fixed 
impression  that  nothing  is  so  dreadful 
as  death,  that  the  worst  that  can  hap- 
pen to  any  mortal  can  be  expressed  by 
the  word  death  ;  and  that  he  that  wins 
the  victory  over  the  fear  of  the  last 
enemy,  is  henceforth  spiritually  free. 
Carlyle    claimed    to    have  won    that 
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victory,  to  have  looked  the  grim 
monster  in  the  face  without  flinching, 
and  in  this  great  triumph  to  have  be- 
come a  free  man.  Reading  this,  one 
marvels  that  a  man  of  Carlyle's  spirit- 
ual insight  and  moral  discernment 
should  look  upon  death  as  the  great- 
est possible  evil.  That  some  of  the 
greatest  men  have  shrunk  from  it,  is 
true ;  we  have  it  on  record  that,  to  Dr. 
Johnson,  death  was  the  very  "  King  of 
Terrors " ;  nevertheless,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  learned  and  ignorant, 
rich  and  poor,  noble  and  plebeian, 
have  unfalteringly  chosen  death  as 
the  least  of  two  evils.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  this  conviction  of  Car- 
lyle's save  on  the  hypothesis  that  a 
strong  regard  for  self  was  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  character. 

(2)  Passing  over  this  incident  in  Car- 
lyle's life,  as  one  throwing  considerable 
light  on  the  moral  nature  of  the  man, 
some  attention  is  due  to  the  reasons 
which  led  him  to  adopt  the  creed  of 
an  extravagant  hero  worship.  His 
openly  expressed  belief  in  intellectual 
and  physical  force  as  a*moral  power 
and  social  regenerator,  is  too  well 
known  '  to  need  illustration.  The 
effect  produced  on  young  and  plastic 
minds  by  such  a  writer  as  Carlyle  was 
for  a  time  very  great ;  we  may  be 
thankful  that  the  doctrine  that  Might 
is  Right  has  ceased  to  have  the  charm 
with  which  the  -eulogist  of  Mirabeau, 
Cromwell,  and  Frederick  the  Great 
invested  it.  The  immediate  result  of 
such  teaching  was  the  formation  of 
a  school  of  thinkers  and  writers,  of 
which  Froude  is  the  ablest  represent- 
ative. It  has  led  to  the  production 
of  such  historical  works  as  Froude's 
History  of  England,  and  State  of  Ire- 
land, and  to  the  distortion  of  state 
documents  and  historical  papers  in  the 
interest  of  the  memory  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  other  types  of  physical  force  and 
depraved  morality.  Carlyle  himself,  by 
the  acceptance  of  this  creed,  was  un- 


consciously and  inevitably  led  to  be- 
come the  defender  of  Governor  Eyre, 
and  the  sympathizer  with  Southern 
slave -owners.  The  question  then 
arises,  on  what  ground  could  Carlyle 
base  his  belief  in  force  as  worthy  of  ad- 
miration and  veneration  ?  The  expla- 
nation, defective  though  it  may  be,  will 
be  found  in  a  letter  addressed  to  John 
Sterling.  Sterling  did  not  hold  in 
much  respect  the  moral  qualities  of 
Goethe  ;  he  came  to  the  rational  con- 
clusion that  great  as  Goethe  undoubt- 
edly was,  intellectually,  his  moral  char- 
acter was  not  worthy  of  admiration ; 
in  fact,  he  was  one  of  the  instances,  by 
no  means  rare,  of  a  great  intellect  being 
found  in  conjunction  with  a  depraved 
heart.  This  view  of  Goethe  Carlyle 
did  not  accept.  "The  sight  of  such 
a  man,"  writes  Carlyle,  "  was  to  me  a 
gospel  of  gospels,  and  did  literally,  I 
believe,  save  me  from  destruction  out- 
ward and  inward.  We  are  far  parted 
now,  but  the  memory  of  him  shall  be 
ever  blessed  to  me  as  that  of  a  deliv- 
erer from  death.  But  on  the  whole, 
oh,  John  !  what  a  belief  thou  hast  in 
the  devil;  I  declare  myself  an  entire 
sceptic  in  that  faith.  Was  there,  is 
there,  or  will  there  be,  a  great  intellect 
ever  heard  tell  of  without  first  a  true 
and  great  heart  to  begin  with  ?  Never, 
if  my  experience  and  faith  in  this  God's 
world  have  taught  me  anything  at  all. 
.  .  .  Fear  no  seeing  man,  therefore. 
Know  that  He  is  in  heaven  whoever 
else  be  not;  that  the  arch-enemy  is 
the  arch-stupid.  I  call  this  my  forti- 
eth Church  Article,  which  absorbs  into 
it  and  covers  up  in  silence  all  the  other 
thirty-nine.  ."  In  these  sentences  we 
have  the  clue  to  Carlyle's  political, 
social,  and  moral  creed.  A  great  and 
true  heart  must  be  found  with  a  great 
intellect ;  the  seeing  man,  the  man  of 
intellectual  discernment,  is  the  essen- 
tially moral  man ;  he  lives  in  heaven, 
the  stupid  abide  in  darkness.  False 
though  such  a  doctrine  undoubtedly 
is,  arguments  of  a  specious  character 
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can  be  brought  forward  in  its  support. 
The  most  satisfactory  test  of  moral 
actions  to  a  certain  order  of  minds',  is 
that  of  utility.  In  the  long  run  virtue 
is  its  own  reward,  the  useful  and  the 
right  will  be  found  to  harmonize. 
The  man,  then,  who  by  force  of  intel- 
lect, forecasts  the  results  of  a  given 
course  of  action  is  placed  in  the 
position  of  knowing  what  actions  will 
prove  useful  and  beneficial,  and  there- 
fore, what  actions  are  morally  right. 
The  seeifig  man  must  adopt  the 'right, 
for  in  so  doing  are  safety,  utility,  and 
happiness  to  himself  and  others. 
The  stupid  man  cannot  foresee  what 
will  be  the  outcome  of  his  actions,  he  is, 
therefore,  liable  to  do  wrong,  to  bring 
about  misery  and  disaster.  He  walks 
in  darkness ;  the  seei/iii  man,  the  man  of 
intellect,  walks  in  ihe  light.  The  stupid 
man  is  an  enemy,  an  arch-enemy  to 
mankind  ;  the  seei?tg  man  is  an  angel 
of  heaven,  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the 
sophism  in  this  argument ;  but  it  is  of 
interest  to  trace  the  line  of  thought 
which  led  Carlyle  to  such  conclusions. 
Having  once  accepted  such  a  creed, 
the  inevitable  result  followed.  Given 
intellectual  power  and  force  of  char- 
acter, great  moral  qualities  must  nec- 
essarily accompany  them.  The  intel- 
lectually great  were  assumed  to  be  the 
morally  perfect ;  and  if  facts  seemed 


to  contradict  the  theory,  then  so  much 
the  worse  for  the  facts.  No  one  will 
charge  Carlyle  with  wilful  distortion 
of  historical  facts,  a  charge  that  has 
been  substantiated  against  Froude, 
his  disciple ;  but  no  one  careful  to 
form  an  impartial  judgment  of  men 
and  events  will  place  much  reliance 
on  his  representations  of  the  doings 
of  his  heroes  and  deini-gods.  His 
vivid  but  disordered  itnagination 
threw  a  lurid  light  over  the  facts  of 
history ;  as  seen  by  him  they  were  not 
so  much  facts  as  creations  of  fancy. 
If  we  add  to  a  marvellous  power  of 
forming  vivid  mental  images,  an 
equally  marvellous  power  of  describ- 
ing his  visions,  we  are  able  to  under- 
stand in  a  measure  the  exaggerations 
and  hyperboles  which  astonish  his 
readers.  Carlyle's  sympathies  were 
not,  however,  very  broad  or  deep. 
With  the  oppressed  and  enslaved  he 
had  nothing  in  common;  the  hardships 
of  their  lot  he  could  not  appreciate. 
The  power  of  "  putting  yourself  in  his 
place  "  was  not  his  in  any  wide  sense ; 
hence  we  find  little  in  his  writings 
in  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  down- 
trodden members  of  society,  nor  do 
we  find  that  he  has  accomplished 
much,  if  anything,  in  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  in 
raising  the  masses  in  the  social,  poli- 
tical, and  moral  world. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING  OF  GIRLS. 


BY  LUCY  M.    HALL,  M.D. 


AN  eminent  French  writer  has  said, 
"  When  you  educate  a  boy,  you 
perhaps  educate  a  man;  but,  when 
you  educate  a  girl,  you  are  laying  the 
foundation  for  the  education  of  a 
family."  He  might  have  added  that 
to  this  end  the  physical  training  was 
of  equal  importance  with  the  mental. 
In  these  days   the  subject  of  the 


physical  training  of  young  men  is  oc- 
cupying much  attention,  and  the  dis- 
cussions are  broad  and  full  of  interest. 
The  fault  is,  that  the  needs  of  both 
sexes  in  this  respect  are  not  equally 
considered. 

An  erect  figure,  an  organism  in 
which  the  processes  of  life  may  go  on 
without  the  ceaseless  discord  of  func- 
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tions  at  war  with  each  other  because 
of  abnormal  relations — in  short,  the 
added  advantages  which  a  fine  phys- 
ical adjustment  gives  to  its  possessor 
— are  as  necessary  to  one  sex  as  to 
the  other,  and  for  the  same  reasons. 

If  physical  education  and  conse- 
quent improvement  are  things  to  be 
desired,  it  is  not  that  a  number  of 
individuals  as  a  result  of  this  training 
shall  be  able  to  perform  certain  feats 
of  strength  or  agility,  but  in  its  broad- 
est sense  it  is  for  the  improvement  of 
the  race,  and  the  race  cannot  mater- 
ially advance  physically,  intellectually, 
or  morally  unless  the  two  factors  which 
constitute  the  race  share  equally  in 
whatever  tends  to  its  greater  perfec- 
tion. Therefore,  if  in  consequence 
of  proper  physical  training  men  can 
do  more  work,  live  longer,  and  trans- 
mit to  their  offspring  a  share  of  this 
improved  condition,  women  also 
should  be  so  trained  that  they  can  do 
more  work,  live  longer,  and  contribute 
to  the  higher  possibilities  of  their  off- 
spring by  supplementing  instead  of 
thwarting  the  promise  which  has  been 
presupposed  in  the  higher  develop- 
ment of  the  male  parent. 

The  question  of  the  varieties  and 
degree  of  exercise  adapted  to  young 
women,  and  the  many  theories  unsup- 
ported by  observation  which  have 
been  advanced,  have  done  much  to 
discourage  the  efforts  and  hinder  the 
progress  of  those  who  have  been 
honestly  endeavouring  to  establish  a 
reform  from  which  definite  results 
might  be  determined.  The  growing 
recognition  of  the  necessity  for 
thorough  work  in  this  direction  is  the 
lever  which  must  in  time  remove  all 
obstacles  that  have  thus  far  stood  in 
our  way. 

Professor  D.  A.  Sargent,  M.D.,  of 
Harvard  College,  a  gentleman  who 
has  much  practical  experience  in  these 
matters,  writes  with  regard  to  his  ob- 
servations in  many  of  our  female  col- 
leges and  seminaries  :  "  They  all  feel 


the  demand  for  improvement  in  this 
direction,  but  for  the  most  part  their 
efforts  are  lame  and  impotent."  He 
does  not  attribute  this  to  lack  of 
abihty  to  come  up  to  the  required 
standards,  but  says  that  a  need  of  en- 
couragement and  of  suitable  equip- 
ments exists. 

Although  I  have  been  refused  any 
statistical  information,  upon  the  plea 
that  it  was  too  early  to  make  a  sum- 
mary of  results,  I  know  that  in  a  few 
of  thef  colleges  for  women  the  work  of 
the  drill-room  is  done  with  precision, 
and,  what  is  better,  enthusiasm.  The 
late  physician  of  one  of  these  writes  : 
"  I  am  inclined  to  regard  properly- 
conducted  gymnastic .  exercises  as  de- 
cidedly beneficial  to  female  students. 
There  has  been  in  some  instances  less 
headache,  in  others  marked  improve- 
ment where  various  disturbances  to 
health'had  existed.  I  look  for  bene- 
fit to  all  students  who  practice  reg- 
ularly and  faithfully.  It  strengthens 
more  sets  of  muscles  than  walking 
or  rowing ;  the  latter  takes  them 
into  the  open  air.  They  need  both, 
in  order  to  do  the  best  work." 

A  lady,  lately  connected  with  a 
famous  English  college,  writes  that 
gymnastic  exercises  were  employed, 
but  were  not  so  popular  as  walking, 
horse-back  riding,  and  tennis.  She 
adds  :  "  Walks  of  fifteen  or  twenty 
miles  were  not  so  unusual  as  to  excite 
remark,"  and  mentions  two  friends 
who  "  did  "  thirty  miles  in  a  day  with- 
out fatigue.  "  Indeed,  one  of  them 
spent  the  entire  evening  afterward  in 
dancing." 

These  facts  certainly  indicate  that 
women  are  not  by  nature  lacking  in 
physical  resources.  The  question, 
then,  arises,  What  are  the  best  methods 
of  developing  these  resources? 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  in 
women  the  vital  grasp,  tenacity  of  life, 
if  we  may  so  term  it,  is  stronger  than 
it  is  in  man.  This  is  perhaps  a 
necessary  provision,  because    of  the 
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added  fact  that  through  the  physio- 
logical processes  of  her  being  she  is 
exposed  to  greater  perils  than  are  her 
stronger  brothers.  The  existence  of 
these  conditions  also  renders  her 
more  liable  to  injury  from  any  sudden 
and  severe  muscular  strain,  against 
which  the  system  has  not  been  forti- 
fied by  previous  training. 

Some  one  has  said  that,  in  order  to 
improve  the  health  of  the  present 
generation,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
correct  the  hygiene  of  our  grand- 
mothers !  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  cannot  begin  thus  early;  but  we 
can  improve  the  grandmothers  of  the 
future  by  beginning  with  the  young 
girls  of  to-day,  and,  through  a  sus- 
tained and  systematic  course  of  cul- 
ture, help  them  to  reach  maturity  with 
a  physical  endowment  which  will  en- 
able them  more  successfully  to  take 
their  part  in  the  battle  of  life.  I 
would  therefore  say,  begin  the  train- 
ing early ;  where  this  is  not  possible, 
begin  carefully. 

Regulated  gymnastic  exercise  is 
only  one  means  of  physical  culture  : 
modes  of  dress,  out-of-door  exercise, 
bathing,  sleeping,  the  plays  of  young 
children,  all  are  of  equal  importance. 

If  the  little  girl  is  to  be  reared  with 
a  view  to  perfect  physical  develop- 
ment, she  should  be  dressed  in  as 
substantial  clothing  as  her  brother, 
and  all  trimmings  and  accessories 
necessitating  extra  care  and  stimulat- 
ing a  tendency  to  self-consciousness 
and  the  impression  of  sex  should  be 
avoided.  If  the  boy  is  provided  with 
a  bicycle,  the  girl  should  be  given  a 
tricycle,  and  so  with  all  the  induce- 
ments by  which  he  is  stimulated  to 
seek  recreation  in  the  open  air.  She 
should  share  them. 

If,  from  the  exuberance  of  health 
and  vitality  which  this  course  engen- 
ders, the  girl  should  chance  to  make 
as  much  noise  as  a  boy,  she  should 
not  be  checked  and  repressed,  while 
he  is  sent    out-of-doors    to  have  his 


frolic  out.  Above  all,  should  the 
following  of  that  routine  custom  in 
the  education  of  girls,  piano-practice, 
be  avoided.  The  piano  is  the  family 
vampire,  which  has  sapped  the  vital- 
ity of  thousands  of  young  girls  by 
keeping  them  from  the  healthful  re- 
creation and  exercise  which  they  so 
much  need.  It  should  be  a  rule  of 
every  educator  that  no  girl  should  be 
allowed  to  take  a  course  of  music- 
lessons  while  she  is  pursuing  the  reg- 
ular routine  of  hei  school-work. 

As  the  girl  approaches  womanhood, 
let  it  be  remembered  that  the  need  of 
healthful  //w/ifal  work  is  never  greater 
than  now.  Muscle  and  nerve  and 
intellect  do  not  develop  and  grow 
strong  upon  sensational  literature  and 
fancy-work,  and  this  is  why  girls  at 
this  age  often  grow  morbid,  sentimen- 
tal, and  self-conscious.  Those  in- 
stincts which  should  be  kept  in  abey- 
ance are  stimulated  into  activity,  and 
nervous,  hysterical,  or  chlorotic  con- 
ditions result. 

Where  the  mind  has  been  healthily 
directed,  the  system  fortified  by  un- 
stinted out-of-door  recreation,  and  the 
muscles  trained  to  endure  prolonged 
effort  without  fatigue,  the  above  con- 
ditions will  be  looked  lor  in  vain. 

Walking,  running,  horseback-riding, 
tricycle-riding,  lawn  tennis,  swimming, 
rowing,  skating,  bowling,  hand-ball, 
and  general  gymnastics,  are  the  exer- 
cises best  adapted  to  girls,  and,  for 
that  matter,  to  any  persons  who  wish 
a  healthful  and  well-balanced  rather 
than  an  abnormal  physical  develop- 
ment. 

(The  harmful  and  disfiguring  acci- 
dents which  often  result  from  the 
rougher  games  practiced  by  young 
men,  as  well  as  the  graver  injuries 
which  are  the  direct  result  of  heavy 
lifting  or  a  sudden  severe  strain  upon 
certain  sets  of  muscles,  are  matters  to 
be  deprecated,  not  emulated,  and 
perfect  physical  training  does  not  re- 
quire such  sacrifices.) 
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Where  the  girl  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  to  early  womanhood  neglectful 
of  the  requirements  for  proper  phys- 
ical culture,  the  question  of  what  she 
may  then  undertake  is  a  more  serious 
one.  If  she  be  in  college,  the  college 
physician  should  ascertain  if  there  are 
any  organic  defects,  and,  if  any  exist, 
regulate  her  exercise  in  accordance 
with  the  requirements  of  the  case. 
In   nearly  all    cases,  if   the  work  is 


begun  carefully,  increased  gradually, 
and  sustained  systematically,  the  best 
results  will  follow. 

Let  the  girl  be  properly  reared,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  Nature  has  im- 
posed no  obstacles  against  the  attain- 
ment of  the  most  healthful  and  high- 
est physical  standards  which  are  com- 
mensurate with  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  the  system.  — Popular  Science 
Monthly. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 

BY  A.  H.  MORRISON,  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,   BRANTFORD. 


II. — ON    MIND   GUIDING    IN    GENERAL. 

Qiiot  homifies  tot  sententice. 

SO  many  men  so  many  minds,  so 
runs  the  old  Latin  proverb : 
and  there  is  a  great  truth  contained 
in  the  implied  statement,  inasmuch 
as  it  would  be  hard,  nay,  impossible 
to  find  two  human  beings  whose 
thoughts  were  identically  the  same 
on  all  given  subjects.  Yet,  upon  a 
critical  examination  of  the  lines 
quoted,  we  shall  discover  that,  beneath 
the  surface  truth  of  the  statement 
looked  at  from  a  universal  standpoint, 
practically,  there  is  an  undercurrent 
of  fact  at  variance  with  the  theoretical 
truth  embodied  in  the  maxim.  We 
may  have,  and  indeed  have  had, 
over  and  over  again,  examples  of 
masses  of  the  community,  actuated  by 
but  one  mind  and  swayed  by  but  one 
impulse.  Were  not  this  the  case, 
government  by  party  would  be  an 
impossibility,  victory  in  warfare  un- 
attainable, tuition  a  sham,  and  even 
discipline  in  the  college  and  the 
school,  a  chimera  not  capable  of 
practical  application,  I  am  one  of 
those  who  firmly  believe  that  minds 
like  affections  can  be  trained,  and 
trained  moreover  to  take  any  shape 
that  the  cunning  moulder  of  the  intel- 


lect sees  fit  to  impose.  Look  at  the 
great  party  leader,  with  what  deft 
persuasions  does  he  combine  dissim- 
ilar elements  into  a  congruous  whole, 
assimilating  so  to  speak,  the  flesh  and 
blood  of  factions  into  the  body  cor- 
porate and  politic.  Let  the  same 
feat  be  attempted  by  a  lesser  genius, 
and  behold,  discomfiture  and  failure. 
The  diplomatist  of  the  council- 
chamber  is  not  so  far  removed  from 
the  diplomatist  of  the  class-room  as 
some  at  a  first  glance  might  be  led  to 
imagine.  In  either  case  tact  is  the 
oracle  consulted,  and  patient  but  far- 
seeing  policy  the  secret  of  success  ; 
and  here  again  is  knowledge  of  adult 
nature  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  youth- 
ful nature  on  the  other,  indispensable 
— that  knowledge  which  we  have 
already  gleaned,  partly  by  intuition, 
partly  by  observation,  in  the  world, 
the  home,  and  the  class-room,  whether 
this  last  be  the  council,  the  college, 
or  the  school.  It  is  a  plain  matter  of 
fact  which  admits  of  no  refutation, 
that  the  trained  mind  of  man  can 
mould  everything  in  nature,  in  a  sense, 
to  the  shape  or  circumstance  which 
best  suits  his  ideal  of  use,  or  beauty, 
or  caprice.  The  growing  shrub  may 
be  distorted  into  the  grotesque  figure 
of  the  formal  parterre ;  the  shapeless 
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rock  may  be  carved  into  a  Venus  de 
Medici  or  Apollo  Belvidere ;  the 
rigid  bar  of  stubborn  metal  may  be 
beaten  to  the  curved  horseshoe  or 
pointed  share  and  arrow-head  ;  the 
precipice  may  be  scaled  and  utilized ; 
the  depth  plumbed  and  searched. 
It  is  a  mere  question  of  time  and  per- 
severance to  erect  a  pyramid,  to  tunnel 
a  Cenis,  to  dig  a  Suez  Canal,  to  con- 
struct a  Pacific  Railroad,  or  to  lay  an 
Atlantic  telegraph  wire.  Suns  and 
moons  and  stars  are  brought  by  instru- 
mental means  into  our  very  chambers, 
and  there  analysed  and  mapped  with 
as  much  precision  as  have  been  the 
distant  lands  and  waters  of  our  own 
revolving  sphere  :  and  as  with  inan- 
imate nature  so  with  animate  man. 
His  mind  can  mould  the  fellow-mind 
into  any  shape  which  best  suits  his 
ideal  of  use,  or  beauty,  or  caprice. 
A  Newton  discovers  the  theory  of 
gravitation,  and  by  and  by,  millions 
of  intellects  accept  the  dictum  of  the 
philosopher;  a  Hunt  and  a  Rossetti 
inaugurate  the  Pre-Raphaelite  school 
of  art,  and  very  soon  disciples  are 
numbered  by  thousands  ;  a  Moham- 
med, professing  to  be  the  Prophet  of 
the  Most  High,  formulates  his  creed, 
and  straightway  myriads  flock  to  his 
banners  ;  the  crescent  floats  from  a 
hundred  towers,  and  the  Muezzin 
chants  his  solemn  call  to  prayer  from 
the  summits  of  a  hundred  mosques. 
All  going  to  prove  pretty  conclusively, 
as  I  take  it,  that  though  the  individ- 
uals be  many  the  minds  are  few,  in 
fact,  one — one  heart  beating  in  a 
great  body,  politic,  or  religious,  or 
scientific,  or  even  aesthetic,  or  fanci- 
ful ;  that  heart  the  intellect  which 
propels  the  life  blood  of  government, 
or  creed,  or  philosophy,  or  art,  or 
fancy,  to  the  uttermost  extremities  of 
the  aggregated  being.  Now  all  this  is 
but  another  name  for  hero-worship. 
The  prototype,  of  no  matter  what  inno- 
vation, must  be  worthy,  first,  of  admira- 
tion, love,  or  reverence;  secondly,  of 


immortalization.  They  who  cannot 
love  Deity,  admire  Him  and  rever- 
ence Him,  cannot  believe  in  Him  as 
an  immortal  existence  for  all  good, 
in  fact,  can  hardly  believe  in  Him  at 
all.  He  would  be  an  anomaly,  a  con- 
tradiction, whose  characteristics  are 
at  constant  variance  with  His  methods. 
But  love  and  reverence  and  admira- 
tion once  accorded,  what  are  the 
results?  Implicit  trust,  obedience, 
desire  to  conform  to  the  ideal,  and 
an  explicit  hope  that  one  day  we  may 
be  like  Him,  if  not  in  the  perfection 
of  Divinity,  at  least,  as  near  to  per- 
fection as  a  created  spirit  can  ever 
hope  to  become.  If  we  may  not 
wear  the  robe  of  the  High  Priest,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  permitted  to  touch 
the  skirts  from  which  all  virtue  flows. 

Arnold  is  deathless  for  all  time  to 
Tom  Brown  of  Rugby.  All  time ! 
Aye,  all  eternity !  so  long  as  the 
pupil  spirit  can  take  cognizance  of 
earth  and  earth's  doings.  Fancy 
what  a  position  to  hold  in  the  eyes  of 
hundreds;  hundreds  of  strong  men 
and  women  who  were  once  weakling 
boys  and  girls  ;  hundreds  of  weakling 
boys  and  girls,  some  to  become  strong 
men  and  women  !  A  hero — a  mind 
guider — for  all  time,  for  all  eternity ! 
Well  may  the  earnest  teacher  as  he 
steps  on  the  threshold  of  his  profes- 
sion, tremble,  and  offer  up  an  inward 
prayer,  asking  for  heart  of  grace,  and 
strength  of  intellect,  and  magnetic 
force  of  mind,  to  be,  not  a  blind 
leader  of  the  blind,  but  a  hero,  cheer- 
ing on  his  columns  to  the  attack, 
besieging  doubt,  levelling  difificulties, 
advancing  truth,  supporting  manlmess, 
defeating  ignorance  and  putting  to 
utter  and  ignominious  rout,  the  serried 
legions  of  sloth  and  sin,  winning  a 
golden  guerdon,  worthier  than  Roman 
crown  or  Spartan  shield,  the  triumph 
of  a  thousand  hearts,  each  stamped 
with  the  seal  of  loyalty,  each  beating 
with  the  pulse  of  affection. 

Happy  is  he  who  can  modify  the 
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old  Latin    maxim    which  begins  my 
paper,  and  say,  "So  many  pupils,  one 
mind."     Recollect,  it  can    be  done. 
Done  by  the  master  mind  which  can 
form  all    things    to    its   own  mould. 
When  the  intellect   is  young,  it  will 
naturally  look   to  something  outside 
of  itself  as  a  model  or  copy,  to  follow 
and  to  emulate.     I  like  to  think  that, 
even  though  the   home  influence  be 
not  at  all  times  what  one  could  desire, 
yet  the  child  mind  of  itself  will  natur- 
ally follow  the  good  rather  than  the 
evil,  will   learn   to  admire  the  noble 
rather  than  the  depraved,  and  in  time 
will  cast  aside  the  shackles  of  an  igno- 
minious,  earth-bound   spirit,   for  the 
sublimer  inheritance  of  a  freed  soul. 
I  deem  all  this  not  impossible,  always 
providing  that,    as  a  counterpoise  to 
any  evil  example  existing  outside  the 
class-room    walls,    within    it  may  be 
possible  to  dwell  beneath  the  shadow 
of  the  ideal,  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the 
earnest  guide,  to  learn  to  love  the 
animating  spirit  as  friend,  to  admire 
him  as  scholar,   to    reverence  him  as 
hero.     Then  will  he  become  immortal, 
his  teachings   deathless.     Example  is 
everything ;    character  is  everything. 
Man  is  a  born  mimic,  a  plagiarist  of 
manners  if  you   will.     There  is  little 
that   is    original    in     human   nature. 
Hold  out  to  a  youth  for  evermore  a 
villainous  type,  and  he  will  become  a 
villain.      Temper    the    teachings    of 
villainy  by  an  occasional  relapse  into 
respectability,  and  there  is  more  than 
hope,   that  the   human    instinct   will 
incline  to  the   good  rather  than   the 
bad.     Keep   him    continually  within 
view  of  the  good,  and  he  will  be  good, 
as  humanity  goes.     I   honestly  think 
this  has  been   my  experience  with,  of 
course,  a    it.^    exceptions ;    but   the 
exceptions  prove  the  rule.     Character 
is  the  teacher's  highest  certificate ;  his 


example  the  standard  of  professional 
capability.  He  is  somewhat  of  a 
great  man  who  can  command  the  love 
and  reverence  of  his  pupils,  for  think 
what  love  and  reverence  mean.  You 
are  in  difficulty,  and  you  ask  a  friend 
for  five  dollars,  and  he  lends  it  to  you, 
expecting  reimbursement.  How 
grateful  are  you  for  the  favour.  Yet 
he  has  given  you  nothing.  A  child, 
unasked,  gives  you  its  young,  fresh 
heart,  and  desires  no  repayment. 
Have  you  considered  the  value  of 
that  gift  ?  Depend  upon  it,  'tis  worth 
much  more  than  five  dollars.  Happy 
is  he  who  can  realise  the  fact  that, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
child  love,  he  has  been  the  guider  of 
the  child  mind.  Happy,  when  in 
contemplating  the  future,  he  sees  the 
child,  now  become  a  man,  casting  a 
glance  back  from  the  threshold  of 
content  to  the  old  time  teachings 
which  have  been  instrumental  to  his 
success. 

To  sum  up  briefly,  What  then  are 
the  elements  of  success  in  mind- 
guiding? 

First.  Character  in  the  teacher. 
Practice  is  better  than  precept. 

Second.  The  ability  to  lead  rather 
than  the  power  to  drive.  One  volun- 
teer is  better  than   ten  pressed  men. 

Third.  A  high  ideal.  Recollect 
the  quaint  apophthegm  of  Josh.  Bil- 
lings :  "  He  who  undertakes  to  jump  a 
mile  at  least  makes  a  good  bid." 

Fourth.  Indomitable  pluck  and 
perseverance.  Never  despair.  Mind 
can  be  moulded  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances. 

Fifth.  Tact;  which  will  animate 
five  hundred  pupils  with  but  one  mind. 

Finally.  Be  truthful,  industrious, 
frank,  cheerful,  honest,  and  thoroughly 
in  earnest,  and  the  child,  the  imitator, 
tnust  follotu    the    type,  the  imitated. 
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METHODS  OF  ILLUSTRATION. 


WE  all  remember  that  tide  of 
object  teaching  that  swept 
through  the  schools  and  courses  of 
study,  and  how  we  envied  the  favoured 
ones  who  first  learned  its  cheap  trick 
with  a  piece  of  glass,  a  button  or  a 
basket.  There  was  a  time  when  it 
was  something  of  an  affair  to  develope 
the  uses  of  a  chair,  or  to  find  out  in 
the  orthodox  fashion  that  a  cat  had 
legs,  a  back  and  a  tail.  And  some- 
how it  took  years  to  discover  that 
fragmentary  and  trivial  work  diluted 
solid  instruction  none  the  less  whether 
crammed  from  book  or  object. 

Certain  kinds  of  object  teaching 
have  long  since  been  convicted  of 
obtaining  credit  under  false  pretences; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  prevailing 
tendency  is  to  pass  through  a  similar 
stage  in  methods  of  illustrating.  We 
are  assimilating  a  large  amount  of 
new  knowledge,  and  finding  by  trial 
and  error  the  paths  of  least  resistance 
in  teaching  it.  Such  a  time  is  pecu- 
liarly the  hey-day  of  the  small  theorist 
and  enthusiast. 

Teachers  are  not  wanting,  nor 
silent,  who  seem  "  pleased  with  a 
rattle  and  tickled  with  a  straw,"  and 
we,  in  our  eagerness  for  novelty,  are 
ever  ready  to  admire  a  new  method 
of  using  a  wire,  a  tube  or  a  toy,  and 
sometimes  forget  that  we  may  cheapen 
illustrations  until  they  become  very 
dear.  And  so  the  insignificant  gets 
prominent,  and  the  good  gets  in  the 
way  of  the  best. 

"'"This  tendency  to  dabble,  to  multi- 
ply details,  to  magnify  the  Jiow  at  the 
expense  of  the  tvhat^  seems  to  me  a 
mistake — "  an  advance  backward." 
To  lose  the  simplicity  and  impres- 
siveness  of  great  facts  and  laws  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  trivial  illus- 
tration  or   ambitious    completeness. 


We  need  neither  greater  adroitness 
nor  more  little  things  so  much  as  a 
more  comprehensive  grasp  of  what  is 
significant,  and  greater  skill  to 
communicate  economically  the  funda- 
mental things  that  legitimately  enter 
into  the  school  education  of  children. 

Let  me  show  some  general  methods 
of  illustration  in  a  single  typical 
study — geography.  In  teaching  the 
primary  elements  of  earth-study, 
mountain,  plain,  desert,  cold  country, 
etc.,  no  patent  method  or  device  can 
take  the  place  of  vivid  artistic  de- 
scription— description  that  shows  a 
quick  human  sympathy,  and  lingers 
lovingly  upon  attributes.  But  tins 
gift  will  avail  itself  of  any  accessories 
to  make  the  word-picture  more  defi- 
nite— the  model  and  moulding- 
board,  the  off-hand  sketch  and  pains- 
taking drawing,  the  photograph  and 
engraving. 

But,  for  myself,  I  have  found  the 
moulding-board  of  great  value.  The 
ideal  mountain  whose  height  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  belittled  by  being  repre- 
sented in  inches.  Such  a  mountain 
range  as  this  comes  nearer  :  Cloth 
mountain  five  feet  high,  made  of  a 
settee,  inverted  chairs  and  window 
sticks,  and  covered  with  gossamer 
waterproofs  and  a  sheet.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  giving  the  scale  ;  but  the 
little  card-board  village  at  the  base 
contributes  somewhat.  Moss  for 
trees,  sawdust  roads,  foot  ruler  fences, 
and  tippet  rivers,  may  or  may  not  add 
to  its  value.  With  this  we  can  show 
mountain,  mountain  range,  mountain 
peak,  water-shed,  valley,  river  basin, 
diminishing  vegetation,  snow-cap  and 
snow-line,  avalanche-path  and  glacier. 

When,  later,  the  surface  of  a  con- 
tinent is  to  be  shown,  I  have  found  a 
peck  of  sawdust  and  a  sheet  of  brown 
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paper,  or  a  black-board  placed  hori- 
zontally, sufficient.  The  sawdust 
holds  its  place  well,  may  be  used  dry, 
and  is  cheap  and  clean.  The  map  is 
drawn  and  built  up  in  the  usual  way. 

I  prefer  pictures,  however,  rather 
than  models,  for  most  work.  The 
multitude  of  details  in  pictures  gives 
the  scale  of  size,  and  they  are  cheap, 
convenient,  interesting  and  beautiful; 
which  can  be  said  of  few  models.  It 
seems  to  me  there  are  great  possi- 
bilities in  collecting  and  studying 
pictures  with  classes.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  the  fashion-plates  or  the  cuts 
from  almanacs  that  are  sometimes 
used  to  keep  children  still,  but  a 
worthy  collection,  such  as  could  be 
made  easily  by  a  discriminating  teacher 
from  illustrated  papers  and  books, 
mounted  separately  on  cards  or 
cloth. 

The  photograph  is  one  step  nearer 
nature,  and  should  be  used  more  fre- 
quently in  teaching.  Large  photo- 
graphs of  mountams,  deserts,  ice- 
bergs, geysers,  tropical  vegetation, 
etc.,  are  valuable,  not  merely  as 
ornament  for  the  school-room,  but  as 
furnishing  the  best  of  teaching  ma- 


terial. But  even  the  blackboard  may 
be  made  to  show  these  to  some  ex- 
tent. These  blackboard  drawings  of 
a  mountain,  glacier  and  volcano  are 
some  of  the  best  specimens  of  the 
regular  work  done  by  our  normal  stu- 
dents in  getting  ready  to  teach  geo- 
graphy to  beginners.  And  I  think  all 
will  agree  that  there  is  a  time  when 
these,  used  properly,  would  contribute 
to  giving  clear  ideas  in  an  interesting 
way.  I  need  not  speak  of  the  value 
of  easy  off-hand  sketching  on  the 
blackboard;  we  understand  its  import- 
ance quite  as  much  as  we  practise  it. 
When  the  time  comes  for  work  with 
maps,  let  me  suggest  that  they  be 
placed  horizontally,  and  used  thus  for 
a  long  time,  keeping  the  north  of  the 
map  to  the  north  of  the  room.  Later, 
have  the  maps  hung  and  used  on  the 
north  side  of  the  room,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  that  dreadful  twist  that  gets 
mto  one's  head  by  habitually  seeing 
the  right  hand  of  the  map  toward  the 
west.  Maps  drawn  on  the  floor, 
large  enough  for  the  pupils  to  make 
imaginary  journeys  on,  may  some- 
times prove  of  value.  —  American 
Teacher. 


HIGHER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 


To  the  Eiitor    EDUCATIONAL    Monthly. 

SIR, —  When  several  young  women, 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  complete 
their  courses  and  take  their  degrees  in 
the  University  of  Toronto,  succeeded 
in  forcing  their  way  into  University 
College,  those  who  had  aided  them 
by  taking  part  in  the  previous  agita- 
tion hoped  that  their  task  was  ended. 
They  had  no  wish  to  continue  a  dis- 
cussion which  was  not  of  their  seeking, 
and  which  had  accomplished  what 
they  desired  to  bring  about — the  open- 
ing of  the  doors  of  a  public  institution 
to    all    comers    irrespective    of   sex. 


But  while  we  do  not  court  further  dis- 
cussion, we  do  not  shrink  from  it ;  and, 
therefore,  I  ask  the  privilege  of  a  brief 
reply  to  some  portions  of  Mr.  M'ln- 
tyre's  paper  on  Ladies'  Colleges  in  the 
February  number  of  The  Monthly. 
He  does  not  correctly  represent  the 
tendency  of  opinion  in  England  on 
the  question  of  what  is  usually  called 
co-education.  In  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, each  of  which  has  a  number 
of  men's  colleges — residence  in  some 
one  of  which  is  a  sijie  qua  non — we 
find  similar  colleges  established  for 
women,  such  as  Girton  and  Newnham. 
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But  Girton  and  Newnham  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  get  along  with  their  present 
resources,  and  such  institutions  can 
never  become  numerous.  They  would 
never  have  been  established  had 
women  been  admitted  freely  to  col- 
leges already  in  existence,  and  there- 
fore "the  prevailing  opinion  "  of  which 
Mr.  M'Intyre  speaks  is  simply  the 
prevailing  opinion  of  the  sex  which  is 
in  possession  of  the  educational  facil- 
ities and  refuses  to  share  them.  In 
Manchester  a  similar  outside  college 
for  women  was,  not  long  ago,  endowed 
for  five  years ;  but  the  endowment  is 
not  likely  to  be  renewed,  and  when  the 
time  expires  the  women  will  be  admit- 
ted to  the  regular  classes  in  Owens 
College.  In  University  College,  Lon- 
don, women  were  admitted  several 
years  ago  to  lectures  in  separate  clas- 
hes, but  the  inconvenience  of  this 
arrangement  was  so  great  that  at  the 
instance  of  the  professors  themselves, 
the  mixed  system  was  adopted  with 
general  satisfaction.  My  authorities 
on  this  point  are,  Prof  Foxwell,  the 
successor  of  the  late  Prof.  Jevons,  in 
University  College,  and  Prof  Schur- 
man,  of  Dalhousie  College,  who  was 
a  student  in  London  both  before  and 
after  the  mixed  system  was  introduced. 
I  may  here  add  that  Dr.  Schurman  is 
a  strong  advocate  of  the  mixed  system 
as  the  best,  apart  altogether  from  the 
question  of  economy.  So  far  from 
being  against  mixed  classes  in  col- 
leges, the  prevailing  opinion  in  Eng- 
land is  strongly  in  their  favour. 

Mr.  MTntyre  is  equally  astray  in  his 
reference  to  what  is  taking  place  in 
the  United  States.  The  admission  of 
women  to  Michigan  University  fifteen 
years  ago,  was  not  the  result  of  the 
woman's  rights  agitation ;  but  of  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  management 
to  give  women  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  such  an  education  as  they 
could  at  that  time  acquire  nowhere 
else.  Not  long  ago  the  accomplished 
Principal  of  Wellesley  College,  which 


is  devoted  to  women  only,  heard  at 
an  educational  convention  a  remark 
hostile  to  mixed  classes,  and  she 
promptly  silenced  the  speaker  by  tell- 
ing him  that  her  own  university  train- 
ing had  been  obtained  as  a  member 
of  a  mixed  class  in  Michigan  Univer- 
sity, and  that  she  had  no  objection  to 
the  system.  The  admission  of  women 
to  Cornell  was  not  due  to  the  woman's 
rights  agitation  ;  but  to  the  deliberate 
act  of  the  Faculty,  who  appointed  a 
committee  twelve  years  ago,  to  collect 
evidence  before  coming  to  a  decision. 
Quite  recently  Dr.  White,  the  Presi- 
dent, bore  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
complete  success  of  the  experiment, 
even  from  a  moral  and  social  point  of 
view.  Dr.  Barnard,  President  of  Col- 
umbia College,  is  the  most  effective 
advocate  of  mixed  classes  in  the 
United  States ;  but  Dr.  Barnard  has 
never  to  my  knowledge,  taken  any 
part  in  the  woman's  rights  movement. 
Mr.  M'Intyre  is  still  more  unfair, 
in  dealing  with  the  question  as  it 
affects  Canada.  Admitting  that  it  is 
premature  to  draw  conclusions  from 
an  experiment  so  recently  entered  on, 
he  nevertheless  proceeds  to  compare 
the  attendance  of  women  at  University 
College,  Toronto,  with  the  attendance 
at  McGili  College,  Montreal.  He 
ought  to  know,  that  the  doors  of  Uni- 
versity College  were  opened  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  to  women,  not 
only  without  previous  announcement 
that  they  would  be  opened,  but  after 
assertions  repeated  for  five  or  six  years, 
that  women  would  never  be  admitted. 
If  Mr.  M'Intyre  will  postpone  his  com- 
parisons for  five  years,  he  will  be  per- 
mitted by  that  time  to  make  them 
without  protest ;  and  if  the  authorities 
of  McGill  College  attempt  to  keep  up 
the  absurdly  complicated  system  they 
have  promulgated,  of  separate  classes 
for  the  earlier  years  and  mixed  classes 
for  the  later,  it  needs  no  prophet  to 
see  which  system  will  be  preferred  by 
women  who  are  in  earnest  about  self- 
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culture.  Mr.  M'Intyre's  figures  are 
quite  misleading,  and  his  citation  from 
Sir  William  Dawson  is  equally  so. 
There  are  at  present  thirteen  women 
attending  lectures  in  University  Col- 
lege, only  two  of  whom  are  not  taking 
a  full  university  course.  Three  of 
those  taking  the  full  course,  and  with 
honours,  are  in  the  fourth  year,  and 
one  in  the  third,  the  others  being  in 
the  second  and  first.  I  am  in  a 
position  to  assure  Mr.  M'Intyre  that 
the  attendance  of  women  at  University 
College  will  rapidly  mcrease;  and,  by 
way  of  offset  to  Sir  William  Dawson, 
I  refer  him  to  Prof  Murray  of  McGill 
College,  who  has  publicly  expressed 
his  conviction,  that  the  policy  of  edu- 
cating the  sexes  separately,  in  that 
institution,  will,  if  persisted  in,  be 
fatal  to  it.  I  should  add  that  Mr. 
MTntyre  has  omitted  Dalhousie  Col- 
lege, from  the  list  of  those  which  admit 
women  to  mixed  classes. 

I  beg  leave  to  dissent  in  the  most 
emphatic  terms,  from  Mr.  M'Intyre's 
theory  of  what  a  woman's  education 
should  be.  "  The  age  demands  of 
the  young  lady  that  she  should  know 
something  of  music  and  painting." 
I  had  hoped  that  at  least  one  ladies' 
college  could  be  found  in  Ontario, 
which  discountenances  such  absurdity. 
If  a  young  woman  is  fond  of  music 
and  painting,  and  has  genius  or  even 
talent  for  it,  let  her  cultivate  these 
delightful  pursuits ;  but  to  require  a 
woman  to  learn  music  who  has  no 
sense  of  time  or  tune,  or  to  learn  paint- 
ing who  has  no  sense  of  form  or 
colour  is,  on  the  part  of  an  educationist 
intelligent   enough    to    know  better. 


little  short  of  criminal.  The  amount 
of  misery  inflicted  on  poor  unfortunate 
girls,  through  the  agency  of  that  instru- 
ment of  torture,  the  piano,  is  incalcul- 
able, and  to  just  the  theory  laid  down 
by  Mr.  M'Intyre,  must  be  attributed 
an  immense  number  of  broken  consti- 
tutions and  shortened  and  blasted 
lives.  For  some  young  girls,  the 
proper  training  is  not  artistic,  but 
intellectual.  Instead  of  wasting  sev- 
eral hours  a  day  at  piano  practice, 
they  should  be  reading  literature, 
under  proper  guidance  of  course,  or 
pursuing  science.  Only  by  affording 
them  opportunities  of  doing  this,  can 
we  get  rid  of  that  tiresome  vacuity, 
which  is  the  great  drawback  of  the 
social  circle.  The  most  accomplished 
woman  is  not  the  one  that  can  best 
play  a  fantasia,  but  the  one  who  can 
take  her  part  most  effectively  and 
attractively  in  conversation. 

By  her  system  of  local  examinations, 
the  University  of  Toronto  furnishes  a 
test  and  a  standard  to  Ladies'  Col- 
leges as  well  as  to  High  Schools. 
The  grouping  of  subjects  at  these 
examinations  can  and  probably  will  be 
improved.  And  when  a  young  woman 
who  does  not  care  for,  and  could 
never  excel  in,  music  or  painting 
wants  to  take  a  higher  course  in  litera- 
ture or  science  than  she  can  do  in  her 
preparatory  school,  she  may  attend  in 
University  College  just  the  course  of 
lectures  that  suit  her,  paying  only  for 
what  she  takes.  Any  arrangement  of 
curriculum  and  of  lectures  more 
favourable  for  women  it  would  be 
hard  to  imagine.      Wm.  Houston. 

Toronto,  Feb.  26. 


Young  pupils  do  not  learn  half  as  much 
good  grammar  from  their  text-books  as  they 
do  from  their  teacher,  if  she  is  accurate  and 
choice  in  her  language.  A  pupil  may  de- 
cline the  pronoun  I  a  hundred  times,  and  re- 
peat the  rules  for  the  objective  case  as  often, 
and  yet  he  will  say,  "  Susan  gave  the  flowers 
to  Mary  and  I,"  if  his  teacher  uses  such  con- 


structions. On  the  other  hand,  if  his  teacher 
says,  "  She  gave  it  to  Mary  and  me,"  he  will 
say  the  same,  though  he  never  looked  into  a 
grammar.  Corollary  i.  — A  child  would 
never  use  bad  grammar,  if  he  never  heard  bad 
grammar.  Corollary  2.  — Children  are,  in 
language,  much  as  are  their  models.  — 
Educationist. 
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THE   CHILD   WHO    IS   TO    BE  TAUGHT. 


_BY  E.   E.   HIGBEE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 


IT  is  a  difficult  task  to  understand 
a  boy  or  a  girl ;  and  it  is  strange 
indeed  that  so  few  people  take  any 
interest  in  it.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  geographies  and  grammars 
and  arithmetics  are  all  made  for  the 
child,  and  not  the  child  for  them,  we 
ought  to  see  and  feel  the  necessity  of 
studying  the  child  as  well  as  the  books. 
For  if  we  do  not  in  som^  way  grasp 
the  relation  of  the  text  to  the  child's 
development,  and  know  how  its  con- 
tent is  to  enter  into  the  inner  build  of 
his  own  living  being,  our  mere 
machine-work  will  return  unto  us 
void,  and  our  own  time  and  that  of 
the  child  be  frittered  away. 

When  the  child  first  comes  to  school, 
his  mind  is  not  a  blank.  It  has  a 
vast  amount  of  capital — material  at 
hand  already  provided — that  must  be 
worked  up  from  its  natural  base  into 
conscious  ethical  significance  in  the 
formation  of  character.  This  work — 
this  building  from  within — the  child 
must  do  for  himself.  All  that  the 
teacher  can  do  is  to  aid  him ;  and 
how  can  he  aid  him  except  as  he 
comes  to  know  him,  and  lead  him 
onward  in  the  great  work  of  realizing 
the  capital  which  he  has  to  start  with, 
and  put  out  on  interest  the  talents 
which  otherwise  he  may  hide  in  a 
napkin  and  bury  in  the  ground  ? 

There  are  forces  which  enter  into 
the  life  of  the  child  from  beliind  his 
own  conscious  existence,  and  which 
in  various  ways  condition  his  physical, 
psychical,  and  spiritual  growth.  For 
these  he  is  not  responsible;  but  he  is 
responsible  for  the  use  he  makes  of 
them. 

*Abstract  of  an  address  before  the  Lancaster 
County  Teacher's  Institute,  November  11,  1884. 
Reported  by  J.  D.  Pyott. 


Race  is  one  of  these  broad  antece- 
dent forces,  which  manifests  itself  not 
only  in  bodily  peculiarities,  but  in  the 
deeper  mysteries  of  mind  and  spirit. 
Psychically  the  Indian  differs  from 
the  negro  fully  as  much  as  he  does 
physically ;  and  it  would  be  as  vain 
to  attempt  to  make  the  two  alike 
metaphysically  as  physically. 

Nationality  is  another  broad  force 
of  kindred  character.  The  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Frenchman,  the  German, 
the  Spaniard,  go  deeper  than  the  face 
or  the  language.  These  differences 
themselves  depend  upon  a  deeper 
characterization  below  them  which 
finds  utterance  in  these  more  outward 
forms.  You  all  can  feel  at  a  glance 
the  difference  between  the  children 
of  the  Celt  and  the  Teuton,  and  you 
are  compelled  to  recognize  it  in  your 
teaching. 

Family  is  another  force,  less  broad 
it  is  true,  but  equally  significant. 
The  child  bears  the  marks  of  parent 
and  grandparent,  and  the  various 
members  of  one  family  have  their  com- 
mon features  that  all  can  recognize. 

Sex  also  enters  into  the  structure 
of  life,  covering  not  only  the  physical 
but  also  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic. 
I  do  not  say  that  boys  and  girls  should 
not  be  educated  together,  but  their 
training  must  be  different,  if  it  is  to  be 
from  within  and  not  from  without. 
Even  in  the  family,  where  they  are  in 
most  intimate  communion,  they 
rapidly  segregate  themselves,  the  boy 
riding  a  stick,  while  the  girl  nurses 
her  doll.  The  inner  play  of  phantasy 
at  the  very  outset  asserts  itself  dif- 
ferently, and  they  get  farther  apart 
as  they  go  on,  until  soon,  too  soon 
perhaps,  brother  and  sister  are  not  so 
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near  together  as  the  iover  and  his 
sweetheart. 

All  these  broad  forces  which  enter 
into  the  natural  furniture  of  the  child's 
life  must  be  considered  ;  and  yet  if 
these  were  all,  our  problem  would  be 
far  easier  than  it  is.  But  from  the 
other  side,  reaching  directly  into  the 
soul  and  spirit,  come  other  forces,  not 
from  the  dust,  nor  from  physical  ante- 
cedents, but  from  the  Eternal.  Just 
as  in  our  physical  organism,  each 
sense  has  its  proper  correlate — ^^the 
eye,  light ;  the  ear,  sound — so  also 
here  each  inner  sotd  sense  has  its 
spiritual  correlate,  in  the  presence 
and  power  of  which  its  activity  is 
challenged.  The  ivill  is  for  ih&good  ; 
the  intellect  IS  for  xht  true ;  and  the 
imagination  is  for  the  beautiful.  Let 
us  not  for  a  moment,  however,  sup- 
pose that  any  of  these  senses,  or 
functional  activities,  create  their 
object.  They  are  only  recipients  of 
the  same,  opening  the  way  for  a 
reciprocal  conjunction.  The  eye 
does  not  create  Light,  but  is  recipient 
of  it,  opening  the  way  for  vision.  The 
will  does  not  create  the  Good,  but 
opens  the  way  for  its  authentication 
in  our  life.  The  intellect  does  not 
create  the  True,  but  is  that  recipient 
form  of  our  soul-life  in  which  the 
true  comes  to  pass.  You  demonstrate 
that  the  interior  angles  of  a  triangle 
equal  two  right  angles.  This  is  not 
true  because  you  demonstrate  it. 
Your  demonstration  is  but  the  proper 
focalizing  of  the  lenses  through  which 
this  absolute  truth  of  space  may  shine 
in  upon  the  soul.  You  have  caught 
in  this  way  a  glimpse  of  absolute 
truth  whose  source  is  divine  and 
eternal. 

There  is,  however,  so  far  as  these 
recipient  faculties  are  concerned,  a 
process  of  development — a  process  of 
activity — through  which  they  are  pro- 
perly mediated  to  their  correlate. 
The  JVdl  IS  mediated  for  the  Good, 
through  virtue,  which  is  but  strength 


generated  in  the  will  to  authenticate 
the  Good  in  its  every  act.  The  pro- 
cess here,  therefore,  should  be  to 
develop  this  inward  strength,  by 
opening  our  lif^  at  every  stage  through 
the  will  for  the  inflowing  inspiration 
of  the  Good.  The  process  must  be 
inward,  and  the  restraint  must  always 
look  toward  an  unselfing  of  the  will 
in  the  presence  of  the  Good.  It  will 
not  do,  as  any  one  in  a  moment  can 
see,  to  coax  the  child  with  candy,  or 
frighten  him  with  "  bugaboos,"  to 
lead  him  to  righteousness,  or  deter 
him  from  sin.  These  things  are  but 
outward,  increasing  selfish  appeten- 
cies, and  no*  virtue  can  be  developed 
or  gained  by  such  machinery. 

The  Intellect  is  mediated  for  the 
True  through  thought,  which  is  but 
strength  generated  in  the  intellect  to 
authenticate  the  True.  The  process 
here,  therefore,  should  be  to  develop 
this  inward  strength.  We  do  not 
study  arithmetic  that  we  may  measure 
cords  of  wood  simply,  or  find  the 
distance  of  Venus  from  Mars — but  to 
give  to  the  mind  power  to  grasp  the 
True,  to  aid  it  so  far  as  possible  to 
open  wide  its  windows  that  God's 
light  may  shine  in  upon  the  soul  and 
illumine  its  interior,  and  fill  its  vision 
with  the  glory  of  truth,  as  a  substance 
truly  divine. 

The  Imagination  is  mediated  for 
the  Beautiful,  through  art-genius, 
which  is  but  strength  generated  in  the 
imagination  to  authenticate  the  Beau- 
tiful. Hence,  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  develop  the  power  of  the 
imagination  by  the  presence  of  the 
beautiful,  as  this  utters  itself  in  "good 
manners,"  the  "  minor  morals  ;  "  in 
amusements  in  which  our  ideals  are 
projected  into  acts — in  all  the  vary- 
ing forms  in  which  the  antetype  is 
made  to  shine  through  the  type,  the 
urbild  made  to  glow  forth  through  the 
bild. 

It  is  plain  to  be  seen  from  this 
brief  survey  that  the  teacher  has  a 
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wide  field  of  study  when  he  opens 
the  book  of  a  child's  soul.  He  soon 
feels,  even  before  finishing  the  first 
chapter,  that  he  must  come  into  direct 
contact  with  the  whole  life  of  the  child, 
not  in  school-hours  only,  when  under 
the  necessary  restraints  of  text-book 
study  and  recitation,  but  at  recess, 
and  before  and  after  school  in  the 
rush  and  crush  of  his  free  life. 

What  has  already  been  said  clearly 
intimates  that  there  is  a  bond  binding 
the  child  to  God  and  God  to  him  ; 
and  our  highest  efforts  as  teachers 
should  be  to  cultivate  that  deep  rever- 
ence of  the  soul  which,  in  recognizing 
such  bond,  feels  its  absolute  depend- 
ence and  rejoices  in  it,  feeling  exalted 
in  such  sublime  humility.  This  does 
not  of  necessity  require  in  the  school 
the  teaching  of  any  confessional  form 
of  theology.  There  can  be  a  deep 
soul-feeling  of  God's  presence,  giving 
to  the  whole  spirit  of  children  the 
reverence  of  prayer.  Is  not  the  most 
precious  memory  of  every  gray-haired 
man,  who  has  not  wasted  his  whole 
life  in  selfish  worldliness,the  Christian 
lullaby  of  his  mother,  and  the  almost 
infinite  tenderness  which  thrills  him 
as  he  lisps  again.  "  Now  .1  lay  me 
down  to  sleep,"  feeling  that  his  weary 
head  rests  once  more  on  her  lap, 
where  Heaven  came  so  near  his  soul  ? 
Can  the  mother  or  the  teacher  afford 
to  neglect  this  element  of  reverence 
and  prayer  and  communing  with  the 
Eternal  ?  We  may  not  use  the 
Augsburg  Confession,  or  the  Heidel- 


berg Catechism,  or  the  "  Thirty-nine 
Articles,"  or  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion, or  the  Articles  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  in  the  school-room  ;  but  God 
may  be  there,  and  the  reverence  for 
His  Holy  Name  may  form  the  very 
atmosphere  of  it,  if  our  directors  for- 
get not  their  duty  by  employing  im- 
moral, frivolous  and  godless  teachers  ! 
But  it  is  not  this  subject  which  I 
wish  to  discuss,  The  object  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  child  is 
not  a  spiritual  blank,  a  lump  of  ani- 
mated flesh,  and  nothing  more — 
bound  to  the  earth  and  only  earthly, 
without  any  proper  fellowship  with 
Heaven,  and  unmindful  of  his  high 
origin  and  destiny.  God  forbid  that 
a  teacher  should  hold  such  a  view  ! 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  that  profound  ode  of 
Wordsworth,  where  the  great  thought 
upon  which  I  wish  you  to  reflect  has 
been  sublimely  wrought  out  for  the 
admiration  and  delight  of  mankind  : 

Not  in  entire  forgetfulness, 
And  not  in  utrer  nakedness, 
But  trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 
From  God,  who  is  our  home  : 

*  *  *  n 

Hence  in  season  of  calm  weather 

Though  inland  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  sea 

Which  brought  us  hither. 

Can  in  a  moment  travel  thither, 
And  see  the  children  sport  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore. 

— Peiifisylvatiia  School  J^ournal, 


We  learn  from  the  Times  that  a  petition 
is  now  being  circulated  among  the  resident 
members  of  Cambridge  University,  addressed 
to  the  University  Commissioners,  on  the 
subject  of  limiting  the  age  of  candidates  for 
open  scholarships.  The  memorial  states 
that  the  petitioner?,  believing  that  the  prac- 
tice of  boys  leaving  public  schools  for  the 
University  at  so  advanced  an  age  as  is  at 
present  the  custom  is  injurious  to  the  schools, 
to  the  Universities,  and  to  the  boys  them- 
.selves,  wish  to  express  their  opinion  that  if 


the  Cambridge  University  Commissioners 
will  frame  a  regulation  with  the  object  of 
limiting  the  age  of  competition  for  entrance 
scholarships  and  exhibitions  at  the  Univer- 
sities to  19  years  they  will  confer  a  great 
benefit  on  the  education  of  the  country.  The 
petition  has  been  signed  by  many  ol  the 
influential  residents,  and  also  by  a  number  of 
assistant  masters  at  the  chief  public  schools. 
The  head  masters  are  also  preparing  to  ad- 
dress the  Commissioners  on  the  subject 
through  their  Conference. 
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HEATING   AND   VENTILATION. 

BY  SUPT.  G.  T.  FLETCHER. 


THIS  subject  receives  too  little 
thoughtful  attention  from  those 
who  build  school-houses,  or  from  those 
who  have  the  responsibility  for  their 
construction.  Very  few  school-houses 
have  proper  or  adequate  provision  for 
ventilation.  Indeed,  scientific  investi- 
gation has  hardly  determined  the  con- 
ditions and  means  necessary. 

Pure  air  in  sufficient  quantities  for 
respiration  must  be  entering  the  room 
at  all  times,  and  it  must  be  warmed 
before  coming  in  contact  with  the 
pupils.  In  rooms  thoroughly  heated 
by  furnaces,  the  necessary  supply  of 
warm  air  comes  in  through  the  regis- 
ters. When  rooms  are  heated  by 
direct  radiation,  whether  by  stoves  or 
steam-radiators,  provision  should  be 
made  to  admit  free  air  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
heating  surfaces   before   distribution. 

The  second  condition  necessary  to 
secure  ventilation  is  a  proper  arrange- 
ment for  removing  the  foul  air.  This 
must  be  done  by  means  of  openings 
of  sufficient  size  into  air  ducts,  heated 
so  as  to  insure  a  strong  draught.  All 
chimneys  should  be  built  sufficiently 
large  to  have  two  or  three  flues — a 
small  one  for  smoke,  and  one  or  two 
others,  depending  upon  the  number 
of  rooms  to  be  ventilated — to  carry  off 
the  foul  air.  From  every  room  there 
should  be  two  openings  of  suffi- 
cient size  into  the  ventilating  flues- 
one  near  the  ceiling,  one  near  the 
floor.  The  heated  air  of  the  room 
always  rises  to  the  top  because  of  its 
comparative  rarity,  while  the  noxious 
gases  from  the  body  and  breath  will 
be  found  in  all  parts  of  the  room  be- 
cause of  the  law  of  diffusion.  In 
order  to  warm  the  room  the  upper 


register  must  be  closed,  so  that  the 
warm  air  may  not  escape,  and  the 
lower  register  must  be  open,  so  that 
the  cold  air  may  pass  out  and  allow 
the  warm  air  to  descend  and  fill  the 
room. 

The  ventilation  should  be  prin- 
cipally through  the  lower  register,  to 
draw  off  the  stratum  of  air  in  which 
the  pupils  are  placed  when  in  their 
seats,  and  which  becomes  impure  from 
contact  with  the  body  and  by  respira- 
tion. The  upper  register  should  be 
closed  when  the  room  is  cold,  partially 
open  when  the  room  is  warm,  and 
wide  open  when  the  room  becomes 
over-heated.  The  register  near  the 
floor  should  be  wide  open  at  all  times, 
as  only  cold,  impure  air  will  escape 
through  it. 

These  statements  are  based  upon 
philosophical  principle ;  but,  as  facts 
and  figures  are  more  convincing  to 
some  people,  the  following  experi- 
ments are  noted  : 

The  school-room  used  for  the  tests 
has  proper  means  of  ventilation,  upper 
and  lower  openings  into  a  chimney. 
First  experiment :  The  chimney  regis- 
ters were  closed  so  that  no  air  could 
escape,  and  a  strong  current  of  hot 
air  from  the  furnace  was  admitted  to 
the  room.  Thermometers  were  placed 
upon  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  room, 
at  the  middle,  and  at  the  level  occupied 
by  the  pupils  when  'in  their  seats. 
Result :  The  mercury  in  the  highest 
thermometer  rose  14°  m  thirty  minutes, 
reaching  72°  ;  in  the  middle  ther- 
mometer, 12'';  in  the  lowest  ther- 
mometer but  8*^,  reaching  a  temper- 
ature of  only  55°,  nearly  15°  below 
the  standard.  The  warm  air  was 
entirely  above  the  pupils'  heads,  even 
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when  they  were  standing  ;  hence  of 
no  benefit  to  them.  They  were 
breathing  over  and  over  again  the 
cold,  impure  air  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  room. 

Second  experiment  ;  The  upper 
ventilator  was  opened  and  the  lower 
one  closed.  Result  :  The  mercury 
in  the  highest  thermometer  rose  to 
74°  because  the  hoi  air  in  the  furnace 
rose  to  the  top  of  the  room  and  passed 
directly  to  the  chimney  opening  and 
escaped.  The  mercury  in  the  ther- 
mometer at  the  level  of  the  pupils 
remained  stationary,  the  lower  stratum 
of  air  not  being  affected  in  the  least 
by  the  hot  air  from  the  furnace. 
There  was  very  little  circulation  of  air 
in  the  room  ;  hence  it  must  have 
been  impure. 

Third  experiment  :  The  upper 
ventilator  was  closed  and  the  lower 
one  opened.  Result  :  The  mercury 
in  the  highest  thermometer  fell,  while 
that  in  the  thermometer  near  the  floor 


steadily  rose,  because  the  lower 
stratum  of  cold  air  was  being  driven 
out  by  the  descending  current  of 
fresh,  warm  air. 

This  fact  is  also  worthy  of  note  : 
Large  quantities  of  warm  air  cannot 
be  forced  into  a  room  by  gravity 
unless  there  is  some  opening  from  the 
room  to  allow  the  air  already  filling 
it  to  escape.  It  is  evident  that  the 
lower  part  of  a  room  cannot  be  pro- 
perly warmed  unless  the  cold  air 
near  the  floor  can  be  removed  ;  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
means  of  openings  into  the  base  of  a 
chimney. 

Thermometers  in  most  school- 
rooms are  placed  too  higli  on  the 
walls  ;  they  do  not  indicate  the 
temperature  of  the  stratum  of  air  in 
which  the  pupils  are.  At  recess  time 
the  windows  should  be  thrown  open 
that  the  air  of  the  room  may  be 
entirely  changed. — "your  nal  of  Educa- 
tion. 


THE  RELATION  OF  SCIENCE  TO  CULTURE. 


CULTURE  may,  we  think,  be  pro- 
perly described  as  that  know- 
ledge or  training  which  is  essential 
to,  at  least,  a  provisional  completeness 
ol  human  nature.  To  secure  such 
provisional  completeness  all  the  lines 
of  a  normal  human  activity  must  be 
more  or  less  occupied,  all  the  per- 
manent faculties  and  capacities  of 
the  normal  human  intellect  must 
have  a  certain  exercise  and  develop- 
ment, and  so  be  made  channels  of 
happiness  and  usefulness  to  the  in- 
dividual. Viewing  the  matter  in  this 
light,  we  see  that  while  this  or  that 
special  piece  of  knowledge  may  not 
be  necessary  .to  culture,  each  branch 
of  knowledge  and  of  thought  must 
bring  some  contribution  to  it.  Cul- 
ture implies  understanding,  apprecia- 


tion, and  some  power  of  action.  To 
have  a  mind  wholly  unexercised  in 
some  important  region  or  regions  of 
knowledge,  and  therefore  wholly  in- 
capable of  appreciating  what  may 
thence  be  drawn  for  the  general 
nourishment  of  thought  and  advance- 
ment of  civilization,  is  to  have  a 
culture  so  far  incomplete  ;  and  an  in- 
complete culture  is,  according  to  our 
present  definition,  the  negation  of 
culture.  It  may  be  that  in  the  case 
of  no  human  being  is  our  idea  of 
culture  fully  realized ;  still,  for  all 
that,  the  idea  may  be  a  good  one. 
Manifestly,  the  aim  of  culture  is  to 
give  such  perfection  to  human  nature 
as  it  is  capable  of — to  develope  not 
one  set  of  faculties  only,  but  all 
faculties  ;  and  so  far  it  is  correct  to 
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speak  of  (realized)  culture  as  "a 
provisional  completeness  of  human 
nature." 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  objected  by 
some  that  the  definition  of  culture 
here  given  is  calculated  to  lend  aid 
and  comfort  to  that  spirit  of  dilettan- 
teism  which  has  proved  itself  so 
serious  an  impediment  in  the  past  to 
the  progress  of  true  knowledge. 
Under  the  pretext,  it  will  be  said,  of 
aiming  at  some  kind  of  completeness 
of  intellectual  outfit,  many  will  be 
found  contenting  themselves  with 
mere  surface  knowledge,  and  shirk- 
ing all  the  hard  work  inseparable 
from  a  proper  grounding  in  any  one 
branch  of  study.  To  this  we  can 
only  reply  that  the  requirements  of 
our  definition  would  not  really  be  met 
by  such  a  course  as  this,  and  that 
nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  ex- 
pose the  charlatan  who  not  only 
knew  nothing  well  but  had  no  proper 
measure  of  his  own  ignorance.  A 
large  part  of  culture,  as  we  here 
understand  it,  consists  in  having 
some  due  appreciation  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  those  fields  of 
knowledge  which  we  have  not  been 
able  to  make  our  own.  We  recog- 
nize the  man  of  culture  not  less  by 
his  diffidence  in  regard  to  those 
things  he  has  not  mastered,  and  upon 
which  he  does  not  venture  even  to 
have  an  opinion,  than  by  the  confid- 
ence and  precision  with  which  he 
moves  in  subjects  that  he  has  more 
or  less  made  his  own.  Show  us  the 
man  who,  on  the  strength  of  a  little 
general  reading,  will  express  opinions 
right  and  left,  or  who  argues  deduc- 
tively, with  reckless  confidence,  from 
a  few  general  principles  settled  in  his 
own  mind,  and  we  shall  show  you 
one  who  has  never  risen  to  the  con- 
ception of  culture  which  we  are  here 
endeavouring  to  set  forth.  "  The 
fear  of  the  Lord,"  says  an  admirable 
proverb,  "  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom ;  ■'  and  the  first  lesson  in  culture 


is  the  correction  of  that  error  to 
which,  as  Bacon  has  pointed  out,  all 
untutored  minds  are  prone,  of  suppos- 
ing in  nature  a  greater  simplicity  than 
really  exists. 

Now,  the  contribution  which  science 
brings  to  culture  is  this  : 

1.  It  imparts  actual  knowledge  of 
the  condition  and  constitution  of  the 
external  world. 

2.  It  trains  the  observing  and  rea- 
soning faculties. 

3.  It  imparts  a  knowledge  of  its 
own  methods,  and  by  so  doing  gives 
the  mind  a  new  consciousness  of  its 
powers  ;  for  the  methods  of  science 
are  simply  the  labour-saving  methods 
of  the  mind  itself. 

We  see,  therefore,  its  relation  to 
culture.  That  wholeness  of  the  mind 
of  which  we  have  spoken  is  mani- 
festly incompatible  with  gross  ignor- 
ance and  error  in  regard  to  the  source 
whence  all  sense-impressions  flow.  It 
is  not  culture  to  be  floundering  amid 
hopelessly  erroneous  hypotheses,  nor 
to  see  things  only  with  the  untrained 
eye  of  sense  instead  of  with  the 
inward  eye  of  instructed  reason. 
Culture — intellectual  wholeness — re- 
quires that  we  should  see  the  world 
as  those  see  it  who  have  studied  its 
phenomena  and  laws;  not  that  we 
should  know  all  that  each  specialist 
knows — a  manifest  impossibility — 
but  that  we  should  in  a  general  way 
know  what  report  has  been  brought 
from  each  great  field  of  inquiry.  So, 
in  the  days  of  Columbus,  .culture  did 
not  require  that  each  man  should 
visit  the  new  continent  for  himself; 
but  culture  did  require  that  each 
should  know  that  a  new  continent 
had  been  discovered,  and  what  its 
general  features  were,  so  far  as  it 
had  been  explored.  The  man  of 
culture  to-day  should  be  able  to  speak 
of  the  world  as  it  is  now  known  to  be, 
not  as  it  was  supposed  to  be  fifty,  or 
a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  years  ago. 

Secondly,  science  trains  the  observ- 
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ing  and  reasoning  faculties.  The 
habit  of  direct  observation  of  Nature 
is  one  of  the  most  important  that 
any  human  being  can  acquire.  By 
bringing  the  observer  into  direct  con- 
tact with  Nature,  it  gives  a  healthy 
concreteness  to  his  conceptions.  He 
who  misses  this  training  in  early  lite 
will  not  be  likely  to  make  good  the 
deficiency  in  later  years.  Many  men, 
who  have  naturally  good  reasoning 
powers,  find  themselves  condemned 
to  more  or  less  of  intellectual  sterility, 
simply  because  what  we  may  call  the 
fact-grasping  faculty  has  never  been 
developed  in  them.  If  they  had 
materials  to  work  with,  they  could  do 
good  work ;  but  they  have  not  the 
materials,  and  do  not  seem  to  knovv 
how  to  gather  them.  They  live  in  a 
too  attenuated  air  :  like  the  ancestral 
ghosts  whom  Myrtle  Hazard  saw  in 
her  dream,  they  call  for  "  breath  ! 
breath  !  " — the  breath  that  no  living 
soul  need  lack  who  will  but  go  to 
Nature  for  a  supply.  It  may  be  said, 
indeed,  that  a  logical  faculty  without 
a  strong  sense  for  the  concrete  is  a 
source  of  danger  to  its  possessor, 
leading  him  afar  on  the  seas  of  specu- 
lation, with  no  guide  but  a  few 
charts  and  his  own  dead-reckoning. 
He  who  can  observe  Nature,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  like  the  mariner  who 
can  "  take  the  sun,"  and  know  his 
exact  position  from  day  to  day. 
Many  of  the  intellectual  evils  of  the 
present  time  spring  from  the  too 
wide-spread  use  ofintellectual  faculties 
untrained  by  the  study  of  Nature,  and 
therefore  unchecked  by  any  due  sense 
of  the  complexities  which  the  pro- 
blems of  life  present.  Science  teaches 
caution ;  it  teaches  the  paramount 
importance  of  verification,  and  creates 
not  only  a  distrust  of,  but  a  certain 
lack  of  interest  in,  conclusions  that 
have  not  been  reached  by  proper 
methods,  and  which  do  not  admit  of 
verification.  Scientific  men,  in  general, 
it  will   be  observed,  are  not  revolu- 


tionary in  their  opinions  ;  they  work 
on  patiently,  and  hate  nothing  so 
much  as  premature  production  of 
results.  They  ofien  have  occasion  to 
smile  at  the  confidence  with  which 
mere  theorizers  undertake  to  tell  the 
world  what  the  whole  significance  oT 
their  work  is. 

The  methods  of  science  are,  as  we 
have  said,  the  labour-saving  de- 
vices of  the  human  mind.  They  are 
the  choicest  and  most  precious  results' 
of  the  travail  of  the  human  intellect 
upon  the  phenomena  of  its  environ- 
ment. Not  to  know  something  of 
them  is,  in  a  wide  sense,  one  of  the 
worst  forms  of  self-ignorance,  for  the 
intellect  that  has  worked  out  and 
established  these  methods  is  not  any 
individual  intellect,  but  the  intellect 
of  the  race.  We  are  all  entitled  to 
our  share  in  what  the  race  has  accom- 
plished. And  shall  we  supinely  and 
ingloriously  consent  to  be  ignorant 
of  the  intellectual  triumphs  that  the 
race  has  won  ?  The  man  of  culture 
must  have  a  consciousness  of  his  own 
best  self,  and  must  have  it  in  his 
power  to  live  his  best  habitually,  and 
not  be  dependent  upon  critical  occa- 
sions to  reveal  what  his  capacities 
are.  The  function  of  culture  is  to 
redeem  us  from  the  sway  of  chance, 
and  make  us  fully  masters  of  our- 
selves. We  see, then,  what  it  must  be, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  culture,  to 
know  the  ways  of  Science,  and  to  be 
able  to  trace  her  shining  footsteps 
along  some  of  the  grander  paths  of 
discovery.  We  see,  too,  what,  from 
the  same  point  of  view,  it  must  be 
not  to  know  anything  of  all  this,  but 
to  live  in  a  world  the  phenomena  of 
which  never  reflect  back  the  light  of 
law  into  the  understanding,  or  con- 
vey any  clear  suggestion  of  the  con- 
quests which  the  human  mind  has 
achieved.  To  think  that,  not  so  long 
ago,  this  condition  of  mind  was  thought 
by  many,  yes,  by  most,  quite  compati- 
ble   with    "  culture  !  "     Times    are 
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changing,  fortunately,  and  we  trust 
that  few  men  of  intelligence  are  now 
to  be  found  who  would  dispute  our 
definition  of  culture  as  a  certain  pro- 
visional completeness  of  the  human 


mind  in  the  sum  and  development  of 
its  faculties,  or  who  would  deny  that, 
to  constitute  such  completeness,  a 
liberal  scientifictraining  is  wholly  indis- 
pensable.— Popular  Science   Monthly. 


EDITORIAL. 


•     THE  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO 
CARLYLE. 

A  CONTRIBUTOR  to  our  pages 
makes  some  reference  to  Car- 
lyle's  political    doctrines,    which    are 
seemingly  hard  to  understand,  or  if 
understood    aright,    are    difficult    to 
reconcile  with.  Carlyle's  sincerity,  his 
manifest  desire   to  do  right,  and  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  denounces 
all  wrong-doing  and   wrong-thinking. 
Carlyle  was,  above  all  things,  a  man 
of  convictions ;  and  though  unques- 
tionably his  influence  is  ever  on  the 
side  of  righteousness,  it  is,  we  confess, 
not   easy    to    endorse    his    view    of 
government    by    an    Aristocracy    of 
Intellect  with  due  regard  for  justice 
and   the   largest   freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual.    To  this  extent  we  are  in 
sympathy    with    our    correspondent, 
and,  with  some  qualifications,  we  share 
his  views.     But  Prophets  and  Seers 
are  not  always  to  be  judged  by  ordin- 
ary canons  of  criticism.     As  a  writer 
has  pointed  out,  allowance  has  to  be 
made    for    "  a  certain  intolerance  of 
their  immediate  surroundings,  a  cer- 
tain   visionariness    of  speculation,    a 
retrograde   and   reactionary  impulse, 
a  generous  weariness  as  of  those  born 
out  of  due  time."     But,  while  we  put 
forward  this  plea  for  the  great  censor 
of  the  age,  whose  voice  has  been  "a 
cry   in    the   wilderness,"  we   are    far 
from  joining  in  the  condemnation  of 
his  Hero-Worship;  still  less  do  we  fail 
to  sympathize  with  his  deification  of 
force,  in  the  sense  in  which  Carlyle 


really  meant  to  commend  that  symbol 
of  power.     Even  as  he  is   ordinarily 
interpreted,  there  is  much  in  Carlyle's 
political  opinions  that  calls  for  com- 
mendation, and  no  little  virtue  in  his 
Hero-Worship.       There    come   times 
when  a    Cromwell  is  necessary,  and 
his    work    is    beneficent.     In    these 
days   of  vacillation  and  compromise, 
one  cannot  help  having  a  lurking  sym- 
pathy for  autocratic  governments,  for 
vigorous  administration    in  the  indi- 
vidual  or   in   the    state,  and  for  the 
kingly  intellect  that  reduces  chaos  to 
order,    and    sits    heavily  on  anarchy 
and  idleness.     With   popular  suffrage 
and  the  gospel  that  "  Jack's  as  good 
as    his  master,"   we  have  got  rid  of 
reverence  and  much  that  was  formerly 
noble   in   life    and   living  \  and  with 
democracy    has    come    demagogism, 
disbelief  and    dynamitism.     We    do 
not  say  that  the  forces  that  have  been 
let  loose  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury will  not  in  time  slough  off  their 
undue  license,  and  be  brought  back 
to  conservatism  and  decency.     Good, 
we    believe,  will   ultimately   prevail ; 
and   we   have  hope   that   the    better 
part   of  the   community   will  always 
leaven  the  worse.     Danger  is  always 
the    more   menacing   during   a   time 
of  transition.     New  enthusiasms  are 
apt   to    take    on    a   certain   sort    of 
fanaticism  ;    and,     at    present,     we 
have    the    doctrine   preached  of  the 
elevation  of  the  many  by  the  level- 
ling of  the  few.     It  was  in  the  few 
tliat  Carlyle  had  hope,  and  to  the  few 
he  looked  for  all  that  was  beneficent 
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in  intellect  and  in  morals.  We  say 
in  morals,  for  it  is  a  mistaken  notion 
that  Carlyle's  doctrine  of  "  Might  is 
Right "  did  not  have  regard  to  the 
moral  consequences  of  the  acts  of 
those  he  would  fain  make  the  "  Real 
Rulers."  On  any  other  view,  how 
could  he  consistently  cry,  as  he  ever 
and  sincerely  did,  that  God's  will  in 
all  things  should  be  supreme?  Might, 
he  saw,  was  endowed  with  courage 
and  with  purpose  ;  its  correlative  in 
his  eyes  was  wholly  ignoble.  In 
Carlyle's  opinion,  as  Froude  remarks, 
no  remedy  lay  in  political  liberty  : 
anarchy  alone  lay  there,  and  wretched- 
ness and  ruin.  "  The  battle,"  he 
adds,  "  is  no  longer  even  to  the  strong, 
who  have  at  least  the  one  virtue  of 
courage  ;  the  battle  is  to  the  cunning, 
in  whom  there  is  no  virtue  at  all." 
Hence  Carlyle's  apotheosis  of  Might, 
for  in  Might  was  wisdom,  according 
to  his  conception  of  its  essence  and 
being.  The  wisest  and  the  ablest 
he  always  associated  together.  His 
theory,  properly  understood,  was  that 
Right  inherently  was  mighty,  and 
that  Right  was  the  one  thing  the  world 
wanted,  and  whether  it  wanted  it  or 
not,  Right  would  prevail.  This  view 
is  set  forth  in  the  33rd  Chapter  of  the 
2nd  Volume  of  Froude's  Biography 
of  Carlyle,  which  we  commend  to  the 
persual  of  all  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  regard  to  Carlyle's  political  gospel 
that  "Might  is  Right."  Says  Mr. 
Froude  : 

Carlyle  was  often  taunted  —  once,  I 
think,  by  Mr.  Lecky — with  believing  in 
nothing  but  the  divine  right  of  strength.  To 
me,  as  I  read  him,  he  seems  to  say,  on  the 
contrary,  that,  as  this  universe  is  constructed, 
it  is  "  Right  "  only  that  is  strong.  He  says 
himself : 

"  With  respect  to  that  poor  heresy  of 
Might  being  the  symbol  of  Right  '  to  a  cer- 
tain great  and  venerable  author,'  I  shall 
have  to  tell  Lecky  one  day  that  quite  the 
converse  or  reverse  is  the  great  and  venerable 
author's  real  opinion,  namely,  that  Right  is 
the  eternal  symbol  of  Mi^ht  :  as  I  hope  he, 
one  day,  descending  miles  and  leagues  beyond 


his  present  philosophy,  will,  with  amazement 
and  real  gratification,  discover  ;  and  that,  irv 
fact,  he  probably  never  met  with  a  son  of 
Adam  more  contemptuous  of  Might  except 
where  it  rests  on  the  above  origin." 


ART   EDUCATION. 

THE  Report  of  the  Minister  of 
Education  on  Art  Schools  would 
be  satisfactory  reading  and  valuable 
for  reference  were  it  not  such  a  diffuse 
mass  of  compilations  with  some 
omissions.  It  naively  states  that 
"  Art  in  this  country  has  long  been 
considered  as  an  amusement  or  a 
luxury."  Educators  and  others,  whose 
opinions  are  of  weight  and  value,  have 
thought  otherwise,  maintaining  that 
an  art  instruction  was  the  necessary 
complement  of  a  polite  education. 
It  might  just  as  well  be  said  that  in 
this  country  it  has  long  been  con- 
sidered that  a  University  Education 
was  an  amusement  or  a  luxury.  The 
Report  immediately  affirms  that  "Art 
is  not  the  privilege  of  a  class,  but  is 
individual  and  universal,  and  that 
there  is  no  department  of  science,  or 
art,  or  industry  where  it  is  not  called 
into  requisition,"  p.  233.  A  list  of 
industries  benefited  by  Art  Educa- 
tion is  given,  but  its  applicability  to 
many  of  them  is  not  apparent.  For 
instance,  screw  factories  would  be 
benefited  by  a  knowledge  of  drawing 
and  colour  on  the  part  of  the  em^ 
ploye's  who  run  the  machinery  for 
turning  out  screws.  The  same  could 
have  been  said  of  barbers  and  wig- 
makers,  but  these  industries  have  un- 
fortunately been  overlooked.  A  com- 
putation is  also  given  that  over  150,- 
000  persons  are  employed  in  the 
Dominion  to  whom  drawing  and 
painting  and  modelling  would  be 
highly  beneficial.  It  would  have  been 
better  to  have  given  the  statistics  for 
Ontario. 

It  is  briefly  stated  that  •'  the  Ontario 
Society  of  Artists,  which  formerly  had 
charge  of  the  Ontario  School  of  Art, 
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resigned  its  connection  with  the  school 
last  summer,  and  that  it  is  now 
entirely  conducted  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Educational  Department. 
The  Society  is  deserving  of  much 
praise  for  its  efforts  in  connection 
with  the  School  of  Art."  But  why 
the  management  of  their  school  was 
relinquished  by  the  Society  of  Artists 
is  not  stated,  as  it  should  have  been 
in  justice  to  them  and  the  reasons 
given  for  their  taking  a  course  which  I 
has  resulted  in  an  entire  disconnection 
with  the  school. 

A  pleasing  feature  in  the  Report  is 
the  number  of  teachers  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  Summer  Classes. 
Credit  is  due  to  those  teachers  who 
relinquished  so  large  a  portion  of  their 
holiday  and  period  for  rest;  but  it  is 
questionable  wisdom  to  work  fourteen 
hours  each  day  in  an  allotted  period  set 
apartfor  rest  and  recuperation.  "  One 
hundred  and  two  teachers  presented 
themselves,  and  all  passed  in  Geometry. 
It  is  not  probable  that  such  a  success- 
ful examination  is  known  in  the  history 
of  Art  Education,  for  we  find  even  in 
Paris,  when  the  examination  of  teach- 
ers for  drawing  to.ok  place,  about 
twelve  years  ago,  on  the  basis  of  the 
South  Kensington  Training  School  for 
teachers,  at  the  first  examination 
out  of  171  only  13  passed  in  Geo- 
metry, and  at  the  second  examination 
only  1 1  out  of  90  students  passed  in 
this  subject,"  vide  p.  235.  This  is 
not  a  fair  statement  or  comparison  or 
proof  of  success,  for  that  depends  on 
the  standard  of  examination.  Prob- 
ably the  Parisian  students  had  a  very 
different  Board  of  Examiners ;  but 
this  must  be  said,  that  it  is  admitted 
in  the  Report  that  "  our  Canadian 
students  (meaning  school  teachers) 
certainly  had  the  advantage  of  being 
already  familiar  with  Euclid  and  theory, 
and  only  re(}uired  the  further  practical 
knowledge  how  to  construct  these 
figures,"  p.   235. 

It  is  a  matter  for  rejoicing  that   so 


many  teachers  obtained  certificates  in 
Freehand,  Linear  Perspective,  Model 
Drawing  and  Blackboard  Drawing ; 
and,  even  allowing  that  the  standard  of 
examination  was  not  high,  they  have 
acquired  an  impetus  which  continued 
study  will  amplify  into  solidity.  Their 
eagerness  and  selfsacrifice  to  gain 
knowledge  is  a  prophecy  of  advance- 
ment in  Art.  Considering  the  neces- 
sity of  rest  to  a  teacher,  it  would 
be  a  wise  course  to  meet  him 
half  way,  and  pi'o  tern  extend  the 
holidays.  Such  an  extension  would  be 
for  the  public  good,  and  could  not 
with  any  grace  be  objected  to,  for 
the  advantages  of  drawing  would  the 
sooner  be  within  the  reach  of  the 
pupils  of  the  schools.  In  the  teach- 
ing of  drawing,  the  kind  of  instruction, 
scope  and  bearing,  should  be  carefully 
considered  and  have  a  practical  and 
solid  form,  independently  of  theo- 
retical notions,  which  often  are  the  chief 
reliance  of  superficial  directors,  who 
gain  their  knowledge  from  printed 
reports  and  hurried  visits  to  schools 
ot  art.  In  short,  drawing  to  be  of 
service  must  be  true  teaching,  its 
movement  and  direction  propelled  by 
those  who  have  practical  experience 
and  knowledge. 

In  The  Educational  Monthly 
may  be  found  proofs  of  limited  know- 
ledge. The  puerile  form  of  some  of 
the  Department  examination  papers 
shows  what  slight  attainments  pass 
current.  Did  we  not  hope  for  better 
things  the  outlook  would  be  dis- 
heartening !  The  phrase,  industrial 
drawing,  is  a  comprehensive  one ;  it 
embraces  so  much,  yet  the  benefit 
accruing  to  a  learner  is  dependent  on 
the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  and  on  his 
capability  of  unfolding  and  cultivat- 
ing the  natural  powers  of  observation 
and  imitation  of  the  person  taught. 
Among  many,  one  defect  in  Smith's 
Manuals  is  the  promise  of  so  much, 
with  such  poor  results.  Pupils  who 
produce    pretty  geometrical   arrange- 
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ments — which,  by-the-bye,  look  so 
original  to  those  unacquainted  with 
geometrical  combinations — little  know 
the  slight  value  they  really  possess, 
for  in  sober  reality  they  are  of  no 
value  whatever — such  pupils,  when 
given  some  natural  form  to  copy, 
find  themselves  incapable,  for  they 
cannot  as  heretofore  measure  and 
sub-divide,  and  their  pretty  draw- 
ings of  zig-zag  mouldings  and  others 
of  the  like  kind  have  resulted  in 
slight  practical  benefit,  and  have  rather 
led  them  into  bondage,  putting  their 
higher  faculties  to  sleep.  The  idea 
is  prevalent  that  the  teaching  of  in- 
dustrial drawing  in  elementary  form 
must  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
artizan,  but  it  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out,  especially  bv  Mr.  Ruskin 
("The  Two  Paths,"  p.  90),  "that  all 
the  best  decorative  design  which  has 
hitherto  existed  has  been  that  of  men 
well  trained  in  the  highest  forms  of 
drawing,  and  skilled  in  delineating 
the  human  figure  and  animal  forms  of 
all  kinds."  He  also  shows  the  "  utter 
impossibility  of  beautiful  decorations 
by  men  unaccustomed  to  the  sight  of 
beauty,  artistic  or  natural."  Mr. 
Ruskin  means  that  beauty,  artistic  or 
natural,  must  find  a  responsive  echo 
in  the  mind  to  be  seen  at  all,  and  the 
Art  Education  which  does  this  is  alone 
worthy  of  support,  encouragement,  or 
extension.  With  such  a  purpose  in 
view.  Art  Education  would  look 
beyond  the  mere  training  of  the  young 
artisan  in  simple  elementary  industrial 
form  and  design — it  would  aim  at  a 
general  advancement  of  the  public 
taste  by  such  a  course  of  instruction 
as  would  have  for  its  principle  the 
dissemination  of  art  knowledge  as  a 
formative  power.  The  artificer  in 
artistic  embellishment  has  to  depend 
on  the  public  taste,  and  higher  or 
purer  taste  cannot  be  secured  if  the 
public  be  too  ignorant  to  appreciate,  or 
be  unable  to  decide  on  the  true  merits 
of  the  production. 


The  first  step  of  advance  in  Art  is 
accurate  representation  of  form,  a 
safe  foundation  for  every  kind  of  super- 
structureand  which,  once  mastered,  will 
never  be  lost.  By  setting  a  pupil  to 
draw  from  nature  or  good  models,  he 
is  withdrawn  from  mere  lesson  learning ; 
and  is  enabled  to  find  out  something 
for  himself,  which  is  an  important  step 
in  Art  Education.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  making  drawing  a  part  of  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  this  fair 
Ontario  of  ours  will  be  in  the  direction 
of  good  outline  drawing  and  represent- 
ation of  natural  forms;  the  general 
intelligence  must  gain  greatly  from 
that  close  accuracy  of  eye  which  is  the 
result  of  careful  drawing  from  Nature. 
The  artist  workman  would  soon  get 
beyond  leaves,  acorns  and  ferns, ^and 
put  some  thought  into  his  work,  ex- 
pressing in  form  and  colour  the  beauty 
he  has  seen. 


COLERIDGE'S   RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY. 

IN  our  February  number  we  had 
something  to  say  of  Coleridge's 
Ancient  Mariner,  and  his  theory  of 
poetic  style,  based  upon  Mr.  Traill's 
brief  biography  of  the  author  in  the 
"  English  Men  of  Letters "  series. 
Since  the  issue  of  Mr.  Traill's  mono- 
graph, Principal  Tulloch,  of  St.  An- 
drew's, has  published  a  paper  in  the 
Fortnightly  Review,  dealing  with 
"Coleridge  as  a  Spiritual  Thinker." 
In  it  the  Principal  pays  a  high  com- 
pliment to  Mr.  Traill  as  a  literary 
critic,  but  deems  it  necessary  to  sup- 
plement his  work  with  a  brief  article 
reviewing  Coleridge's  position  and 
merits  as  a  religious  philosopher. 
"  Mr.  Traill  cannot  be  said,"  remarks 
Principal  Tulloch,  "to  have  even  at- 
tempted any  estimate  of  Coleridge  as 
a  spiritual  thinker.  It  may  be  ques- 
tioned how  far  he  has  recognized  that 
there  is  a  spiritual  side  to  all  his 
thoughts,  without   which  neither  his 
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poetry  nor  his  criticism  can  be  fully 
understood,  cleverly  as  they  may  be 
judged."  Mr.  Traill  has  in  some 
measure  anticipated  the  objection  of 
Principal  Tulloch,  and  has  explained 
why  he  has  not  dwelt  upon  this  char- 
acteristic of  Coleridge,  though  he  has 
not  altogether  ignored  it.  The  ex- 
planation may  not  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Reverend  Principal,  or  to  those 
who  are  more  deeply  versed  than  Mr. 
Traill  acknowledges  himself  to  be  in 
metaphysics.  Such  as  it  is,  it  is  only 
justice  to  Mr.  Traill  to  state  it.  He 
admits  that  no  account  of  Coleridge's 
life  could  be  complete  without  some 
brief  glance  at  the  mystic's  attempt 
to  "  lead  the  world  to  true  religion  by 
the  road  of  transcendental  phil- 
osopliy."  But  he  adds,  that  it  is 
difficult  for  those  who  have  been 
trained  in  a  wholly  different  school  of 
thought  to  do  justice  to  processes  of 
reasoning  carried  on  in  terms  of  the 
inconceivable ;  and  still  more  difficult 
to  be  sure  that  you  have  done  justice 
to  it  after  all  has  been  said  !  This,  of 
course,  is  an  admission  that  Mr.  Traill 
feels  himself,  in  the  main,  unequal  to 
the  task  of  grappling  with  Coleridge's 
religious  system ;  but  the  admission 
can  hardly  be  to  his  discredit,  for  to 
do  the  transcendental  philosophy  jus- 
tice a  writer  must  be  either  a  disciple 
of  Coleridge  or,  as  Mr.  Traill  puts  it, 
feign  familiarity  with  the  incompre- 
hensible. 

Let  us  look  for  a  little,  however,  at 
what  Principal  Tulloch  has  to  say  of 
Coleridge  "as  a  spiritual  thinker." 
He  speaks  of  him  as  having  raised  the 
mind  of  the  time,  and  given  it  new 
and  wide  impulses.  Ranking  him  in 
the  category  of  high  spiritual  genius 
with  Milton,  Hooker,  and  Jeremy 
Taylor,  he  endows  him  with  the 
possession  of  "  the  same  elevation  of 
feeling,  the  same  profound  grasp  of 
moral  and  spiritual  ideas,  the  same 
wide  range  of  vision."  He  admits 
that   it   may  seem  absurd    to   speak 


thus  of  Coleridge,  as  a  great  spiritual 
power,  or  as  an  eminently  healthy 
writer  in  the  higher  regions  of  thought, 
in  view  of  the  moral  failings  of  the 
man.  But  while  he  deplores  the 
latter,  he  nevertheless  recognizes  the 
fact  that  Coleridge  created  a  real 
epoch  in  Christian  thought,  and 
brought  to  it  a  new  force  of  religious 
insight.  In  proof  of  this  he  cites  his 
Aids  to  Reflection^  which  he  affirms 
did  much  "to  transform  and  renew 
the  current  ideas  of  his  time  about 
religion."  This  he  did  by  vitalizing 
Christianity,  so  as  to  transform  it  from 
a  mere  creed,  or  collection  of  articles, 
into  a  living  mode  of  thought,  em- 
bracing all  human  activity.  "Cole- 
ridge's most  distinctive  work,"  Prin- 
cipal Tulloch  remarks,  "  was  to  re- 
store the  broken  harmony  between 
reason  and  religion,  by  enlarging  the 
conception  of  both,  but  of  the  latter 
especially — by  showing  how  man  is 
essentially  a  religious  being,  having 
a  definite  spiritual  constitution  apart 
from  which  the  very  idea  of  religion 
becomes  impossible." 

This  is  the  work  which  has  been  so 
ceaselessly  carried  on  by  Christian 
writers  since  Coleridge's  day.  The 
clamour  during  this  period  has  ever 
been  for  proof,  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity that  will  satisfy  reason  and 
lead  men  back  to  God.  Science  has 
meantime  come  in,  and  by  its  methods, 
and  often  by  its  hard  materialism,  has 
made  it  difficult  to  see  anything  in  or 
about  us  that  reveals  the  Father,  and 
will  take  no  note  of  His  work  in  the 
conscience,  or  heed  His  voice  in  the 
heart.  Beliefs  that  are  not  grounded 
upon  physical  demonstration  and 
mathematical  proof,  it  will  have  none 
of ;  and  the  whole  vision  of  faith  is  in 
danger  of  being  destroyed  or  dis- 
astrously obscured.  To  satisfy  the 
arrogant  claims  of  reason  in  this 
matter  of  faith  might  well  fill  the 
earnest,  confiding  mind  with  a  sense 
of  fear  and  of  failure.     But  incredulity 
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in  these  times  is  so  hostile,  and  its 
attitude  so  Httle  disposed  to  believe, 
that  no  evidence  that  faith  rests  upon 
is  likely  to  make  much  impression 
on  it,  and  scepticism  for  a  time,  we 
fear,  must  prevail.  But  faith,  however 
it  may  be  derided  by  the  present 
thought  of  the  age,  is  not  despondent ; 
still  less  is  it  disposed  to  abandon  all 
that  cheers  and  consoles  it  at  the  bid- 
ding of  what  may  be  but  a  transient 
wave  of  hardened  disbelief  and  erring 
doubt. 

Coleridge's  philosophy,  however 
mystic  at  times  it  is,  recognizes  as 
the  essence  of  Christianity  the  spiri- 
tual nature  of  man,  and  a  self-power, 
or  will,  at  the  root  of  all  his  being. 
"  I  assume,''  Coleridge  says,  "a  some- 
thing the  proof  of  which  no  man  can 
give  to  another,  yet  every  man  may 
find  for  himself."  Hence  his  assump- 
tion that  Christian  philosophy,  or  the- 
ology, in  the  popular  phrase,  rests 
upon  three  ultimate  facts,  namely, 
"  the  reality  of  the  law  of  conscience, 
the  existence  of  a  responsible  will  as 
the  subject  of  that  law,  and  lastly,  the 
existence  of  God  Himself."  The  first, 
he  adds,  "  is  a  fact  of  consciousness ; 
the  second,  a  fact  of  reason  neces- 
sarily concluded  from  the  first ;  and 
the  third,  a  fact  of  history  interpreted 
by  both."  These,  as  Principal  Tul- 
loch  states,  were  the  radical  data  of 
the  religious  philosophy  of  Coleridge  : 
and,  as  he  properly  points  out,  "  they 
imply  a  general  conception  of  religion 
which  was  revolutionary  for  his  age." 
Though  there  is  much  in  his  phil- 
osophy of  pure  Platonism,  there  is  not 
a  little  that  is  intellectually  stimulat- 
ing and  spiritually  edifying.  Much 
of  his  thought  was  wholly  speculative, 
but  its  speculative  character  was  the 
living  expression  of  the  spiritual  con- 
sciousness. Though  his  metaphysical 
habit  obscures  much  of  his  thought,  it 
will  repay  the  modern  scholar  to  find 
out  what  it  really  is. 


TORONTO  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

TWO  important  changes  have  been 
made,  in  the  staff  of  the  Toronto 
Normal  School.  Dr.  Davies,  after 
many  years'  service,  first  as  Assistant 
Master, and  subsequently  as  Principal, 
has  given  way  to  Mr.  Kirkland,  the 
Science  Master  of  the  School ;  and 
Mr.  Clare,  the  teacher  of  writing  and 
book-keeping  in  the  Normal  and  Mod- 
el Schools  for  nearly  twenty  years,  has 
been  dismissed,  to  make  way  for  a 
new  man.  The  reasons  must  surely 
be  weighty,  to  justify  the  summary  dis- 
missal of  two  public  servants  of  such 
long  standing  as  these  two  gentlemen. 
We  have  no  desire  to  become  the 
apologist  of  Dr.  Davies,  but  the  same 
reasons  which  justify  his  dismissal 
now,  had  equal  cogency  ten  years  ago, 
and  since  the  Government  retained 
him  in  its  services  so  long,  in  spite  of 
all  the  fault  finding  there  has  been,  it 
would  only  be  following  well  estab- 
lished precedents,  to  provide  him  with 
some  position  in  which  his  services 
would  still  be  of  use  to  the  country. 
If  the  Minister  is  at  a  loss  for  an 
example,  we  would  remind  him  of  the 
change  that  was  made  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Brantford  Asylum,  a  few 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Clare  has  hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  efficient 
and  pains-taking  teachers  in  the  Nor- 
mal and  Model  Schools.  Indeed  we 
know  of  no  man  who  has  done  better 
work  in  the  service  of  the  Department, 
and  performed  his  duty  more  consci- 
entiously. Why  then  is  he,  a  faith- 
ful and  useful  public  servant,  cast  a- 
drift  without  any  adequate  recognition 
of  his  past  services  ?  Perhaps,  to  use 
Voltaire's  phrase,  it  is  done  to  en- 
courage the  others.  In  no  well  or- 
dered private  establishment,  would  a 
man  who  had  given  the  best  years  of 
his  life  to  its  service,  be  so  ruthlessly 
dealt  with. 

The  Minister  has  the  evident  desire, 
in  administering  the  affairs  of  his  de- 
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partment,  to  secure  as  much  efficiency 
as  is  consistent  with  economy.  We 
quite  approve  of  this ;  but  let  him  do 
it  in  a  manner  consistent  with  his 
position  as  the  Minister  of  an  im- 
portant Province,  and  not  as  if  he 
were  the  trustee  of  a  school  section. 


We  are  gratified  to  know  that  the 
result  of  the  case  Barrett  vs.  Telford, 
at  the  recent  Assizes  held  in  Walker- 
ton,  was  in  favour  of  the  defendant, 
who  is  Head  Master  of  the  Model 
School  in  the  town  named. 

A  number  of  Mr.  Telford's  pupils 
engaged  in  a  fight  during  the  "  noon 
spell,"   but    outside    of    the    school 


premises.  For  this,  they  were  pun- 
ished corporally  by  the  Head  Master. 
Two  of  the  belligerents  thus  chastised 
were  sons  of  his  honour  Judge  Bar- 
rett, who  indignantly  repudiated  the 
legal  right  of  Mr.  Telford  to  inflict 
punishment  under  such  circum- 
stances. It  was  not  claimed  that 
the  castigation  was  excessive,  but 
simply  that  the  fault  having  been 
committed  outside  of  the  school 
grounds,  the  teacher  had  no  authority. 
Judge  Cameron,  who  tried  the  case, 
ruled  otherwise,  and  it  is  well  for  the 
discipline  of  schools  generally  that 
Mr.  Telford  has  been  upheld.  We 
heartily  congratulate  him  upon  the 
result. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


NOTE  ON  SOLUTION. 

By  E.  Frisby,    M.A.,   Prof.  Mathematics, 

U.  S.  N.  Observatory,  Washington. 

If  three  lines 
are  drawn  from 
a  point  in  a  tri- 
angle making 
angles  120° 
C  with  each  other 
we   obtain   the 

three  given  equations ; 

also  {xy  ■\- yz -V  zx)  sin   I20°  =  2  A  , 

or  9  (xy+yz  +  zx)^ 


r  '■,  or  xy  +  ys  +  z  x   —    -  ; 

3 
:  2  {x'^  +  y"^  +  z"^)  +Xy+yz  +  zx; 

+  r 


^(6''+c^  -a«)  +r 


.-.  x+y  +  z  =^ — I 

ii^+c"^  -a^  =2x-  +  xy  +  xz  - yz, 
r 
i5*-f-c:*  -  a*+  -- =2.«*  +  2jfy  +  2X2 
3 

—  2x{x\y-^rz)  ; 


3  n/2  (^■^+c2-l-«^-|-r)' 
We  might  have  dispensed  with  the  geometri- 
cal figure  by  forming  the  equation 

^a-'b'^  -  (a-"  +  b-^  -  c^)^  =  i6a*  =  - 

=  3  [xy  +  yz  +  zxY ,  this  would  have  been  the 
value,  but  the  solution  would  have  been 
indirect. 

Solution  of  No.  2  in  March  does  not  show 
that  there  are  necessarily  two,  and  only  two 
solutions  that  can  be  done  in  this  way. 

ax  +  by  +  c  —  Os 

bx-\-cy-\-a  —  oi     Eliminate  x^z 

ex  -{■ay+b  —  o) 
a[bc-a'')-\- b{ac  - b'')+c(ab - c'^)  =0, 
or  a^  +b^  +c^  -  labc  —  O, 
or  [a  +  b  +  c)  (a''  +b^  +c-  -  a  b  -  ac  -  b  c  =  O, 
either  ot  which  factors  are  therefore  — o,  and 
these  two  are  the  only  solutions. 


Solutions. 
(See  yaniiary  No.) 

+  {s-q)(s-r)^[s-r){s-p)- 
and  2s  =  p  +  q  +  r, 
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then  s/ s-p^r'^ s -q-^^"^ s-r  —  o. 
Put  p-l^-tn         \ 
q  —  m->rn         f 
r-n+l  [ 

,-.   (l+m)'-  +  [m  +  n) ■=  +  («  +  /) '^ 

—  6{lm  +  mn  =  nl), 
or  /^  +  w'^  +  «■'  =  2  (/w  4-  /«>*  +  111), 

.-.  {l+m-nY-  ^Im, 

.-.  l-^rn-n—  +2^ hn  and  (\/74- v' w)*  =«, 

.-.  v^/ -j-v^ ///-)- v/«  =0, 

and  l—s-q,  m  —  s-r,  n  —  s-p. 


QUESTIONS  IN  PHYSICS. 
By  W.  J.  Loudon,  B.A.,  Univ.  Coll. 

13.  The  letters  ABC  are  written  in  ink 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  and  an  impression  is 
taken  from  the  paper  on  a  sheet  of  blotting- 
paper.  If  this  blotting-paper  be  held  before 
a  plane  mirror  the  original  letters  are  seen  in 
their  proper  order.     Explain  this  fact. 

14.  Three  points  on  a  spherical  mirror 
when  joined  by  three  straight  lines  form  an 
equilateral  plane  triangle.  If  a  side  of  this 
triangle  be  A,  and  the  greatest  perpendicu- 
lar distance  from  the  plane  of  the  triangle  to 
the  surface  be  B,  then  the  radius  of  the  sur- 

A^      B 


face  is 


dB 


+  —• 


15- 


16. 


Show  that  I  +2  I  — 
\24, 


\24/       1.2  \^\f 


+ 


4-^H-) 

1.2.3  ^24  / 

\i  Al^Bm^C7i-0 
Ix  +  my  +  nz  —  o 
Ax  +  B_y+Cz  =  o 
a'^Ax  +  b'^By  +  c'^Cz-o 
A''  +  B-'  +  C-  =  i 
a^A-^+d^B'+c^C^/i 


24, 
.ad.  inf.  =  4. 


then  -^rz^,  +  ^, 


■b^ 


+  ^1 


By  George  Ross,  B.A.,  Math.  Master, 
C.  I.,  Gait. 

17.  B  is  the  vertical  angle  and  C  the  right 
angle  of  a  right  angled  triangle  ABC.  Pro- 
duce AB  to  D,  making  A  U  equal  to  AC, 
and  draw  DF  at  right  angles  to  AD,  to 
meet  the  bisector  of  the  angle  BAC  in  F. 
Then  is  Z?/^  equal  to  BC. 


18.  Assuming  the  centre  of  the  circle  prove 
(without  use  of  Book  III.)  that  the  opposite 
angles  of  a  quadrilateral  inscribed  in  a  circle 
are  equal  to  two  right  angles,  and  hence  prove 
that  the  angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a 
circle  are  equal. 

19.  Deduce  the  converse  of  the  first  part 
of  18. 

20.  HA  and  B  are  two  fixed  points  on  a 
fixed  circle  whose  centre  is  C,  and  QCR  any 
diameter,  the  circles  described  around  ACQ 
and  BCK  will  intersect  on  the  circle  which 
cuts  the  fixed  circle  at  right  angles  at  A  and  B. 

21.  If  the  sides  Z?C,  C^,  ^.ff  of  the  triangle 
ABC  be  divided  in  D,  E,  F,  so  that  the 
ratios  BD  to  DC,  CE  to  EA,  and  AF  to 
FB  are  each  equal  to  the  ratio  of  two  to  one, 
the  triangle  formed  by  the  intersections  of 
AD,  BE,  CF,  shall  be  one-seventh  of  the 
triangle  ABC. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  LONDON. 

Matriculation  Examination,  Jan.  1885. 

English  Language. 

Examiners  — Henry  Craik,  Esq.,  M.A., 
LL  D.,  Prof.  John  W.  Hales,  M.A. 

Not  more  than  ten  questions  are  to  be  at 
tempted.  They  must  include  the  exercise 
in  Dictation,  and  the  questions  two  and 
thirteen. 

1.  Write  out  and  punctuate  the  passage 
read  by  the  examiner. 

2.  Name  the  main  sources  which  have 
contributed  to  form  modern  English,  and 
state  the  period  at  which  the  influence  of 
each  has  been  chiefly  felt. 

3.  In  what  directions,  and  through  what 
channels  has  the  Latin  language  left  its  im- 
press on  English  ? 

4.  Show  what  suffixes  have  been  used  to 
mark  the  plural  in  English,  and  how  the 
number  of  those  in  ordinary  use  has  been 
reduced. 

5.  Explain  the  origin  of  the  suffixes  in  the 
following  words  : — Shadow,  hillock,  holy, 
busy,  farthing,  darling,  worship,  favour, 
burgess,  ceremony,  enemy,  homage,  terrace. 

6.  What  is  the  etymology  of  the  following 
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words: — Under,  over,  every,  eleven,  twenty, 
least,  near  ? 

7.  Define  a  sentence,  a  phrase  and  a 
clause,  and  give  instances  of  each. 

8.  What  traces  are  there  in  English  of  a 
perfect  formed  by  reduplication?  Can  you 
show  by  what  process  reduplication  has 
disappeared  ? 

9.  What  was  the  early  use  of  the  infini- 
tive ?  When  was  it  first  distinguished  by 
the  prefix  "  to  "  ? 

10.  Explain  and  parse  the  following 
phrases : — Methinks  ;  woe  is  rne  ;  I  was  an- 
hungered ;  I  had  as  lief, 

11.  Explain  the  formation  of  the  follow- 
ing auxiliary  verbs  : — Shall,  must,  durst, 
could,  should,  ought, 

12.  What  remains  of  case  inflection  are  to 
be  found  in  current  English  ? 

13.  Give  a  few  simple  rules  for  grammati- 
cal analysis,  and  apply  them  to  the  follow- 
ing :— 

"  The  world  beheld,  with  astonishment, 
two  Princes,  whose  rival  pretensions  had  for 
so  many  years  distracted  Europe  with  divi- 
sions, and  deluged  it  with  blood,  now  sud- 
denly bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of 
alliance." 

"  It  little  profits  that,  an  idle  king. 

By  this  still  hearth,  among  these    barren 

crags, 
Matched  with  an  aged  wife,  I  mete  and 

dole 
Unequal  laws  unto  a  savage  race, 
That    hoard,   and    sleep,    and    feed,    and 

know  not  me." 

14.  Give  the  etymology  of  the  following 
pronouns,  and  show  how  their  use  has 
varied  : — This,  that,  what,  which,  whose. 

15.  How  do  you  explain  the  formation  of 
the  suffixes  which  mark  the  tense  in  weak 
verbs  ? 


English  History  and  Modern  Geography. 

Not  more  than  ten  questions  to  be  at- 
tempted, of  which  two,  and  not  more  than 
two,  must  be  questions  in  Geography. 

History, 

1.  Sketch  the  history  of  this  island  before 
its  conquest  by  Low  German  tribes. 

2.  Give  some   account  of  the  arrival  and 


settlement   of  the   Saxons.     How   did    the 
country  come  to  be  called  England  ? 

3.  What  do  you  know  of  Anglo-Saxon 
manners  and  customs,  laws,  institutions  ? 

4.  What  were  the  more  important  results 
of  the  Danish  invasions?  How  did  they 
eventually  help  the  national  growth  ? 

5.  Tell  the  story  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. 

6.  Describe  the  Feudal  System.  When 
did  it  break  up,  and  why? 

7.  Write  a  short  life  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 
with  dates. 

8.  Enumerate  the  causes  of  the  quarrel 
between  England  and  Spain  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

9.  Give  some  idea  of  the  social  condition 
of  Elizabethan  England.  What  provision 
was  made  for  the  poor  ? 

10.  Who  were  the  "Pilgrim  Fathers"? 
Explain  fully  the  terms  Puritan,  Noncon- 
formist, Covenanter,  Presbyterian,  Inde- 
pendent. 

11.  State  as  exactly  as  you  can  the  origin 
of  the  War  between  Charles  I.  and  the 
Parliament. 

Geography. 

12.  Make  a  map  of  France,  inserting  the 
chief  rivers  and  the  chief  towns. 

13.  Where  are  Dunfermline,  Kimbolton, 
Woodstock,  Naseby,  Drogheda,  Runny- 
mede,  Donegal,  Barmouth,  Youghal,  Haver- 
ford  West  ? 

14.  Give  as  complete  a  list  as  you  can  of 
our  foreign  possessions. 

15.  Name  the  countries  that  compose 
South  America. 


Arithfnetic  and  Algebra, 

Examiners— Vxoi.   A.   G.    Greenhill,  M.A., 
Prof.  Benjamin  Williamson,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 

1.  Express  |  -  |  -  f  as  a  fractional  part  of 
l+f-^,  and  reduce  ■o'6'  of  a  guinea  to  a 
decimal  of  a  pound. 

2.  The  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
40,000,000  metres,  the  length  of  a  metre 
biing  39"37079  inches;  calculate  the  dia- 
meter of  the  earth  in   miles,   assuming  the 
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ratio  of  the  circumference  of  a  circle  to  its 
diameter  to  be  355  :  113. 
3'I4I59, 


3.  \ix^ 


find  the  value  of  jr«  and 


3600 
jr'^  to  six  places  of  decimals. 

4.  Find  the  price  of  659  bales  of  cotton, 
each  weighing  i  cwt.  i  qr.  21  lbs.,  at 
£2  3s.  i^d.  per  cwt. 

5.  Find  the  square  root  of  34967/1  to 
four  places  of  decimals. 

6.  Find  the  simplest  form  of  the  expression^ 
(l-a')(  I  -  ^')  (I  -  g'')  +  {a-bc)[b  -  ac)[c-ab) 

I  -abc 

7.  A.  and  B.  together  can  perform  a  piece 
of  work  in  24  hours,  A.  and  C.  in  30  hours, 
and  B.  and  C.  in  40  hours ;  in  what  time 
will  each  be  able  to  perform  it  when  working 
separa'ely  ? 

8.  Solve  the  system  of  simu'taneous  equ- 
ations— 

2x  +  4>'  +  33  =  O ;  JT  -  2/  -  z  =  20  ; 

3X+2^-2=32. 

9.  Divide  the  number  90  into  4  parts, 
such  that  if  the  first  be  increased  by  2,  the 
second  diminished  by  2,  the  third  multiplied 
by  2,  and  the  fourth  divided  by  2,  th»  four 
qualities  thus  obtained  shall  be  equal  to 
each  other 

10.  Find  the  sum  of  the  series : — 

(1)  l  +  2j:  +  4jr»+8Ar*+ +2»x„; 

(2)  I  +  2j;  +  3^*  +4;^='  + +  w^r"  - 1 . 


Latin  Grammar  and  Composition. 

Examiners — Leonard  Schmitz,  Esq.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  F.R.S.E.,  Prof.  A.  S.  Wilkins, 
LL.D.,M.A. 

1.  Decline  in  both  singular  and  plural  bos 
ingens,  vir  loaiples,  acrior  conatus ;  and  in 
the  singular  only  unusqidsque^  tttervis,  iusiur- 
andtim,  caro  bovina,  and  genus  audax. 

2.  Give  the  comparative  and  superlative 
of  locuples,  sagax,  kumilis,  iners,  inferus, 
superus,  benevolus. 

3.  Parse  and  give  the  first  person  of  the 
indicative  of  orsus,  ortus,  potiremur,  nosti, 
nactus  eris,  cotidet,  condat,  obliviscerere,  eun- 
dum. 

4.  Write  down  the  first  person  singular  of 
the  perfect  active,  the  supine,  and  the  pre- 


sent infinitive  of  aufero,  decerno  lego,  frango, 
domo,  audeo,  vincio,  cado,  pingo,  soleo. 

5.  Mention  the  prepositions  which  govern 
the  ablative,  and  those  which  govern  both 
the  ablative  and  accusative,  and  state  when 
they  take  the  one  case,  and  when  the  other. 

6.  In  what  cases  is  the  conjunction  si 
followed  by  the  verb  in  the  indicative  mood? 

7.  Give  the  adverbs  of  magnus,  contintius, 
improvisus,  meritus,  fdix,  comis. 

8.  Mention  some  instances  in  which  the 
locative  case  still  exists  in  Latin. 

9.  What  is  understood  by  the  term 
"ablative  absolute"?  and  under  what  con- 
ditions can  it  be  used  ? 

10.  Translate  into  Latin  : — 

(N.B. — Great  importance  is  attached  to 
the  correct  rendering  of  these  sentences.) 

{a)  It  is  of  great  interest  to  your  parents 
that  you  should  be  diligent. 

(b)  Cicero  is  said  to  have  been  the  most 
eloquent  of  all  Roman  orators. 

{c)  Granting  that  the  cause  of  the  war  had 
been  a  just  one,  still  the  general  ought  not 
to  have  acted  as  he  did  without  the  authority 
of  the  senate. 

[d)  I  had  hoped  to  see  Pompey  before  he 
started  from  Rome. 

(^)  Even  if  I  had  known  his  design  to 
murder  his  opponent,  I  could  not  have  pre- 
vented him. 

(y)  Although  Caesar  was  ready  to  make 
many  concessions,  Pompey,  trusting  to  the 
support  of  the  nobility,  refused  to  listen  to 
any  proposal  of  conciliation. 


Greek. 


Homer  :  Odyssey,  Book  IX. 
Translate    into    English:     11.    177-192; 
II.  328-340  ;  11.  480-490. 

II. 

1.  Parse      io-e,    bAoiaro,    eS/ievai.,    flei'u),     Ittji", 

SeSevTo,  fiSr,,  efeAo^,  adding  the  1st  pers.  sing, 
of  the  principal  tenses  of  each  verb. 

2.  Distinguish    oiuv,    oluv,    oluiv.    6po$,    opo;, 
6pd$:  auT^,  auTJ),  ovtj;' 

3.  Write  out   the  declension  of  ^oi?,  ^tjCs, 
T«v,  aA(7£i,  vavTfoiv,   giving   the   Attic    forms 
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where   these    differ    from    those    in   use   in 

Homer. 

4.  Give  the  following  forms  :  — 

(a)  3  plu.  2  aor.  ind.  middle  of  ti9t)hi,  and 

(P)  2  sing.  I  aor.  ind.  middle  of  xTao/xoi 
and  ajii<|)i€>'i'v/xi' 

(v)  3  plur.  pres.  opt.  act  of  n/xau)  and  Vrj^f 
(5)  all  infinitives  from  ktcu'w 

5.  Give   the  gen.  sing,  and   dat.  plur.  of 

7r6Ai5,    vpaOs,    ofuf ,    icepas,    KTei?,    ^pi'f ;     ^"d      the 

comparative   and  superlative  of  <J)iAos,  raxvs, 

(CoAo)!* 

6.  n6Ta  Tolffcv  eAe'YM')''-  What  would  an  At- 
tic writer  have  said  for  this? 

7.  Show  by  examples  how  the  force  of 
ivi  and  Ka.t6.  varies  with  the  cases  which 
follow  them. 

8.  What  evidence  is  there  in  this  book  as 
to  the  range  of  Homer's  knowledge  of  geo- 
graphy? 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

„  ...        j  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
Editors: -^^   H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  ON  ENGLISH  COM- 
POSITION AND  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Substitute  for  the  italicized  phrases 
others  of  different  form  but  the  same  mean- 
ing :— 

(a)  He  acted  like  a  tyrant. 
\b)   I  had  no  opportunity  to  see  the  machine 
working. 

(c)  That  is  the  question  to  be  considered  by 
us. 

(d)  It  will  give  him  an  excuse  for  visiting 
us  again. 

{e)  He  accepted  it  without  hesitating  for  a 
moment. 

(/)  Hoping  to  recover  it  he  ventured  too 
far. 

2.  Expand  the  phrases  in  the  following 
into  clauses  :  — 

(a)  I  have  to  wait  for  his  return. 

[b)  The  doctor  has  no  hope  of  his  re- 
covery. 

(<r)  He  seemed  sorry  for  having  taken  it. 
(d)  We  have  no  confidence  in  his  state- 
ments. 


(^)  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact. 
(/)  She  pretended  to-be  afraid. 
[g)  On  my  return  I  found  him  waiting. 
(h)  The  prisoner  denied  having  taken  it. 
(?)  You  cannot  succeed  without  his  help. 
{j)  Who  is  the  man  with  the  white  hat  ? 
3.   Contract  the  following  complete  sen- 
tences to  simple  ones  : — 

(a)  I  was  not  aware  that  he  was  absent. 
{b)  I   notified   him    that    we   intended    to 
start. 

(c)  The   pipes   were   more   difficult    than 
they  usually  are. 

{d)   He  claims  that  he  was  the  first  to  see 
it. 

(e)  He  returned  to  the  village  in  which  he 
had  been  born. 

(/)  She  sent  word  that  I  was  to  tell  you 
about  it. 

(o)  The  nest  was  built  in   a  spot  which 
could  not  be  reached. 

\h)  You  will  oblige  me  if  you  will  accept 
it. 

{i)  They  felt  an  anxiety  which  cannot  be 
described. 

(j)  If  you  do  that  you  will  show  that  you 
are  sincere. 

4.  Change  the  following  compound  sen- 
tences to  complex  ones  : — 

(a)  You  asked  me  a  question  and  1  have 
answered  it. 

{b)  You  must  do  it,  or  I  shall  have  to 
punish  you. 

(<:)  He  was  present  at  the  time,  and  there- 
fore has  no  excuse. 

(d)  He  would  have  gone,  but  the  doctor 
would  not  let  him. 

{e)  He  took  the  watch  and  I  can  prove  it. 
(/)  He  was  sorry  to  lose  it,  and  I  was 
equally  sorry. 

5.  Combine  the  following  groups  into  a 
simple,  a  compound  and  a  complex  sentence, 
respectively  : — 

[a]  This  little  girl  has  written  a  letter. 
It  is  a  long  letter.  It  is  to  her  uncle.  He 
had  sent  her  a  present.  It  was  a  handsome 
present.  It  was  for  her  birthday.  She  has 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness. 

{b)  He  rose  from  his  knees.  He  drew  his 
sword.     He  displayed    the    royal   standard. 
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He  took  possession  of  the  island.  He  did 
this  solemnly.  He  did  it  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign.  He  gave  the  island  a  name. 
He  called  it  San  Salvador. 

(c)  Columbus  had  observed  flocks  of  small 
birds.  Those  birds  were  flying  towards  the 
south-west.  The  Portuguese  navigators  had 
frequently  followed  the  flight  of  birds.  By 
so  doing  they  had  discovered  islands.  Col- 
umbus knew  this  fact.  He  determined  to 
alter  his  course.  He  determined  to  follow 
that  of  the  birds.  This  was  on  the  7th  of 
October. 

6.  Express  the  following  statements  in  as 
many  ways  as  possible  : — 

(a)  Gold  is  heavier  than  iron. 

(b)  To  preach  is  easier  than  to  practise, 
(r)  Iron  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  metals. 

(d)  Riches  do  not  always  bring  happiness. 
[/)  Cruelly  to  animals  is  cowardly. 

7.  Supply  the  ellipses  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

{a)  It  is  colder  now  than  in  the  morning. 
{h)   He  looks  older  than  when  I  saw  him 
last. 

(c)  I  have  more  faith  in  prevention  than  in 
cure. 

((/)  He  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  faint. 

(e)  It  is  not  so  deep  as  when  we  crossed  it. 

8.  Re-write  the  following  in  prose,  in  your 
own  words,  as  far  as  possible  : — 

A  crow,  who  stole  a  piece  of  cheese, 
Got  nicely  perched  among  the  trees, 
His  stolen  morsel  to  enjoy, 
Where  nothing  might  his  bliss  destroy; 
When  lo  !  a  fox  came  prowling  by. 
And,  underneath  the  branches  high. 
Sir  Reynard  eyed  the  crow  so  sooty, 
And  praised  him  highly  for  his  beauty. 
Quoth  he,  "  I  solemnly  declare, 
Your  form  and  feathers  are  so  fair. 
Your  shape  so  graceful,  and  your  voice  ! 
I'm  sure  to  hear  it  I'd  rejoice ; 
For  if  it  equal  your  complexion, 
You  must  be  absolute  perfection  !  " 
The  silly  crow,  so  weak  and  vain. 
Believed  the  flatterer's  artful  strain, 
And  then,  to  show  his  tuneful  throat. 
Essayed  to  warble  forth  a  note  ! 
But  ere  he  proved  his  vocal  skill. 
The  precious  cheese  dropt  from  his  bill — 
And  Reynard  got  the  thing  he  wanted, 
And  showed,  as  ofif  he  laughing  sped, 
How  fools  are  flattered,  knaves  are  fed. 


9.  Fill  the  blanks  with  the  proper  parts  of 
(l)  lay  ox  lie  ;  (2)  set  ox  sit, 

(i)  (a)  The  boat  was         at  the  dock. 

[b)  It  looks  as  if  it  had  there  for  some 
time. 

(f)  It         in  a  different  direction. 

{d)  He  agreed  to  let  it  over  till  next 
meeting. 

{e)  He         in  bed  longer  than  usual. 

(2)  (a)  She  was         by  the  window. 
{b)  I  like  to         and  watch  them. 

(c)  Ido  wish  that'jou  would         still,  boys, 
(,d)  The  old  hen  was         on  the  nest. 

{e)  I  told  you  not  to         it  on  the  stove. 

10.  Write  (rt)  the  plural  of  tomato,  shelf, 
fisherman,    German,  pailful,    Mr.,  chimney, 

brother-in-law,  mouse-trap,  oasis,  patriarch, 

Q. 

{b)  The  possessive  singular  and  plural  of 
wife,  baby,  mouse,  negro,  man-servant.  French- 
man, German. 

(c)  The  superlative  of  big,  little,  much, 
lazy,  beautiful. 

(d)  The  present  and  the  past  participle  of 
die,  dye,  mistake,  ride,  deride,  cut, 

11.  Analyze  and  parse  italicized  words: — 
{a)  A^French  merchant,  having  some  money 

due  to  him,  set  out  early  one  aay,  accompanied 
by  his  faithful  dog,  for  the  purpose  of  collect- 
ing it. 

(3)  Give  examples  to  show  what  difl^erent 
parts  of  speech  all,  little,  before,  fast  and  but, 
may  be. 

12.  Criticize  and  correct  the  following: — 
{a)  Where  was  you  when  he  done  it? 

{b)  I  seen  your  friend  there,  he  of  whom 
you  were  telling  me  yesterday. 

{c)  I  shall  vote  for  whoever  the  convention 
may  nominate. 

{d)  Nothing  but  the  address  can  be  placed 
on  this  side. 

(e)  I  can  show  you  the  book  where  he  got 
it. 

(/)  He  was  illy  equipped  for  such  an 
undertaking. 

(g)  I  don't  know  as  it  was  it  was  injured 
any  by  me  using  it. 

(h)  Neither  of  them  seem  to  have  any  in- 
tention of  giving  up  their  claim. 

(?)  He  gets  a  different  answer  than  I  do. 
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(J)  I  would  not  have  thought  it  would 
take  that  long. 

(i)  Fitzjaoies  wounded  Roderick  thiee 
times,  who  soon  felt  the  loss  of  blood  and 
began  to  shower  blows  fiercer  than  ever,  but 
his  rage  was  no  match  for  the  Saxon's  skill, 
who  si.>on  forced  Roderick's  sword  from  him 
and  brought  him  to  his  knees. 

13.  Punctuate  and  capitalize  the  follow- 
ingr— 

(a)  The  president  of  the  united  states  lives 
in  the  white  house  Washington  in  the  district 
of  Columbia- 

(b)  In  1755  lisbon  the  capital  of  portugal 
was  visitevl  by  a  most  violent  earthquake 
which  destroyer!  a  great  part  of  the  city  and 
nearly  60000  of  the  inhabitants. 

(<.)  The  peninsula  of  nova  scotia  originally 
settled  by  the  french  and  by  them  called 
acadia  was  ceded  to  great  bcitain  at  the  peace 
of  Utrecht  1713  the  acadian  peasants  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  fundy  were  a 
simple  viituous  and  prosperous  community 
if  wealth  was  rare  among  them  poverty  was 
unknown  for  a  feeling  of  brotherhood  antici- 
pated the  claims  of  want  with  remarkable 
industry  they  had  reclaimed  from  the  sea  by 
dykes  many  thousands  of  fertile  acres  which 
produ.vd  abundant  crops  of  grain  and  hay. 


OUTLINE  OF    A   FRENCH  LESSON. 

lliis  following  sketch  of  a  lesson  on  the 
gender  inflections  of  French  adjectives  is  in- 
tended to  show  that  a  little  philology  may  be 
judiciously  introduce*.!  into  the  study  of 
French,  even  with  pupils  who  have  aiade 
only  a  beginning  in  Latin :  also,  that  the 
best  way  to  study  this  subject  with  classes  is 
to  refer  directly  to  general  principles,  and  to 
help  the  pupils,  as  far  as  Jhe  subject  aflfords 
materiil  for  it,  to  go  through  the  mental  cycle 
of  observation,  analysis,  induction  and  deduc- 
tion, and  thus  by  a  correctly  scientific  method 
to  strengthen  and  develop  the  mind,  not 
to  enfeeble  it  by  meiningless  rote- work. 
Studied  in  such  a  way  French  aiffords,  as  does 
any  other  language,  much  of  the  best  sort  of 
mental  discipline. 

Let  the  teacher  write  on  the  blackboard 


say  twelve  adjectives  in  Ibe  fenunine,  f^s  : 

plUny  fiittteus^y    (znAfrKurff,    Haatcht^  ittrftte, 
bilUy  JiMfK. 

Q.  Is  there  any  part  of  tke  ending  in 
which  all  agree? 

A.   Evidently,  they  all  end  in  t  ntuiif, 

Q.  Supposing  French  to  be  derived  firocn 
Latin,  name  the  Latin  words  apparently  co(» 
responding  to  the  French  r^/sif,  '■^^iV,  ftjimaite  : 
give  also  the  nominative  of  bitftus. 

A.  Latin  rtrstir  regain,  jla.iTi.injL  :  bonaSy  a 
um. 

Q.  Do  yoa  observe,  any  change  of  letter 
common  to  all  these  ? 

A.  Yes  :  a  final  changes  to  f, 

Q.  What  coQclnston  may  be  dnvn  fiton 
these  facts? 

A.  a  was  the  sign  of  the  feaunute  in  aany 
Latin  adjectives,  as  we  know  Skmbi  immf  and 
adjectives  declined  like  it :  the  Latin  a  has 
become  French  <?  ia  mss,  rS^e,  fldrKmay  an<i 
a  host  of  other  words,  as  well  ats  in  the 
French  bo^nm  from  the  Latin  bona  :  hence  w« 
have  strong  grounds  for  supposing  that  Frencb 
has  inherited  the  Latin  feminine  a  in  the 
shape  of  ^,  and  we  lay  down  the  rule,  mean* 
time,  that :  "■  Every  adjective  feminice  in 
French  must  end  in  <?•" 

Q.  Will  such  adjectives  as /tf»«if» /at-tiV, 
etc.,  require  to  add  the  a  ? 

A.  No,  the  ending  is  there  already,  and 
we  may  enlarge  our  rule  to  :  "  Every  adjec- 
tive feminine  in  French  must  end  in  if :  if  not 
ending  in  <;  already,  it  must  be  added.** 

Let  us  ru>w  test  the  rule.  Form  the  feaai- 
nine  of  a  doaen  oar  so  of  adjectives  thus,,  simply 
by  the  rule  as  learned  so  fej:  keweaxi^ 
n<;uf{d)y  d(ru.x{i!)y  bim{>t)y  Jtixits»r{i)y  etc.  eto. 
Do  these  agree  entirety  with  the  forms  writ- 
ten out  above,  and  which  atre  the  ones  actn- 
adly  found  in  books  ?  No,».^.,thetf-isconecC- 
What  is  then  the  difficulty  ?  We  find  that  t 
cannot  be  added  simply  to  any  and  evesy 
adjective  and  that  in  adding  the  ^  to  soaa^ 
words  the  last  syllable  or  the  fatst  tetter  of 
the  word  changes- 

A  list  of  adjectives  must  now  be  drawn 
up,  consisting  oi  the  examples  feoaat  a  gram- 
mar.   Write  them  in  doablie  eofomns,  mascu- 
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line  and  feminine.  The  pupils  should  be  led 
to  analyze  the  endings,  and  to  find  that 
although  they  all  have  the  e  in  the  feminine, 
yet  the  list  can  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
viz.,  (i)  such  as  double  the  final  consonant, 
e.g.  bon{n){e)  ;  (2)  such  as  change  it,  e.g., 
heureu[s){e),  and  (3)  such  as  change  the  final 
syllable,  e.g.,yi(er)(e).  This  leads  to  three 
mcdificationsof  the  rule  laid  down  :  i.  What 
consonants  double?  s  by  itself  or  /,  «,  /, 
preceded  by  e,  ei,  0.  The  teacher  must  show 
that  this  is  an  expedient  of  orthography  to 
preserve  the  short  sound  of  the  vowels.  Note : 
Be  careful  to  write  down  here  the  forms 
bel,  jumel,  nonvel,  fol,  mol,  vieil.  The 
change  of  /  to  «  the  pupil  knows  already 
from  a  le  —  au.  The  six  adjectives  complet 
etc.,  must  be  learned  as  exceptions  stating 
why.  Examples:  bas,  cruel, pareil,  ancien, 
nmet,  sot.  2.  What  consonants  change  .'  c, 
q,  f,  X.  How  1  c  to  ch  or  qii  ;  g  to  gii  ;  f  to 
V  ;  jr  to  an  J  sound  {s,  ss,  c).  Why?  The 
principle  involved  can  be  made  plain  by  writ- 
ing up  adjectives  with  the  e  added  without 
making  these  changes  and  by  showing  that 
the  pronunciation  would  be  affected  and  the 
word  spoiled,  e.g.  public{e),  turc(e),  etc.,  and 
that  qu  for  c ;  v  for  /;  gu  for  g  are  ortho- 
graphical expedients  for  a  similar  purpose. 
Show  also  X  —  s  —  c.  In  fact  there  is  room 
here  for  much  valuable  teaching  in  phonetics. 
Examples  to  be  used  :  blanc,  public,  long, 
vif,  heureiix,  roiix,  doiix,  etc.  3.  What  ad- 
jectives change  final  sylhble  ?  Those  in  eitr, 
teiir,  er,  gu.  How  ?  eur  —  ant  of  present 
participle  makes  ense  (L.  osa)  except  the  six 
or  seven  which  have  the  older  esse{l^.  issa, 
Eng.  ess),  e.g. ,  demandeur,  denianderesse  ;  teur 
(L.  torem),  trice,  compare  Eng.  executrix  ;  er 
to  ir  caused  by  change  of  accent :  gu  io  gue 
because  if  left  without  the  diaeresis  the  pro- 
nunciation would  be  destroyed.  Examples  : 
menteur,  accusateur,  fier,  ambigu.  The 
pupil  will  have  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
the  adjectives  in  eur  making  eure.  A  con- 
venient test  to  apply  is  to  say  that  adjectives 
in  eur  having  equivalents  in  English  or  Latin 
in  or,  simply  add  e,  e.g.,  superieure  (Eng., 
superior,  etc.) 

The  above  is  a  mere  sketch  of  what  may 


be  done  in  teaching  French  grammar.  The 
method  applies  equally  to  the  whole  study 
of  the  grammar  of  a  foreign  tongue  ;  to  be 
useful,  such  study  must  be  based  on  observa- 
tion, and  the  pupil  must  learn  to  ana'yze  and 
generalize.  Otherwise  grammar  degenerates 
into  mere  memory-work,  useless  for  menal 
discip'ine. 

The  teacher  should  consult  Brachet's 
"Public  School  French  Grammar,"  from 
which  the  facts  of  the  above  are  mainly  drawn  ; 
it  is  a  book  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  teacher  of  French. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

H.  B.  Spotto.v,  M.A.,    Barrie,    Editor. 

The  extraordinary  earthquakes  which  have 
lately  devastated  so  large  a  district  in  Spain 
have  awakened  a  lively  interest  in  this  class 
of  phenomena,  and  led  to  the  discussion  of 
various  theories  to  account  for  them.  The 
most  p'ausible  appears  to  be  one  enunciated 
long  ago :  namely,  that  the  cooling  process, 
which  geologists  assume  to  be  still  going  on 
in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  causes  contrac- 
tions, and  consequently  fissures  and  foldings, 
in  the  solid  crust.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  account  for  the  vast  mountain  ridges  which 
intersect  the  earth's  surface  in  all  directions 
on  any  other  hypothesis.  As  there  is  the 
clearest  evidence  of  upheavals  and  convul- 
sions in  past  ages  which  seem  to  be  due  to 
the  contraction  which  results  from  cooling, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
convulsions  of  our  own  time,  similar  in 
character,  are  due  to  the  same  cause. 
Another  theory,  however,  is  worthy  of 
notice,  and  that  is,  that  vast  subterranean 
caverns  are  formed  by  the  solvent  action  of 
water  upon  salt  and  other  soluble  substances 
beneath  the  surface,  eventually  causing  a 
collapse  of  the  crust. 

The  Department  of  Marine  has  issued  a 
neat  map  showing  the  route  of  the  Neptune 
in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Expedition  of  18S4. 
This  expedition  (in  charge  of  Lieutenant 
Gordon,  of  the  Meteorological  Office, 
Toronto)  was  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of 
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establishing  stations  along  Hudson's  Strait,  in 
order  to  collect  trustworthy  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  the  year  during  which  the 
Striit  is  navigable.  Six  st-itions  were  thus 
established,  and  the  observers  wjll  probably 
remain  there  for  two  or  three  years.  The 
Neptune  made  her  first  passage  through  the 
Strait  in  the  latter  part  of  August,  and  even 
then  was  delayed  by  the  ice,  four  other 
vessels  being  observed  in  the  same  predica- 
men'.  From  observations  made  for  many 
years  at  Fort  Churchill,  on  the  wes'ern  shore 
of  Hudson's  Bay,  navigation  would  seem  to 
be  possible  only  between  the  middle  of  June 
and  the  middle  of  November.  The  Bay 
itself  never  freezes  so  far  out,  but  that  clear 
water  can  be  seen  from  the  Fort.  If  this 
route  should  be  found  to  be  practicable  it 
would  form  the  most  convenient  outlet  for 
the  grain  of  the  North-West,  the  distance  to 
Liverpool  being  several  hundred  miles  shorter 
than  by  way  of  Montreal 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By   Leo.   B.   Davidson,   Head    Master, 
Goodwood  Public  School. 

1.  A  tobacconist  buys  a  quantity  of 
cigars  @  30  cents  per  doz.  He  marks  them 
at  an  advance  of  |  of  cost  ;  but  in  selling 
them  he  throws  one  in  free  for  every  5  cigars 
solo,  thus  clearing  on  his  whole  stock  $10. 
How  many  did  he  buy  ? 

Ans.    100  doz. 

2.  Four  boys,  who  go  2  ft.,  2  ft.  8  in.,  3  ft, 
and  2  ft.  6  in.  respectively,  at  each  step, 
begin  walking  together.  Upon  completing 
this  journey  they  find  that  the  first  two  have 
stepped  together  308  times  more  than  the 
other  two.     Find  the  length  of  the  journey. 

Ans.   I  mile. 

3.  A  hotel-keeper  buys  wine  @  $4  per 
gal.,  and  forms  from  it  a  mixture  of  wine  and 
water  in  the  ratio  of  7  :  4.  Upon  being 
asked  what  his  outlay  was,  he  replies  that  if 
he  were  to  add  15  gals,  more  of  water  he 
would  obtain  a  mixture  consisting  of  equal 


quantities  of  water  and  wine.     Find  his  out. 
lay.  Ans.  $140. 

4.  The  head  of  a  fish  '\%  1%.  inches  long, 
the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  head  and  half  the 
body,  and  the  body  is  as  long  as  the  head 
and  tail  together.  Find  the  length  of  the 
fish.  Ans.   I  ft. 

5.  A  father  divides  a  certain  amount  of 
money  among  his  3  sons,  giving  the  youngest 
as  many  twenty-five  cent  pieces  as  the  second 
twenty-cent  pieces,  and  the  third,  ten-cent 
pieces.  After  the  division,  the  oldest  has 
$300  less  than  the  youngest.  How  much 
has   the  oldest   less  than  the    second  son  ? 

Ans.   $200. 

6.  John  owes  James  just  |  as  much  as 
James  owes  Henry.  They  meet  to  settle  their 
accounts,  but  James,  being  in  a  hurry,  hands 
John  a  bank  note  of  $1  and  requests  him  to 
square  up  the  debts.  Indoyigso  John  finds 
after  he  has  paid  James'  debt  to  Henry  he  is 
out  of  pocket  4  cents.  How  much  did  John 
owe  James  ?  Ans.  $5.20. 

7.  A  railway  company  order  that  all 
trains  in  crossing  bridges  shall  draw  up  to 
half  their  regular  rate  while  the  engine  is  on 
the  bridge.  On  this  company's  line  it 
takes  a  train  400  yards  long,  45  seconds  to 
cross  a  bridge  262  yards  long.  Find  the 
regular  rate  of  trains  on  this  line. 

Ans.  42  miles. 

8.  In  the  third  hour  of  the  afternoon  a 
pupil  asked  his  teacher  what  time  it  was. 
The  teacher  replied  that  2  j\  minutes  ago 
the  hands  were  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
What  time  was  it  ?  Ans.  2.30  p.m. 

9.  A  square  cistern  is  full  of  water.  A 
person  observes  that  in  draining  off  a  ton  of 
water,  that  in  the  cistern  sinks  6  inche*. 
Find  the  dimensions  of  the  surface  of  the 
water,    i   cubic  ft.   water=  1,000  oz. 

Ans.   8ft.  x  8ft. 

10.  The  height  of  a  room  is  lo_J-2  f',  and 
the  width  is  |  of  the  length.  It  costs  $25  20 
to  cover  its  walls  with  paper  22in.  wide  @ 
20  cents  per  yard.  Find  the  number  of 
cubic  yards  of  air  the  room  contains. 

Ans.   105  cubic  yards. 
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(CO.NTRinUTKD.) 

1.  A  cone,  whose  slant  height  is  18  inches, 
and  the  circumference  of  whose  base  is  30 
inches,  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  a 
plane  parallel  to  the  base  ;  find  the  height 
of  the  frustum. 

2.  A  farm  is  let  for  £()^,  and  the  value 
of  a  certain  number  of  quarters  of  wheat. 
When  wheat  is  38  shillings  a  quarter,  the 
whole  rent  is  15  per  cent,  lower  than  when 
it  is  56  shillings  a  quarter.  Find  the  number 
of  quarters  of  wheat  which  are  paid  as  part 
of  the  rent. 

3.  Two  sides  of  a  triangle  are  8  and  12^ 
respectively,  and  the  line  bisecting  the  angle 
they  contain  is  6.     Find  the  third  side. 

4.  A  farmer  borrows  $5,000  from  a  Loan 
Company  at  the  nominal  rate  of  8  per  cent. 
He  repays  the  sum  in  5  equal  annual  instal- 
ments of  $1,400  each.  Given  money  to  be 
worth  10  per  cent.,  find  the  actual  rate  the 
company  charges. 

ENTRANCE  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 
English  History. 

1.  Name,  and  describe,  with  dates,  two 
great  acts  by  which  English  liberty  was 
secured. 

2.  Tell  how  England  was  ruled  by  the 
Saxons. 

3.  Mention  the  principal  events  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

4.  Why  did  most  of  the  American  Colonies 
separate  from  Great  Britain  ? 

5.  Write  notes  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
Ship-Money,  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  Reform 
Bill. 


A  TEACHER  sends  the  following  for  cor- 
rection : — 

1.  "The  trade  of  Marseilles  vastly  in- 
creased since  the  French  have  had  Algiers." 

2.  "  'Twas  Love's  mistake,  who  fancied 
what  it  feared." 

3.  "  They  were  planned  by  a  clever  ser- 
vant, who  to  say  all  that  can  be  said  in  his 
praise,  is,  that  he  is  worthy  of  such  a 
master  as  he  has." 

4.  "  He  always  begins  by  drawing  down 
his  shaggy  eyebrows,  making  a  face  extremely 


like  his  uncle,  wagi,'ing  his  head  and  saying," 
etc. 

5.  What  is  the  difference  in  meaning 
between  "  He  was  the  first  that  came," 
and  "  He  was  the  first  who  came  "  ? 

CORRECTIONS. 

1.  "Increased "should be  "has increased," 
to  correspond  in  tense  with  "have  had.'' 

2.  From  the  form  of  the  expression  it  is 
evident  that  Love  is  personified  and  con- 
sequently "  it  "  should  be  "  he." 

3.  As  the  sentence  stands  "  who "  has 
no  grammatical  relation,  and  "is"  has  no 
subject.  Change  to  "  of  whom  all  that  can 
be  said  in  praise  is,"  or  "  in  whose  praise  all 
that  can  be  said  is." 

4.  "Uncle"  should  be  "uncle's"  or 
"  that  of  his  uncle." 

5.  A-;  good  usage  requires  "that"  in- 
stead of  "who''  or  "which"  after  super- 
lative forms  (including  first),  the  second 
expression  can  be  justified  only  by  putting 
a  comma  after  "  first  "  and  making  "  who  " 
refer  to  "  he." 


COUNTY     OF     VICTORIA     PROMO- 
TION   EXAMINATIONS. 

December,  1884. 

Thii-d  Class  Intermediate. 

GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

1.  Parse  : — This  one  act  made  that  young 
man's  fortune. 

2.  Define  superlative  degree,  relative  pro- 
noun, number,  adjective. 

3.  Write  in  the  possessive  plural:  —  A 
woman's  hat,  a  calf's  head,  a  gentleman's 
cane,  an  ox's  head. 

4.  Write  the  feminine  of  baron,  marquis, 
negro,  hero,  count. 

5.  Divide  into  subject   and    predicate:  — 
{a)  From  the   summit   of  Vesuvius   there 

shot  a  pale  light. 

{h)  No  more  shall  he  hear  thy  voice. 
(<:)  So  ended  John's  first  day  at  school. 
{(i)  My  stockings  there  I  often  knit. 

6.  Correct — 

{a)  John  had  went  when  Tom  got  there. 
{b)  He  don't  know  no  better, 
(c)  Where  does  his  parents  live  ? 
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7.  Write  three  sentences,  each  containing 
an  adverb  : — 

[a)  Modifying  a  verb. 

{b)  Modifying  an  adjective. 

(c)  Modifying  another  adverb. 


Fourth  Class  y-utiior. 

GRAMMAR   AND    COMPOSITION. 

1.  Analyze  : — "  After  a  desperate  combat 
with  the  Spaniards  he  took  and  plundered 
Panama,  which  then  consisted  of  about  seven 
thousand  houses." 

2.  Parse : — "  He  proved  an  efficient  officer, 
and  gave  no  quarter  to  the  buccaneers." 

3.  Give  an  example  of  each  class  of  pro- 
noun. 

4.  Write  the  comparative  and  superlative 
forms  of  late,  near,  old,  dry  and  gay. 

5.  Change  to  the  active  voice,  "  He  was 
made*  deputy-governor  of  the  island  by 
Charles  fhe  Second,  by  whom  he  was  also 
knighted." 

6.  Make  three  sentences  containing  the 
verb  "to  write,"  using  (a)  the  progre  sive 
form,  (b)  the  emphatic  form,  and  (c)  the  in- 
terrogative form. 

7.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  asking  him 
to  lend  you  a  certain  book. 

'Ytinior  Third. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Time  lj4  hours.     Value,    10  marks  each. 
I.   Add  the  following  :  $526. 19  ;  $109. 17  ; 
$256.16  ;  $599.88  ;  $897.02  ;  $347.97. 


2.  The  divisor  is  13084;  the  quotient  is 
27089  ;  and  the  remainder  897  ;  find  the 
dividend.  • 

3.  Multiply  97538642  by  96070. 

4.  What  is  the  least  number  which  must 
be  added  to  8643891  that  the  sum  may 
exactly  contain  187  ? 

5.  Reduce  21  tons,  14  cwt.,  22  lbs.,  to  oz. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of 

24  yds.  of  Cloth  at  $1.13  per  yd. 
36         "         "  96 

65         "     Flannel         45 

Third  Class  Intermediate. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  In  5  miles,  26  rods,  15  ft.,  how  many 
inches  ? 

2.  Reduce  4729334  square  feet  to  acres, 
roods,  etc. 

3.  How  many  barrels  of  flour  at  $5  a 
barrel  can  I  receive  for  42600  lbs.  of  wheat 
at  85  cents  a  bus.,  and  5100  lbs.  of  beef  at 
9  cents  a  pound  ? 

4.  The  quotient  is  17,  the  divisor  524,  and 
the  remainder  373.     Find  the  dividend. 

5.  Find  the  total  cost  of  312  lbs.  of  Butter 
at  19  cents  per  lb.  ;  12  gals.,  3  qts.  Vinegar 
at  7  cents  per  pint  ;  1026  Eggs  at  14  cents 
per  doz.  ;  13  bus.  Apples  at  19  cents  per 
peck. 

6.  A  bought  peaches  at  3  cents  each  ; 
B  bought  the  same  number  at  $%  cents 
each,  paying  $2.40  more  than  A.  How 
many  peaches  did  each  buy? 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 
An  Historical  Reader.     By   Henry  E. 
Shepherd,  M.A.,*LL.D. 

Our  readers  will  perhaps  recollect  a  re- 
view in  these  pages  of  the  "  Standard  Author 
English  History,"  which,  as  we  remarked  at 
the  time,  was  a  practical  protest  against  the 
dry  and  uninteresting  method  of  teaching 
history  by  abridgments  and  compendiums. 
The  present  volume  is  a  still  more  emphatic 


protest  against  the  same  thing,  from  our 
American  neighbours.  Selections  are  given 
from  such  authors  as  Macaulay,  Froude, 
Irving,  Guizot,  Carlyle,  Prescott,  Gibbon, 
Grote,  Burnet,  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Green. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  the  book  con- 
tains much  valuable  reading.  We  hope  it 
will  be  largely  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
United  States  and  aid  in  cultivating  that 
taste  for  good  reading,  which  is  one  of  the 
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most  precious  possessions  of  an  educated 
man  or  woman.  The  editor,  Mr.  Shepherd, 
is  President  of  Charleston  College,  South 
Carolina,  and  was  formerly  Superintendent 
of  Public  Education  in  Biltimore. 

A    Geographical    Reader.      By    James 
Johonnot. 

Intended  as  a  Supplementary  Reader  in 
the  upper  classes  of  the  Public  Schools,  this 
book  ought  to  make  Geography  a  still  more 
interesting  study  to  those  children  who  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  it.  It  is  divided 
into  twenty  parts,  bearing  such  titles  as 
"  Natural  Curiosities. "  ''  Winds  and  Storms," 
"Islands,"  "Remarkable  Ancient  Works," 
"Remarkable  Modern  Works,"  "National 
Characteristics,"  etc.  The  material  is  drawn 
from  the  works  of  Bayard  Taylor,  Mrs. 
Brassey,  Professor  Tyndall,  Oliver  Goldsmith, 
David  Livingstone,  and  many  others,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  from  the  pages  of  the  North 
British  Revieio,  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  and 
Harper  s  Monthly.  We  think  that  teachers 
would  find  it  useful  as  a  book  of  reference. 

A  Natural  History  Reader.     By  James 
Johonnot. 

Like  the  Readers  above  mentioned,  this 
volume  is  attractive  and  complete  in  every 
respect.  In  common  with  the  Geographical 
Reader,  it  contains  illustrations  which  are 
always  appropriate  and  often  beautiful.  Not 
many  children  are  altogether  without  a  fond- 
ness for  birds  and  animals,  and  this  fact  alone 
is  a  kind  of  raison  d'etre  for  a  Natural  History 
Reader.  Some  of  the  articles  and  stories 
have  been  written  by  distinguished  natural- 
ists or  well-known  travellers,  while  many 
of  them  are  taken  from  such  magazines 
as  the  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Cham- 
iers's  journal,  and  the  Atlantic.  Few  story 
books  can  vie  in  real,  healthy  interest  with 
the  stories  in  these  Readers,  and  their  very 
appearance  is  a  cheering  sign,  because  it 
means  that  among  the  children  of  the  present 
generation,  of  whose  conceit,  forwardness 
and  folly  one  hears  so  much,  there  must  be 
some,  at  least,  for  whom  such  books  as  these 
are  written  and  who.  will  appreciate  them. 


If  space  allowed  we  should  like  to  have 
quoted  one  or  two  anecdotes  from  Part  VIII., 
"Our  Forest  Choristers-,"  or  from  Part  XL, 
"  Our  Fourfooted  Companions." 


English  History  in  Rhyme.  By  Mary 
Russell  Gardner,  Principal  of  School  for 
Young  Ladies,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
New  Haven  :  Tlie  StafToni  Printing  Co. 

In  some  450  lines  of  rhyming  verse,  many 
of  the  principal  events  of  English  History 
are  mentioned,  often  with  their  dates.  It  is 
stated  in  the  author's  preface  that  the 
book  has  been  found  a  success  in  the 
class-room.  Genealogical  tables  of  the 
different  royal  houses,  remarkably  well 
arranged,  are  appended  ;  also  a  separate  list 
of  the  children  of  each  sovereign,  down  to 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria — even  to  the 
half-dozen  names  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
all  the  members  of  the  Royal  family.  We 
do  not  remember  seeing  this  detailed  infor- 
mation in  such  a  convenient  form,  in  any 
School  History  published  in  England.  Only 
one  inaccuracy  occurs,  as  far  as  we  have 
noticed  (leaving  out  of  sight  two  or  three 
unimportant  typographical  errors),  viz.,  the 
statement  that  the  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys 
broke  out  in  1859.  The  first  outbreak,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  was  at  Meerut, 
in  May,  1857.  We  quote  the  concluding 
couplet  as  a  fair  specimen : — 

"  In  sixty-one  Prince  Albert  died,  but  still 

Victoria  reigns, 
And  holds  a  wise,  impartial  sway,  o'er  all 

her  wide  domains." 


Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  David  Brainerd. 
Edited  by  J.  M.  Sherwood.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  New  York  and  London,  1885  ; 
Toronto  :  William  Briggs. 

The  Life  of  the  great  missionary  to  the 
Indians  is  interesting  from  a  historical  point 
of  view,  even  as  the  story  of  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  Western  Civilization  ;  but  more 
so  as  that  of  a  leader  in  the  missionary  march 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  present 
volume  is  based  on  the  Life  of  Brainerd  (pre- 
pared by  Jonathan  Edwards,  and  afterwards 
revised  and  enlarged  by  his  great-grandson, 
Sereno  E.  Dwight,  D.  D.),  the  materials  for 
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which  were  drawn  from  his  own  diary,  writ- 
ten in  the  wild  solitudes  where  he  laboured 
among  the  red-men.  This  biography  has 
always  been  a  favourite,  and  probably  has 
had  a  widespread  influence  for  good  ;  it  is 
said  that  Henry  Martyn,  on  reading  it,  de- 
cided to  become  a  missionary.     The  volume 


is  appropriately  prefaced  by  an  essay  on 
God's  Hand  in  Missions,"  by  Dr.  Arthur  T. 
Peirson,  and  the  closing  pages  contain  the 
funeral  sermon,  preached  by  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards on  the  death  of  this  faithful  missionary 
to  the  Indians,  who  could  say  in  life's  closing 
hours,  "  My  work  is  done." 


NOTES. 


Medals  are  this  year  offered  by  the  Edu- 
cation Department  of  Ontario  for  competi- 
tion among  the  students  of  Art  Schools  and 
Mechanics'  Institutes. 


An  astronomical  chart,  "  The  Stars  and 
Constellations,"  intended  for  use  in  schools, 
academies  and  colleges,  is  shortly  to  be  issued 
by  Messrs.  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  of  New 
York. 


Teachers  and  others  engaged  in  literary 
work  know  well  the  value  of  a  good  Cyclo- 
paedia, such  as  that  lately  published  by 
A.  J.  Johnson  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Testi- 
monials from  the  highest  authorities  are  a 
guarantee  for  its  excellence. 


Edinburgh  students  from  this  side  of  the 
"sea,"  have  formed  a  club  to  be  known  as 
the  trans-Atlantic  club.  At  their  rooms, 
37  Chambers  Street,  Edinburgh,  they  offer 
lonely  student  lads  an  opportunity  to  read 
home  papers  and  journals  and  enjoy  the 
society  of  fellow-exiles. 


The  Pennsylvania  Teacher,  now  in  its 
tenth  volume,  has  lately  appeared  in  an  im- 
proved form.  The  contents  are  varied — 
original  articles  of  a  high  order  (e.g.,  "  Pov- 
erty of  Ideas. among  the  Older  Scholars"  in 
the  February  number),  selected  articles  and 
short  poems.  We  wish  the  Teacher  good 
speed. 

The  Cafiadian  Science  Monthly,  of  Wolf- 
ville,  Nova  Scotia,  is  issued  in  connection 
with  the  Canadian  Postal  College  of  the 
Natural  Sciences  and  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  course  of  study  prescribed 


by  that  college.  It  contains  a  good  deal  of 
scientific  information  in  a  concise  and  modest 
form. 


Another  volume  of  the  Teachers'  Handy 
Library  has  just  been  issut  d  by  The  New 
England  Publishing  Company  of  Boston, 
"  School  Keeping,  How  to  Do  It,"  by  Dr. 
Hiram  Orcutt,  author  of  "Gleanings  from 
School  Life  Experience."  It  is  dedicated  to 
the  teachers  of  New  England,  and  bids  fair 
to  add  to  the  reputation  of  its  author. 


A  DICTIONARY  of  national  biography  in 
fifty  volumes  is  to  be  brought  out  in  London 
by  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  and  in  New  York  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.  The  British  Quarterly 
Revieiu,  in  a  recent  number,  speaks  of  it  as 
a  great  national  enterprise,  and  mentions 
Bishop  Abbott,  Queen  Anne  and  Prince 
Albert  as  among  the  biographical  subjects 
in  Vol.  I.  which  has  ju^t  been  issued.  Mr. 
Leslie  Stephen  is  the  editor. 


The  fiction  of  the  March  Lippincott  is 
above  the  average,  the  chief  attraction  being 
Mr.  Baylor's  "On  This  Side."  The  short 
stories  are  good,  and  the  paper  on  Mexico, 
by  John  Heard,  Jr.,  is  instructive.  Among 
the  solid  articles  is  one  on  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition.  The  author  seems  to  join  in  the 
impression  that  the  scheme  is  unwieldy  and 
unpromising.  Lippincott  holds  its  own 
well  among  the  first  magazines. 


The  high  reputation  of  LittcU's  Living 
Age  is  not  likely  to  depart  from  it,  even  in 
the  midst  of  the  keen  competition  in  its  own 
province.     In  the  number  for  the  week  end- 
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ing  on  the  28th  ultimo,  instalments  are  given 
of  two  stories,  from  Gjod  Words  and  Cham- 
bers''s  Journal  respectively.  The  Fortnightly., 
Blackwood's,  and  the  Edinburgh  2^xe3.\io\:i.\d 
under  contribution,  while  "  Lines  on  an  Old 
Song"  from  MacmillarCs,  and  a  shorter 
poem  from  the  Spectator  help  to  make  up  a 
valuable  number. 


It  is  no  inconsiderable  evidence  of  the 
immortality  of  Shakespeare's  writings,  that 
in  the  yeai"  1SS3,  Shakesperiana  should  have 
been  inaugurated.  It  is  a  bi-monthly,  pub- 
lished in  London  by  Triibner  &  Co.,  and  in 
Philadelphia  by  the  Leonard  Scott  Publish- 
ing Co.  Articles  on  "  Shakespearian  Criti- 
cism on  the  Continent,"  "  Shakespeare's  and 
Greek  Tragedy,"  "The  Bible  and  the 
Elizabethan  Poets,"  are  features  of  the 
February  number,  while  a  "  Contributors' 
Table,"  "Notes  and  Queries,"  ''The 
rDrama,"  and  "  Shakespearian  Societies," 
aie  a  pleasant  Lontrast  to  these. 


The  attention  of  our  readers  is  directed  to 
the  letter  which  appears  in  the  March  num- 
ber of  the  Magazine,  from  "Head  Master, 
Ontario."  What  is  therein  so  briefly  de- 
scribed has  been  carried  out  by  him  in  the 
school  room  for  years  without  a  note  of  dis- 
approval, and  surely  to  the  highest  gain  of 
the  scholars.  The  recital  of  his  work  and 
success  gave  us  pleasure  last  summer,  and 
now,  at  our  request,  he  has  written  a  brief 
and  plain  narrative  of  his  mode  of  work  in 
this  part  of  school  duty  for  the  encourag- 
ment  and  imitation  of  fellow-workers. 


mentary  Teachers,  is  in  the  very  front   rank 
of  educational  publications  of  its  class. 


Among  our  professional  contemporaries 
none  holds  a  higher  place  than  the  Educa- 
tional Times  and  the  Schoolmaster  (London, 
England).  The  Mathematical  Department 
of  the  former  is  an  important  one,  but  not 
more  so  than  the  Reports  of  the  Lectures, 
Essays  and  Discussions  of  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  which  are  of  the  greatest  value, 
and  from  which  our  readers  will  remember 
seeing  selections  in  these  pages.  Independ- 
ent, outspoken  and  practical,  the  latter,  being 
the  organ  of   the  National    Union  of    Ele- 


The  Current  of  March  7  is  an  excellent 
issue,  containing  contributions  to  suit  any 
taste.  This  weekly  is  conducted  with  great 
energy  and  is  always  readable.  In  the  pres- 
ent issue  is  a  pathetic  Scotch  story  entitled 
"The  Two  Sisters."  It  tells  of  two  old 
Scotch  women,  who,  though  occupying  to 
the  end  the  same  room,  for  twenty  years 
never  spoke  to  one  another,  having  disagreed 
on  a  theological  question  growing  out  of  so 
trivial  a  matter  as  the  kicking  of  a  cat. 
Their  ultimate  reconciliation  is  brought  about 
at  last  under  circumstances  of  a  most  tragic 
nature.  The  picture  drawn  by  the  writer  is 
remarkably  perfect  as  a  delineation  of  char- 
acter. 


Higher  Education  for  Women. — The 
Corporation  of  McGill  University  has  re- 
ceived a  further  benefaction  from  the  Hon. 
D.  A.  Smith,  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
for  separate  classes  for  women,  in  the  special 
course  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  up  to  the  final 
examinations.  The  effect  of  this  additional 
donation  will  be  to  raise  the  entire  endow- 
ment to  $120,000,  which  will  bear  the  name 
of  the  "  Donald  Smith  "  endowment.  It  was 
decided  to  make  known  the  general  nature  of 
the  arrangements  proposed  in  the  forthcom- 
ing calendar,  for  the  information  of  intending 
student.  The  British  Association  gold 
Medal  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  the 
graduating  class  in  mining  engineering  for 
the  present  session. 


Apropos  of  the  enquiries  by  a  Hamilton 
correspondent,  referred  to  elsewhere,  we  take 
the  opportunity  of  announcing  that  it  is  the 
intentionofthe  Management  to  insert  sketches 
from  time  to  time  of  those  authors  whose 
works  are  specially  prescribed  for  study  in 
connection  with  the  subject  of  English  litera- 
ture, by  the  Education  Department  or  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto.  One 
of  these  papers  is  already  in  the  bands  of  our 
readers,  and  one  on  "  Macaulay,"  by  an 
eminent  Canadian  li'.erary  man,  will  shortly 
appear. 
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A  CORRESPONDENT  who  is  in  one  of  our 
High  Schools  criticizes  the  High  School 
Bill.  We  again  express  the  hope  that  the 
Minister  will  allow  the  Schools  Bills,  espe- 
cially the  High  School  Bill,  to  remain  till 
next  session  of  the  Legislature  in  order  that 
educationists  may  give  the  country  the  benefit 
of  their  experience  and  views.  The  Rev. 
Septimus  Jones  states  a  truth  very  often  lost 
sight  of  when  he  says  :— "Almost  any  sys- 
tem of  tolerable  merit,  steadily  adhered  to, 
is  incomparably  better  than  a  quick  succes- 
tion  of  changes  which,  however  excellent  in 
shemselves,  are  costly  and  perplexing  to  the 
public  and  distracting  to  the  teacher." 

Thus  we  wrote  last  month  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  Government,  having  obtained 
all  the  information  which  the  members  of 
the  Legislature  could  give,  would  delay  the 
final  reading  of  the  School  Bills  until  next 
session,  thereby  giving  an  opportunity  to 
those  practically  acquainted  with  school 
affairs  to  consider  the  proposed  changes  and 
advise  accordingly  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. That  the  Government  has  so  acted 
towards  the  teachers  of  the  country  dis- 
appoints us  much,  nor  can  we  assign  any 
adequate  reason  for  such  treatment  of  the 
educators  of  Ontario. 


The  Public  and  High  School  Bills,  as 
finally  passed,  contain  several  provisions  of 
interest  to  our  readers.  The  Superannuation 
Fund  is  now  limited  to  those  who  are  at  pre- 
sent contributors  to  it.  Contributions  are  to 
be  at  the  same  rate,  four  dollars  per  annum. 
All  arrears  must  be  paid  in  by  those  who 
wish  to  reap  the  full  benefit  from  the  Fund 
before  July,  1886.  Teachers  holding  First 
Class  County  Board  Certificates  are  put  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  holding  Provincial 
Certificates  in  being  allowed  seven  dollars 
per  annum  instead  of  six  for  the  time  they 
have  held  such  certificates,  when  they  are 
superannuated.  Any  teacher  who  wishes  to 
withdraw  from  contributing  to  the  Fund  will 
receive  back  one-half  of  what  he  has  paid  in, 
or  he  may  kt  it  remain  and  reap  the  benefit 
from  it  in  proportionate  allowance  upon  the 
usual  conditions  when  he  is  superannuated. 
City,  town,  incorporated  village  and  town- 


ship Boards,  are  given  the  option  of  having 
the  election  of  School  Trustees  by  ballot, 
provided  they  have  it  at  the  same  time  and 
place  as  the  municipal  election.  The  school 
age  is  fixed  definitely  at  five  to  twenty-one 
years.  It  is  made  compulsory  on  County 
Councils  to  establish  at  least  one  Model 
School  in  each  county,  and  to  contribute  for 
its  support  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
year.  The  Government  will  in  future  allow 
only  twenty-five  dollars  instead  of  fifty  per 
year  to  Teachers'  Institutes  ;  but  the  Presi- 
dent of  each  Institute  is  empowered  to  draw 
upon  the  County  or  City  Council  for  the 
other  twenty-five.  In  rural  sections  the  sum- 
mer holidays  are  to  extend  from  the  first 
Friday  in  July  till  the  third  Monday  in 
August ;  the  Christmas  holidays  from  the 
twenty-third  of  December  till  the  third  of 
January,  and  the  Easter  holidays  will  be 
only  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Monday.  The 
power  which  tru  tees  have  had  to  curtail  the 
summer  holidays  is  withdrawn.  In  cities, 
towns  and  villages  the  holidays  are  to  be  the 
same  as  those  for  the  High  Schools.  Third 
Class  Certificaes  are  not  limited  to  counties 
as  was  at  first  proposed,  hut  are  made  Pro- 
vincial. Any  teacher  employed  for  not  less 
than  three  months  shall  be  entitled  to  be 
paid  his  salary  according  to  the  ratio  which 
the  number  of  days  he  has  taught  bears  to 
the  whole  number  of  teaching  days  in  the 
year.  High  School  Boards,  in  places  where 
there  are  Separate  Schools,  must  have  one; 
trustee,  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  Board  of 
such  Separate  School.  High  School  Boards 
are  empowered  to  expel  any  pupil  on  the 
report  of  the  Head  Master.  The  remunera- 
tion to  examiners  at  the  Entrance  Examina- 
tions is  fixed  at  four  dollars  a  day,  and  in 
addition  not  less  than  seventy-five  cents  for 
every  pupil  presenting  himself  for  examina- 
tion. The  summer  holidays  are  to  begin  on 
the  first  Friday  of  July  and  end  on  the  last 
Monday  in  August;  the  Christmas  holidays 
are  to  extend  from  the  twenty-second  of 
December  to  the  seventh  of  January,  and  the 
Easter  holidays  are  to  be  only  Good  Friday 
and  Easter  Monday.  Provision  is  made  for 
the  teaching  of  preparatory  classes,  but  they 
are  not  to  participate  in  the  Legislative 
Grant,  nor  are  they  to  be  taught  by  any 
member  of  the  regular  staff.  Payment  by 
results  receives  its  quietus,  as  the  Legislative 
Grant  is  now  to  be  apportioned  on  the  basis 
of  the  salaries  paid,  the  character  ,of  the 
school  buildings,  etc.,  and  on  the  average 
attendance.  • 
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"  We  may  our  ends  by  our  beginnings 
know." — Denham. 

"A  bad  ending  follows  a  bad  beginning." 
— Euripides. 


"M 


R.  B.  how  is  my  friend  R.  get- 


doubt,"  replied  the  person  asked, 
"  that  Mr.  R.  is  a  very  good  teacher, 
but  he  did  not  start  right  in  our 
school.  All  the  children  seem  to  be 
agamst  him,  so  I  fear  he  will  not  do 
much  good  there.  Perhaps  when  the 
larger  pupils  leave  in  the  spring  he 
may  manage  better." 

Could  it  be  true  that  a  teacher  who 
had  hitherto  succeeded  well,  and 
had  given  general  satisfaction,  is  now 
reputed  a  failure  and  simply  because 
he  "  did  not  start  right  1  " 

Further  inquiry  verified  Mr.  B.'s 
report.  By  an  -ill-considered  word 
and  act  on  the  first  day  the  teacher 
had  incurred  the  implacable  opposi- 
tion of  two  or  three  of  the  larger  boys, 
and  they  were  able  to  keep  rife  a 
spirit  of  insubordination  until  two  of 
them  were  expelled.  After  their  ex- 
pulsion, the  teacher  gradually  regained 
the  control  and  sympathy  that  had 
marked  his  former  school.  If,  in 
I 


teaching  a  "  bad  ending  "  does  not 
always  "  follow  a  bad  beginning,"  yet 
it  frequently  happens  that  a  wrong 
step  at  the  start  takes  months  to 
recover.  Even  adults  are  apt  to  be 
influenced  for  a  considerable  time  of 
a  new  acquaintanceship  by  that  in- 
stinctive judgment  made  almost  at  first 
sight.  (The  almost  may  be  left  out.) 
The  first  impression  takes  a  strong 
hold  on  a  child's  mind.  If  that  im- 
pression is  an  agreeable  one  the 
teacher  has  made  a  confidant  and  a 
friend.* 

To  secure  such  a  result  is  worthy  of 
the  most  careful  study  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher.  Appearance,  manner, 
every  word  and  action  will  be  closely 
scrutinized.  Sympathy  or  prejudice 
helps  to  fill  out  the  measure,  and  by 
the  time  the  pupils  return  to  their 
homes,  every  one  of  them  is  ready 
with  no  uncertain  answer  to  the  in- 
evitable question  :  "  How  do  you 
like  the  new  teacher  ? "  That  the 
verdict — and  it  is  generally  unani- 
mous— may  be  favourable  should  be 


*  Read  "  Unruly   Pupils  "   in    Kellogg's 
School  Management. 
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the  chief  purpose  of  the  first  day's 
work.  Such  verdict  ought  not  to  be 
gained  by  the  allowance  of  indulgences 
which  are  not  to  be  continued.  It 
cannot  be  gained  by  a  teacher  whose 
behaviour  towards  any  of  the  children 
is  harsh  or  unsympathetic  ;  yet  it  is 
better  to  be  thought  stern  than  weak. 
The  writer  knows  one  who  attributes 
liis  success  as  a  disciplinarian  to  the 
fact  that  he  "  always  starts  cross,"  and 
who  says  that  "  much  sweetness  at 
first "  by  a  natural  law  turns  to 
vinegar  before  very  long.  Truth  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  lies 
between  the  extremes.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  to  indicate  in  a 
suggestive  way  how  the  first  day  may 
be  spent  so  that  its  results  may  prove 
helpful  to  the  teacher  and  profitable 
to  the  school.  The  subject  is  certainly 
an  important  one  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  in  any  year  fully  one-half  of  the 
schools  in  the  Province  have  a  change 
of  teachers,  and  consequently  a  first 
day. 

The  first  day  may  be  occupied  in 
the  following  manner  : 

Calling  school. 

Introductory  address. 

Calling  roll. 

Seating  and  preliminary  organizing. 

Engaging  the  pupils  in  easy  exer- 
cises in  arithmetic,  transcription,  read- 
ing and  spelling. 

Testing  the  larger  pupils  in  pen- 
manship, spelling  and  arithmetic,  and 
the  younger  ones  in  reading  and  slate 
exercises,  such  as  easy  examples  in 
drawing  and  writing. 

Learning  the  pupils'  names. 

Should  the  teacher  be  early  on  the 
first  morning  or  contrive  to  reach  the 
school  just  in  time  to  open  it  ?  It  is 
a  good  plan  to  visit  the  school-house 
the  day  before  commencing.  Be 
sare  that  it  is  clean  and  comfortable 
before  the  arrival  of  tlie  earliest  pupils 
on  the  opening  day.  If  the  trustees 
have  neglected  their  duty  to  prepare 
the  school-room  for  the  re-opening,  do 


what  you  can  yourself  to  make  up 
for  their  neglect.  If  the  interior  ap- 
pearance of  the  school-room  seems  to 
"  welcome  "  the  teacher  it  will  inffect 
the  spirit  of  the  children,  and,  then, 
whether  you  reach  the  school  just  at 
nine  or  earlier  will  not  matter  so 
much.  On  the  whole  it  is  better 
that  the  teacher  be  first  at  the  school ; 
but  until  school-time  keep  yourself 
busy  even  if  at  doing  nothing. 

Here  is  a  good  example.  On  the 
morning  of  the  3rd  of  January  at 
8  a.m.  the  new  teacher  is  at  the 
school,  a  good  fire  is  made,  and  the 
room  is  swept,  dusted  and  comfort- 
ably warm.  The  teacher  is  seated 
at  his  desk  making  out  a  list  of  little 
services  and  favours  which  he  pur- 
poses selecting  scholars  to  do  for  him. 
The  first  half-dozen  to  arrive  are 
welcomed  with  "  Good  morning  " 
and  a  pleasant  remark.  The  group 
around  the  stove  is  getting  larger  and 
lie  does  not  now  look  up  every  time 
the  door  opens.  He  is  watching 
closeh',  however,  as  a  teacher  knows 
how,  without  directly  looking.  Pres- 
ently a  lad  enters,  his  words  and 
actions  show  very  quickly  that  he  is 
a  leading  spirit,  and  that  he  is  likely 
to  test  frequently  the  firmness  of  the 
government.  Such  boys  are  usually 
early  on  the  first  day.  The  teacher 
catches  his  eye — no  trouble  in  this 
for  he  is  evidently  desirous  of  attract- 
ing the  attention  of  teacher  as  well 
as  of  scholars — beckons  him  to  the 
desk,  and  with  the  register  open  at 
the  last  quarter's  record,  says,  "  Will 
you  please  tell  me  in  which  class 
each  of  these  schola'rs  is  ;  as  you  read 
the  names  and  tell  me  the  class  I 
will  check  them."  As  the  boy  reads 
the  teacher  notes  the  pronunciation 
of  the  surnames  and  adds  a  mark  to 
indicate  the  class  and  whether  it  is 
junior  or  senior.  In  the  five  minutes 
thus  occupied  the  teacher  wins  the 
sympathy  and  obedience  of  a  boy 
who  he  afterwards  learns   had    been 
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a  thorn  in  the  sides  of  his  predeces- 
sors. And  now  the  teacher's  pencil 
requires  pointing,  and  he  inquires 
for  a  sharp  knife  although  he  has 
a  good  one  in  his  own  pocket. 
Two  or  three  are  volunteered.  The 
boy's  is  accepted  whose  countenance 
seems  the  hardest ;  the  distinction 
evidently  softens  it.  Wishing  to  ex- 
amine the  maps,  he  asks  the  help  of 
a  third  and  a  fourth  to  open  and 
roll  them,  and  thus  until  nine  o'clock 
does  he  keep  himself  and  one  or 
another  of  the  pupils  busy,  while 
the  rest  looking  on  are  wishing  for 
opportunity  to  show  their  willingness 
to  help  the  new  teacher.  It  is  said 
that  receiving  a  favour  of  an  enemy 
makes  him  a  friend  ;  it  certainly  gains 
the  friendship  of  a  new  scholar. 

If  the  teacher  is  possessed  of  the 
necessary  tact  to  employ  the  hour 
before  opening  school  in  making 
friends  of  the  pupils  and  at  the  same 
time  getting  everything  in  readiness 
for  a  good  day's  work,  it  will  be  of 
much  advantage  to  him  to  be  early 
at  the  school. 

School  should  be  opened  by  the 
teacher's  calling  the  children  to  atten- 
tion and  stating  that  the  exercises  of 
the  day  will  be  commenced  by  read- 
ing a  portion  of  Scripture  and  asking 
God's  blessing  upon  their  work.  The 
teacher  can  be  certain  of  perfect 
order  during  the  reverent  reading 
of  the  Bible  and  prayer  on  the  first 
morning,  and  now  having  that  hold  it 
fast.  Immediately  proceed  with  a  well- 
prepared  openingaddresswhichshould 
be  kind,  short,  practical  and  very 
earnest.  We  can  imagine  the  teacher 
in  whose  school  we  have  just  spent 
the  hour  making  an  address  *  some- 
thing like  this  : 

Scholars. — I  am  glad  to  meet  and 
welcome  you  here  and  from  what 
I  have  observed  this  morning  you  are 

'  Read    opening     address     in    Bardeen's 
'  Roderick  Hume,"  p.  78. 


not  unwilling  to  return  to  school 
and  to  extend  a  kindly  welcome  to 
me  We  enter  a  relationship  this 
morning  which  I  hope  and  trust  will 
result  in  great  benefit  and  advantage 
to  you  and  much  pleasure  and  happi- 
ness to  both  you  and  me.  I  have 
come  here  intending  to  work  hard 
with  you  and  I  will  expect  you  to 
work  hard  with  me,  not  under  me, 
or  for  me,  but  with  me.  Surely,  I 
may  expect  every  one  of  you  to  be 
willing  to  work  as  hard  for  himself 
as  I  am  to  work  for  him,  and  I  shall 
not  ask  any  one  to  work  harder. 
I  hope  to  please  you  by  showing  you 
in  many  ways  that  my  strongest 
desire  is  to  help  you  all  I  can,  and 
nothing  else  will  please  me  more 
than  to  see  you  willing  and  anxious 
to  have  my  help.  If  we  work  hard 
we  shall  need  play,  and  I  would  like 
to  play  with  you  as  well  as  to  work 
with  you.  You  will  see  how  to  enjoy 
parsing  and  spelling  and  counting 
with  me  by  watching  how  I  enjoy 
kicking  the  foot-ball  or  holding  first 
base  with  you.  The  object  of  school 
is  to  train  the  mind  and  heart  and 
will.  You  have  not  only  to  learn  to 
read  and  write,  but  also  to  acquire 
the  practice  of  right  behaviour. 
Hence  I  shall  be  disappointed  and 
grieved  to  see  less  friendship  and 
courtesy  and  forbearance  in  your 
intercourse  with  one  another  than 
you  show  to  me.  To  reach  the 
highest  and  best  results  we  must  be 
systematic  in  our  work,  we  must  have 
a  proper  time  and  place  for  every- 
thing; there  must  be  order,  discipline, 
observance  of  rules.  To  become 
good  men  and  women  obedience 
must  be  learned  and  practised  by 
you  just  as  reading  or  writing  is 
learned  and  practised.  Rules  of 
conduct  must  be  made  and  observed. 
In  this  school  there  will  be  just  as  few 
rules  as  possible,  only  those  that  we 
find  necessary  to  our  progress  in  learn- 
ing and  conduct.     These  shall  be  as 
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binding  upon  me  as  upon  you.  If 
you  agree  and  determine  to  refrain 
from  unnecessary  whispering  and  dis- 
order so  as  not  to  cause  interruption 
of  the  school-work  I  shall  feel  bound 
to  do  all  I  can  to  make  the  work 
interesting  and  profitable  to  you. 
On  the  other  hand  if  pupils  at  the 
seats  keep  me  half  my  time  watch- 
ing and  governing  them  I  can  do 
only  half-work  for  the  class  on  the 
floor.  If  you  come  punctually  and 
work  diligently  I  shall  see  that  you 
have  full  recesses  and  noons,  and 
help  you  to  find  healthful,  attractive 
plays  and  games.  In  the  meantime 
I  ask  you  to  resolve,  as  I  have  already 
done  on  my  own  part,  that  you  will 
rule  your  conduct  by  this  test, 
"  Is  it  right?  "  Ask  yourself  before 
intention  becomes  act,  "  Is  it  right  ?  " 
If  you  resolve  to  obey  the  inner 
voice  that  will  answer  the  question 
we  may  not  need  any  other  rule  than 
this  short  one  "  Do  right,"  and  then 
our  school  will  be  as  pleasant  and 
happy  a  place  as  can  be  found.  As 
soon  as  I  can,  I  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  your  parents.  Your 
father  or  mother  can  tell  me  much 
that  will  be  good  for  both  you  and 
me  to  know.  If  plans  have  been 
formed  for  the  future  of  any  of  you  I 
may  be  able  to  do  you  more  good  by 
knowing  them ;  so  during  the  term  I 
hope  to  have  a  talk  with  your  parents 
about  each  and  every  one  of  you. 
Now  before  we  can  proceed  regularly 
with  our  work  I  must  get  partly 
acquainted  with  you.  I  need  to 
know  your  names,  and  your  attain- 
ments, what  class  each  one  is  in,  and 
where  to  look  for  him  when  he  is  in 
his  seat.  I  shall  begin  by  calling  the 
roll ;  this  morning  each  one  who  is 
here  will  please  stand  and  answer 
"  present  "  to  his  name  when  it  is 
called.  [If  there  is  any  danger  of 
disorder  arising  during  the  roll-call  it 
had  better  be  omitted  at  this  stage  than 
to  allow  so  long  a  time  to  elapse 
without    occupation  of    the    pupils.] 


Are  any  present  whose  names  I  have 
not  called?  None,  Then  I  shall 
now  ask  you  all  to  stand.  The 
teacher  looking  at  a  paper  held  in 
his  hand  says,  "  Arthur  Coyne  will 
please  take  this  seat  (pointing  to  one 
which  he  had  found  was  occupied 
by  that  pupil  in  the  preceding  term). 
(Laying  down  the  paper.)  To  save 
time  I  shall  ask  you  all  to  take  the 
seats  you  had  last  quarter." 

This  may  seem  a  small  thing,  but  it 
is  an  important  point  in  organization. 
When  the  pupils  find  themselves  in 
their  former  seats  with  accustomed 
neighbours  and  surroundings,  from  the 
force  of  habit  they  feel  at  once  that 
the  reins  of  government  have  been 
resumed.  The  teacher  places  his 
most  troublesome  pupils  in  seats 
where  they  are  farthest  removed  from 
their  particular  temptations,  or  where 
they  can  be  most  easily  controlled, 
hence  by  requiring  all  to  occupy  their 
former  places  you  step  at  once 
into  possession  of  an  important  part 
of  your  predecessor's  experience.  If 
you  allow  pupils  to  choose  their  own 
seats,  as  is  commonly  done  on  the 
first  morning,  the  most  talkative  ones 
are  sure  to  seat  themselves  together. 
Uniform  promotion  examinations  are 
now  so  well  conducted  and  generally 
adopted  that  a  prevalent  evil  of  ten 
years  ago  is  nearly  extinct.  I  refer 
to  self-promotion  at  the  time  of  a 
change  of  teachers.  Cases  are  on 
record  when  half  or  more  of  the 
scholars  came  up  on  the  first  morning 
to  the  new  teacher  in  the  next  higher 
class  tlian  that  of  which  they  had  last 
formed  a  part.  The  temptation  to 
play  this  damaging  ruse  is  lessened 
when  pupils  find  themselves  in  their 
accustomed  places,  and  it  is  wholly 
prevented  by  taking  the  precaution 
referred  to  above — checking  the  class 
of  each  pupil  with  the  assistance  of  one 
or  more  of  the  scholars.  Allow  no 
self-promotions  on  the  first  day  upon 
any  excuse  whatever. 

Now  earnestly  set  about   learning 
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the  names.  It  will  be  of  immense 
advantage  in  checking  improprieties 
if  from  the  tirst  you  are  able  promptly 
to  name  the  offender.  What  an  ex- 
pensive, ineffectual  reprimand  to  say  : 
"  That  left  hand  boy  on  the  second 
row  on  the  third  seat  from  the  back 
must  not  turn  round  and  talk."  How 
much  better  even  before  he  has  turned 
fully  round  or  commenced  talking  to 
pronounce  his  Christian  name  with 
the  tone  and  inflection  of  a  kindly 
reprimand. 

The  roll  is  called,  pupils  are  in 
their  accustomed  seats  ;  now  direct  all 
who  can  do  so  to  take  their  slates 
and  neatly  write  their  names,  the 
class  to  which  they  belong  and  the 
date,  in  the  manner  indicated  by  an 
example  on  the  blackboard.  The 
classes  are  called  in  turn.  The 
teacher  asks  the  name,  reads  it  from 
the  slate  and  enters  it  on  a  list. 

As  each  class  is  dismissed  it  is 
given  some  easy  lesson  to  prepare, 
arithmetic  is  the  subject  most  readily 
assigned.  Pupils  are  directed  to  keep 
their  names  on  their  slates.  As  the 
teacher  passes  up  and  down  among 
the  rows  of  seats,  addressing  a 
word  to  one  and  another,  he  should 
fix  his  attention  on  the  names,  and 
from  the  first,  call  each  pupil  by 
name.  When  the  pupils  come  to 
class  they  bring  their  slates,  which 
may  be  turned  and  held  so  that  each 
pupil's  name  is  easily  read  by'  the 
teacher  hearing  the  class.  Any  person 
possessing  enough  memory  and  atten- 
tion to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate, 
if  he  sets  his  mind  upon  it  and  pro- 
ceeds in  the  right  manner,  can,  before 
the  end  of  the  first  day,  readily  name 
in  class  and  at  seat  almost  every  one 
of  fifty  pupils.  The  result  is  well 
worth  the  effort. 

Examinations  on  such  subjects  as 
penmanship,  spelling,  drawing  and 
arithmetic  may  be  made  on  the  first 
day.  The  teacher  should  distribute 
a  part  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  which  he 


lias  provided,  to  each  pupil,  with  the 
direction  to  write  a  certain  stanza  or 
sentence,  his  name,  and  the  date. 
These  specimens  of  penmanship  are 
collected  and  the  announcement  is 
made  that  at  the  end  of  the  term 
the  same  exercise  will  be  repeated 
to  show  the  improvement  by  compari- 
son. The  papers  for  the  preliminary 
and  for  tentative  examinations  in  the 
other  subjects  should  be  long,  but 
the  questions  easy  and  much  varied. 
Such  papers  give  more  information 
upon  the  attainments  of  the  pupils 
than  short  but  difficult  ones. 

The  work  outlined,  with  the  hear- 
ing of  reading  in  all  the  classes,  will 
busily  and  profitably  occupy  the  first' 
day.  Formerly  a  considerable  part 
of  the  opening  week  was  taken  up  in 
examining  children  for  the  purpose  of 
classifying  them.  But  now,  what  with 
inspection,  promotion  examinations, 
uniformity  of  text-books,  and,  chiefly, 
thetrainingreceived  by  teachers  at  nor- 
mal and  model  schools  and  institutes, 
theorganization  of  all  the  schools  in  the 
Province  is  similar  in  general  outline, 
varying  in  minor  details  with  the 
individuality  of  the  teacher ;  and  hence 
the  best  plan  on  taking  a  new  school 
is  to  discover,  and  require  immediate 
conformity  to,  the  organization  of 
your  predecessor,  and  gradually  adapt 
or  change  it  to  suit  your  own  prefer- 
ences. Do  not  rapidly  make  radical 
changes  ;  say  nothing,  if  not  favour- 
able of  your  predecessor  and  his  work. 
Remember  that  whether  any  teaching 
is  done  or  not  in  the  first  {^■<fi  days 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
you  should  maintain  good  order,  but 
generally  that  is  best  and  most  easily 
secured  by  keeping  the  pupils  busily 
engaged  ;  leave  not  a  moment  un- 
occupied. On  this  trying  "first 
day  "  be  scrupulously  particular  about 
the  smallest  details  of  dress,  speech 
and  action.  I  think  it  is  A.  R. 
Hope  who  is  responsible  for  the 
statement    that    every    schoolmaster 
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has  his  nickname.  Some  one  has 
added  that  it  generally  describes  a 
mannerism  or  physical  defect  that 
the  pupils  have  noticed  at  their  first 
acquaintance.  "  The  great  object  of 
the  teacher's  first  day's  work  in  school 
is  to  make  a  favourable  impression 
upon  the  pupils  by  winning  their  con- 
fidence and  respect.'''''     It  is  unfortu- 

*  Wickersham's    School  Economy,  p.  63. 


nately  true  that  the  majority  of  parents 
form  their  opinions  of  the  teacher  at 
second-hand  ;  according  as  the  chil- 
dren like  or  dislike  the  teacher,  so 
do  their  parents.  The  first  report 
carried  home  usually  inclines  the 
scale  one  way  or  the  other.  Hence 
"  that  teacher  is  fortunate  with  respect 
to  whom  on  this  first  day  of  school 
their  (the  pupils')  criticisms  are 
favourable." 


THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  COLLEGE  EDUCATION. 

CRITICISM  OF   IT  BY  JAMES  m'COSH,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.L.,   PRESIDENT   OF   PRINCETON 

COLLEGE,   U.S. 


I  HAVE  been  drawn  into  this 
three-cornered  debate  by  no 
merit  or  demerit  of  mine.  I  was 
told  by  the  Nineteenth  Century  Club 
that  the  President  of  Harvard  was  to 
advocate  what  was  called  his  "new 
departure,"  and  I  was  invited  to  criti- 
cize it.  I  have  noticed  with  consider- 
able anxiety  that  departure  as  going 
on  for  years  past  without  parents  or 
the  public  noticing  it.  I  am  glad 
that  things  have  come  to  a  crisis. 
Fathers  and  mothers  and  the  friends 
of  education  will  now  know  what  is 
proposed,  what  is  in  fact  going  on, 
and  will  have  to  decide  forthwith 
whether  they  are  to  fall  in  with  and 
encourage  it,  or  are  to  oppose  it. 

I  asked  first  what  the  question  was. 
President  Eliot  has  shaped  it  as 
follows :    "In    a    university    the 

STUDENT  MUST  CHOOSE  HIS  STUDIES 
AND      GOVERN     HIMSELF."       I     SaW     at 

once  that  the  question  thus  announced 
was  large  and  loose,  vague  and 
ambiguous,  plausible  to  the  ear,  but 
with  no  definite  meaning.  But  it 
commits  its  author  to  a  positive 
position  and  gives  me  room  to  defend 
a  great  and  good  cause.  The  form 
is  showy  but  I  can  expose  it ;  I  can 


prick  the  bubble  so  that  all  may  know 
how  little  matter  is  inside. 

On  the  one  hand  I  am  sorry  that 
the  defence  of  solid  and  high  edu- 
cation should  have  devolved  on  me 
rather  than  on  some  more  gifted 
advocate.  But  on  the  other  hand  I 
feel  it  to  be  a  privilege  that  I  am 
invited  to  oppose  proposals  which 
are  fitted,  without  the  people  as  yet 
seeing  it,  to  throw  back  in  America 
(as  Bacon  expresses  it)  "The  Advance- 
ment of  Learning." 

I  will  not  allow  any  one  (without 
protest)  to  charge  me  with  being 
antiquated,  or  old-fashioned,  orbehind 
the  age — I  may  be  an  old  man  but 
I  cherish  a  youthful  spirit.  For  six- 
teen years  I  was  a  professor  in  the 
youngest  and  one  of"  the  most 
'advanced  universities  in  Great  Britain, 
and  I  have  now  been  sixteen  years 
in  an  American  college,  and  in  both 
I  have  laboured  to  elevate  the  scholar- 
ship. I  act  on  the  principle  that 
every  new  branch  of  what  has  shown 
itself  to  be  true  learning  is  to  be 
introduced  into  a  college.  My  friends 
in  America  have  encouraged  me  by 
generously  giving  me  millions  of 
money  to  carry  out  this  idea.     I  am 
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as  much  in  favour  of  progress  as 
President  Eliot,  but  I  go  on  in  a 
different,  I  believe  a  better  way.  I 
adopt  the  new,  I  retain  what  is  good 
in  the  old.  I  am  disappomted,  I  am 
grieved  when  I  find  another  course 
pursued  which  allows,  which  encour- 
ages, which  tempts  young  men  in 
their  caprice  to  choose  easy  subjects, 
and  which  are  not  fitted  to  enlarge 
or  refine  the  mind,  to  produce 
scholars,  or  to  send  forth  the  great 
body  of  the  students  as  educated 
gentlemen. 

Freedom  is  the  catch-word  of  this 
new  departure.  \\.  is  a  precious  and 
an  attractive  word.  But  O  Liberty  ! 
what  crimes  and  cruelties  have  been 
perpetrated  in  thy  name  !  It  is  a 
bid  for  popularity.  An  entering 
Freshman  will  be  apt  to  cheer  when 
he  hears  it — the  prospect  is  so  pleas- 
ant. The  leader  in  this  departure 
will  have  many  followers.  The 
student  infers  from  the  language  that 
he  can  study  what  he  pleases.  I  can 
tell  you  what  he  will  possibly  or  pro- 
bably choose.  Those  who  are  in  the 
secrets  of  colleges  know  how  skilful 
certain  students  are  in  choosing  their 
subjects.  They  can  choose  the 
branches  which  will  cost  them  least 
study,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
popular  professors  who  give  them 
the  highest  grades  with  the  least 
labour.  I  once  told  a  student  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  his  course,  "  If 
you  had  shown  as  much  skill  in  pur- 
suing your  studies  as  in  choosing 
the  easiest  subjects  you  would  have 
been  the  first  man  in  your  class."  I 
am  for  freedom  quite  as  much  as  Dr. 
Eliot  is,  but  it  is  for  freedom  regu- 
lated by  law.  I  am  for  liberty  but 
not  licentiousness,  which  always  ends 
in  servitude. 

I  am  to  follow  the  President  of 
Harvard  in  the  three  roads  which  he 
has  taken :  placing  positions  of  mine 
face  to  face  with  his  : 

I.  Freedom  in  choosing  studies. 


II.  Freedom   in  choosing  speci- 
alties. 

III.  Freedom  in  governmeni'. 

I. 

Freedom  in  Choosing  Studies. — I  am 
for  freedom,  but  it  must  be  within 
carefully  defined  limits.  First,  a 
young  man  should  be  free  to  enter  a 
university  or  not  to  enter  it.  He  is 
to  be  free  to  choose  his  department 
in  that  university,  say  Law  or  Medi- 
cine or  the  Academic,  terminating 
in  the  Bachelor's  or  Master's  Degree. 
But,  having  made  his  clioice,  is  he  to 
have  all  possible  freedom  ever  after? 
At  this  point  the  most  liberal  advocate 
of  liberty  will  be  obliged  to  tell  the 
student,  "  We  are  now  required  to 
lay  some  restraints  upon  you,"  and. 
the  youth  finds  his  liberty  is  at  an 
end.  He  has  to  take  certain  studies 
and  give  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
them,  say,  according  to  the  Harvard 
model,  to  select  four  topics.  He 
goes  in  for  Medicine :  he  may  make 
his  quartette  Physical  Geography, 
which  tells  what  climate  is ;  and  Art, 
which  teaches  us  to  paint  the  human 
frame ;  and  Music,  which  improves 
the  voice ;  and  Lectures  on  the 
Drama,  which  show  us  how  to  assume 
noble  attitudes.  These  seem  more 
agreeable  to  him  than  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  than  Surgery  and  Materia 
Medica,  which  present  corpses  and 
unpleasant  odours,  I  tell  you  that, 
though  this  youth  should  get  a 
diploma  written  on  parchment,  I 
would  not,  however  ill,  call  him  in  to 
prescribe  to  me,-  as  I  might  not  be 
quite  sure  whether  his  medicines 
would  kill  or  cure  me.  Or  the  inten- 
tion of  the  youth  is  Engineering  in 
order  to  make  or  drive  a  steam-engine, 
and  he  does  not  take  Mathematics,  or 
Mechanics,  or  Graphics,  or  Geodesy ; 
but  as  unlimited  choice  is  given  him, 
he  prefers  drawing  and  field  work — 
when  the  weather  is  fine,  and  two 
departments  of  gymnastics — now  so 
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■well  taught  in  our  colleges — namely, 
boxing  and  wrestling.  I  tell  you  I 
am  not  to  travel  by  the  railway  he 
has  constructed.  But  he  has  a  higher 
aim  :  he  is  to  take  a  course  in  the 
Liberal  Arts  and  expects  a  Master's 
Degree ;  but  Greek  and  Mathematics 
and  Physics  and  Mental  Philosophy 
are  all  old  and  waxing  older,  and  he 
takes  French  to  enable  him  to  travel 
in  Europe,  and  Lectures  on  Goethe  to 
make  him  a  German  scholar,  and  a 
Pictorial  History  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  of  the  Theatre  in  ancient 
and  modern  times.  This  is  a  good 
year's  work,  and  he  can  take  a  like 
course  in  each  of  the  four  years ;  and 
if  he  be  in  Yale  or  Princeton 
College,  he  will  in  Spring  and  Fall 
substitute  Base  Ball  and  Foot  Ball, 
and  exhibit  feats  more  wonderful 
than  were  ever  performed  in  the  two 
classical  countries,  Greece  and  Rome, 
at  their  famous  Olympian  Games 
and  Bull  Fights. 

I  have  presented  this  designedly 
rude  picture  to  show  that  there  must 
be  some  limits  put  to  the  freedom  of 
choice  in  studies.  The  able  leader 
of  the  new  departure,  with  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  great  College  upon  him, 
and  the  frank  and  honest  gentleman, 
who  has  such  a  dread  of  a  Fetish — 
the  creature  of  his  own  imagination — 
will  be  ready  to  admit  that  in  every 
department  of  a  University  there 
should  be  a  well-considered  and  a 
well-devised  curriculum  of  study. 
It  is  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
important  functions  of  the  governing 
bodies  to  construct  such  a  scheme. 
It  should  have  in  it  two  essential 
powers  or  properties. 

First,  there  should  be  brii?iches  re- 
qiiired  of  all  students  who  pursue  the 
full  course  and  seek  a  degree.  This  is 
done  in  such  departments  as  Engin- 
eering and  Medicine,  and  should 
be  done  in  Arts.  The  obligatory 
branches  should  be  wisely  selected. 
They  should  all  be  fitted  to  enlarge  or 


refine  the  mind.  They  should  be 
fundamental,  as  forming  the  basis 
on  which  other  knowledge  is  built. 
They  should  be  disciplinary,  as  train- 
ing the  mind  for  further  pursuits. 
Most  of  them  should  have  stood  the 
test  of  time  and  reared  scholars  in 
ages  past  There  will  be  found  to  be 
a  wonderful  agreement  among  edu- 
cated men  of  high  tastes  as  to  what 
these  should  be. 

There  should  be  included  in  them 
the  eight  studies  on  which  examina- 
tions are  held^in  order  to  entrance 
into  Harvard  College.  These  are:  i, 
English  ;  2,  Greek  ;  3,  Latin  ;  4, 
German;  5,  French;  6,  History;  7, 
Mathematics  ;  8,  Physical  Science. 
This  is  the  scheme  of  preparatory 
studies  just  issued  by  Harvard.  It 
seems  to  me  to  require  too  much  from 
our  schools.  It  will  prevent  many 
teachers  who  have  hitherto  sent 
students  to  college  from  doing  so  any 
more.  Teachers  in  smaller  towns 
and  country  districts  will  have  to  look 
to  this.  If  the  scheme  is  carried  out 
fewer  young  men  will  come  up  to  our 
colleges  from  such  places.  They  will 
find  that  they  cannot  get  French  and 
German  and  physical  apparatus  in  the 
schools  available  to  them.  Some  of 
the  branches  had  better  be  reserved 
for  college,  where  they  will  be  taught 
more  effectively.  But  passing  this  by 
as  not  just  to  our  present  point,  I 
put  all  these  cardinal  studies  in  the 
branches  which  should  be  required  in 
a  college. 

In  the  farther  courses  of  a  college 
other  obligatory  studies  should  be 
added,  such  as  Biology,  including 
Botany  and  Zoology,  Geology,  Poli- 
tical Economy  or  better  Social  Sci- 
ence, and  at  least  three  branches  of 
Mental  Science,  Psychology,  Logic, 
and  Ethics.  All  these  by  a  wise 
arrangement  could  be  taught  in  the 
three  or  four  years  at  school  and  the 
four  years  of  college.  They  should 
be  judiciously  spread  over  the  years 
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of  school  and  college  training  ;  a 
certain  number  of  them  in  each 
successive  year  for  every  student. 
They  should  advance  with  the  age 
and  progress  of  the  student.  They 
should  follow  one  after  another  in 
logical  order  from  the  more  elemen- 
tary to  the  higher,  which  presuppose 
the  lower.  Thus  Mathematics  should 
come  before  Physics,  and  Biology 
before  Geology,  and  Psychology 
before  Logic  and  Ethics. 

Education  is  essentially  the  train- 
ing of  the  mind — as  the  word  edi/care 
denotes — the  drawing  forth  of  the 
faculties  which  God  has  given  us. 
This  it  should  especially  be  in  a 
University,  in  a  Studium  Generale,  as 
it  used  to  be  called.  The  powers  of 
mind  are  numerous  and  varied,  the 
senses,  the  memory,  the  fancy,  judg- 
ment, reasoning,  conscience,  the  feel- 
ings, the  will ;  the  mathematical,  the 
metaphysical,  the  mechanical,  the 
poetical,  the  prosaic  (quite  as  useful 
as  any) ;  and  all  these  should  be 
cultivated,  the  studies  necessary  to 
do  so  should  be  provided,  and  the 
student  required  so  far  to  attend  to 
them,  that  the  young  man  by  exercise 
may  know  what  powers  he  has  and 
the  mental  frame  be  fully  developed. 
To  accomplish  this  end  the  degrees 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  of  Master  of 
Arts  were  instituted.  These  titles 
have  acquired  a  meaning.  For  cen- 
turies past  tens  of  thousands  of  eager 
youths  have  been  yearly  seeking  for 
them  and  the  attainments  implied  in 
them.  True,  the  standard  adopted  in 
some  colleges  has  been  low — some 
who  have  got  the  diploma  could  not 
read  the  Latin  in  which  it  is  written  : 
still  it  has  a  certain  prestige  and  a 
considerable  attractive  power.  It  in- 
dicates, as  to  the  great  body  of  those 
who  possess  it,  that  they  have  some 
acquaintance  with  elevated  themes, 
that  in  short  they  have  some  culture. 
I  do  not  wish  to  have  this  stimulus 
withdrawn.     I   have  been   labouring 


for  the  last  thirty-two  years  to  elevate 
the  requirements  for  the  degree.  But 
let  it  retain  its  meaning  and  carry  out 
its  meaning  thoroughly.  Let  it  be  an 
evidence  that  the  possessor  of  it  has 
some  knowledge  of  literature,  science 
and  philosophy. 

I  have  no  objection  that  other 
degrees  be  instituted,  such  as  Bachelor 
of  Literature,  Bachelor  of  Science,  bui 
only  on  one  condition,  that  examina- 
tions be  deep,  that  they  be  rigid,  that 
they  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
ciples as  well  as  of  the  details  of  the 
branches  taught,  that  they  cultivate 
the  mind  and  elevate  the  tastes  as 
well  as  fit  men  for  professions.  But 
let  us  retain  in  the  meanwhile  the  old 
Bachelor  and  Master  degrees,  only 
putting  a  new  life  into  them.  They 
should  not  be  given  to  one  who  knows 
merely  English  and  German,  or  one 
who  knows  merely  chemistry  and 
physics,  still  less  to  one  who  knows 
merely  music  and  painting.  Emin- 
ence in  these  has  no  right  to  assume, 
or  in  fact  steal,  the  old  title.  Let 
each  kind  of  degree  have  its  own 
meaning  and  people  will  value  it 
accordingly.  But  let  A.B.  and  A.M. 
abide  to  attract  youths  to  high  general 
scholarship. 

Under  this  Academic  Degree  I 
would  allow  a  certain  amount  of 
choice  of  studies,  such  as  could  not 
be  tolerated  in  professional  depart- 
ments, as  Law  or  Medicine.  But 
there  are  branches  which  no  candidate 
for  the  degree  should  be  allowed  to 
avoid.  There  should  be  English, 
which  I  agree  with  President  Eliot  in 
regarding  as  about  the  most  essential 
of  all  branches,  it  being  taught  in  a 
scientific  manner.  There  should  be 
Modern  Languages,  but  there  should 
also  be  Classics.  A  taste  and  a  style 
are  produced  by  the  study  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  with  their  literatures, 
which  are  expressively  called  Classic. 
It  may  be  difficult  to  define,  but  we 
all  feel  the  charm  of  it.     If  we  lose 
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this  there  is  nothing  in  what  is  called 
our  Modern  Education  to  make  up 
for  the  loss.  President  Eliot  has  a 
high  opinion  of  German  Universities, 
but  the  eminent  men  in  their  greatest 
University,  that  of  Berlin,  have  testi- 
fied that  a  far  higher  training  is  given 
in  the  Classical  Gymnasia  than  in  the 
scientific  Real  Schule.* 

There  should  be  physical  science, 
but  there  should  also  be  mental  and 
moral  science  required  of  all.  In 
knowing  other  things  our  young  men 
should  be  taught  to  know  themselves. 
When  our  students  are  instructed 
only  in  matter  they  are  apt  to  con- 
clude that  there  is  nothing  but  matter. 
Our  colleges  should  save  our  promis- 
ing youths,  the  hope  of  the  coming 
age  and  ages,  from  materialism  with 
its  degrading  consequences.  We  must 
show  them  that  man  has  a  soul  with 
lofty  powers  of  reason  and  conscience 
and  free  will,  which  make  him  im- 
mortal and  enable  him  so  far  to 
penetrate  the  secrets  of  nature,  and 
by  which  he  can  rise  to  the  knowledge 
of  God. 

We  in  Princeton  believe  in  a  Trinity 
of  studies  :  in  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, in  Science,  and  in  Philosophy. 
Every  educated  man  should  know  so 
much  of  each  of  these.  Without  this, 
man's  varied  faculties  are  not  trained, 
his  nature  is  not  fully  developed  and 
may  become  malformed. 

A  college  should  give  what  is  best 
to  its  students,  and  it  should  not 
tempt  them  to  what  is  lower  when 
the  higher  can  be  had.  Harvard 
boasts    that    it   gives    two    hundred 

"Professor  Hofftnann,  as  Rector  of  Berlin 
University,  says  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
University  that  "  all  efforts  to  find  a  sub- 
siituie  for  the  classical  languages,  whether 
in  mathematics,  in  the  modern  languages  or 
in  the  natural  sciences,  have  been  hitherto 
unsuccessful."  In  Princeton  College  Dr. 
Young  and  the  scientific  professors  unani- 
mously are,  if  possible,  more  strongly  in 
favour  of  Latin  and  Greek  than  even  the 
classical  professors. 


choices  to  its  students,  younger  and 
older.  I  confess  that  I  have  had 
some  difficulty  in  understanding  her 
catalogue.  I  would  rather  study  the 
whole  Cosmos.  It  has  a  great  many 
perplexities,  which  I  can  compare 
only  to  the  cycles,  epicycles,  eccen- 
tricities of  the  old  astronomy,  so  much 
more  complex  than  that  of  Newton. 
An  examination  of  students  upon  it 
would  be  a  better  test  of  a  clear  head 
than  some  of  their  subjects,  such  as 
"French  Plays  and  Novels."  As  I 
understand  it,  one  seeking  a  degree 
may,  in  his  free  will,  choose  the  follow- 
ing course  : 

In  Sophomore  Year — 

1.  French  Literature  of  the 
Seventeenth  Century. 

2.  Mediseval  and  Modern  Euro- 
pean History. 

3.  Elementary  Course  in  Fine 
Art,  with  collateral  instruction  in 
Water-colouring. 

4.  Counterpoint  (in  music). 

In  yunior  Year — 

1.  French  Literature  of  the 
Eighteenth  vJentur}-. 

2.  Early  INIediaeval  History. 

3.  Botany. 

4.  History  of  music. 

In  Senior  Year — 

1.  French  Literature  of  the  Nine- 
teenth Century. 

2.  Elementary  Spanish. 

3.  Greek  Art. 

4.  Free  Thematic  Music. 

There  are  twenty  such  dilettanti 
courses  which  may  be  taken  in  Har- 
vard. I  cannot  allow  that  this  is  an 
advance  in  scholarship.  If  this  be 
the  modern  education,  I  hold  that 
the  old  is  better.  I  would  rather 
send  a  young  man  in  whom  I  was 
interested  to  one  of  the  old  fashioned 
colleges   of  the    country,    where    he 
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would  be  constrained  to  study  Latin, 
Greek,  Mathematics,  Rhetoric,  Phys- 
ics, Logic,  Ethics,  and  Political 
Economy,  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
his  mind  would  thereby  be  better 
trained  and  he  himself  prepared  to  do 
higher  and  more  important  work  in 
life.  From  the  close  of  Freshman 
year  on  it  is  perfectly  practicable  for 
a  student  to  pass  through  Harvard 
and  receive  the-  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  without  taking  any  course  in 
Latin,  Greek,  Mathematics,  Chemis- 
try, Physics,  Astronomy,  Geology, 
Logic,  Psychology,  Ethics,  Political 
Economy,  German,  or  even  English  ! 
(If,  as  President  Eliot  insists,  a  know- 
ledge of  our  mother-tongue  is  the  true 
basis  of  culture,  what  is  to  be  said  ot 
this  ?) 

Secondly.  It  should  he  an  essential 
feature  of  the  course  for  a  degree,  that 
the  attendance  of  the  student  on  lectures 
and  recitations  should  be  obligatory. 
This  is  a  very  important  matter.  The 
student  may  have  freedom  in  his 
choice,  but  having  made  his  election 
he  should  be  bound  to  attend  on  the 
instruction  imparted.  He  should  not 
be  allowed  to  attend  the  one  day  and 
stay  away  the  next.  A  professor 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  only  a  portion  of  his 
students,  say  a  half  or  a  third,  being 
present  at  any  one  lecture,  and  of  the 
students  who  attend  not  being  the 
same  continuously.  Parents  living  far 
away  from  the  college-seat  should  have 
some  security  that  their  sons  professing 
to  be  at  college  are  not  all  the  winter 
skating  on  the  ice,  or  shooting  canvas- 
back-ducks  on  Chesapeake  Bay. 

But  it  is  said  that  if  a  student  can 
stand  an  examination,  it  is  no  matter 
where  he  gets  his  knowledge.  There 
is  an  enormous  fallacy  lurking  here. 
I  admit  that  a  youth  may  make  him- 
self a  scholar  without  being  at  a 
college  or  submitting  to  its  examina- 
tions. But  if  he  goes  to  college  let 
him  take  all  its  advantages.     One  of 


these  is  to  be  placed  under  a  con- 
tinuous course  of  instruction  in  weekly^ 
almost  daily,  intercourse  with  his  pro- 
fessors, keeping  him  at  his  work  and 
encouraging  him  in  it.  It  is  thus 
that  the  academic  taste,  thus  that  the 
student  spirit  with  its  hard  work,  is 
created  and  fostered. 

I  have  had  thorough  means  of  be- 
coming acquainted  with  those  systems 
in  which  there  is  no  required  attend- 
ance; and  I  testify  that  they  do  not 
tend  to  train  high  scholars.  Every- 
thing depending  on  a  final  examina- 
tion, the  student  is  sure  to  be  tempted 
to  what  is  called  cramming.  A  stu- 
dent once  told  me  what  this  led  to  in 
his  own  experience.  In  five  of  the 
branches  taught  to  his  class,  he  spread 
his  daily  studies  over  the  year;  but 
in  one  he  trusted  to  cramming.  I 
said  to  him,  "  Tell  me  honestly  what 
is  the  issue."  He  answered,  "In  the- 
five  branches  I  remember  everything 
and  could  stand  another  examination 
to-day,  but  in  the  one — it  happened 
to  be  botany — -it  is  only  four  weeks 
since  I  was  examined  on  it,  but  my 
mind  is  a  blank  on  the  whole  subject." 

I  know  that  in  Germany  they  pro- 
duce scholars  without  requiring  a 
rigid  attendance,  and  I  rather  think 
that  in  a  few  American  colleges,  they 
are  aping  this  German  method,  think- 
ing to  produce  equally  diligent  stu- 
dents. They  forget  that  the  Germans 
have  one  powerful  safeguard  which 
we  have  not  in  America.  For  all 
offices  in  Church  and  State  there  is  an 
examination  by  high  scholars  following 
the  college  course.  A  young  man 
cannot  get  an  office  as  clergyman,  as 
teacher,  as  postmaster,  till  he  is  passed 
by  that  terrible  examining  bureau,  and 
if  he  is  turned  by  them  his  prospects 
in  life  are  blasted.*     Let  the  State  of 

*The  Germans  have,  besides,  iheir  admir- 
able gymnasien,  where  all  is  prescribed,  and 
which  give  instruction  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  Freshman  and  Sophomore  years  in 
American  colleges. 
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^fassachusetts  pass  a  law  like  the 
Prussian,  and  Harvard  may  then  relax 
attendance,  and  the  State  will  do  what 
the  colleges  have  neglected  to  do.f 


tPresident  Eliot  would  not  have  students 
enter  college  till  they  are  eighteen  years  of 
age.  If  this  be  carried  out  it  is  evident  that 
we  shall  have  fewer  young  men  taking  a 
college  education.  A  large  number  cannot 
afford  to  continue  till  twenty-five  before  they 
earn  any  money;  not  entering  college  till 
eighteen,  continuing  three  or  four  years  and 


spending  other  three  years  in  learning  a  pro- 
fession. In  many  cases  many  young  men 
might  be  ready  to  enter  college  at  sixteen, 
graduate  at  twenty,  and  then  learn  their  pro- 
fessions. This  wou'd  suit  the  great  body  of 
students.  But  one  in  ten,  or  one  in  five  who 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  more  should  be  en- 
couraged to  remain  in  college,  to  take  post- 
graduate courses,  and  devote  themselves  to 
special  studies.  We  encourage  this  in  Prince- 
ton by  seven  or  eight  endowed  Fellowship?, 
and  have  always  30,  40,  or  50  post-graduate 
students.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  rear 
scholars. — Pamphlet. 

(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PRICE  OF  INTELLECTUAL  LABOUR. 


NO  one,  considering  the  question 
as  a  general  truth,  will  deny 
that  the  mind  is  of  higher  rank  than 
the  body,  or  that  the  brain,  the 
organ  and  exponent  of  the  intellect, 
is  a  more  costly  and  perfect  instru- 
ment than  the  muscles  and  sinews. 
Again,  few  will  object  to  the  state- 
ment that  brain-work  has  profited 
mankind  vastly  more  than  muscle- 
work.  Notwithstanding  this  admis- 
sion of  the  truth  of  the  abstract  pro- 
position, that  the  products  of  intel- 
lectual labour  are  of  more  value  than 
the  results  of  mere  physical  exertion, 
many,  very  many  persons,  when  they 
become  the  employers  and  paymasters 
of  brain-workers,  easily  forget  to 
make  practicable  application  of  their 
admissions.  They  are  apt  to  esti- 
mate the  amount  and  value  of  brain 
exertion  by  the  amount  of  physical 
exertion  involved.  This  tendency  is 
easily  explained,  for  manual  labour  is 
something  visible  and  tangible,  while 
the  work  of  the  brain  is  invisible,  and 
cannot  be  made  known  to  others 
without  some  physical  and  muscular 
exertion,  which  latter,  the  mere  ex- 
pression of  the  previous  brain-work, 
is  very  commonly  taken  to  be  the 
whole  work  performed. 

How   many  persons   estimate  the 
labour  of  the  preacher  by  the  time 


consumed  in  delivering  his  sermon  ; 
that  of  the  lawyer  by  the  time  he  is 
occupied  in  addressing  the  jury  ;  and 
that  of  the  teacher  by  the  number  of 
hours  he  spends  in  the  class-room  ! 
They  forget  that  such  time  is  occupied 
only  in  expressing  and  applying  re- 
sults attained  by  many  hours  and 
days  of  previous  labour. 

Then  again  many  forget  that  in 
most  cases  where  intellectual  work, 
especially  that  of  an  expert,  is  called 
for,  a  long  and  costly  course  of 
special  preparation  and  training  is 
needed  to  fit  one  for  such  work. 
This  training  is  costly  in  the  time 
consumed  by  it,  when  no  money 
returns  are  made.  It  is  costly  in 
the  expenditure  of  brain  power  in- 
volved in  prolonged  study,  and  lasdy 
it  is  costly  in  the  actual  money  outlay 
required.  In  estimating  then  the 
money  value  of  any  piece  of  intel- 
lectual work,  all  this  must  be  taken 
into  account.  How  unjust  then  it 
is  simply  to  estimate  the  time  em- 
ployed by  one  in  using  the  hand, 
the  tongue,  or  the  pen,  to  make  known 
the  acquired  results  ! 

This  mode  of  estimating  the  value 
of  brain-work  eliminates  its  very 
essence,  and  reduces  it  to  mere 
mechanical  tread-mill  work.  What 
sort  of  a  teacher  would  he  make  who 
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confines  himself  to  class-work,  and 
does  not  seek  aid  and  information 
from  books,  periodicals  and  intel- 
lectual companionship  ?  He  would 
be  matching  the  spontaneous  work- 
ings of  his  single  brain  against  the 
united  brains  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
No,  in  every  intellectual  profession 
far  more  time  should  be  spent  in 
study  and  preparation  than  in  the 
using  and  applying  of  information 
and  training. 

Few  who  are  not  physiologists 
know  how  exhausting  brain-work  is, 
and  how  much  more  severely  it  taxes 
a  man's  powers  than  muscle-work. 
Severe  sustained  intellectual  work  is 
far  harder  work  than  any  muscular 
exertion.  Does  any  bodily  labour 
blanch  the  cheek,  dim  the  eye,  shatter 
the  nerves,  palsy  and  finally  destroy 
mind  and  body?  All  this  is  con- 
stantly done  by  uncontrolled  brain- 
work. 

There  is  another  mistake  arising 
from  this  material  view  of  brain-work 
against  which  we  are  contending,  and 
that  is  the  tendency  to  regard  it  as 
mere  merchandise.  The  safest  rule 
for  the  employment  of  all  skilled 
labour  is  to  pay  generously  for  it. 
This  is  especially  applicable  to  brain- 
work  which  is  the  highest  form  of 
skilled  labour.  The  making  mere 
merchandise  of  brain-work,  which  is 
done  when  the  lowest  possible  price 
is  paid  for  it  which  circumstances 
will  permit,  is  the  worst  possible  rule 
to  go  by,  on  many  accounts.  The 
employer  cannot  expect  to  retain  his 
worker  a  moment  longer  than  he  is 
compelled  to  remain  with  him,  and 
pernianence  is  worth  more  in  brain- 
work  than  in  any  other  form  of  labour 
Besides,  the  working  brain  is  not  a 
finished  product  like  a  bolt  of  cloth. 
It  is  a  machine  ever  capable  of  im- 
provement, and  ever  improving  when 
circumstances  are  favourable.  The 
sums  paid  for  its  labour  are  not 
simply  the  measure  of  the  value  of 


completed  work,  but  they  enter  as 
factors  in  the  improvement  and  per- 
fecting of  the  working  agent. 

No  employer  of  brain-labour  can 
attain  the  highest  results  of  such 
labour  by  niggard  treatment.  The 
devising  of  additional  ways  and 
means  of  gaining  daily  bread  is  not 
promotive  of  the  best  results  in  any 
intellectual  occupation. 

Then,  too,  the  worker  is  tempted 
to  repay  in  kind,  and  to  make  the 
smallest  possible  exertion,  where  the 
payment  is  the  smallest  possible. 

There  is  still  another  injurious 
result  arising  from  a  stingy  mercan- 
tile view  of  intellectual  labour.  Many 
men  can  be  found  who,  while  claiming 
to  be  advocates  of  popular  education, 
base  their  advocacy  on  very  narrow 
and  selfish  grounds.  They  make  it  a 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  and 
would  educate  the  masses  only  so 
far  as  to  render  them  harmless  as 
animals,  and  efficient  as  working 
machines.  A  certain  degree  of  edu- 
cation is,  in  their  view,  necessary  in 
order  that  the  workers  may  not,  in 
consequence  of  total  ignorance,  be 
easily  led  by  unscrupulous  agitators 
into  deeds  of  violence,  directed  against 
the  person  or  property  of  the  wealthy. 
Yet  the  imparting  of  information  and 
intellectual  training  must  not  be 
carried  far  enough  to  render  the 
masses  dissatisfied  with  their  lot  as 
"  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water." 

Now  this  may  do  for  the  "  effete 
monarchies  of  Europe,"  but  not  for 
America.  When  a  nation  is  ruled  by 
its  masses,  the  true  policy  is  to  make 
those  masses  as  intelligent  as  pos- 
sible. The  civilization  and  power  of 
a  nation  are  mainly  dependent  upon 
the  amount  of  brain-power  that  it  can 
command,  and  we  may  safely  estimate 
its  standing  in  these  respects,  by  the 
esteem  in  which  it  holds  its  brain- 
workers,  and  by  the  rewards  and 
privileges  it  confers  upon  them. — ^.v. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


BY   THE    REV.   J.    WYCLIFFE   GEDGE,    M.A.,    INSPECTOR   OF    SCHOOLS    FOR 
WINCHESTER,   ENG.       (nOTES  FOR  TEACHERS.) 


INTRODUCTION.  Imagine  a 
country  without  laws — all  people 
doing  exactly  as  they  please — no  order, 
no  government,  no  punishment. 
Would  soon  be  dreadful  confusion — 
•strongest  would  force  weak  to  submit 
— would  be  constant  violence  and 
oppression.  So  all  nations  make 
laws,  and  punish  those  who  break 
them.  Man  as  soon  as  created 
received  laws  from  God.  Remind 
how  even  in  Paradise  God  taught 
duty  of  work — rest  on  Sabbath — self- 
restraint  (one  tree  not  to  be  eaten). 
Afterwards  gave  laws  about  murder. 
{Gen.  ix.  5,  6.)  At  last,  time  came 
for  His  people  to  receive  full  system 
of  laws.     Shall  read  of  these  to-day. 

I.  The  Giving  of  the  Command- 
ments. (Read  Exod.  xix.  16-25.) 
To  whom  were  they  given?  Israelites 
had  left  Egypt  fifty  days  before — were 
encamped  at  Mount  Sinai,  same 
place  where  God  spake  to  Moses  out 
ofthe  burning  bush.  Spoken  in  very 
solemn  way  by  God's  own  voice — 
afterwards  written  on  two  tables  of 
stone  *'  with  the  finger  of  God." 
Copies  of  these  tables  always  kept  in 
the  ark  in  the  "  Holy  of  Holies." 
There  they  remained  till  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, King  of  Babylon,  destroyed 
the  Temple  many  hundred  years  after- 
wards. 

II.  The  Nature  of  the  Com- 
mandments. God  afterwards  gave 
great  many  other  laws  about  other 
subjects,  such  as  the  Tabernacle,  the 
priests,  sacrifices,  etc.  Those  laws 
had  to  do  with  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Jew's  worship — called  therefore  the 
Ceremonial  Laws.  These  not  bind- 
ing upon  us,  because  customs  of 
religious  worship  differ  in  each  coun- 


try and  each  Church.  Also  gave 
laws  about  these  and  other  matters 
relating  to  the  Jews  as  citizens; 
These  called  Civil  Laws  also  not 
binding  on  us. 

Ten  Commandments  binding  on  all 
people,  everywhere,  because  plainly 
set  forth  duties  and  rules  of  conduct 
which  all  are  bound  to  observe. 
Hence  called  Moral  Laws,  because 
all  morally  bound  to  keep  them. 

III.  The  Keeping  of  the  Com- 
mandments. (Read  Matt.  v.  17- 
22.)  Christ  shows  that  all  must  keep 
God's  laws.  He  explains  several  of 
them  to  show  what  is  included  in 
keeping  them.  We  may  learn  four 
things: — (i)  They  forbid  si?!.  Neglect 
of  God,  His  word,  His  day ;  dis- 
obedience to  parents,  covetousness, 
etc.,  are  sins  as  much  as  theft,  murder, 
etc.  (2)  They  include  sins  of  same 
hind  but  less  degree.  Not  merely  the 
direct  sin,  but  indirect  sins;  e.g.,  dis- 
content is  to  break  the  tenth  Com- 
mandment— to  copy  another  child's 
lesson  is  to  break  eighth,  and  so  on. 
(3)  They  include  ilie  thought.  See  how 
Christ  shows  this  in  the  case  of 
murder.  So  with  all  the  Command- 
ments. Thoughts  lead  to  acts.  (4) 
TJuy  require  tlie opposite.  Each  com- 
mandment forbids  some  sin  and  en- 
joins some  duty.  Thus  not  to  steal 
teaches  honesty,  and  so  with  them  all. 

Lesson.  Fear  God  and  keep  His 
Commandments,  for  this  is  the  whole 
duty  of  man. 

No.   2.  The  First  Commandment. 

Introduction.  Before  attend  to 
any  laws  must  believe  that  person 
who  gives  them  has  authority  to  do 
so.      Suppose    some    one    suddenly 
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came  and  ordered  school  to  be  closed, 
what  should  we  say?  This  what 
Pharaoh  said  when  ordered  to  let 
Israelites  go — "  I  know  not  the  Lord," 
(Ex.  V.  2.)  Therefore  God  begins  His 
laws  by  telling  who  He  is  and  what 
He  has  done.  W/io  is  He?  The 
Lord — living,  eternal,  unchangeable. 
(Ps.  xc.  I.)  What  has  He  do7ie  ?  Set 
Israelites  free  from  being  in  bondage 
— delivered  them  from  hard  masters 
— made  them  not  His  slaves  but  His 
people  free  to  serve  Him.  So  has 
redeemed  us — from  whose  slavery  ? 
From  the  misery  and  bondage  of  sin. 
Therefore  we  will  serve  Him. 

I.  The  Sin  Forbidden.  (Read 
I  Kings  xvi.  30-33.)  Have  an 
instance  here  of  a  king  forsaking  God. 
Whom  did  Ahab  worship  ?  Gods  gf 
other  nations.  So  broke  Command- 
ment by  worshipping  false  Gods. 
Read  of  Israelites  worshipping  sun, 
moon,  and  stars.  (Acts  vii.  42.) 
Athens  in  St.  Paul's  time  full  of 
temples  to  strange  gods — read  of  such 
still  in  India  and  other  countries. 

Others,  called  atheists,  worship  no 
god  at  all.  Do  not  believe  there  is  a 
God.  See  what  St.  Paul  says  about 
them.  (Rom.  i.  20.)  They  are  with- 
out excuse — because  God  is  known 
by  His  works. 

Are  we  tempted  to  break  this 
Commandment  ?  Certainly,  in  both 
these  ways.  What  do  we  care  about 
most?     Some   care  most  for  bodily 


comforts — eating  and  drinking.  St. 
Paul  says  their  god  is  their  belly. 
(Phil.  iii.  19.)  Others,  like  Demas, 
forsake  God  for  this  world.  (2  Tim. 
iv.  10.)  Or  we  are  tempted  to  live 
without  God — to  neglect  prayer  and 
worship — to  love  others  more  than 
God — above  all  to  love  ^<f^best.  All 
this  is  to  have  another  god. 

II.  The  Duty  Co.mmanded.  (Read 
Gen.  xxii.  i — 9.)  May  sum  up  our 
duty  in  two  words,  Faith  and  Love. 
Abraham  an  example  of  both.  What 
did  he  hear?  Believed  in  God's 
presence — God's  call,  and  at  once 
obeyed.  So  he  who  comes  to  God 
"  must  believe  that  He  is."  (Heb.  xi. 
6.)  This  faith  will  make  us  trust 
Him  for  all  events  of  life,  feeling  sure 
that  all  He  orders  must  be  right. 

The  other  duty  is  Love.  Remind 
how  Christ  summed  up  the  teaching 
of  this  Commandment.  (Matt.  xxii. 
37.)  Must  love  God  with  whole 
heart,  mind,  soul,  and  strength,  i.e., 
with  all  powers.  How  was  Abraham 
required  to  show  his  love?  Could 
any  sacrifice  be  greater  ?  Told  to  kill 
his  only  dearly  loved  son.  But  loved 
God  best,  so  at  once  obeyed. 

We  sometimes  called  upon  to  give 
up  our  best — perhaps  health,  money, 
plans,  friends,  etc.  Can  we  do  it 
willingly,  cheerfully  ?  Thus  shall 
show  our  love. 

Lesson.  Thou  shait  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thine  heart. — Quiver. 


The  Home  of  the  Meteors.  — A  re- 
markable theory  as  to  the  outskirts  of  our 
solar  system  was  advanced  last  week  in  a 
lecture  by  Prof.  Benjamin  Pierce,  of  Har- 
vard College.  Briefly  his  theory  is,  that 
beyond  the  outermost  planet  bounding  our 
solar  system,  is  a  vast  spherical  shell  of 
matter  broken  up  into  small  fragments,  from 
which  come  the  meteors  and  comets.  This 
shell  he  calls  the  home  of  the  meteors.  He 
rejects   the    hitherto    accepted    theory  that 


comets  may  be,  and  are  necessarily,  strangers 
to  our  system,  and  thinks  they  are  distributed 
throughout  space  with  great  uniformity  ;  also 
that  a  comet  would  require  867,000,000 
years  to  pass  from  the  regions  of  terrestrial 
visibility  to  the  limits  of  its  sphere,  and  just 
as  long  to  return.  He  concludes  that  the 
whole  number  of  comets  which  are  capable 
of  being  seen  from  the  earth  at  perihelion, 
and  which  are  contained  in  our  sun's  sphere, 
may  be  estimated  fairly  at  over  5,000,000.000. 
— /.  M. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  FUTURE. 


BY    REV,    J.    B.    WASSON. 


AMERICANS  have  now  pretty 
generally  gotten  over  the  idea 
that  their  public  school  system  is  so 
nearly  perfect  that  it  cannot  well  be 
improved.  Nor  is  the  belief  now  so 
frequently  expressed  that  education 
by  itself  necessarily  makes  people 
wise  and  good.  We  are  sensibly  get- 
ting over  our  "  spread  eagleism  "  in 
this  as  in  so  many  other  matters,  and 
are  quite  willing  to  acknowledge  that 
our  system  of  education  is  far  from 
being  perfect,  and  that,  even  were  it 
as  perfect  as  possible,  no  mere  know- 
ledge of  abstract  facts  will  regulate 
the  conduct  and  ennoble  the  motives 
of  men. 

There  are  two  directions  in  which 
a  reform  in  the  system  of  education 
seems  now  to  be  both  probable  and 
possible.  These  are  the  recognition 
of  industrial  or  manual  education 
and  physical  culture,  in  some  from  or 
other,  as  necessary  elements  of  a 
complete  system  of  education.  As  to 
the  growing  need  of  industrial  edu- 
cation there  can  be  no  manner  of 
doubt.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  large  number  of  the  pupils  in  our 
public  schools  are  obliged  to  go  and 
fight  the  battle  of  life  for  themselves 
at  an  early  age  ;  and  in  school  they 
learn  little  that  is  of  any  practical 
use  to  them.  Even  the  pupils  who 
are  able  to  take  the  full  course  of 
instruction  offered  in  the  public 
schools  often  find  that  what  they 
have  learned  is  of  little  value  to  them 
in  making  their  way  in  life ;  and,  with 
all  their  nice  catalogues  of  facts,  they 
are  frequently  less  capable  of  making 
an  honest  living  than  their  former  class- 
mates,  who   long  ago   left  school  to 


become  grimy  apprentices  or   burly 
butcher  boys. 

And  there  is  another  way  of  look- 
ing at  this  matter.  The  industrial 
supremacy  of  this  country  in  the 
markets  of  the  world  depends  upon 
the  skill  of  our  handicraftsmen  in  the 
industrial  arts  ;  and  this  skill  would 
be  largely  fostered  and  developed 
by  the  establishment  of  a  few  great 
industrial  schools  in  the  large  manu- 
fjicturing  cities.  Such  a  school  is 
seriously  talked  of  in  Philadelphia ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  New  York 
should  not  also  have  a  great  institu- 
tion, where  the  elements  of  all  the  me- 
chanical arts  could  be  learned.  Eng- 
land is  fully  alive  to  the  importance 
of  this  matter,  and  the  mdustrial 
education  which  she  now  gives  to  the 
children  of  paupers  and  criminals 
serves  the  double  purpose  of  training 
these  children  to  be  good  citizens, 
and  of  adding  valuable  recruits  to  her 
great  industrial  army.  The  day  is 
coming  when  there  will  be  a  life  and 
death  struggle  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  for  the  indus- 
trial supremacy  of  the  world,  and,  if 
we  are  wise,  we  will  prepare  our- 
selves for  the  great  conflict. 

Besides  all  this,  an  industrial  train- 
ing will  do  what  a  merely  theoretical 
training  will  not  do.  It  will  act  as  a 
preventive  of  crime.  Of  the  1,014 
prisoners  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
of  Pennsylvania,  only  seven  are  mech- 
anics, and  the  English  Home  Secre- 
tary states  that  eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
vicious  boys  who  have  passed  through 
industrial  schools,  and  have  learned 
some  honest  trade,  have  been  entirely 
reformed.       As    a     matter    of    pure 
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economy,  therefore,  not  to  speak  of 
philanthropy,  it  would  be  a  wise 
thing  to  build  more  industrial  train- 
ing schools,  and  save  some  of  the 
money  now  spent  on  prisons  and 
reformatories. 

The  recognition  of  physical  culture 
as  a  part  of  a  complete  education 
appears  also  to  be  gradually  shaping 
itself  into  a  fact.  It  will  be  many 
years  before  education  will  fully 
recognize  the  importance  of  this 
matter.  But  the  establishment  of 
excellent  gymnasiums  and  depart- 
ments of  physical  culture  in  many  of 
our  colleges  is  an  indication  of  the 
drift  of  thought  on  this  subject.  The 
great  revival  of  athletic  sports  in 
recent  years  has  so  forced  the  matter 
upon  the  attention  of  teachers  that 
they  have  been  led  to  revise  their 
old  theory  that  sports  were  inter- 
lopers to  be  barely  tolerated  at  best, 
and  to  be  discouraged  whenever 
possible.     The  very  reverse  is  really 


true.  Physical  exercise  is  by  right 
as  much  a  part  of  a  complete  edu- 
cation as  intellectual  exercise,  and 
for  a  large  number  of  the  pupils  in 
our  public  schools  is  quite  as  neces, 
sary.  It  seems  strange,  therefore- 
that  up  to  the  present  time  so  little 
has  been  done  to  encourage  or  guide 
the  pupils  in  this  important  element 
of  training. 

While  it  may  be  said  that  these  new 
educational  ideas  are  coming  to  the 
front,  it  is  too  soon  to  say  how  they 
shall  be  practically  realized.  They 
may  be  so  incorporated  into  the 
public  school  system  as  to  become 
an  integral  part  of  it,  although  there 
are  serious  difificulties  in  the  way  of 
this.  It  is  more  likely  that  industrial 
and  physical  culture  schools  will  at 
first  spring  up  as  experiments  ;  and 
when  it  is  seen  that  they  are  wanted, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  means  to  support  them. — The 
Independent. 


ECHOES  FROM  THE  CLASS-ROOM. 


BY  A.  H.  MORRISON,  COLLEGIATE  INSTITUTE,  BRANTFORD. 


III. — SPECIALTIES      AND     SPECIALISTS. 

SOME  one  has  said  that  an  edu- 
cated man  should  know  some- 
thing of  everything  and  everything 
of  something.  The  teacher  of  the 
future,  the  youth  or  maiden  about  to 
embrace  pedagogy  as  a  possible  life- 
calling,  would  do  well  to  examine 
the  foregoing  sentiment  and  lay  it 
thoroughly  to  heart.  Certainly,  they 
that  have  not  had  a  very  extended 
lease  of  life,  or  enjoyed  exceptional 
advantages  in  education,  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  have  attained  to  a 
universal  useful  knowledge,  much 
less  to  have  acquired  the  "  everything 
of  something  " ;  but  they  should  be 
on  the  road,  progressing  thitherward, 
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ever  nearing  the  goal.  I  say  all  this 
advisedly  in  the  face  of  cavillers  at 
so-called  "smattering";  in  the  face 
of  Elia's  cruel  taunt :  "  The  modern 
schoolmaster  is  expected  to  know  a 
little  of  everything  because  his  pupil 
is  required  not  to  be  entirely  igno- 
rant of  anything.  He  must  be  super- 
ficially, if  I  may  so  say,  omniscient." 
The  smatterer,  let  me  say,  is  a  power 
in  society,  if  his  smattering  be  but 
backed  by  common  sense,  and  by 
one  reserve  force,  his  piece  de  resist- 
ance, his  intimate  knowledge  of  some 
one  educational  or  professional  means ; 
I  care  not  what  that  means  be, 
mental  or  manual.  We  are  all 
smatterers  on  this  earth ;  the  very 
best  and  the  verv  worst.     For  what 
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do  we  know  of  anything  ?  Of  learn- 
ing there  is  no  end,  and  he  that  has 
climbed  the  highest  is  but  standing 
on  the  bottom  rung  of  the  ladder  of 
knowledge  whose  topmost  height 
touches  the  threshold  of  the  eternal, 
and  is  there  enveloped  in  the  mistS 
of  the  unknown  —  perhaps  for  us 
through  all  time  and  space,  the  un- 
knowable. 

So  far  as  I  can  judge,  the  main  use 
of  experience  in  life  is  to  guide  and 
warn  inexperience ;  to  direct  the 
tottering  footsteps  of  an  infant  hu- 
manity, and  so  to  tutor  its  progress  as 
to  enable  it  to  avoid  the  ditches  into 
which  its  predecessors  have  stumbled, 
and  the  snares  in  which  they  may 
have  become  entangled.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  this  purpose  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  experience  of  the 
humblest  may  be  of  service,  and  he 
who  offers  it  heartily  and  voluntarily, 
so  far  from  laying  himself  open  to 
the  imputation  of  egotism,  deserves 
well  at  the  hands  of  an  aspiring  and 
constantly  increasing  humanity,  whose 
earnest  cry  is  ever  ascending,  "  What 
shall  we  do  for  bread  ? "  and  that 
assured,  "  What  for  honour?  " 

Look  out  into  the  world  and  ascer- 
tain who  are  the  prosperous,  who  are 
the  respected,  who  are  the  leaders  of 
men,  be  they  philosophers,  politicians, 
priests  or  pedagogues.  Without 
doubt  they  are  the  specialists.  I 
speak  conscientiously  when  I  declare 
that  a  so-called  liberal  education 
without  the  one  means  to  gratify  the 
liberal  tastes  engendered  thereby  is 
not  an  altogether  unmixed  blessing. 
Nay,  it  may  become  a  curse  rather 
than  a  blessing.  I  repeat  it  is  good  to 
have  a  smattering,  if — ah  !  those 
"  ifs,"  they  are  the  pitfalls  of  life — if 
there  be  a  specialty  behind,  the  one 
means  to  excel  and  make  bread,  the 
bread  of  life,  and  the  bread  of  success 
and  content,  which  is  more  than  life; 
one  branch  of  knowledge,  one  depart- 
ment  of  business,    one    province   of 


art  or  trade  or  mechanical  skill  in 
which  the  toiler  is  at  home,  among 
whose  intricacies  he  can  take  his 
stand  and  say,  I  know  tHem  all  as 
far  as  humanity  can  know ;  other 
men  may  be  lost  in  the  labyrinthine 
turnings  of  the  maze,  but  I  can 
follow  each  sinuous  path  to  the  end 
with  ease  and  profit ;  mine  is  the  clue 
by  which  the  Ariadne  of  knowledge 
extricates  her  hero,  and  tempts  the 
Minotaurus  of  doubt,  and  ignorance 
to  its   inevitable  end. 

To  the  teacher  then,  as  to  every 
other   "  bread  winner,"  a  specialty  is 
an  absolute  necessity.     For  general 
purposes    and    the    common    school 
room  course  a  fair  acquaintanceship 
with    the    ordinary    subjects    of  the 
curriculum  may  seem  all-sufficient,  as 
doubtless   for  a    season    it   is.     But 
there  comes  a  time  to  every  healthy 
and    ambitious    intellect    when    the 
limits  of  the  ordinary   routine  seem 
too  narrow,  the  mind  pants  for  expan- 
sion.    The    earnest    seeker   after    a 
higher   perfection    longs    to    ascend 
another  rung  in  the  ladder  of  compe- 
tency.    Be  assured  if  no  such  spirit 
seizes   you,    you    are    in   the   wrong 
place  in  life,  a  round  personage  in  a 
square  hole,  and  the  sooner  you  drop 
through,  or   scramble  out,  and  insert 
yourself  into  another  orifice  of  being, 
so  much  the  better  for  yourself  and 
for    the    world    at     large.       As    no 
two   natures   are    exactly   the   same, 
and    as    the     field     of    educational 
inquiry  is    very    large,    it    would  be 
useless  to  lay  down  cast-iron  rules  for 
the  guidance  of  the  individual  intel- 
lect.    Ascertain    what    you    instinc- 
tively like,   what  branch  of  study  is 
your  forte,  that  is,  which  comes  most 
naturally  to  you,  then  gird  up  your 
loins  and  go  ahead  once  and  for  all. 
The    incomparable   Goethe   has   put 
good  counsel   in    the   mouth  of  old 
Meister,  the  father  of  his  heroWilhelm, 
to   this  effect :    "  One   cannot  do   a 
young  man  any  greater  kindness  than 
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to  initiate  him  early  in  the  future 
business  of  his  Hfe."  There  is,  1  have 
seen,  a  quicksand  in  hfe,  and  on  it, 
in  ever  shifting  symbols,  is  inscribed 
a  legend :  ''How  long  halt  ye  between 
two  opinions  ?  "  Beneath  the  treach- 
erous surface  of  this  most  unlovely 
quagmire  lies  the  life-work,  aye,  and 
the  reputation  of  many  a  youth  and 
many  a  maiden,  "  heaped  and  pent." 
Be  advised  by  experience,  the  expe- 
rience that  cannot  err,  that  cannot  be 
untrue  to  its  own  teachings.  Avoid 
this  quicksand.  He  who  hesitates  is 
lost.  Choose  your  line  once  and  for 
all,  and  having  chosen,  stand  by  the 
colours  of  your  faith.  Then,  if 
among  the  manifold  chances  of  this 
most  uncertain  life,  you  fall,  you  fall 
as  a  soldier  should,  at  your  post, 
having  merited  a  soldier's  guerdon, 
the  respect  and  gratitude  of  your 
kind. 

Having  mastered  the  specialty,  be 
it  language  or  science  or  mathe- 
matics— I  speak  to  the  teacher— then 
comes  the  reward.  You  are  now  a 
citizen  where  before  you  were  but  an 
alien.  You  are  at  home  where  at 
first  you  felt  strange  and  diffident. 
What  is  more,  you  are  now  compe- 
tent to  teach — to  call  yourself  in 
very  fact  a  teacher.  Of  course  I 
pre-suppose  that  you  have  already 
acquired  the  one  specialty  that  every 
true  teacher  should  possess,  namely 
the  ability  to  teach  or  convey  instruc- 
tion to  others.  I  have  not  dwelt  very 
much  on  this  latter  topic,  for  he, 
indeed,  is  an  exceptional  being, 
who  with  a  full  mind  cannot  impart 
some  of  its  fulness  to  his  fellows. 
Again,  I  say,  I  advocate  no  cast-iron 
rules  for  tuition.  Let  each  teacher 
find  his  own.  My  coat  will  not  fit 
you.  You  cannot  see  with  my 
spectacles.  The  dinner  I  eat  would 
perhaps  scarcely  suffice  to  keep  you 
from  starvation's  door.  My  methods 
may  not  be  yours.  Study  the  best 
books    on    the     subject.       Examine 


carefully  the  best  methods.  Get 
some  practical  experience,  and  then, 
with  reason  for  your  guide,  and  com- 
mon-sense for  your  counsellor,  do 
as  you  please.  Recollect  I  am  advo- 
cating the  cause  of  true  education. 
For  mere  cram,  certificates,  degrees, 
I  care  nothing.  They  are  but  the  foam 
upon  Niagara.  The  true  stream, 
the  rushing  current,  the  wonderful 
power  is  beneath,  and  its  mission 
is  the  same,  toam  or  no  foam.  Our 
object  in  life  is  to  succeed,  not  to 
borrow  empty  epithets,  which  we  give 
in — like  our  umbrellas  in  the  lobby  of 
an  exhibition — at  death's  door.  If  we 
can  win  titles  in  addition  to  any 
intrinsic  worth  we  may  possess,  good  ; 
they  are  at  least  a  badge  of  a  possible 
culture,  but  I  would  not  make  them 
my  chief  end.  You  cannot  all  be 
gold  medallists,  but  you  can  all  be 
thoroughly  trained,  conscientious, 
active,  useful  members  of  the  great 
guild  of  this  world's  workmen.  And 
when  Death  shall  take  our  tickets  he 
will  not  bow  to  our  academic  letters. 
The  peristyle  of  Heaven  is  not  lined, 
like  the  ante-chambers  of  ^n  auto- 
crat's court,  with  stars  and  garters  and 
ribbons  of  clay ;  but  with  immortal 
spirits,  whose  brows  wrinkled  with 
life's  honest  toil,  whose  intellects 
chastened  by  life's  earnest  studies, 
whose  hearts  stamped  with  the  die 
of  loyalty  to  life  and  life's  mission, 
are  returned,  as  talents  lent  for  a 
season,  to  the  great  Author  and 
Rewarder  of  life  and  life's  labour. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  a  word  of 
warning  as  to  the  teaching  of  special- 
ties in  the  public  school.  We  are  all 
too  liable  to  be  led  away  by  our 
likings  from  the  path  of  true  duty. 
It  is  hard,  I  know,  when  we  are 
passionately  devoted  to  language,  to 
have  to  engage  in  dull  calculations ; 
hard,  when  we  are  adepts  in  maihe- 
matical  science,  .to  be  forced  to  grub 
among  the  roots  of  half-forgotten 
tongues.     But  let  us  remember  that 
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whatsoever  our  personal  likings  may 
be,  and  whatsoever  knowledge  we 
may  possess  in  any  one  given  subject, 
the  public  school  room  is  not  the 
field  for  the  specialist  in  instruction. 
Here  he  may  in  truth  make  his 
influence  felt,  it  cannot  be  otherwise, 
but  it  must  not  be  an  undue  influence. 
He  must  not  coerce;  for  coercion 
is  destructive  to  specialism.  He 
may  lead  those  minds  that  show  a 
tendency  to  follow  in  his  own 
groove  of  research,  and  lend  them  a 
helping-hand,  but  he  must  not  forget 


the  others  whose  instincts  are  not  his 
own,  yet  who  look  to  him  for  sympathy 
and  aid.  While  learning  one  thing 
the  student-teacher  must  be  broad- 
minded  and  tolerate  all.  Yes,  he 
must  himself  be  a  smatterer  in  all. 
One,  two,  three  things  if  possible, 
thoroughly,  and  outside  of  these  a 
knowledge — smattering,  if  you  like 
so  to  term  it — of  many  things  to 
minister  to  the  child-mind,  and 
satisfy  to  some  extent  at  least  the 
cravings  of  the  child's  intellectual 
appetite. 


A  FEW  WORDS  ABOUT  RELIGIOUS  INSTRUCTION  AND 

EDUCATION. 


BY  THE  REV.  HARRY  JONES,  M.A.,  HON.  CHAPLAIN  TO  THE  QUEEN. 


ONE  mistake  of  the  day  is  to  con- 
found together  religious  "  in- 
struction "  and  "  education."  They 
are  really  different,  though  the  second 
can  hardly  be  given  without  a  foun- 
dation oy:he  first. 

In  oroer  to  understand  any  infor- 
mation given,  or  lessons  or  truths 
sought  to  be  taught,  or  conclusions 
drawn  from  many  lectures,  speeches, 
sermons,  or  books,  it  is  necessary  to 
be  acquainted  with  at  least  the  main 
statements  and  outlines  of  religion, 
such  as,  with  us,  are  contained  in  the 
Bible  and  the  history  of  the  Church 
of  Christ.  Unless  a  man  knows 
something  of  these,  the  most  ordinary 
allusions  are  unintelligible  to  him. 
The  speaker,  preacher,  or  writer  can- 
not be  always  going  back  to  the  first 
elements  of  what  he  treats  about.  He 
assumes  a  certain  basis  of  knowledge 
or  information  in  those  whom  he 
addresses.  He  cannot  always  be 
stopping  to  say,  "Now,  you  must 
know  when  I  mention  'Moses'  I 
mean  a  famous  lawgiver  who  was 
engaged   some    3,000    years    ago    in 


leading  a  certain  people,  who  were 
called  the  Jews,  out  of  a  country 
called  Egypt,"  and  so  on.  No  one 
could  stop  at  the  mention  of  the  name 
of  any  place  or  person,  such  as 
Jerusalem,  Abraham,  Joshua,  David, 
Solomon,  Judea,  Paul,  Samaria, 
Herod,  Galilee,  and  the  like,  in  order 
to  explain  what  he  meant  by  reference 
to  the  names.  He  must  take  for 
granted  that  his  hearers  or  readers 
are  familiar  with  what  is  generally 
known  about  them. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that 
this  religious  instruction,  these  state- 
ments of  religious  and  Christian  his- 
tory, should  be  accompanied  by  the 
moral  and  other  lessons  to  be  drawn 
from  them.  They  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  the  inculcation  of  dry 
statements  which  it  is  necessary  for 
the  child  to  remember,  if  afterwards 
he  is  to  be  able  to  understand  many 
social  allusions,  as  the  sheer  know- 
ledge of  the  addition  and  multiplica- 
tion tables  is  necessary  if  he  is  ever 
called  upon  to  keep  any  accounts,  or 
to     follow     references     to     business 
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matters  in  the  books  and  newspapers 
he  may  read,  or  the  conversation  he 
may  hear  about  them. 

A  man  of  what  is  called  Uberal 
education  must  be  acquainted  with  at 
least  the  outlines  of  ancient  history, 
art,  and  modern  science,  besides 
divers  other  matters  too  numerous  to 
mention,  or  he  will  be  shut  out  from 
very  much  of  the  current  interest  of 
his  age,  and  be  excluded  from  the 
advantages  of  literary  culture  and 
information.  A  very  large  number 
of  books,  the  proceedings  of  many 
societies  and  institutions,  literary, 
scientific,  political,  social,  technical, 
addressed  to  those  of  liberal  educa- 
tion, will  be  hopelessly  closed  to  him 
unless  as  a  child  and  young  man  he 
has  been  taught  the  rudiments  and 
outlines,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
taken  for  granted  by  all  who  speak  of, 
or  comment  On,  the  events  and  pro- 
gress of  the  world. 

Just  so  in  religious  education.  A 
certain  amount  of  rudimentary  instruc- 
tion is  necessary — in  respect  to  the 
statements  and  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity—in order  that  lessons  of  Christi- 
anity may  be  eventually  conveyed ;  in 
order,  i.e.,  that  any  religious  educa- 
tion may  be  given. 

The  child  afterwards  may  make  a 
wrong  use,  or  no  use,  of  the  main 
religious  and  historical  statements 
contained  in  that  book,  but  he  is  un- 
fitted to  take  his  place  intelligently  in 
much  conversation,  or  even  to  read 
with  sufficient  perception  many  allu- 
sions of  current  journalism,  if  he  has 
never  been  taught  anything  about 
those  religious  and  historical  state- 
ments. Afterwards  when  he  grows 
up,  he  may,  wisely  or  unwisely,  form 
his  own  conclusions.  He  will  have 
his  own  opinion  about  the  lessons  and 
deductions  drawn  from  these  state- 
ments. But  at  any  rate  he  should  be 
in  early  life  supplied  with  some  infor- 
mation upon  which  his  views,  right 
or  wrong,  can  be  based.  For  this 
reason  most  people   insist   on   some 


primary  religious  instruction.  But 
we  must  not  confound  this  with 
religious  education.  This  is  an- 
other matter.  It  concerns  those 
moral  precepts,  those  spiritual  motives 
which  are  intended  to  influence  the 
conduct  of  life,  which  are  to  create  a 
sense  of  consciousness,  a  love  of  truth, 
a  devotion  to  the  high  principles  of 
righteousness. 

Religious  education  concerns  itself 
with  the  knowledge  of  God  as  our 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  and  a  per- 
ception of  Divine  love  and  the  spirit 
of  self  sacrifice  revealed  in  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  This  can  never  be  con- 
veyed in  mere  dry  lessons.  It  can 
come  only  from  the  loving  heart,  and 
appeals  to  the  conscience.  It  passes 
from  soul  to  soul.  And  it  is  this 
which  makes  the  duty  of  any  one  who 
professes  to  impart  religious  education 
of  such  grave  importance. 

When,  therefore,  we  talk  of  religious 
education  as  distinct  from,  as  an 
advance  upon,  religious  instruction, 
though  this  may  be  honestly  given  in 
school,  it  must  chiefly  be  given  at 
home,  if  the  child's  character  is  to  be 
formed  on  Christian  lines.  Without 
righteous  home  example  and  influence, 
woful  is  the  prospect  that  the  child 
will  grow  up  into  a  genuine  Christian 
man  or  woman.  It  is  likely,  in  time, 
to  take  its  tone  from  its  surroundings. 
If  they  are  good — though  some  chil- 
dren disappoint  the  best  parents — 
there  is  obvious  hope  that  the  child 
will  turn  out  well.  How  many  a 
man  and  women,  honestly  trying  to 
lead  a  Christian  life,  traces  his  or 
her  better  mind  to  the  influence  and 
example  of  a  righteous  parent  !  How 
many  parents,  humanly  speaking, 
have  only  themselves  to  thank  when 
their  children  turn  out  ill !  Perhaps 
they  have  cuffed  and  scolded  them 
when  they  have  been  troublesome ; 
but  that  is  not  religious  education. 
Perhaps  they  have  even  sent  them  to 
Sunday-School  and  Church  ;  but  very 
possibly  that  was  to  get  them  out  o 
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the  way.  What  they  should  do  is  to 
bring  them  to  church  themselvss,  and 
back  up  the  teacher's  efforts  by  a 
personal  interest  in  the  lesson. 

In  short,  true  religious  education  is 
not,  and  never  can  be,  the  sole  work  of 
any  school,  however  good.  Through- 
out the  whole  educational  movement, 
especially  of  these  latter  days,  many 
of  us  have  lost  sight  of  what  true 
religious  education  is.  We  are  a 
great  deal  too  fond  of  dividing  work 
into  different  departments;  as  if  it 
were  the  schoolmaster's  business  to 
hammer  the  three  R's,  and  as  much 
else  as  it  can  be  got  to  hold,  into  the 
child's  head  ;  the  parent's  business  to 
feed,  lodge,  and  clothe  the  child,  and 
pay  its  school  fees,  till  it  can  begin  to 
earn  a  few  shillings  a  week  itself  ;  the 
Sunday-School  teacher's  and  minister's 
business  to  provide  its  share  of  religion. 
But  religion,  the  sense  of  obedience 
to  high  principles,  the  sense  of  respect 
we  owe  to  God,  can  never  be  shut  up 
in,  and  referred  to,  a  mere  department, 
as  if  It  could  be  taught  separately,  like 
arithmetic.  If  it  is  anything,  it  is  in- 
tended to  pervade  all  work,  all  life. 
The  spirit  of  it  is  needed  just  as  much 
in  the  home  as  in  the  Church.  The 
Church  is  not  a  sort  of  tank  in  which 
so  much  religion  is  stored,  and  out  of 
which  people  may  fill  their  own 
buckets  if  they  are  so  inclined. 

Religion  is,  rather,  more  like  the 
rain  without  which  no  grass  can  grow, 
without  which  no  fruit  can  swell.  It 
is  like  the  dew  which  needs  to  fall 
over  the  woods  and  fields  and  gardens 
alike,  and  without  which  all  natural 
life  would  be  dried  up.  When  we 
t^lk  of  religious  education,  we  think 
of  the  influence  which  should  descend 
upon  and  pervade  every  so-called 
Christian  society,  having,  it  may  be, 
different  forms,  but  having  this  one 
thing  in  common ;  high  motive,  pur- 
pose, and  effort  to  lead  a  righteous 
life,  desire  to  know  and  to  do  the 
will  of  God  ;  desire,  that  is  to  say,  to 
know  and  do  what  really  are  the  laws 


by  which  we  should  be  guided  ;  desire 
to  follow  them,  and  not  merely  please 
ourselves.  That  which  thus  concerns 
our  whole  course  and  work  is  no  mere 
educational  department,  confined  to 
one  section  of  instruction. 

Beligious  education  !  This,  or  its 
opposite,  inevitably  goes  on  in  every 
circle,  every  home,  every  part  and 
branch  of  society.  We  are  all  called 
to  be  teachers  and  scholars  in  this 
matter.  It  ceases  at  no  period  of  our 
growth  and  life.  It  is  perpetually  the 
subject  of  learning  and  examination. 

The  world  is  the  great  school  in 
which  it  is  required,  and  God  is  the 
Head  Teacher  and  Chief  Inspector 
therein.  We  distort  its  meaning,  and 
cramp  it  down,  when  we  talk  of  its 
being  the  business  of  this  or  that  set 
of  people  only.  It  is  not  a  special, 
but  a  universal  subject,  in  which  we, 
all  of  us,  cannot  help,  f6r  good  or  evil, 
having  a  hand  by  our  character  and 
example.  But  when  we  think  of  it  in 
relation  especially  to  children,  the 
first  responsibility  for  the  imparting  of 
religious  education  lies  with  the  parents 
of  the  children  themselves.  It  rests 
primarily  with  them  to  make  or  mar 
the  whole  matter.  The  Sunday-School, 
or  such  religiousteaching  in  the  Church 
as  children  can  understand,  is  no 
substitute  for  the  righteous  teaching 
and  influence  of  the  Home.  It  should 
rather  be  a  support  to  the  example 
and  instruction  of  the  parent.  It  is 
the  Home,  and  the  continuous  at- 
mosphere and  tone  of  the  Home,  which 
moulds  the  child.  Home  is  the  chief 
first  source  of  the  impressions  which 
the  child  receives  in  its  most  impressi- 
ble state.  If  those  are  unrighteous,  the 
influence  of  the  Church  and  School  is 
miserably  narrowed  and  weakened.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  impressions  are 
righteous,  then  the  child  is  supported 
in  its  right  course  by  a  double  power, 
and  increased  blessing  may  fairly  be 
expected  to  descend  upon  the  training 
of  the  Home,  and  the  lessons  of  the 
Church  and  School. — Quiver. 
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A  PICTURED  face,  in  frame  of  gold. 
Large,  tender  eyes,  and  forehead  bold, 

And  firm,  unflinching  mouth  ; 
A  face  that  tells  of  mingled  birth — 
The  calmness  of  the  northern  earth. 

The  passion  of  the  south  I 

The  one  face  in  the  world  to  me, 
The  face  I  never  more  shall  see 

Until  God's  kingdom  come  ! 
Oh,  tender  eyes  !  oh,  firm  strong  lips  ! 
What  comfort  in  my  life's  eclipse? 

What  succour  ?     Ye  are  dumb  ! 

I  brought  the  blossoms  of  the  spring 
To  deck  my  true  love's  offering. 

While  he  was  far  away  : 
With  rose's  bloom,  with  pansy's  grace, 
I  wreathed  the  well  beloved  face : 

I  have  no  flowers  to-day. 

But  laurel,  laurel  for  my  brave, 
My  hero  lying  in  his  grave 

Upon  that  foreign  sod  ! 
He  passed  amid  the  crash  of  guns. 
Beyond  the  farthest  sun  of  suns, 

A  kingly  soul,  to  God  ! 

He  died  upon  the  battle-field. 
He  knew  not,  he,  to  fly  nor  yield, 

Bold  Britain's  worthy  son  ! 
And  I  will  wreathe  his  laurel  crown. 
Although  the  bitter  tears  run  down— 

I  was  his  chosen  one. 


He  loved  his  country,  so  did  I  ; 
He  parted  forth  to  do  or  die. 

And  I — I  let  him  go  ; 
Oh  dear,  dear  land  !  we  gave  thee  all, 
God  bless  the  banner,  and  the  pall,  • 

God  help  the  mourner's  woe  ! 

I  hear  the  bells  ring  loud  and  sweet, 
I  hear  the  shouting  in  the  street, 

For  joy  of  victory  ; 
The  very  children  cease  their  play, 
To  babble  of  the  victor's  bay. 

And  pennons  flutter  free. 

I  hear  the  vivas  long  and  loud. 

As  they  ride  onward  through  the  crowd, 

His  comrades  bold  and  brave  ; 
The  shouts  of  triumph  rend  the  air. 
Oh,  he  must  hear  them  lying  there. 

My  hero  in  his  grave  !  • 

I  do  not  grudge  thee,  darling  mine  ! 
I,  the  last  daughter  of  a  line 

Whose  warrior  blood  ran  free, 
Upon  the  battle-fields  of  old  ; 
Thou  wast  not  mine  to  have  and  hold, 

The  land  had  need  of  thee. 

I  do  not  grudge  thee  ;  I  shall  smile, 
Beloved,  in  a  little  while, 

And  glory  in  thy  name  ; 
I  hold  love's  laurel  in  my  hand. 
But  take  thou  from  the  grateful  land 

Thy  wreath  of  deathless  fame  ! 

— All  The  Year  Round. 


HERAT. 


IT  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  the 
East  and  was  once  one  of  the 
richest.  To  use  the  words  of  a  Persian 
geographer,  "  the  city  has  been  fifty 
times  taken,  fifty  times  destroyed,  and 
fifty  times  it  has  arisen  from  its  ashes." 
Six  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago  it 
contained,  according  to  the  records 
of  the  period,  12,000  retail  shops, 
6,000  public  baths,  caravanse'rais  and 
water-mills,  350  school  and  monastic 
institutions,  and  144,000  occupied 
houses,  and  was  yearly  visited  by 
caravans  from  all  parts  of  Asia.  .  . 
Our   generals    and    the   generals   of 


Russia  value  Herat,  not  solely  on 
account  of  the  city,  but  on  account 
of  the  resources  of  the  district  in 
which  it  is  situated — resources  in  corn 
and  beef,  which,  if  swept  into  any 
point  of  the  Herat  district,  not  neces- 
sarily to  Herat  itself,  would  feed  an 
army  of  at  least  100,000  men,  and 
sustain  them  during  the  final  advance 
upon  India.  It  is  this  great  campaign 
ground,  and  not  exclusively  the  town 
of  Herat,  that  is  the  Key  of  India. 
If  a  line  be  drawn  south  of  Herat  100 
miles  to  Furrah,  a  second  west  70 
miles  to  Kusan  on  the  Persian  frontier. 
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and  a  third  120  miles  north,  behind 
the  points  occupied  by  the  Russians, 
a  rough  idea  may  be  formed  of  a 
district  as  fertile  as  England  through- 
out, and  possessing  marvellous  min- 
eral resources.  This  is  the  camping- 
ground,  this  is  the  place  of  arms, 
which  Russia  wants,  in  order  that  she 
may  be  always  able  to  threaten  India. 
There  is  no  such  camping-ground 
anywhere  between  the  Caspian  and 
Herat,  and  none  again  between  Herat 
and  India.  Hence,  not  without 
reason,  have  the  ablest  generals  of 
England  and  Russia  designated  the 
district  the  Key  of  India. 

General  MacGregor  put  this  plainly 
enough  in  his  "  Khorassan,"  in  1875  : 
"  From  the  fort  attached  to  the 
*  village  I  had  a  fine  view  of  the  valley 
of  Herat,  which  stretched  in  every 
direction  but  the  south,  one  sea 
of   yellow   fields  and    verdant  trees. 


Without  going  further,  it  was  easy  to 
see  the  value  of  Herat  to  any  Power 
with  intentions  on  India,  and  to  recog- 
nize the  justice  of  the  dictum  which 
termed  it  the  gate  of  India.  Just  as 
in  the  minor  operations  of  the  capture 
of  a  city  the  wise  commander  will  give 
his  troops  a  breathe  on  their  gaining 
the  outer  defences,  so  must  every 
general  coming  from  the  west  rest  his 
men  awhile  in  this  valley.  And  no 
better  place  could  be  found  for  this 
purpose :  abundance  of  beautiful  water, 
quantities  of  wheat  and  barley  and 
rice,  endless  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep, 
good  forage,  and  a  fine  climate — all 
combine  to  make  the  Herat  valley 
the  most  apt  place  for  a  halt  before 
entering  the  desolate  country  between 
Furrah  and  Candahar."  —  Charles 
Marvin^  ifi  "  The  Rttssiatis  at  the 
Gates  of  Herat.'" 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Silence  never  shows  itself  to  so 
great  an  advantage  as  when  it  is 
made  the  reply  to  calumny  and  de- 
famation.— Addison. 


Of  all  the  foolish  ideas  that  enter 
the  minds  of  teachers,  the  most 
foohsh  is  that  they  do  not  need  to 
read  educational  papers.  There  is 
that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet, 
and  it  tendeth  to  poverty  of  thought. 
—School  Journal,  N.  Y. 


As  in  geometry  the  oblique  must 
be  known  as  well  as  the  right,  and  in 
arithmetic  the  odd  as  well  as  the  even, 
so  in  actions  of  life  whoever  seeth 
not  the  filthiness  of  evil  wanteth  a 
great  understanding  to  perceive  the 
beauty  of  virtue. — Sir  P.  Sidney. 


FourPrinciples  ofEducation. — 
I.  Youth  should  not  hear  of  anything 


that  may  awaken  unchaste-desires 
until  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
dignity  and  loftiness  of  human  nature. 

2.  Youth  should  endeavour  to  ob- 
tain a  ripe  development  by  means  of 
effort. 

3.  Parents  are  the  proper  educators. 

4.  Education  should  extend  over 
the  whole  period  of  youth. — Pytha- 


LoYALTY  is  an  indispensable  ele- 
ment in  a  teacher  ;  loyalty  in  manner, 
speech  and  thought.  It  will  be  easy 
for  you  to  find  things  to  dislike  and 
criticize  in  everybody  you  deal  with 
in  school  matters,  in  everything  that 
occurs  ;  but  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
smother  every  tempting  impulse  to 
censure,  either  publicly,  privately  or 
in  the  sacred  retreat  of  your  confi- 
dential friends. 


The  Topical  Method  of  Recitation. 
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In  the  course  of  his  articles  on 
schools  and  school-masters  Prof. 
Tyndall  characterizes  earnest,  honest 
teaching  as  the  noblest  of  em- 
ployments ;  protests  against  the 
'*  cramming  "  process  so  common  in 
schools  ;  alludes  to  Fichte,  Emerson 
and  Carlyle  as  great  and  noble  men  ; 
says  that  Bunsen,  the  chemist,  was 
the  nearest  approach  to  his  ideal  of  a 
university  teacher  ;  and  asserts  that 
"  hard  thinking  and  fleet  talking  do 
not  run  together." 


Hon.  a.  p.  Stone,  of  Springfield, 
Mass.,  severely  criticizes  some  of  the 
present  conditions  of  the  public  edu- 
cational system.  He  says  the  greatest 
need  of  a  large  number  of  teachers  is 
a  knowledge  of  their  business  ;  that 
in  very  many  cases  pupils  are  taught 
to  memorize  instead  of  being  led  to  a 
working  understanding  of  funda- 
mental principles.  "  There  is  no  dis- 
guising of  the  fact,"  he  remarks, 
"that  all  along  the  educational  horizon 
there  is  going  on  a  contest  between 
training  and  cramming  ;  between  in- 
dependent and  routine  work."  He 
regards  it  to  be  the  chief  duty  of  the 
teacher  to  make  well-trained,  self- 
raised  men  rather  than  produce  mathe- 
maticians, chemists,  or  literateurs. 
These  views  of  the  teacher's  obliga- 


tions to  society  have  been  so  frequently 
expressed  of  late  as  to  indicate  a 
decided  reaction  against  the  machine 
system.  The  personality  of  the 
teacher  himself  is  growing  to  be  re- 
garded as  more  and  more  iniportant. 
That  which  was  so  good  in  the 
character  of  the  old  schoolmaster  of 
a  long  time  ago  is  finding  its  proper 
appreciation.  It  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  best  authorities  that 
children  cannot  be  coined  like  dollars. 


Oh,  brother  schoolmaster,  let  us 
remember  evermore  the  exceeding 
dignity  of  our  calling.  It  is  not  in- 
deed, the  holiest  of  all  callings ; 
but  it  runs  near  and  parallel  to 
the  holiest.  The  lawyer's  wits  are 
sharpened,  and  his  moral  sense  not 
seldom  blunted,  by  a  lifelong  famili- 
arity with  ignorance,  chicanery,  and 
crime.  The  physician,  in  the  exercise 
of  a  more  beneficent  craft,  is  saddened 
continually  by  the  spectacle  of 
human  weakness  and  human  pain. 
We  have  usually  to  deal  with 
fresh  and  unpolluted  natures.  A 
noble  calling,  but  a  perilous.  We  are 
dressers  in  a  moral  and  mental  vine- 
yard. We  are  under-shepherds  of  the 
Lord's  little  ones  ;  our  business  is  to 
lead  them  into  green  pastures,  by  the 
side  of  refreshing  streams. 


THE  TOPICAL  METHOD  OF  RECITATION. 


WHILE  the  topical  method  of  recit- 
ing when  properly  used  tends 
to  keep  the  pupils'  thoughts  connected 
and  in  order,  and  also  to  cultivate  the 
power  of  expression,  it  is  evident  that, 
as  frequently  employed,  the  method 
fails  to  accomplish  much  less  than 
all  a  person  has  reason  to  expect  from 
it. 

This  failure  is  perhaps  due  to  the 
act  that  many  teachers  seem  to  act 


on  the  belief  that  a  school  conducted 
on  the  topical  plan  is  virtually  a  self- 
running  machine,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  do  little  more  during  the 
recitation  than  announce  the  topic 
and  read  over  the  text  (because  a 
teacher  of  this  class  takes  no  pains  to 
post  himself  on  the  lesson  before-hand) 
while  the  pupils  are  reciting.  The 
more  nearly  the  pupil  follows  the 
language  of  the  book,  the  higher  his 
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grade  on  the  recitation.  As  a  result 
the  pupil  contracts  a  parrot-like  habit 
of  going  over  the  terms  and  leaves 
the  recitation  without  the  remotest 
idea  of  anything  that  would  be  in  any 
way  beneficial  to  him. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  this 
practice  fails  so  far  of  attaining  the 
object  to  be  reached  by  the  topical 
method  that  it  renders  the  attainment 
of  these  objects  impossible.  The 
practice  is  at  variance  with  every 
principle  of  educational  science  and 
has  been  condemned  by  intelligent 
people  everywhere  for  generations. 

A  thorough  test  should  always  be 
made  of  the  pupil's  understanding  of 
the  lesson,  and  he  should  be  required 
to  express  the  thought  clearly  and 
concisely,  but  in  his  own  language. 
The  more  independent  he  can  be  of 
the  language  of  the  book,  providing 
he  sets  forth  the  ideas  completely  and 
in  the  proper  manner,  the  more 
successful  will  be  the  recitation. 

But  the  teacher  should  not  stop 
here.  He  must  go  outside  of  the 
book,  and  perhaps  outside  of  other 
books  also,  for  things  that  will  aid 
him  in  explaining  or  illustrating  diffi- 
cult and  important  parts  of  the  lesson. 
This  will  have  a  tendency  not  only  to 
make  the  impression  stronger  on  the 
minds  of  his  pupils,  but  also  to  lead 
the  pupils  to  investigate  for  themselves 
— a  thing  to  which  too  much  attention 
cannot  easily  be  given.  As  conducive 
to  having  each  pupil  master  the 
whole  lesson,  it  is  well  not  to  have 
the  members  of  the  class  recite  in  any 
fixed  order  of  succession,  and,  in 
general,  after  any  one  of  them  has 
recited,  the  others  should  be  tested 
on  the  part  of  the  subject  handled  by 
him.  If  he  has  done  well,  the  teacher 
should  assure  himself  as  to  whether 
the  others  could  also  have  done  well 
or  not ;  if  he  has  not  done  well, 
perhaps  some  other  member  of  the 
class  can  do  better. 

It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  the 


topical  method  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  every  other  method.  In 
reality  it  embodies  what  is  good  in 
all  others,  and  the  method  itself  is  in 
no  way  responsible  for  the  miserable 
caricature  of  itself  by  which  it  is  so 
often  judged. 

Questioning. 

No  matter  what  method  a  teacher 
may  adopt  in  conducting  his  recita- 
tions, the  nature  of  the  work  required 
of  him  necessitates  the  use  of  ques- 
tions during  his  class  exercises,  and 
his  real  merit  as  a  teacher  may  in 
many  instances  be  measured  by  the 
character  of  the  questions  he  uses 
and  his  manner  of  propounding  them. 
It  is  not  sufficient  that  these  questions 
be  brief,  pointed,  void  of  ambiguity, 
and  suited  to  the  advancement  of  the 
pupils  to  whom  they  are  directed.  In 
addition  to  these  things,  every  series 
of  questions  on  any  topic  should  be 
arranged  with  a  definite  object  in 
view  and  to  be  reached  through  them. 
The  order  of  succession  of  the  ques- 
tions should  be  their  natural  order  of 
dependence,  although  the  system 
behind  them  should  be  concealed 
from  the  pupils,  and  the  teacher,  like 
Socrates,  act  as  if  he  like  themselves 
were  working  indefatigably  for  the 
discovery  of  truth.  The  following 
dialogue  illustrates  the  method  of 
questioning  employed  by  Socrates, 
and  hence  called  the  Socratic  method. 
The  Meno  represented  is  not  the 
traitor  Meno,  but  a  young  philosopher, 
and  the  boy  is  one  of  his  attendants. 
The  illustration  has  been  used  for 
our  purpose  many  times.  Mark  how 
beautifully  the  object  is  attained. 

Meno — "  We  come  to  you  feeling 
strong  and  wise  ;  we  leave  you  feeling 
helpless  and  ignorant.     Why  is  this  ?  " 

Socrates. — "  I  will  show  you." 
Calling  a  young  Greek  to  him  and 
making  a  line  in  the  sand,  he  said  : 
"  Boy,  how  long  is  this  line?  " 
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Boy. — "  It  is  a  foot  long,  sir." 
Socrates. — (Drawing   another  line) 

"  How  long  is  this  line  ?  " 

Boy. — "  It  is  two  feet  long,  sir." 
Socrates. — ''  How  much  larger  would 

be  a  square  constructed  on  the  second 

than  on  the  first  line?" 

Boy. — "  It  would  be  twice  as  large, 

sir."     Under  the  direction  of  the  boy 

the  squares  are  then  constructed. 
Socrates. — "  How  much  larger  than 

the    first    did    you    say    the    second 

square  would  be  ?  " 


Boy. — "  I  said  it  would  be  twice  as 
large." 

Socrates. — "  But  how  much  larger 
is  it  ?  " 

Boy. — "It  is  four  times  as  large." 

Socrates. — "Thank  you  my  boy,  you 
may  go.  Meno,  that  boy  came  to  me 
full  of  confidence,  thinking  himself 
wise.  I  told  him  nothing.  By  a  few 
simple  questions  I  led  him  to  see  his 
error  and  discover  truth.  Though 
really  wiser,  he  goes  away  feeling 
humbled." — Normal  Teaclier. 


EDITORIAL. 


HERE  WE  HAVE  NO  CONTINUING 
CITY. 

THE  late  Mr.  Robert  Little,  Public 
School  Inspector  in  the  County 
of  Hatton,  who  died  at  his  own  resid- 
ence in  Acton  on  the  8th  inst.,  was 
born  at  Woolwich,  England,  in  1835. 
His  father  was  a  native  of  Berwick- 
shire, Scotland,  and  his  mother  was 
born  in  Edinburghshire.  Mr.  Little 
received  his  education  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  spent  his  boyhood.  So 
satisfactory  was  his  early  progress  that 
in  his  thirteenth  year  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  assistant  teacher  in  the 
Lancasterian  night  school  of  the 
Scottish  capital.  He  afterwards  taught 
in  one  of  the  Edinburgh  Sessional 
Schools,  where  under  an  accomplished 
rector  the  foundation  of  his  success 
as  a  teacher  was  laid.  While  in  this 
situation  he  was  a  successful  student 
in  the  Academy  of  Arts.  He  also 
received  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  Latin,  and  afterwards  carried  on 
his  studies  therein  until  he  became 
a  respectable  scholar  in  that  language. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  family  in  this 
country  in  1852,  Mr.  Little  presented 
a  letter  of  introduction  from  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Crawford,  of  Edinburgh,  to  the 
Rev.   Dr.   Barclay,  of  Toronto,  who 


introduced  him  to  the  late  Rev. 
Professor  Gale,  of  Knox  College,  by 
whom  he  was  recommended  to  the 
late  Rev.  Peter  Ferguson,  of  Esque- 
sing.  Through  the  latter  gentlemen 
he  was  engaged  as  teacher  in  one  of 
the  schools  of  the  Township,  where 
his  abilities  so  displayed  themselves 
that  trustees  soon  competed  for  his 
services.  Next  year  he  was  induced 
to  remove  to  another  school  in  the 
neighbourhood,  in  which  he  remained 
nine  years.  He  took  charge  of  Acton 
Public  School  in  1863,  and  notwith- 
standing various  advantageous  offers, 
he  remained  in  that  position  until  in 
1871  he  was  appointed  Inspector  of 
the  schools  of  the  County,  in  which 
position  he  continued  till  the  day  of 
his  death. 

Mr.  Little  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
honour,  integrity,  industry,  and  stead- 
fastness. He  was  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy, both  in  his  private  and  public 
capacity.  He  was  so  devoted  to  his 
own  duties  that  he  had  neither  time 
nor  inclination  to  meddle  with  other 
people's  affairs.  Few  men  exemplified 
the  character  of  a  Christian  gentleman 
more  than  he  did ;  for  though  his  was 
a  well  informed  and  clear  mind,  he 
received  instruction  from  the  public 
preaching  of  the  word  of  God  with  the 
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docility  of  a  child.  Being  an  ex- 
tremely modest  man  he  made  no 
display  of  his  religious  views  or  feel- 
ings, but  the  principles  of  the  Gospel 
regulated  every  department  of  his  life. 
He  shrunk  so  much  from  publicity 
that  though  the  author  of  the  two 
Geographies  now  in  use  in  the  schools, 
the  publisher  of  those  books,  Mr. 
Lovell,  of  Montreal,  and  a  few  other 
friends,  could  not  prevail  upon  him 
to  permit  his  name  to  appear  on  their 
title  pages.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker,  for — besides  the  thorough 
discharge  of  his  ofificial  duties — he  pre- 
pared the  School  Geographies  referred 
to,  and  performed  several  extra  duties 
for  the  Educational  Department,  such 
as  the  organizing  of  public  school 
sections  in  the  Districts  of  Algoma 
and  Parry  Sound,  and  within  the  past 
year  the  preparation  of  the  School 
Readers  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
Bryant  and  Embree.  The  toil  of  the 
last  undertaking  told  so  severely  on 
his  exhausted  constitution  that  a  cold 
in  a  few  days  developed  into  a 
pneumonic  typhoid  fever  of  which  he 
died  in  less  than  a  week.  It  is  worthy 
of  notice  here  that  during  his  last 
sickness,  when  he  wandered  a  good 
deal,  he  did  not  utter  a  discontented 
or  coarse  word.  Though  his  speech 
was  often  incoherent,  it  was  always 
pure,  cheerful,  and  friendly.  This 
fact  shows  the  elevated  tone  of  his 
mind  during  his  life.  The  writer  of 
this  sketch  had  the  privilege  of  his 
intimate  friendship  for  years,  but 
never  heard  him  utter  a  frivolous 
word,  even  when  enjoying  the  plea- 
sures of  free  conversation  in  private. 
When  he  uttered  a  joke  it  was  in- 
structive. 

As  a  Public  School  Inspector  it 
would  be  hard  for  any  man  to  be  more 
respected  and  beloved  than  he  was ; 
in  him  firmness  and  gentleness  were 
so  well  combined  that  he  successfully 
prevailed  on  trustees  to  provide  com- 
fortable accomodation  for  the  children, 


and  secured  well  qualified  teachers 
for  the  County.  While  strict  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  he  was 
honourable  and  judicious,  and  there- 
fore full  confidence  was  reposed  in 
his  integrity.  The  Principal  of  Acton 
Public  School  says  : — •'  During  my 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Little,  he  dis- 
charged, as  an  Inspector,  most  thor- 
oughly, exactly,  and  conscientiously 
his  duty,  attending  to  every  depart- 
ment of  the  work  most  minutely.  In 
his  intercourse  with  the  teachers  he 
was  always  gentlemanly  in  his  deport- 
ment, and  ever  ready  to  give  advice 
in  the  kindest  manner.  During  the 
six  years  I  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  his 
Inspectorship,  I  have  never  heard  him 
utter  one  unkind  word,  but  always 
found  him  the  true  friend  of  the 
teacher  and  of  the  educational  in- 
terests of  the  community." 

Of  Mr.  Little's  success  as  a  teacher 
there^can  be  no  better  evidence  than 
the  number  of  gentlemen  who  were 
once  his  pupils,  and  now  occupy 
positions  of  honour  and  usefulness  as 
clergymen,  physicians,  and  lawyers. 
It  should  not  be  omitted  that  he 
taught  a  daily  Bible  lesson  in  school. 
He  was  not  satisfied  with  reading  a 
few  verses  himself;  but  made  the 
scholars  read  and  then,  by  a  few 
judicious  questions,  showed  the  mean- 
ing and  practical  bearing  of  the  pas- 
sage. If  teachers  love  the  word  of 
God  it  is  not  at  all  likely  that  they 
experience  any  difficulty  in  carrying 
out  the  same  method  that  Mr.  Little 
pursued  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  On- 
tario are  a  religious  people,  and  ap- 
preciate Scripture  instruction. 

He  was  remarkably  disinterested, 
for  over  and  above  his  official  duties, 
he  laboured  in  the  cause  of  education 
in  various  ways  without  any  expecta- 
tions of  pecuniary  advantage.  For 
the  Geographies  he  received  no  re- 
muneration, he  made  no  stipulation 
with  the  Education  Department  for 
his  last  literary  labours,  nor  did  all  he 
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received  for  his  visits  to  Algoma  quite 
pay  his  expenses.  Mr.  Little  devoted 
himself  to  the  advancement  of  the 
educational  interests  of  his  adopted 
country,  and  indeed  it  may  be  said 
that  he  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  in 
that  cause.  "  He  rests  from  his 
labours,  and  his  works  do  follow  him." 

Though  he  said  little  about  his 
acquirements,  yet  Mr.  Little  was  a 
scholarly  man  who  pursued  his  studies 
beyond  the  requirements  of  his  office. 
He  gave  his  attention  to  Egyptology, 
and  by  his  investigatior^  of  the 
Chronology  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah  he  satisfactorily  removed  the 
djfficulties  that  presented  themselves 
to  so  many  minds.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  labours  in  that  department 
shall  not  be  lost,  but  that  they  may  be 
published  for  the  benefit  of  Bible 
students. 

This  sketch  has  been  written  with 
an  affectionate  regard  for  the  deceased 
gentlemen,  of  whom  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  he  was  a  man  among  men. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  SUPER- 
INTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  IN- 
STRUCTION, QUEBEC. 

FULL  extracts  from  this  Report 
(which  embraces  those  ol  the 
local  Inspectors)  are  given  in  the 
Quebec  Educational  Record  for  April. 
Most  interesting  information  about 
all  points  of  importance  in  the  edu- 
cational standing  of  the  Province  is 
presented.  The  number  of  school 
sections  or  municipalities,  schools, 
teachers  and  pupils  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, there  is  also  a  decided 
improvement  in  the  number  of  import- 
ant subjects  studied ;  but  the  state- 
ment is  made  that  the  education  of 
many  of  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  primary  schools  is  superficial  and 
their  professional  knowledge  very 
slight,  and  as  a  natural  sequence  to 
this  state  of  matters  the  average 
salaries  of  the  teachers  are  very  low. 


indeed,  so  serious  has  this  become 
that  the  reports  recommend  that  a 
minimum  salary  should  be  fixed  by 
law,  and  in  order  to  place  the  grant- 
ing of  teachers'  certificates  on  a  more 
satisfactory  footing  changes  of  a  vital 
character  are  imperative  so  as  to  pro- 
vide means  for  raising  the  standard 
of  qualification,  and  also  offer  induce- 
ments for  competent  persons  to  enter 
the  profession  and  remain  in  it.  The 
present  standard  of  qualification,  or 
at  least  the  interpretation  put  upon  it, 
is  largely  left  to  the  various  examin- 
ing boards,  and  therefore  uniformity 
is  impossible.  The  majority  of  the 
teachers  are  women  and  there  is  much 
difficulty  in  securing  them  because 
almost  any  other  employment  is  pre- 
ferred. The  local  Inspectors  are 
unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
smallness  of  the  salaries  offered  is 
an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  improving  the  standard  of  attain- 
ment, and  when  it  is  stated  that  in 
some  districts  $77  is  the  average 
salary,  and  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a  female  teacher  to  receive  $72  per 
annum  and  heat  the  building  at  her 
own  expense  comment  is  unnecessary. 
Frequent  change  of  teachers,  the 
want  of  attention  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  the  hours  fixed  by  regu- 
lations, and  the  general  irregularity 
of  attendance  of  the  pupils  also  call 
for  special  notice.  We  here  quote 
from  the  Report  items  of  much  interest 
about  the  McGill  Normal  School, 
Academy  Diplomas,  and  general 
Public  School  Statistics  : 

In  the  course  of  the  year  an  exhaust- 
ive report  was  prepared  by  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  school  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  teachers  trained  in  it  have 
fulfilled  their  obligations  to  teach. 
It  was  found  possible  to  obtain  exact 
information  respecting  700  out  of 
1,099  persons  educated  in  the  school 
since  its  commencement  in  1857. 
These  have  taught  for  an  average  of 
five  and  a-half  years  each,  and  there 
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is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  those  not 
heard  from  have  attained  a  similar 
average. 

With  reference  to  the  last  five  years, 
it  was  found  that  265  persons  have 
received  diplomas,  and  information 
was  obtained  respecting  238  of  these. 
Of  this  number  196  are  known  to 
have  been  engaged  in  teaching  and 
159  are  still  employed.  The  total 
possible  number  of  years  of  teaching 
of  the  whole  number  trained  was  542 
years,  and  the  actual  number  of  years 
ascertained  was  443,  or  more  than  80 
per  cent.  These  results  are  most 
satisfactory,  and,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  excellence  of  the  training 
given,  show  how  great  the  benefits  of 
the  school  must  have  been. 

Of  the  students  and  teachers  in 
training  in  McGill  College  and  the 
Normal  School,  more  than  four  hun- 
dred are  persons  not  residing  in 
Montreal,  but  attracted  to  it  by  the 
educational  advantages  offered  by  the 
University  and  its  affiliated  institu- 
tions. 

In  the  School  Examinations  of  June 
last,  33  candidates  were  successful ;  of 
whom  28  passed  as  Associates  in 
Arts,  and  5  for  the  Junior  Certificate. 
Ten  of  the  successful  candidates  were 
young  women,  two  of  whom  stood  at 
the  head  of  the  list.  The  candidates 
were  sent  up  from  seven  schools,  two 
of  them  in  the  city  of  Montreal. 

Two  of  these  schools,  viz.,  the  Lin- 
coln College,  Sorel,  and  the  Cowans- 
ville  Academy,  become  entitled  to 
rank  as  afiiiliated  schools. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Quebec,  Feb.   25  : — 

The  committee  agree  to  receive  and 
adopt  the  following  regulations  in 
regard  to  Academy  diplomas,  and 
that  Sir  William  Dawson,  and  Dr 
Cornish  be  a  sub-committee  to  prepare 
a  sketch  of  examination  under  rule  2 
{b)  for  next  meeting. 


I  St.  That  hereafter  the  Academy 
diplomas  granted  by  Boards  of  Ex- 
aminers be  known  as  "Academy 
Diplomas,  Grade  2." 

2nd.  That  graduates  from  any 
British  or  Canadian  University,  (a) 
who  have  taken  the  course  and  passed 
the  examinations  in  the  art  of  teach- 
ing at  the  McGill  Normal  school,  or 
{b)  who  take  first  rank  in  the  special 
professional  examination,  provided 
from  time  to  time  for  such  graduates 
in  the  Normal  school,  or  {c)  who  shall 
have  received  a  certificate  from  the 
Academy  Inspector  that  they  have 
taught  successfully  for  two  years,  shall 
receive  Academy  diplomas  to  be 
known  as,  "Academy  Diplomas, 
Grade  i." 

3rd.  That  graduates  who  take  sec- 
ond rank  in  the  professional  examina- 
tion shall  receive  the  "  Academy  Di- 
ploma, Grade  2." 

4th.  That  teachers  in  training  at  the 
McGill  Normal  school,  who  pass  the 
Intermediate  examination,  or  in  case 
of  female  candidates,  the  examination 
for  senior  associate  in  arts  (taking  both 
Latin  and  Greek)  of  the  University  of 
McGill,  or  Bishop's  College,  shall  re- 
ceive "Academy  Diplomas,  Grade  2.' 

The  Grand  Statistical  Table  is 
compiled  frorii  the  returns  of  the 
School  Inspectors,  and  reports  the 
schools  which  come  under  their  obser- 
vation during  the  year.  From  this 
table  it  appears  that  the  Inspectors 
visited  5,059  schools  during  the  year, 
in  which  there  was  an  attendance  of 
250,000  pupils.  Of  these  361  were 
independent  schools,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  35,134  pupils.  This  serves 
to  explain  in  a  measure  the  statement 
contained  in  another  part  of  this 
table  that  there  were  570  female 
teachers  and  68  male  teachers  without 
diplomas.  The  large  majority  of  these 
are  teachers  in  independent  schools 
who  are  under  no  obligation  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  diplomas.  Many 
of  them,  however,  are  engaged  in  the 
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public  schools  of  poor  and  outlying 
municipalities,  on  the  ground  that 
certificated  teachers  could  not  be  ob- 
tained. An  examination  of  the  facts 
of  the  different  cases  would,  no  doubt, 
show  that  in  many  instances  the  diffi- 
culty of  obtaining  certificated  teach- 
ers arose  from  the  small  salaries  offer- 
ed. These  six  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  teachers  without  diplomas,  along 
with  the  1,749  ecclesiastics,  Ovc,  who 
are  exempt  from  examination  by  la^v, 
gives  a  total  of  2,387  teachers  engaged 
in  the  schools  of  the  Province  without 
passing  the  usual  examinations.  It 
can  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory 
that  one-third  of  the  teaching  stnff  of 
the  Province  is  carrying  on  the  work 
of  public  instruction  without  having 
submitted  to  any  ofiicial  test  of  their 
fitness  for  that  work. 

The  Monetary  Tables^  which  are 
prepared  from  the  semi-annual  reports 
from  the  different  municipalities,  give 
detailed  information  concerning  the 
number  of  pupils  of  school  age  in  each 
municipality,  the  government  grant 
to  each  municipality,  and  the  amount 
of  the  yearly  assessments  of  various 
kinds  raised  in  each  municipality  for 
school  purposes. 

Apart  from  the  cities  of  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  reports  from  which  are 
not  complete,  it  appears  that  there 
were  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-three 
children  of  school  age  in  the  Province, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  six, 
or  71  per  cent,  attended  school  for  a 
longer  or  shorter  period  during  the 
year;  that  a  government  grant  of 
$152,763.00  was  paid  to  the  different 
municipalities,  and  that  the  munici- 
palities themselves  contributed  for 
school  purposes,  $711,615.38,  $76,- 
758.45  of  which  were  levied  as  monthly 
fees. 


ARBOUR  DAY. 

WE  congratulate  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education  on  the 
forward  step  he  has  taken  in  having 
appointed  an  "  Arbour  Day  "  for  the 
Ontario  Schools. 

There  are  many  considerations 
which  render  the  cultivation  of  trees 
around  our  dwellings  and  public 
buildings  very  desirable,  and  we  are 
glad  to  see  that  our  neighbours  in 
the  Province  of  Quebec  have  moved 
in  the  matter. 

It  is  a  good  thing  to  foster  among 
our  youth  thought  and  care  for  any- 
thing that  grows,  and  many  other 
sentiments  are  called  out  besides  a 
love  of  the  beautiful,  although  that  is 
well  worth  our  attention ;  but  the 
care  of  these  products  of  nature  thus 
early  begun  will  grow  with  our  chil- 
dren and  yield  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  pleasure  and  enjoyment  ;  the 
people  too  will  recognize  the  need  for 
protecting  trees,  which  will  be  far 
more  effective  than  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection of  forests. 

How  frequently  we  have  regretted 
the  wholesale  destruction  of  the 
beautiful  forest  trees  of  Ontario, 
and  the  bare  and  uninviting  surround- 
ings of  farm-houses  in  the  newly- 
cleared  parts  of  the  country.  Perhaps 
in  clearing  new  land  it  was  impossible 
always  to  save  a  few  trees,  but  where 
this  could  not  be  done,  steps  should 
have  been  taken  earlier  to  replace 
such  beautiful  objects.  We  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  all 
rural  school  houses  will  be  tastefully 
surrounded  by  trees,  and  that  travel- 
lers will  at  once  recognize  such  build- 
ings by  this  desirable  feature. 

In  towns  and  cities  the  value  of 
trees,  plants  and  flowers  in  a  sanitary 
direction  is  manifold  and  too  fre- 
quently overlooked.  The  roots  feed 
on  organic  matter  which  would  other- 
wise undergo  decomposition,  polluting 
the  air  and  surface  water  ;  they  also 
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absorb  the  excess  of  moisture  and 
drain  the  soil.  The  scents  of  many 
plants  are  of  great  value,  and  the 
leaves  of  all  trees  and  plants,  by 
reason  of  the  power  they  possess  to 
split  up  carbonic  acid  and  generate 
ozone,  remedy  some  of  the  evil  effects 
of  bad  ventilation.  Much  has  also 
been  said  by  scientific  men  about  the 
value  of  forest  trees  in  intercepting 
marsh  miasma  and  malaria  germs. 


BRITISH  COLUMBIA  NOTES. 

THE  cause  of  education  is  pros- 
pering in  this  Province  under 
the  able  superintendency  of  Mr. 
Stephen  D.  Pope,  who  is  not  only  a 
man  of  large  experience  in  educational 
matters,  but  who  is  most  assiduous  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  the  school 
system.  The  Provincial  Government 
supports  the  schools   most   liberally, 


builds  the  school-houses,  pays  the 
teachers,  provides  maps,  etc.,  does 
everything  in  fact — nothing  being  left 
to  local  effort.  This  system  has  its  ad- 
vantages ;  it  is  perhaps  the  only 
system  that  could  be  operated  success- 
fully in  a  Province  like  this  where 
there  are  so  many  little  communities 
far  apart ;  but  it  has  its  drawbacks. 
Every  district  where  there  are  fifteen 
children  of  school  age,  and  where  an 
average  attendance  of  ten  can  be 
maintained,  is  by  law  entitled  to  a 
school.  Such  communities  are  fast 
springing  into  existence  and  the 
Government  is  beginning  to  feel  that 
the  support  of  education  constitutes 
a  very  heavy  drain  upon  its  resources 
and  a  drain  that  will  continually  be 
getting  heavier.  A  normal  school  is 
needed,  a  university  is  needed,  but 
where  is  the  money  to  come  from  ? 
This  is  getting  to  be  a  serious  ques- 
tion with  our  legislators  and  the  friends 
of  education  generally  D. 


The  Washington  Monument.— The 
United  States  Washington  national  monu- 
ment was  formally  dedicated  at  the  capital  on 
Saturday,  February  21,  with  imposing  cere- 
monies, by  President  Arthur.  The  first  pub- 
lic step  towards  erecting  this  monument  was 
taken  in  1783— one  hundred  and  two  years 
ago ;  various  delays  occurred  from  time  to 
time  in  the  maturing  and  carrying  out  of  the 
plans.  At  length  the  corner  stone  was  laid 
in  1848,  and  when  the  shaft  had  reached  the 
height  of  156  feet  it  stood  thus  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Subsequently,  the 
foundation  was  materially  deepened  and  ex- 
tended, and  the  shaft  was  completed  by  the 
laying  of  the  capstone  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber last.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  to  lay 
the  remains  of  General  Washington  under 
the  monument;  but  that  idea  was  finally 
abandoned,  for,  although  Mrs.  Washington 
had  given  a  reluctant  consent,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  family  that   followed  her  were 


unwilling  that  the  body  should  be  disturbed. 
A  large  number  of  memorial  stones  have 
been  sent  in  by  different  states  and  territories, 
as  well  as  by  foreign  countries  to  assist  in  the 
building,  and  many  of  them  were  used  in  the 
first  part  of  the  work,  but  the  character  of 
most  of  them  was  such  that  they  could  not  be 
used  in  the  shaft,  and  it  is  intended  to  place 
them  as  panels  in  the  interior  walls  of  the 
monument.  The  column  is  over  555  feet 
high,  the  base  55  feet  square.  The  founda- 
tion rests  upon  a  stratum  of  fine  sand  two 
feet  thick,  and  this  again  upon  a  bed  of 
boulders  and  gravel ;  the  bottom  of  the  foun- 
dation is  two  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
tides  in  the  Potomac.  14,000  barrels  of 
cement  and  9,613  stones  have  been  used  in 
the  new  portion  of  the  shaft.  The  cost  of 
the  work  up  to  the  present  time  has  been 
$1,187,710.  It  seems  to  have  been  com- 
pleted by  a  monument  committee  presided 
over  by  Col.  Casey.  No  accident  involving 
loss  of  life  has  occurred  in  its  construction. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS:  1885. 
ALL   THE   YEARS. 

Problems.  —  Honors. 
Examiner  :  A.  K.  Blackadar,  M.A. 

1.  The  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the 
circle  described  about  a  triangle  to  the  angu- 
lar points  are  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of 
the  triangle  formed  by  joining  the  feet  of  the 
perpendiculars  of  the  original  triangle. 

2.  A  straight  line  is  drawn  from  the  ver- 
tex A  of  the  triangle  ABC  through  the  mid- 
dle point  of  the  base  to  a  point  D  below  the 
base ;  the  lines  AB,  CD  are  produced  to 
meet  in  P,  and  the  lines  AC,  BD  in  Q. 
Prove  that  PQ  is  parallel  to  BC. 

3.  Prove  that  the  factors  of  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  two  numbers  prime  to  each  other, 
are  themselves  the  sum  of  two  squares. 

4.  If  A,  B,  C  be  the  angles  of  a  triangle, 

cot  ^  +  cot  B 
prove  that  —   ,    .  , Tn  + 

cot  .^  +  cot  C        cot  C  +  cot  A 
cot  JZ?  +  cot  ^  C'^cot  J  C+  cot"^^  "'■ 

5.  Sum  the  following  series  to  infinity  : — 
I  I  I 

+  — 2 — + 

12-3        567      91011 

+  ....=  J  log  2. 

I  I    •  I 

i"3"5  ^  5  79       9"ii  13 


(I) 


(2) 


+ 


G-t)- 


Prove  that  the  continued  fraction, 

sin^  _sin  nS 

cos  ft  ~ ;; -  &C.   ~  po<;  nft 

2  cos  fl     2  cos  fl  "''-"'  "" 


2cos^  '^  repeated  («  -  i)  times. 

7.  Given    tan-' jt-  +  tan-i^  =  tan-i   \, 
find  X. 


8.  A  circle  is  inscribed  in  the  triangle 
ABC  touching  the  sides  in  the  points  D,  E, 
F.  If  1+7)1,  m  +  7t,  n-\-l,  be  the  lengths  of 
the  sides  of  the  triangle,  show  that  2  /\ 
ABC  +  /\  DBF-  \  [Im  +  mn  +  nl)  (sin  A 
+  sin  j9  +  sin  C). 

9.  Prove  the  following  formulas  : — 
(i)   When  w  is  even 

I  I 


-  + 


I  I  \2n-1     [3^L2«^ 


+  .. 


(2)  When  n  is  odd 


[^;;-i[«  +  i       1 2« 


\i\2n-1     I  3|2"-3' 


10.  Two  debts  are  incurred,  one  of  P  with 
interest  at  rate  r  per  annum,  the  other  of  P' 
with  interest  at  rate  r'  per  annum.  The 
whole  amount  is  to  be  paid  off  by  equal  in- 
stalments oi  M  2.  month,  covering  principal 
and  interest.  Show  that  the  number  of  pay- 
ments to  be  made  will  be  very  nearly 

_,o,(,-^'|,.W''-.f) 


-  i\  log(i+p) 

where  P  = 


Pr  +  P'r' 


P+P' 

11.  Ifaand  /?  be  the  extreme,  and  y  the 
mean,  angles  of  a  harmonic  pencil  of  four 
lines,  prove  that 

(1)  cos  (a  +  /3)  =  cos  (/3  +  7)  cos  {y  +  a). 

(2)  '2  tan  a  tan  ^  tan  y  tan  (a  +  B  +  y) 

=  tan  (a  +  /J  +  y)  tan  7  -  tan  a  tan  /?. 

12.  AB  is  the  double  ordinate  to  the  axis 
of  a  given  parabola,  BR  is  a  diameter,  AR 
any  line  cutting  the  curve  in  Q  ;  then  if  AP 
be  taken  in  AR  equal  to  QR,  prove  that  the 
locus  of  /•  is  a  parabola. 

13.  If  PQ  is  a  chord  of  a  central  conic, 
normal  at  P,  and  if  the  normal  at  Q  meets 
the  tangent  at  P  in  N,  and  Y\%  the  foot  of 
the  perpendicular    on    the  tangent  from  its 
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centre  ;  prove  that  PN :  PY  ^  PQ^ :  0R\ 
OR  being  the  semi-diameter  parallel  to  the 
tangent  at  P. 

14.  Let  ABC  be  a  plane  triangle ;  DEF 
the  triangle  formed  by  joining  the  points 
where  perpendiculars  from  the  angles  A,  B, 
C,  meet  the  opposite  sides  ;  0  the  centre 
of  the  circumscribed  circle,  and  R  its  radius  ; 
/"the  intersection  of  the  perpendiculars  ;  and 
p  the  radius  of  the  circle  inscribed  in  DEF; 
prove  the  following  relation 

AP''+  BF"  +  CP*  +  OP''  -  SR''  ±  ^RP, 
the  upper  or  lower  sign  being  taken  accord- 
ing as  the  triangle  ABC  is  obtuse  or  acute. 

15.  The  diagonals  of  a  four-sided  figure 
are  A  and  ^,  and  the  area  is  A  ;  show  that 
the  area  of  the  circumscribing  square  is 

16.  A  conic  is  described  having  a  common 

c  .    ., 

focus  with  the  conic  —  =!+.?  cos  fl,  similar 
r 

to  it,  and  touching  at  the  point  ^  =  a  ;  prove 
2c  (I  -e'') 


that  its  latus  rectum  is' 


-,  and 


1  +  2,?  cos  a^-e'^ 
prove  that  the  angle  between  the  axes  of  the 


two  conies  is  2  tan" 


e-\-  cos  a 

L  -__ 

sin  a 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

_  ,.^         (  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
hditors: -^y^   H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH  GRAM- 
MAR AND  COMPOSITION. 

I.  Substitute  words  for  the  italicized 
phrases : 

(a)  He  came  with  the  intentiott  to  remain. 

(b)  It  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  best  of  the  lot. 

(c)  I  hope  that  the  stoppage  will  be  only 
for  a  time. 

(d)  She  showed  it  in  a  manner  not  to  be 
mistaken. 

(e)  It  is  said  to  be  a  custom  among  the 
people  of  Norway. 

(/)  In  consequence  of  this  some  change 
will  be  necessary. 

{g)  Can  you  explain  in  what  way  it  is 
done? 


[k)  They  accused  me  of  being  ungrateful. 

{i)  He  was  well  liked  by  those  in  the  same 
class  with  him. 

(J)  They  were  accompanied  by  the  band 
belonging  to  the  regiment. 

2.  Expand  the  following  simple  sentences 
to  complex  ones  : — 

(a)  I  supposed  him  to  be  the  proprietor. 

(b)  He  is  not  the  man  to  refuse  such  an 
offer. 

(c)  It  is  impossible  for  such  a  result  to 
happen. 

(d)  His  successor  will  have  a  difficult 
task. 

(^)  You  would  be  very  foolish  to  try  it. 

(/■)  His  telling  you  that  makes  no  differ- 
ence. 

(^)  She  is  almost  certain  to  forget  about 
it. 

(h)  For  fear  of  frightening  him  I  did  not 
tell  him. 

(i)  Explain  the  construction  of  the  air- 
pump. 

(/)  To  deceive  her  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing letter. 

3.  Change  the  following  complex  sent- 
ences to  compound  ones. 

(a)  Though  he  lias  left  us  we  shall  not 
forget  his  kindness. 

(b)  If  he  did  not  write  it  he  got  some  one 
else  to  write  it. 

(c)  I  could  not  buy  it  as  I  had  no  money 
with  me. 

{d)  After  he  had  read  it  through  he  handed 
it  to  me. 

(e)  If  you  will  call  for  me  I  will  go  with 
you. 

(/)  His  father,  who  was  working  in  the 
next  field,  came  to  his  aid. 

4.  Combine  the  following  groups  into 
single  sentences : — 

(a)  He  wrapped  a  handkerchief  round  the 
wound.  He  hastened  from  one  rank  to 
another.  He  encouraged  his  soldiers.  He 
exhorted  them  to  be  steady.  He  exhorted 
them  to  reserve  their  fire. 

(b)  They  scrambled  up.  They  held  on  by 
roots  and  branches.  They  were  guided  by 
the  stars.  These  stars  shone  over  the  top 
of  the  cliff. 
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(c)  It  was  a  bag.  He  did  not  know  that. 
He  had  been  looking  for  a  passage  to  China. 
Had  he  discovered  it?  He  hoped  so.  He 
indulged  this  hope  for  some  time. 

[d)  Icicles  are  hanging  from  the  eaves. 
There  is  snow  on  the  roof.  This  snow 
melts.  The  icicles  owe  their  origin  to  this. 
In  the  same  way  glaciers  are  formed.  The 
mountains  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
This  snow  keeps  melting. 

(if)  There  were  rejoicings  throughout  all 
the  land.  There  were  illuminations.  The 
only  exception  was  a  Kentish  village.  The 
name  of  the  village  was  Westerham.  Wolfe 
had  been  born  there.  His  mother  lived 
there.  She  was  a  widow.  She  mourned 
the  death  of  her  son.  He  was  her  only 
child. 

5.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the 
following  sentences: — 

{a)  No  one  believes  the  statements  which 
he  has  made. 

{b)  He  had  been  seen  by  them  to  enter 
the  house. 

(c)  The  store  was  broken  into  during  the 
night. 

(d)  The  doctor  will  not  allow  any  one  to 
visit  him. 

(t")  The  secretary  should  have  notified  the 
judges. 

(/")  The  question  which  we  have  to  con- 
sider is  how  shall  we  get  rid  of  it. 

6.  Paraphrase  the  following  extracts, 
changing  (^)  to  the  indirect  form  : — - 

(a)  Such  dupes  are  men  to  custom,  and  so 

prone 
To  reverence  what  is  ancient,  and  can 

plead 
A  course  of  long  observance  for  its  use, 
That  even  servitude,  the  worst  of  ills, 
Because   delivered   down   from   sire    to 

son, 
Was  kept  and  guarded  as  a  sacred  thing. 

(^)   But  after  a  suspended  pause. 

The  baron  said  :  "  Of  nature's  laws 

So  strong  I  held  the  force 

That  never  superhuman  cause 

Could  e'er  control  their  course  ; 

And,  three  days  since,  had  judged  your 

aim 
Was  but  to  make  your  guest  your  game. 


But  I  have  seen,  since  past  the  Tweed, 
What    much    has    changed    my  sceptic 

creed, 
And  made  me  credit  aught." 

7.  Which  of  the  italicized  forms  in  the 
following  are  correct :  — 

(a)  Yours  {yoitr's)  seems  quite  new  com- 
pared to  {with)  mine. 

(b)  Two  spoonsful  (spoonfuls)  of  brandy 
would  not  have  had  such  an  effect  (affect)  on 
him. 

(c)  Ten  dollars  for  a  few  minutes  (minute's) 
(minutes')  work  seems  (seem)  too  much  to 
pay. 

(a')  He  was  quite  conscious  (aware)  that 
his  two  rivals  hated  one  another  (each  other). 

(e)  More  than  one  case  has  (have)  occurred 
where  an  innocent  man  has  been  hanged 
(hung). 

8.  Write  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  plural  of  sheaf,  hoof,  motto, 
Hindoo,  valley,  chorus,  formula,  asylum. 

(b)  The  corresponding  gender  form  of  sir, 
roe,  heifer,  hero,  executor,  negro,  abbess. 

(c)  The  present  and  the  past  participle 
of  rely,  forget,  begin,  re-write,  incur. 

9.  Give  examples  of  the  following:  — 

(a)  A  noun  in  the  nominative  absolute, 
nominative  of  address,  predicate  nominative. 

(b)  An  infinitive  mood  subject  to  a  verb, 
object  of  a  verb,  object  of  a  preposition, 
attributive  adjunct,  adverbial  adjunct. 

(c)  That  beginning  a  substantive  clause, 
an  adjective  clause,  an  adverbial  clause. 

(d)  A  word  in  ing  used  as  a  preposition, 
an  adjective,  a  participle,  a  gerund  (or  verbal 
noun). 

(1?)  The  different  kinds  of  adverbial  clauses. 

10.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  follow- 
ing words  are  correctly  used  : — 

(a)  Straight,  strait,  tracks,  tracts,  coarse, 
course,  council,  counsel,  principal,  principle, 
statue,  statute,  practices,  practises. 

(b)  Syllabicate  and  accentuate  the  following 
words: — Adult,  ally,  advertisement,  clan 
destine,  conversant,  coquetry,  deficit,  despic- 
able, formidable,  inquiry,  horizon,  indisput 
able,  maintenance,  medicinal,  opponent, 
photographer,  peremptory. 
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11.  Analyse  and  parse  the  italicized 
words : — During  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  y ustinian,  two  monks,  returning 
from  China,  brought  with  them  some  silk- 
worms' eggs,  carefully  cottcealed  in  a  piece  of 
hollow  cane. 

12.  Criticize  and  correct  the  following  : — 
{a)  Most  of  them   were   as  large,   if  not 

larger  than  these. 

{b)  I  never  remember  of  seeing  it  before. 

[c)  The  main  conclusions  to  which  he 
arrives  are  as  follows. 

{d)  A  legal  monopoly  is  where  competi- 
tion is  prohibited  by  law. 

(e)  I  expect  that  he  had  forgot  to  tell  her 
about  it. 

(f)  I  long  for  the  time  when  I  will  be 
able  to  visit  it. 

(g)  It  only  made  them  fight  fiercer  than 
ever. 

(h)  We  must  apply  the  axe  to  the  source 
of  the  evil. 

[i]  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  he  felt  kind 
of  disappointed. 

[j)  When  he  went  for  to  pick  it  up  it  was 
gone. 

{k)  Not  only  Mr.  A.,  but  even  your 
brother  were  inclined  to  believe  it. 

(/)  It  couldn't  have  been  she  that  you 
seen,  I  don't  think. 

[m)  I  wish  that  boy  wasn't  in  my  class. 

(«)  Each  of  these  pieces  were  then  cut 
into  ten  others. 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

THE  PRINCIPAL  USES  OF  THE 
SUBJUNCTIVE  xMOOD  IN  LATIN. 

BY  MAURICE  HUTTON,  M.A.,  FELLOW  MER- 
TON  COLL  ,  OXFORD,  PROF.  OF  CLASSICS 
UNIV.  COLL.,  TORONTO. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  at  any  length 
upon  the  significance  of  the  subjunctive 
mood  in  Latin,  or  the  multiplicity  of  its  uses. 
Whether  we  look  to  the  accurate  habits  of 
thought  and  the  subtlety  of  analysis  which 
are  developed  by  the  effort  to  comprehend 
this  significance,  and  to  distinguish  or  com- 


bine these  manifold  uses,  or  whether  we 
consider  the  dense  fog  which  envelopes  this 
mood  for  the  beginner,  and  the  desperate 
parroting  of  (to  him)  mystical  catch  words 
(such  as  "dependent  sentence,"  or  "  reported 
speech,")  in  which  he  entrenches  his  be- 
wildered faculties  against  examination,  the 
importance  of  the  subject  cannot  be  over- 
rated. To  understand  it  thoroughly  would 
be  a  feat  not  unlike,  in  character  and  in  diffi- 
culty, the  mastery  of  high  problems  of  mathe- 
matics or  metaphysics.  No  other  language 
shows  in  this  respect  the  same  logical  con- 
sistency or  affords  the  same  discipline.  In 
English  the  subjunctive  mood  is  fast  dis- 
appearing; in  French  and  German  it  sur- 
vives only  in  a  much  attenuated  shape ;  in 
classical  Greek,  though  more  prominent,  its 
appearance  is  very  haphazard  and  a  question 
largely  of  taste  :  it  is  eligible  under  certain 
conditions,  but  it  is  not  always  necessarily 
elected. 

The  simplest  and  widest  rule  may  (at  the 
outset)  be  stated  as  follows : — The  indicative 
mood  expresses  a  fact  as  such ;  i.e.,  a  fact 
regarded  as  independent  both  of  all  other 
facts  and  also  of  all  subjective  qualifica- 
tions, such  as  the  particular  opinions  or 
assertions  of  any  particular  person.  The 
subjunctive  mood  expresses  thoughts;  whe- 
ther these  be  (a)  contingent  facts,  i.e.,  mere 
thoughts  (at  present)  without  any  correspond- 
ing realities ;  or  [b)  existing  facts  looked  at 
in  relation  to  (i)  the  words  or  opinions  of 
some  particular  person;  the  facts  i.e.,  are 
given  as  "reported"  by,  or  as  influencing 
the  mind  of,  some  one;  or  to  (2)  some  other 
fact  outside  themselves ;  either  to  a  previous 
fact,  to  which  they  stand  as  consequences  to 
cause ;  or  to  a  subsequent  fact,  to  which 
they  stand  as  causes  to  consequences;  or, 
shortly,  the  indicative  expresses  existing 
things  ;  the  subjunctive,  thoughts  of  things  ; 
both  of  things  existing  and  things  contingent. 

If  this  is  not  very  clear  or  intelligible  at 
first  sight,  illustrations  may  do  something  to 
disperse  the  darkness. 

To  return  to  the  definition  and  expand : 
the  fact  expressed  by  the  indicative  mood  is 
conceived  as  independent ;  is  stated  nakedly 
as  a  simple  fact ;  stands  on  its  own  base  ;  is 
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not  regarded  in  its  connections  with  other 
facts,  whether  as  their  cause  or  their  conse- 
quence, nor  as  dependent  on  any  man  s 
veracity  or  knowledge.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence whether  a  clause  be  the  principal  clause 
in  a  sentence  or  a  minor  clause  ;  its  verb  so 
long  as  it  expresses  a  fact  of  this  character 
will  stand  in  the  indicative  mood.  For  this 
reason  the  phrase  "subordinate  clause"  as 
a  reason  why  a  verb  is  found  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  is  most  misleading  and  incorrect. 
The  verb  of  a  "  subordinate  "  clause  (in  the 
natural  sense  of  the  word,  i.e.^  a  "minor" 
clause,)  may  be  in  the  indicative,  for  such  a 
clause  may  be  quite  independent  of  the  main 
clause,  though  of  minor  importance. 

For  example,  "They  administered  the 
State."  Rempublicam  administrabant  here 
is  an  independent  fact  standing  by  itself  and 
expressed  by  the  indicative.  This  is  clear 
enough.  Now  alter  to  "Those  who  admin- 
istered the  State  were  dishonest." 

(li)  qui  rempublicam  administrabant  im- 
probi  erant. 

The  clause  in  which  the  verb  "  adminis- 
trabant "  stands  is  a  minor  or  subordinate 
clause  ;  but  the  verb  is  still  in  the  indicative 
mood,  because  the  fact  of  "administration" 
is  regarded  as  independent  of  the  other  fact 
of  dishonesty ;  and  independent  also  of  any 
particular  person's  opinions  or  assertions. 

The  test,  therefore,  for  the  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood  is  not  the  "subordination"  of 
the  clause  but  the  dependence  of  the  fact 
which  it  expresses.  The  trouble  has  arisen 
from  the  different  meanings  attached  to  the 
word  "subordinate." 

Once  more,  keeping  almost  the  same  words 
but  altering  their  significance,  we  may  say, 
"The  other,  who  was  a  politician,  was  dis- 
honest," meaning  now  that  the  fact  of  ad- 
ministration was  not  independent  of  the 
other  fact  of  dishonesty,  but  was  the  cause 
(or  result)  of  it :  he  was  dishonest  because  he 
was  in  politics  (or,  he  was  dishonest  and 
therefore  he  engaged  in  politics). 

The  subordinate  clause,  "  who  was  a  poli- 
tician," is  now  dependent  on  the  other 
clause,  "was  dishonest,"  and  the  mood  will 
be  the  subjunctive. 


Ille — qui  rempublicam  administraret,  im- 
probus  erat. 

No  doubt,  be  it  marked,  is  thrown  on  the 
fact  of  administration ;  the  administration 
is  a  fact  as  before ;  but  it  is  no  longer 
regarded  as  an  independent  fact,  rather  as 
bound  up  with  the  further  fact  of  dishonesty. 
If  it  were  convenient  to  always  insert  in- 
verted commas  wherever  the  sense  implies 
them,  and  to  alter  the  order  accordingly, 
we  might  print 

Ille  erat  "  improbus   qui    rempublicam    ad- 
ministraret." 
He  "being  a  politician  was  dishonest." 

So  in  Virgil,  .-Eneid  VI.,  590-591 — 
Demens  qui  nimbos  et  non  imitabile  fulmen, 
/Ere  et  cornipedum  pulsii  simularet  equorum. 

"Fool  to  mimic  the  storm-cloud  and  the 
portentous  thunderbolt  with  the  tramp  of 
horn-hoofed  horses  on  a  bridge  of  brass." 

The  mimicry  here  was  a  fact,  but  not  a 
fact  regarded  as  standing  alone,  rather  as 
giving  the  reason  for  the  epithet  "demens," 
"  fool  to  mimic,"  etc. 

So  in  the  familiar  but  difficult  "sunt  qui 
putent,"  "erant  qui  putarent,"  the  subjunc- 
tives express  facts  conceived  as  consequences 
of  causes  tacitly  implied — persons  are  (or 
were)  found  to  think ;  there  are  (or  were) 
persons  of  such  character  that  they  think  (or 
thought) ;  in  short,  the  words  are  equivalent 
to  "quidam  tales  (or  ii)  sunt  ut  putent;" 
qui=ii  (or  tales)  ut ;  some  persons  have 
that  temperament  and  habit  of  mind  that 
they  (necessarily)  think,  etc.  Where  there 
is  no  such  notion  of  cause  and  consequence, 
where  the  verb  following  the  "  qui  "  expresses 
a  fact  regarded  as  independent  of  any  im- 
plied cause,  there  is  no  need  for  the  subjunc- 
tive. 

Thus  in  Virgil,  Georgic  IV.,  165. 
Sunt  quibus  ad  portas  cecidit  custodia  sorti. 

The  last  word,  "sorti,"  shows  that  the 
selection  of  some  bees  as  gate-keepers  is  arbi- 
trary; the  poet  does  not  say  that  "some 
bees  are  so  endowed  by  nature  that  they 
are  especially  serviceable  as  gate-keepers,' 
but  simply  that  "there  are  some  bees  ap- 
pointed to  keep  guard  ;"  the  appointment  is 
a  fact  independent  of  their  qualities. 
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NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A.,    Barrie,   Editor. 

The  following  true  anecdotes  will  interest 
all  lovers  of  Natural  History  : 

A  quaint,  old-fashioned,  rambling  garden, 
with  its  buttercups,  lilies,  larkspurs,  spineas, 
rosebushes,  and  spikes  of  monkshood,  here 
and  there  overgrown  with  tall  rank  grass  ; 
beds  of  beets,  turnips,  cauliflower  and  cab- 
bage ;  again,  untrained,  straggling  raspberry, 
currant  and  gooseberry  bushes  ;  apple,  cherry 
and  plum  trees,  the  homes  of  successive  gen- 
erations of  robins  and  thistle  birds ;  an  equally 
old-fashioned,  rambling  log-house,  partly 
clap-boarded  and  partly  roughcast,  under 
whose  sheltering  eaves  many  a  "  pee-wee  " 
and  swallow  has  been  born  and  has  thriven. 
It  is  curious  in  this  old  garden  to  note 
how  not  only  has  each  bird  its  ancestral  home 
intact,  but  how  each  bird  keeps  its  own  tree 
or  bush  for  itself,  and  woa  betide  the  in- 
truder, whether  it  be  beast,  bird  or  reptile, 
who  thinks  himself  at  liberty  to  share  in  this 
privilege.  Even  other  individuals  of  the 
same  species  are  unceremoniously  driven  off, 
although  but  one  little  nook  of  the  tree  had 
been  required  annually.  Thus  one  apple 
tree  has  for  many  years  been  the  undisputed 
homestead  of  a  certain  pair  of  robins,  or 
rather  was  till  the  season  of  1883,  when, 
arriving  from  some  unknown  cause  much 
later  than  usual,  another — a  strange  pair — 
were  found  safely  domiciled  there.  After  a 
sharp  but  short  contest  the  invaders  retired, 
and  were  apparently  lost  sight  of.  Weeks 
passed  on,  and  before  the  eggs  were  hatched 
a  violent  yet  most  welcome  rain  filled  cistern 
and  barrel,  and  quickened  the  growing  wheat 
and  corn.  Then  it  was  noticed  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  quaint  old  house  that  al- 
though the  rain  poured  off  the  eaves,  yet  the 
cistern  remained  dry.  Investigation  showed 
the  cause  to  be  the  nest  of  the  expelled  pair 
of  robins,  which  had  chosen  the  eave-trough 
for  a  home,  and  had  taken  the  preciution  to 
lay  a  floor  of  almost  impervious  blue  clay 
with  walls  six  inches  thick,  and  had  then 
nearly  hooded  the  entire  nest  with  the  same 


material,  the  whole  forming  a  mass  over  six- 
teen inches  in  diameter  and  nearly  eight  inches 
in  height.  Then  it  was  remembered  that 
after  the  above-mentioned  contest,  both  first 
and  second  pair  had  been  seen  carrying  mud, 
apparently  to  the  roof,  as  much  as  to  say, 
"Although  you  (the  intruders)  may  not  stay 
with  us,  we  will  at  least  help  you  to  build  a 
home  for  yourselves."  To  the  best  of  the 
writer's  knowledge  there  is  no  other  instance 
recorded  of  a  robin  building  in  such  an  ex- 
posed situation  as  an  eave-trough,  fence- 
corners,  bushes  and  trees  being  preferred. 
The  reader  will  not  fail  to  note  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  birds  in  providing  a  roof  for 
their  dwelling,  a  precaution  made  necessary 
by  the  unprotected  situation,  unnecessary  in 
ordinary  circumstances. 

Under  the  eaves  of  this  same  house,  on 
one  fine  spring  day,  while  a  pair  of  "white- 
bellied  "  swallows  were  engaged  in  complet- 
ing their  nearly-built  nest,  they  were  uncere- 
moniously interrupted  in  their  labours  by  the 
arrival  of  a  strange  bird,  perhaps  the  cow- 
bird  (Mololhrus),  perhaps  a  tyrant  fly-catcher 
— for  the  writer's  informant  was  not  a  natu- 
ralist, and  knew  little  beyond  the  fact  that 
the  intruder  was  not  a  swallow.  The  stranger 
at  once  possessed  itself  of  the  nest,  nor  could 
the  eff"orts  of  the  pair  effect  a  removal.  They 
then  flew  off"a  short  distance,  and  returned  re- 
inforced by  some  sixty  or  seventy  comrades,  of 
whom  some  hovered  round  the  bird  keeping 
guard,  while  the  others,  each  conveying  a 
small  quantity  of  mud  in  its  beak,  proceeded 
to  wall  up  the  stranger  in  a  living  tomb. 
In  a  few  minutes,  on  the  principle  that 
"many  hands  make  light  work,"  this  was  so 
satisfactorily  accomplished,  that  several  per- 
sons who  were  very  shortly  called  to  see  the 
nest  refused  to  believe  the  story ;  nor  would 
they  believe  till  the  crust  of  now  dried  mud 
had  been  broken  and  the  unfortunate,  half- 
dead  captive  set  at  liberty.  It  is  needless 
to  add  that  it  did  not  revisit  the  spot  either 
then  or  during  succeeding  seasons. 

D.  F.  H.  WiLKiNS,  B.A.,  B.Sc. 


Information   was  received  by  the  last 
British  mail  that  Sir  William  Dawson  has 
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been  nominated  by  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
to  be  President  for  the  meeting  of  1886, 
which  is  to  be  held  in  Birmingham,  and  will 
probably  be  one  of  the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant meetings  of  the  Association.  The 
nomination  is  not  only  an  honour  to  Sir 
William,  but  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Canada,  and  an  additional  evi- 
dence of  the  satisfaction  of  the  Association 
with  its  Montreal  meeting.  Sir  William 
was  President  of  the  American  Association 
in  1882,  and  should  he  preside  at  Birming- 
ham will  thus  have  had  the  honour  of  occu- 
pying the  chief  office  in  both  of  these  great 
scientific  societies. 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


NORTH    HASTINGS 

UNIFORM    PROMOTION    EXAMINATIONS, 

MARCH,     1885. 

Entrance  To  Fourth   Class. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Time — 2  Hours. 

Note  : — Spell  correctly,  write  and  arrange 
answers  neatly. 

1.  Define  zone,  tropic,  equator,  meridian, 
gulf,  headland,  peninsula. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Canada,  show- 
ing the  names  and  positions  of  the  Provinces 
and  their  capitals. 

3.  State  the  exact  position  of  the  Soudan, 
and  give  the  names  of  six  of  the  most  in- 
teresting places  in  it  mentioned  in  the  War 
Despatches. 

4.  State  the  exact  position  of  each  of  the 
following  Canadian  towns : — Kincardine,  St. 
John,  Sarnia,  Collingwood,  Oshawa,  Corn- 
wall, Three  Rivers,  Hull,  Brandon,  Sher- 
brooke,  Orillia,  Strathroy. 

5.  What  is  the  largest  Ocean  ?  Name  the 
countries  which  border  upon  it,  and  five 
groups  of  islands  located  in  it. 

6.  Through  what  waters  would  the  British 
transport  vessels  pass  in  carrying  troops  to 
Suakim,  on  the  Red  Sea  ? 


7.  What  and  where  are  the  following  : — 
Panama,  Cyprus,  Birmingham,  Malta,  Good 
Hope,  Vancouver,  Bengal,  Levant,  Tas- 
mania ? 

8.  In  travelling,  by  the  most  direct  route, 
by  rail,  from  Coe  Hill  to  Pembroke,  what 
railroads  will  be  used  ? 

Accept  100  Marks  as  a  Full  Paper.  De- 
duct marks  (not  more  than  10)  for  lack  of 
neatness. 

GRAMMAR. 
Time — lyi  Hours. 

1.  Analyse,  naming  the  simple  subject,  the 
enlargements  of  the  subject,  the  simple 
predicate,  the  object  and  the  adverbial  en- 
largements of  the  predicate  : — - 

(a)  In  severe  cases,  z  physician  was  called 
in  to  administer  calomel. 

(b)  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  big 
boys  of  the  little  village  learned  very  thor- 
oughly a  valuable  lesson  from  the  little  boy. 

(f)  Beneath,  in  the  churchyard,  lay  the 
dead,  in  their  night  encampment  on  the 
hill. 

2.  Parse,  in  full,  the  italicized  words  in 
the  sentences  for  analysis. 

3.  Write  the  past  tense  and  past  participle 
of  strive,  win,  set,  fly,  bring ;  the  present 
indicative  second  singular  of  do,  quit,  fly  ; 
the  plural  possessive  of  woman,  miss,  bandit. 

4.  Write  a  list  of,  at  least,  three  nouns 
having  the  same  form  for  both  singular  and 
plural. 

5.  Correct  what  is  wrong  in  the  following 
sentences  ; — 

(a)  I  find  them  in  the  garden, 
For  there's  many  hereabout. 

(b)  You  are  stronger  than  me. 

(c)  The  teacher  learns  us  our  lessons. 
{d)  I  do  not  know  who  done  it. 

(^)  Let  every  child  bring  their  books. 

(/)  I  will  ask  my  teacher  if  I  can  leave  at 
two. 

(,?)  John,  leave  your  seat  and  bring  me 
some  wood. 

(/i)  He  was  a  child  when  he  seen  the  comet. 

(/^)  He  does  not  care  for  nobody. 

6.  Define  Voice,  Active  Voice,  Compari- 
son, Case. 
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COMPOSITION   AND    LANGUAGE. 
Time — \%  Hours. 

1.  Write,  in  your  own  words,  a  story  from 
the  following  hints  : 

A  little  mouse  playing  near  a  vat  full  of 
beer — careless — fell  into  liquor — asked  a  cat 
■who  looked  over  the  edge  to  help  him  out. 
"  I  will,  if  you  will  let  me  eat  you  when  you 
get  dry."  Mouse  agreed  ^give  reasons  for 
this).  The  cat  put  down  her  paw.  The  cat 
helped  him  out.  The  mouse  sat  quietly 
until  he  was  nearly  dry.  He  then  popped 
into  a  hole  near  by.  Soon  the  cat  arose. 
The  cat  began  to  lick  her  jaws.  She  said 
to  the  mouse.  "  You  are  dry.  Come 
out  and  let  me  eat  you."  The  mouse  refused. 
The  cat  reminded  him  of  his  promise. 
"True,"  said  the  mouse,  "I  did  promise, 
but  /  was  in  liquor  then."  Men  do  not 
always  escape  from  promises  made  when 
they  are  in  liquor  as  easily  as  did  the  mouse. 
State  moral  of  story. 

2.  Give  the  pupils  a  piece  of  glass.  Let 
them  use,  in  examining  it,  their  senses  of 
sight,  feeling,  taste  and  smell,  and  then 
write  a  composition,  consisting  of  several 
sentences,  describing  its  manufacture,  quali- 
ties and  uses. 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  Jamaica, 
describing  the  county  in  which  you  live,  its 
size,  form,  climate,  rivers,  lakes,  principal 
places,  productions  and  sports. 

4.  Express,  in  prose,  in  your  own  words, 
the  thought  of  this  passage  : — 

What  doth  the  poor  man's  son  inherit  ? — 

Stout  muscles  and  a  sinewy  heart, 

A  hardy  frame,  a  hardier  spirit ; 

King  of  two  hands,  he  does  his  part 

In  every  useful  toil  and  art  ; — 

A  heritage,  it  seems  to  me, 

A  king  might  wish  to  hold  in  fee. 

SPELLING. 

Time — 30  minutes. 

N.B. — The  pupils  must  insert  punctuation 
marks. 

r.  He  translated,  during  his  leisure,  valu- 
able authors  and  portions  of  the  Holy 
Scripture. 


2.  At  Alfred's  proposal,  multitudes  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  unrivalled  spectacle. 

3.  The  principal  Saxon  chiefs  readily 
agreed  to  this  principle. 

4.  After  a  few  years'  interval  of  peace,  he 
was  madejsovereign  owing  to  his  perseverance. 

5.  He  was  preparing  to  quit  the  ravine  by 
the  beech  tree  and  regain  the  beach  when 
the  trickling  of  water  upon  pebbles  attracted 
his  notice. 

6.  Any  consciousness,  dogs'  tails,  perceiv- 
ing, believing,  embarrassment,  apology, 
Soudan,  General  Wolseley,  Captain  Burnaby, 
Khartoum,  beseeching,  foreign,  ingredients, 
odoriferous,  daubing,  nauseous,  travellers, 
diligence,  facetiously,  hoar-frost,  artillery, 
chivalry,  sepulchre,  foam-wreathes,  missiles, 
felon,  collar,  syrup,  yeast,  chieftain,  appella- 
tion, occurred,  coUege,  series,  paroxysm, 
buiied,  gambols,  sheriff,  registrar,  bailiff, 
gaol,  their  doom.  Britain  regarded  her  naval 
supremacy  as  indisputable. 

Value,  100. — -Take  3  off  for  each  mispelled 
word  ;  for  each  error  in  the  use  of  capitals, 
take  2  off;  for  each  error  in  punctuation, 
deduct  one-half  a  mark. 

MENTAL    ARITHMETIC. 

Time — 30  minutes. 

N.B. — The  work  must  be  wholly  mental, 
and  the  answers  placed  in  the  allotted  spaces 
in  this  paper. 

Values — 12  1-2  marks  each. 

1.  Eleven  times  13,  +  I1-14,  are  how 
many  times  7  ?     Ans. 

2.  Three-fifths  of  $2,000,  -t-  $120,  equals 
B's  fortune  ;  how  much  is  B  worth  ?     Ans. 

3.  A  pole,  whose  length  is  16  feet,  is  in 
the  air  and  water ;  and  3-fourths  of  the 
whole  length,  minus 4.  feet,  equals  the  length 
in  the  air  ;  required  the  length  in  the  water. 
Ans. 

4.  II  times  15 -10+ 15  are  how  many 
times  17?     Ans. 

5.  Fourteen-ninths  of  $27  is  equal  to  7 
times  the  cost  of  a  pair  of  boots  ;  required 
the  cost  of  the  boots.     Ans. 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  }4,  ^,  H>  3-i6ths. 
Ans. 
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7.  John  gave  two  sevenths  of  his  money 
to  Charles,  five-twenty-firsts  of  it  to  Ida,  and 
had  20  cents  left  ;  how  many  cents  did 
Charles  and  Ida  each  rec::ive?     Ans. 

8.  What  is  the  greatest  and  what  the  least 
number  that  can  be  subtracted  from  153  an 
exact  number  of,  times  ?     Ans. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Time — 2  Hours. 
N.B. — Full  work  required. 

1.  What  is  a  Measure  of  a  number,  a 
Common  Measure  of  two  or  more  numbers, 
and  the  Greatest  Common  Measures  of  two 
or  more  numbers?  Give  all  the  measures  of 
48. 

2.  By  how  many  inches  do  3  acres  14  sq. 
rods  5  sq.  yds.  exceed  752  sq.  yds.  5  sq.  ft. 
73  sq.  in  ? 

3.  From  how  many  lbs.  must  2  cwt  75  lbs. 
be  taken  8  times  so  as  to  leave  a  remainder 
which  will  contain  I  ton  200  lbs.  16  times  ? 

4.  (a)  What  is  the  amount  of  the 
following  bill  :  17,432  feet  of  lumber  at  $11 
per  i,cx)0  ft.,  1,654  f^£t  of  scantling  at  $1.56 
per  100  ft.,  315  lbs.  nails  at  $4.50  per  cwt. 
{jb)  If  $120  be  given  as  part  payment,  how 
many.  lbs.  of  beef  at  $9.50  per  cwt.  will  pay 
the  balance  ? 

5.  If  a  turkey  is  worth  75  cents,  and  a 
goose  55  cents,  how  many  turkeys  and 
geese  can  be  obtained  for  a  pile  of  cordwood 
24  feet  long,  6  ft.  high,  and  4  ft  wide,  at 
$2.60  per  cord  ? 

6.  Find  the  sum  of  the  greatest  and  least 
of  these  fractions: — 5-8,  3-4,  13-16,  19-24, 
17-20,  and  subtract  this  sum  from  the  sum 
of  the  two  greatest. 

7.  If  a  person  owns  seven-tenths  of  a  farm 
of  120  acres  and  divides  it  into  lots  of  32  sq. 
rods  each,  find  the  value  of  .the  whole  at 
$210  a  lot. 

8.  How  many  yards  of  carpet  2  ft.  6  inches 
wide  will  be  required  to  cover  a  floor  18  ft. 
long  and  15  feet  wide. 

Count  100  marks  a  full  paper.  The 
teacher  will  please  note  that  full  marks  are 
to  be  given  for  correct  solutions  only.  For 
answers  nearly  correct  (where  the  method  is 
quite  correct)  from    lo  per  cent,  to  50  per 


cent,  may  be  given.  In  marking,  neatness 
of  arrangement,  etc.,  should  be  taken  into 
account. 


COUNTY     OF     VICTORIA      PROMO- 
TION EXAMINATIONS. 

DEEMBER,  1884. 

{Continued from  March  No.) 

Senior  Third. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Time  i^  hours.     Value,   10  marks  each. 

1.  Multiply  I  mile,  2  fur.,  3  rods,  4  yds., 
I  ft.,  2  in.,  by  96. 

2.  A  farmer  bought  a  strip  of  land  3  miles 
long  and  148  feet  wide,  at  $60  an  acre. 
How  much  did  it  cost  him  ? 

2.  A's  farm  contains  45  acres,  3  roods,  4 
per.  B's  farm  contains  15  times  as  much 
as  A's,  and  C's  farm  contains  10  acres  l  rood, 
5  per.  more  than  A  and  B's  together.  How 
much  land  has  C  ? 

4.  Sam  gave  one-third  of  his  marbles 
to  Tom,  one  fourth  to  Will,  and  one-sixth 
to  Fred,  and  found  that  he  had  24  marbles 
left.     How  many  had  he  at  first  ? 

5.  If  18  cows  cost  $576,  for  how  much 
must  7  of  them  be  sold  to  gain  $30. 

6.  Find  the  cost  of 

27  yds.  Flannel  at  35  cents  per  yard. 
17     "     Cotton  "  15         " 
19     "     Linen     "  64         "         " 
33     "     Cloth     "  95         "         " 

GRAMMAR    AND    COMPOSITION. 

Time,  l>^  hours.  Value,  i,  2  and  3,  10 
each  ;  4  and  5,  15  each. 

1.  Define  adverb,  phrase,  preposition, 
gender,   relative  pronoun. 

2.  State  the  different  kinds  of  modifiers 
of  the  subject  of  a  sentence,  and  give  an 
example  of  each  kind. 

3.  State  the  predicate  in  each  of  the 
following  sentences  ;  write  the  modifiers  or 
completions  in  each  ;  and  state  the  kind  of 
modifier  or  completion. 

(a)  John  went  to  town. 

{b)  James  learns  his  lessons  easily. 

(c)  The  blackboard  is  too  high. 
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(d)  The  boy  is  a  scholar  of  great  promise. 

(e)  He  made  his  appearance  at  various 
European  courts. 

4.  Name  the  class  (part  of  speech)  and 
sub-division  (kind)  of  each  word  printed  in 
italics,  in  the  following  sentences  : — 

(a)  Thomas  lost  his  patience  while  trying  to 
get  his  ball. 

{b)  Two  little  boys  ran  home  yesterday 
because  they  feared  the  master  loho  had 
threatened  to  punish  them. 

5.  Express  the  following  properly  : — 

I  saw  a  little  boy.  The  little  boy  had  a 
pail  in  one  hand.  The  pail  was  full  of 
water.  The  little  boy  had  a  basket  in  the 
other  hand.  The  basket  was  full  of  eggs. 
The  little  boy  fell  on  the  road.  The  road 
was  hard.  The  little  boy  was  hurt  by  the 
fall.  The  eggs  were  broken  by  the  fall. 
The  water  was  spilt  by  the  fall.  The  little 
boy  cried  when  he  saw  that  the  eggs  were 
broken,  and  his  clothes  were  wet.  The  little 
boy  did  not  cry  because  he  was  hurt. 

Third  Class  Junior. 

LITERATURE. 

Readers  may  be  used. 
"  A  Friend  in  Need."  Page  22. 

1.  Explain: — Subsistence,  solicit' charity, 
repulses,  greens,  pastry,  fatigue,  delicacies, 
invalid,  initials. 

"  Man  Overboard,"  Page  35. 

2.  Explain  : — Reduce  sail,  shrouds,  main- 
topsail  yard,  masts,  oakum,  leeward,  lockers. 

"  Vision  of  Mirza,"  Page  41. 

3.  What  and  where  are  Grand  Cairo  and 
Bagdad  ? 

4.  Explain  : — Oriental  manuscripts,  the 
fifth  day  of  the  moon,  departed  souls.  Para- 
dise, genius,  melancholy,  rock  of  Adamant. 

Third  Class  Intermediate. 

LITERATURE. 

Readers  may  be  used. 
"The  Rat,"  Page  iii. 

1.  Explain  : — A  lenient  judgment,  infirm, 
its  own  species,  a  truthful  and  sharp-sighted 
observer,  captivity,  turnkey. 

2.  Where  are  St.  Germain  and  Vincennes? 


"  Anecdote  of  the  Humming  Bird,"  Page 
117. 

3.  What  and  where  are  Philadelphia  and 
Delaware  ? 

4.  Explain  : — Anecdote,  ruby-throat, 
debilitated,  avidity,  corolla,  velocity,  honey- 
suckle, syrup,  solicitations,  diluted,  peregria- 
atioDS. 


Third  Class  Senior. 

LITERATURE  AND   HISTORY. 

Readers  may  be  used. 

"  Taking  of  Louisburg,"  Page  235. 

1.  What  and  where  are  Portsmouth,  Hali- 
fax and  Louisburg  ? 

2.  Explain  :  —  Disembarkation,  shoal- 
water,  assailants,  fugitives,  siege  artillery, 
sortie,  ramparts,  citadel. 

3.  What  had  Pitt  to  do  with  the  taking  of 
Louisburg?  Name  some  of  the  gallant  men 
he  had  chosen. 

"  Pontiac's  Attempt,"  Page  243. 

4.  Explain:  —  Confederacy,  ingenious 
stratagem,  mortification,  fiendish,  tomahawks, 
piazza. 

5.  What  parts  of  America  were  first  settled 
by  the  British,  the  French  and  the  Spanish 
respectively  ? 


Fourth   Class  Junior. 

LITERATURE  AND   HISTORY. 

Readers  may  be  used. 

"  Fisheries  of  British  Columbia,"  Page  14, 

1.  Explain: — Fish  of  prey,  impetuous 
current,  meandering  streams,  abrased,  lustre- 
less, immunity  from  danger,   phenomemon. 

"  Fire  in  the  Woods,"  Page  69. 

2.  Locate  . — Halifax,  Truro,  Pictou,  St. 
John's,  Quebec,  Bermudas,  Chaleur. 

3.  Explain  ; — Corduroy,  rarefaction  of  the 
air,  undulating  hills,  horizon,  Scotch  emi- 
grant. 

4.  How  did  Edward  I.  add  to  his  terri- 
tories ? 

5.  When  and  how  did  Ireland  become 
part  of  the  British  Empire? 

6.  For  what  were  the  following  persons 
noted  : — Humphrey  Gilbert,  Jacques  Cartier, 
Verazzano,  Montcalm,  Henry  Hudson, 
Parkin  Warbeck  ? 
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NOTES  ON  GEOGRAPHY. 

The  largest  boulder  in  America  is  the 
Shenegan  Rock,  near  Norwich,  Conn.  It 
is  forty-five  feet  in  height,  seventy  feet  in 
length,  and  is  estimated  to  weigh  about  ten 
thousand  tons. — Exchange. 

South  of  Long  Island,  six  fathoms 
beneath  the  Atlantic,  are  the  remnants  of  a 
vast  marsh.  In  very  clear  water,  roots  of 
great  trees»can  be  seen  from  a  boat  ;  and,  in 
stormy  weather,  masses  of  decayed  wood  and 
peat  are  thrown  upon  the  shore. — Exchange. 

The  total  number  of  Indians  in  Canada  is 
131,952,  of  whom  39;Oii  are  in  British 
Columbia,  34,000  in  the  North- West,  16,900 
in  Ontario,  and  2,000  in  Quebec.  In  the 
various  Indian  schools  there  are  4,306  pupils, 
1,930  being  from  Ontario. — Exchange. 

In  connection  with  geography  and  history 
it  is  very  important  that  the  teacher  be  able 
to  tell  his  pupils  what  is  going  on  now  in 
different  parts  of  the  world.  He  may  very 
profitably  make  this  a  special  topic  for  dis- 
cussion every  day.  Devote  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  to  it ;  encourage  your  pupils  to  read 
the  general  news,  and  discuss  the  various 
events  of  the  day  with  your  class. 

The  origin  of  Herat  can  be  traced  far  into 
antiquity.  To  the  ancients,  the  province  of 
which  it  is  the  capital  was  known  as  Aria  and 
Ariana.  The  name  was,  in  the  course  of 
time,  gradually  changed  to  Heri,  a  name 
which  still  survives  in  the  river  flowing  to 
the  south  of  it,  Herirud,  the  river  of  Heri — ■ 
and  later  to  Herat.  Tradition  has  brought 
here  Nebuchadnezzar  and  Semiramis.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  gate  through 
which  \lexander  the  Great  passed  to  the 
conquest  of  India, 

Gas-lighted  Buoys. — The  number  of 
gas-lighted  buoys  in  use  is  rapidly  increasing. 
Two  have  just  been  sent  out  to  Canada  for 
use  in  the  St,  Lawrence,  and  three  more 
have  lately  been  added  to  the  nine  already  in 
use  on  the  Clyde.  The  Garmoyle  lightship, 
also  on  Pintsch's  system,  is  in  course  of 
being  altered  from  an  oil  lightship  with  a 
crew  to  a  gas  lightship  without  one,  the 
light  being   of  six  weeks'  duration.     Plans 


are,  moreover,  being  prepared  for  placing  a 
gas  light  on  the  Gantoch  rocks,  while  the 
small  gasworks  on  Pintsch's  system,  put  up 
for  the  Trinity  House  at  the  South  Foreland, 
are  reported  to  have  proved  a  great  success, 
and  to  form  a  special  feature  in  the  lighthouse 
experiments  there.  — Scotsman. 

The  Fuegians. — According  to  Dr. 
Hyades,  who  has  lately  returned  from  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  whither  he  was  despatched  on  a 
mission  by  the  French  Government,  the 
Fuegians  are  the  lowest  human  beings  in 
the  scale  of  existence.  Their  language  con- 
tains no  word  for  any  number  above  3  ;  they 
are  unable  to  distinguish  one  colour  from 
another;  they  have  no  religion  and  no  funeral 
rites;  and  they.possess neither chiefsnorslaves. 
Their  only  weapons  are  bone-pointed  spears  ; 
and,  as  they  grow  neither  fruits  nor  vege- 
tables, and  their  country  is  naturally  barren, 
they  are  obliged  to  live  entirely  on  animal 
food.  Even  these  savages  possess,  however, 
some  social  virtues.  They  are  not  cannibals  ', 
they  ill-treat  neither  their  women  nor  their 
old  people  ;  and  they  have  only  one  wife. 
— School  Neiuspafer. 

New  Iron  Finds  in  Canada, — Several 
important  discoveriesof  iron-ore  deposits  have 
recently  taken  place  on  the  property  of  the 
Central  Ontario  Railroad  Company.  The 
most  important  find  is  said  to  be  in  the  town- 
ship of  Tudor,  county  of  Hastings,  Ontario, 
about  fourteen  miles  south  of  Coe  Hill  Mine. 
If  present  appearances  are  to  be  trusted,  these 
developments  will,  it  is  said,  prove  the 
richest  that  have  yet  been  made  in  Canada. 
From  measurements  thus  far  made,  the  vein 
is  believed  to  be  not  less  than  sixty  feet  wide, 
and  of  very  considerable  depth.  The  dis- 
covery was  purely  accidental  and  came  about 
by  the  uprooting'of  several  large  trees,  which, 
falling,  stripped  the  surface  of  the  earth  for 
some  distance  around,  exposing  what  is  ap- 
parently a  very  large  body  of  ore.  A  short 
distance  west  of  the  railroad  two  additional 
deposits  have  very  recently  been  discovered, 
one  of  them  of  an  ascertained  length  of 
3,000  feet.  Analyses  of  specimens  show  65 
per  cent,  of  metallic  iron,  0.02  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus,  and  an  absence  of  titanium 
and  sulphur. — Exchange. 
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ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By    Leo.    B.    Davidson,    Head    Master, 
Goodwood  Public  School. 

1.  (a)  The  H.  C.  F.  of  two  numbers  is 
15  and  their  L.  C.  M.  is  840.  Find  the 
numbers.  Ans.  ^o,  105. 

(b)  There  is  a  number  comprising  3  digits, 
which  can  be  divided  by  8,  9,  10,  15,  16,  or 
20,  leaving  in  each  case  a  remainder  of  5. 
Find  the  number.  Ans.  725. 

2.  A  sold  a  horse  to  B,  who  immediately 
sold  it  to  C.  at  a  gain  of  \  of  cost  price.  C. 
ascertains  afterwards  that  the  horse  cost  him 
/j  more  than  it  did  A.  How  much  did  A. 
gain?  Ans.   i. 

3.  At  a  promotion  examination,  a  candi- 
date obtained  as  an  answer  to  a  problem 
272  ft.  6  in.  The  teacher  upon  examining 
the  pupil's  work  notices  that  he  has  used  as 
a  multiplier  5.45  instead  of  5.54.  What 
was  the  correct  answer  ?  Ans.  277  ft. 

4.  A  grocer,  upon  being  asked  the  weight 
of  a  chest  of  Japan  tea  marked  @  $l  per  lb. 
replies  ;  "  I  purpose  gaining  at  that  figure, 
$11  on  the  whole,  or  J  of  what  it  cost  me." 
Find  the  weight  of  the  tea.     Ans.  55  lbs. 

5.  A  teacher  is  assessed  for  all  his  salary 
above  $400,  @  the  rate  of  4^  mills  on  $1. 
After  paying  his  tax  he  finds  he  has  a  net 
income  of  $798.20.     Find  his  salary. 

Ans.  $800 

6.  A  piece  of  work  valued  at  $12  66|  can 
be  done  by  A  in  I  7  .  5  +  - — r~~. — T  I 


days,  and  by  B  in 


^(-^)° 


f  2  days. 


They  work  together  in  company  with  a  boy, 
and  thus  finish  the  work  in  4  days.  Find 
the  boy's  daily  earnings.  Ans.  82c. 

7.  Find  in  Canadian  Currency  the  value 
of  the  following  invoice  in  Sterling  : — 


I3i  cwt  Scotch  Sugar  ®  £1     06    per  cwt. 
53A  yds  Irish  Linen  @      o    o  75  per    yd. 
65   yds   English    Silk®      o   4   Sj-peryd. 
15  yds  Scotch  Tweed  @      o  5   o4  per  yd. 
Ans.  $167.90 

8.  $146.        Goodwood,  May  2nd  1885. 
Three  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay 

Messrs.  James  Ross  &  Co.  the  sum  of  $146 
with  interest  @  7i  %  for  value  received. 

(Signed)  John  Jones. 

What  must  John  Jones  pay  to  discharge  this 
note  when  due?  Ans.  $148.76 

9.  A  room  is  20  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  6  in. 
wide.  It  costs  $43.40  to  cover  the  floor  with 
carpet  worth  77  cents  per  yd.  Find  the 
width  of  the  carpet.  Ans.  22  in. 

10.  A  square  metal  plate  whose  side  is  10 
inches,  is  i  inch  thick  ;  .out  of  this  is  cut  a 
concentric  square  with  a  side  of  8  inches. 
Find  the  side  of  a  square  sheet  of  gold,  j\ 
inches  in  thickness  required  to  cover  this 
metal  ring  with  plate  3V  in.  in  thickness. 

Ans.   8  in. 


ENTRANCE  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1.  Define  peninsula,  archipelago,  strait, 
oasis,  isthmus. 

2.  [a)  What  is  the  highest  possible  degree 
of  longitude,  also  of  latitude? 

(b)  What  is  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
a  place  situated  on  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  due 
south  of  Greenwich  ? 

3.  Tell  what  is  the  longest  railway  in 
Canada,  and  name  five  of  the  principal 
stations  on  it. 

4.  Name  the  Provinces  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

5.  Mention  the  chief  bodies  of  water 
through  which  you  would  pass  on  a  voyage 
from  Liverpool  to  Calcutta,  and  name  six 
islands  passed  on  the  way. 

6.  Where  are  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Herat,  Tas- 
mania, New  Orleans,  Khartoum,  Juan  Fer- 
nandez? 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Toronto  :  Copp,  Clark  «&  Co. 

Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner  and  his 
Five  Chief  Odes.  Edited  with  notes, 
etc.,  by  J.  W.  Connor,  M.A.,  Headmaster 
Berlin  High  School. 

The  poet  Swinburne,  himself  a  high  au- 
thority on  the  art  of  lyrical  expression,  says 
that  "for  height  and  perfection  of  imagina- 
tive quality,  Coleridge  is  the  greatest  of 
lyric  poets."  The  dictum  must  go  un- 
challenged ;  indeed,  it  receives  confirmation 
in  the  fact  that  some  of  the  best  verse  of 
Coleridge  has  been  put  on  the  curriculum  of 
Toronto  University  for  critical  study,  and 
we  have  in  Mr.  Connor's  work  a  capital  pre- 
sentation of  it.  In  the  volume,  besides  the 
"Ancient  Mariner,"  that  "phantasmagoria 
of  mystery  and  sublimity,"  there  are  the  five 
following  odes,  viz.,  the  beautiful  reminis- 
cence, "  Youth  and  Age  ;"  the  unspeakably 
sad  dirge,  entitled  "  Dejection ;  "  friendship's 
noble  tribute,  "  To  Wordsworth ; "  that 
crooning  bit  of  song,  "  To  the  Departing 
Year;"  and  the  patriotic  apostrophe,  "To 
France."  If  we  could  have  had  that  fervent 
hymn,  "  Chamouni,"  though  it  is  a  para- 
phrase from  the  German ;  the  wild  dream- 
poem,  "  Kubla  Khan;"  and  the  curious 
piece  of  supernaturalism,  the  fragment  en- 
titled, "  Christabel,"  we  should  have  all  the 
poet's  verse  we  care  to  see  preserved,  if  we 
except  the  deliciously  limpid  lyric  on  "  Love." 
But  if  we  can't  have  all  the  jewels  in  the 
casket,  we  must  be  content  with  the  treasure 
we  have. 

The  critical  work.  Mr.  Connor  has  given 
us,  though  it  is  not  extensive,  is  good.  He 
has  put  his  strength  into  the  annotations, 
for  the  preparation  of  which  he  was  well- 
fitted.  These  bespeak  his  sound  scholarship 
and  his  devotion  to  philological  studies. 
The  quaint  phraseology  of  the  "Ancient 
Mariner  "  receives  under  his  hand  all  neces- 
sary elucidation  ;  while  the  notes  to  the  odes, 
both  literary  and  historical,  are  instructive 
and  helpful.     They  are  marked  by  judgment 


and  good  taste.  The  biographical  sketch  of 
the  author  brings  out  all  important  facts,  and 
appreciatively  estimates  Coleridge's  genius 
and  character.  Mr.  Connor  has  laid  the 
Canadian  literary  student  under  no  little 
obligation  in  the  preparation  of  his  book; 
and  we  hope  that  both  the  editor  and  the 
publishers  will  meet  with  substantial  acknow- 
ledgment of  this  obligation  in  the  favour  with 
which  the  work  is  regarded.  We  heartily 
commend  the  book  to  students  and  to  the 
profession. 

Warren  Hastings  ;  An  Essay  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  Edited  for  High-school  use. 
Introduction,  notes  etc.,  by  G.  Mercer 
Adam,  late  editor  of  Canadian  Monthly 
and   Canada  Educational  Monthly. 

This  neatly  got  up  little  work  has  been 
prepared  for  school  use  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  new  matriculation  curriculum 
of  Toronto  University,  according  to  which 
English  composition  will,  and  should,  receive 
more  attention  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  In  future,  candidates  will  be  allowed 
a  choice  of  themes  based  on  certain  standard 
prose  selections,  that  for  1886  being  the  essay 
mentioned  above.  We  have  not  had  time 
to  examine  the  result  of  Mr.  Adam's  labours 
as  fully  or  as  closely  as  we  should  have  liked, 
but  as  far  as  we  have  gone  we  have  been  very 
much  pleased  and  think  that  he  has  shown 
excellent  judgment  alike  in  the  matter  and 
the  manner  of  the  help  he  has  furnished.  In 
addition  to  concise  yet  clear  explanatory  and 
critical  notes  on  the  body  of  the  essay  he  has 
given  in  the  introduction  brief  sketches  of 
Macaulay,  Hastings,  the  History  of  India,  a 
map  and  lists  for  reference  and  also  some 
very  useful  hints  on  English  composition 
with  a  list  of  suggested  themes,  including  one 
outlined  and  partly  extended,  as  a  specimen 
for  students.  Unquestionably,  any  one  who 
studies  the  essay,  according  to  Mr.  Adam's 
suggestions,  and  with  the  help  furnished  by 
him,  even  without  dipping  into  any  of  the 
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many  works  referred  to,  will  iiot  only  have  a 
very  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  essay,  but  will  have  done  much  towards 
acquiring  a  habit  of  reading  similar  works 
with  profit.  Our  only  fear  is  that  Mr.  Adam 
has  set  the  standard  rather  high  and  that 
some  will  think  that  he  has  overlooked  the 
fact  that  the  curriculum  says  that  candidates 
will  be  expected  to  have  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject. 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  book  is 
issued  in  Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  &  Co.'s 
excellent  style. 


Modern  Classics  ;  A  Library  in  thirty- 
three  volumes.  Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     Toronto  :  Williamson  &  Co. 

This  Library  is  one  of  the  prettiest  pro- 
ducts of  the  Riverside  Press — the  volumes 
contain  essays,  tales,  and  sketches  from  the 
works  of  standard  authors. 

Vol.  XV.  for  example,  is  "  Favourite 
Poems  from  Burns  and  Scott."  Vol.  VII. 
from  Wordsworth  &  Coleridge,  and  Vol. 
XXVI.  from  Macaulay  &  Aytoun.  Among 
the  prose  volumes  are  No.  XXVIII, — 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  and  No.  VI.— Charles 
Dickens. 

Lovers  of  books — and  we  hope  most 
teachers  are — will  be  delighted  with  "  Modern 
Classics." 


Captains  of  Industry  ;  or  men  of  busi- 
ness who  did  something  besides  make 
money.     Boston  :  H.  M.  &  Co. 

This  is  "a  book  for  young  Americans," 
but  it  will  be  interesting  to  many  others. 
The  author,  Mr.  Parton,  has  attained  con- 
siderable eminence  as  a  biographer. 


Ludlow's  Concentric  Chart  of  His- 
tory. By  James  M.  Ludlow,  D.D. 
New  York  :  Funk  &  Wagnalls.  Toronto  : 
William  Briggs. 

So  ingeniously  contrived  as  to  be  almost 
amusing,  this  chart  has  already  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  and  will  no  doubt  find  a 
corner  in  many  a  student's  den.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  large  fan-shaped  pieces    of 


cardboard,  fastened  at  the  smaller  end  and 
having  printed  on  them  events  and  dates, 
arranged  not  only  according  to  centuries  but 
also  so  that  on  opening  the  "fan,"  the  con- 
temporaneous history  of  any  country  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance,  and  thus  much  time  saved, 
which  would  otherwise  be  spent  in  searching 
for  the  desired  information. 


Chinese  Gordon  ;  The  Uncrowned  King. 

This  timely  little  volume  is  compiled  from 
General  Gordon's  private  letters,  and  gives 
his  thoughts  on  many  subjects ;  it  will  be 
read  with  interest,  bearing,  as  it  does  un- 
conscious testimony  to  the  nobility  of  his 
character. 


Heroes  OF  Science  ;  Mechanicians.  Lon- 
don :  The  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge. 

The  biographies  of  great  men  have  an 
influence  for  good,  particularly  among  those 
whose  life  lies  before  them  "  in  bright 
uncertainty."  The  present  series  comprises 
livqs  ofWatt,  Stevenson,  Arkwright,  Cromp- 
ton,  Maudsley,  Clement,  Nasmyth,  Whit- 
worth,  and  Babbage.  The  author,  Prof. 
Lewis,  of  the  Government  College  io  Lahore, 
India,  was  called  to  his  present  far-away 
field  of  labour  very  shortly  after  undertaking 
to  write  this  volume  and  so  was  somewhat 
hampered  by  want  of  material.  But  let  any 
boy  read  the  sketches  given,  let  him  mark 
the  industry,  the  patience,  the  usefulness 
and  the  success,  in  the  truest  sense,  of  these 
lives,  and  he  will  feel  that  a  life  like  that  is 
a  life  worth  living. 


A  History  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  By  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
Philadelphia  :  J.  H.  Butler. 

This  handsome  and  complete  text-book ' 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  United  States 
press.  The  narrative  is  clear  and  interesting, 
but  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  historian  is 
altogether  impartial.  Numerous  illustrations 
and  some  beautiful  maps  are  inserted. 
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Queen  of  Hearts.  A  Dramatic  Fantasia, 
being  Vol.  I.  of  Diversions  for  Students. 
By  J.  B.  G.  BoUon  :  Ginn,  Heath  & 
Co.,  1885. 

Phrenological  Almanac  for  1885. 
Fowler  &  Wells  Co. 

BUILDiNG     for     the     CHILDREN     IN     THE 

South.  (Department  of  the  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Education).  Washington  : 
Government  Printing  Office. 


Circulars  of  Information  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  No.  6.  Rural 
Schools :  Progress  in  the  Past :  Means  of 
Improvement  in  the  FutUre.  No.  7.  Aims 
and  Methods  of  the  Teaching  of  Physics. 
By  Prof.  Wead,  of  Michigan  University. 
Washington  :  Government  Printing  Office. 

Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Re- 
ligion. (Dictated  portions  of  the  Lec- 
tures of  Hermann  Lotze).  Translation 
edited  by  Professor  Ladd,  of  Yale  College. 
Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  1885. 


NOTES. 


Educators  will  be  glad  to  learn  that 
Macmillan  &  Co.  purpose  issuing  immediately 
an  American  edition  of  Fitch's  admirable 
Lectures  on  Teaching,  with  an  Introductory 
Preface  by  President  Hunter  of  the  Normal 
College,  New  York. 


Examinations.  — Junior  Matriculation, 
June  23.  Admission,  into  High  Schools  2nd 
and  3rd  of  July  :  Nonprofessional,  for  third 
and  second  class  certificates  begins  Monday 
6th  July:  First  class  grade  C.  15th  July  ; 
grades  A.  and  B.  23rd  July.  Professional 
examinations  for  first  class  22nd  July. 


From  the  annual  report  of  the  McGill 
University,  Montreal,  for  1884,  it  appears 
that  in  the  present  session,  the  number  of 
students  in  McGill  College  is  as  follows  : — 
Students  in  Law,  26  ;  students  in  Medicine, 
233  ;  students  in  Arts,  Undergraduate,  109  ; 
students  in  Arts,  Partial  and  Occasional,  54  ; 
students  in  Arts,  Special  Course  for  Women, 
Undergraduates  and  Partial,  15  ;  students  in 
Arts,  Occasional,  14  ;  students  in  Applied 
Science,  Undergraduates,  48. 


Messrs.  Selby  &  Co.  whose  advertise- 
ment appears  in  another  column,  it  will  be 
observed,  have  removed  to  28  Wellington 
Street  East.     This  firm  has  employed  Mr. 


A.  J.  Reading  to  deliver  lectures  on  elemen- 
tary drawing  at  Teachers'  Associations,  and 
from  what  we  know  of  the  repute  in  which 
this  gentleman  is  held  as  a  teacher  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ontario  School  of  Art,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  his  labours  will  meet 
with  acceptance  before  the  educators  of  the 
Province.  Those  wishing  to  secure  Mr. 
Reading's  services  should  correspond  im- 
mediately with  Selby  &  Co. 

McGiLL  University. — The  following  list 
shows  the  results  of  the  examinations  of  the 
first  year,  the  only  one  in  which  the  course 
of  study  was  in  operation  last  session.  Be- 
side the  nine  students  who  have  passed  the 
sessional  examination,  it  is  expected  that 
several  of  these  who  are  partials  will  make 
good  their  standing  in  the  second  year. 
Rosalie  McD.  McLea,  Girls,  High  school, 
Montreal,  prizes  in  Greek,  Latin,  French 
and  Chemistry.  Octavia  G.  Ritchie,  Girls, 
High  school,  Montreal,  prizes  in  Mathe- 
matics, English  and  German.  First  rank 
general  standing — McLea  and  Ritchie,  equal. 
Passed  sessional  examinations — McLea  and 
Ritchie,  equal  ;  Cross,  McFee,  Foster, 
Murray,  Reid,  Evans,  Simpson.  Passed  in 
certain  classes  as  partial  or  occasional  stu- 
dents— Blackader,  Murphy,  Turner,  Van 
Home,  Bagg,  N.  Jamieson,  E.  L.  Johnson, 
I.J.  MacFarlan,  Robinson. 
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At  the  monthly  meeting  of  teachers  of  the 
Lindsay  Public  Schools,  March  27th,  the 
question  of  the  spelling  of  geographical  names 
was  discussed.  A  great  deal  of  inconveni- 
ence often  arises  from  the  same  word  being 
spelt  two  or  more  ways,  sometimes  in  the 
same  text  book.  One  teacher  adopts  one 
spelling,  another  teacher  adopts  a  different 
spelling.  The  pupils  as  they  pass  from 
room  to  room  have  to  learn  the  different 
methods  in  succession,  a  very  unnecessary 
labour.  A  list  of  names  having  been  pre- 
pared each  word  was  written  on  the  black- 
board with  its  various  spellings  and  discussed. 
The  decision  was  unanimous  in  each  case. 
The  following  are  the  names  with. the  spell- 
ing adopted  : — Azov,  Tchad,  Brahmapootra, 
Cambodia,  Bab-el-Mandeb,  Kertch,  ^gean. 
Gulf  of  Lyons,  Hindoo  Koosh,  Nieuweld, 
Kamschatka,  Verde,  Philippine,  Aux  Sables. 


We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  G. 
Mercer  Adam  is  engaged  in  the  preparation 
of  a  popular  work  on  the  present  troubles  in 
our  North-West,  to  appear  shortly  from  the 
press  of  Messrs.  Hunter,  Rose  &  Co.,  the 
Toronto  publishers.  An  announcement  of 
the  forthcoming  book  appears  in  our  adver- 
tising pages.  From  Mr.  Adam's  prospectus 
we  transcribe  the  following  brief  paragraph 
as  an  indication  to  our  readers  of  the  com- 
prehensive and  interesting  character  of  the 
projected  work.  Says  the  author  :  "It 
will  be  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  narrate 
the  incidents  of  the  present  rebellion  ;  to 
trace  historically  the  events  that  gave  rise 
to  it ;  and  to  tell  the  story  of  the  past  and 
present  of  the  country,  first,  as  the  vast 
game-preserve  of  a  great  fur-trading  com- 
pany, and  secondly,  as  the  home  of  the 
settler,  and  the  rich  and,  possibly  for  a  time, 
troublesome,  acquisition  of  the  colonizing 
Canadian  people." 


The  annual  convocation  of  Queen's  Uni- 
versity took  place  on  the  28th  and  29th 
April.  There  were  26  graduates  in  Arts. 
The  medallists  are  : — The  Carruthers  gold 
medal  in  chemistry,  C.  A.  Scott,  Kingston  ; 
Mayor's  gold   medal  in  mathematics,  J.  C. 


Connell,  B.A.,  Durdan  ;  Princess  of  Wales 
silver  medal  in  natural  science,  W.  Nico, 
B.A.,  Cataraqui  ;  Prince  of  Wales  silver 
medal  in  classics,  G.  W.  Mitchell,  Kingston. 
Fourteen  students  received  the  degree  of 
M.D.,  one  that  of  B.D.,  and  one  that  of 
D.Sc.  ;  and  the  following  honorary  degrees 
were  conferred: — D. D.,  Rev.  Prof.  Currie, 
Halifax;  Rev.  Geo. Smellie, Fergus  ;  LL.D., 
James  Maclennan,  Q.  C,  Toronto.  The 
Governor-General's  prize  in  books  was  won 
by  W.  Clyde,  for  general  proficiency,  and 
the  Hague  prize  of  $20  for  the  best  essay  by 
C.  J.  Cameron.  The  graduates  and  bene- 
factors of  Queen's  College  held  a  meeting 
at  Kingston  on  the  28th  ult.,  at  which  the 
Chancellor  submitted  his  report  on  the 
College  Confederation  scheme.  Circulars 
were  issued,  and  in  the  replies  received  not  a 
single  person  was  known  to  favour  the 
scheme,  and  all  held  very  strongly  the 
opinion  that  Queen's  should  remain  at 
Kingston.  Circulars  were  not  sent  to 
Kingstonians,the'official  resolution  answering 
for  them.  From  outsiders  349  replies  were 
received.  They  were  from  representative 
men  of  all  classes  and  all  shades  of  politics 
from  all  parts  of  Canada.  The  trustees 
pointed  out  that  about  $250,000  would  be 
required  to  transfer  Queen's  to  Toronto,  and 
asked  the  friends  if  they  would  be  prepared 
to  assist  in  moving  the  institution  to  Toronto. 
A  very  large  percentage  of  all  heard  from 
state  emphatically  that  they  will  give  noth- 
ing whatever,  and  the  majority  of  them 
indicate  that  if  Queen's  enters  the  Union  they 
will  withdraw  the  assistance  they  are  now 
giving  or  have  promised  to  give.  Ninety- 
nine  per  cent,  of  all  heard  from  every 
quarter,  and  lOO  per  cent,  of  all  west  of 
Kingston  were  decidedly  opposed  to  Queen's 
entering  the  scheme.  The  total  east  of 
Kingston  was  107,  total  west  of  Kingston  182. 
Principal  Grant  declared  that  the  question 
of  the  removal  of  the  University  from 
Kingston  should  never  again  come  up.  The 
question  was  settled  now  and  for  ever  and 
Queen's  must  either  sink  with  its  colours 
nailed  to  the  mast-head  or  prosper  where 
their  fathers  had  placed  her. 
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ADDRESS   OF   CHANCELLOR  NELLES  AT  VICTORL\  UNIVER- 
SITY  CONVOCATION,    COBOURG,   MAY,   1885. 

{Revised  for  The  Monthly.) 


Gentlemen  of  the   Senate  and  Mem- 
bers OF  Convocation  : — 

THERE  is  always  some  difficulty 
in  discussing  educational  ques- 
tions from  the  fact  that,  while  few 
persons  study  them,  every  one  seems 
to  think  that  he  knows  all  about  them. 
I  notice  in  our  country  to-day  three 
or  four  currents  of  sentiment,  each  of 
which  appears  to  me  to  set  in  the 
wrong  direction.  First,  there  is  the 
unhappy  notion  of  those  who  dispar- 
age the  advantages  of  higher  learning, 
and  who  as  a  natural  consequence  are 
hostile,  or  at  least  apathetic,  in  regard 
to  all  appeals  for  the  necessary  funds, 
whether  those  appeals  be  made  to  the 
Legislature  or  to  private  individuals. 
There  is,  secondly,  the  opinion  of 
some  ill-informed  people  who  imagine 
that  a  university  can  be  adequately 
sustained  upon  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  with  such 
an  endowment  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  neighbouring  universities 
having  a  yearly  income  of  five  or  six 


times  that  amount.  Sometimes  the 
difference  in  endowment  is  supposed 
to  be  made  up  by  ecclesiastical  influ- 
ences— influences  desirable  enough 
when  they  secure  to  a  seat  of  learning 
the  resources  requisite  for  efficiency, 
but  not  very  desirable  otherwise. 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  mistake  of  those 
who  would  give  higher  education  an 
unduly  practical  turn,  or  what  they 
erroneously  consider  to  be  practical, 
throwing  out  of  doors,  or  at  least  far 
into  the  background,  the  ancient 
languages  and  literature,  with  those 
higher  philosophical  inquiries,  in  which 
the  ancients  were  the  pioneers,  and 
are  still  indispensable  guides.  And 
there  is  lastly  the  error  of  those  who, 
either  as  a  matter  of  preference  or  of 
expediency,  would  restrict  the  work 
of  our  national  university  to  what  are 
called  secular  studies,  leaving  all 
religious  teaching  and  discipline  to 
the  pulpit  and  the  Sunday-school. 

I  shall  not  now  discuss  these  several 
views  in  detail,  but  the  tenor  of  my 
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remarks  will  sufficiently  indicate  my 
own  opinion,  both  on  the  general 
questions,  and  on  some  particular 
educational  measures  which  are  now 
before  the  country.  I  wish,  however, 
to  remark  at  the  outset  that  the  great 
matter  with  me  is  neither  federation 
of  colleges,  nor  removal  of  Victoria 
College  from  the  town  of  Cobourg, 
but  a  satisfactory  system  of  higher 
education  for  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
and  an  honourable  and  effective  rela- 
tion to  that  system  on  the  part  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  I  desire,  for  my 
part,  to  rise,  as  far  as  possible,  above 
both  local  and  sectarian  considerations, 
and  to  keep  in  view  the  great  under- 
lying principles  which  governed  our 
fathers  in  establishing  this  seminary 
of  learning,  principles  of  a  very  broad 
and  patriotic  character,  and  which  are 
even  more  sacred  and  enduring  than 
either  Cobourg  and  Kingston  lime- 
stone, or  the  inviting  grounds  of  a 
Toronto  park. 

"At  the  revival  of  learning,"  as 
some  one  has  said,  "  Greece  arose 
from  the  grave  with  the  New  Testament 
in  her  hands."  This  picture  of  Greece 
with  the  New  Testament  in  her  hands, 
may  be  taken,  by  an  enlarged  inter- 
pretation, as  an  appropriate  symbol 
of  a  true  university.  Greece — that  is, 
science,  literature,  philosophy,  and 
art ;  in  a  word,  all  human  culture  on 
its  secular  side.  The  New  Testament 
— that  is,  the  Christian  religion  ; 
human  development  and  perfection 
on  its  spiritual  or  divine  side.  Both 
taken  together  are  essential  to  a 
well-rounded  type  of  education,  as 
both  are  essential  to  individual  and 
national  welfare.  It  is  one  of  the 
glories  of  Christianity  that  it  can  stand 
unabashed  and  unshaken  in  the  pres- 
ence of  all  forms  of  scholarly  research, 
and  make  them  all  tributary  to  its  pro- 
gress ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  great  facts 
in  the  history  of  the  universities  that 
they  have  always  recognized  Christi- 
anity as  an  indispensable  factor  in  the 


work  of  education.  But  the  Christian 
Church  has  at  length  so  divided  itself 
into  sections,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
the  subjects  of  university  teaching 
have  so  multiplied  and  extended,  that 
the  relation  of  the  Church  to  the  uni- 
versity has  become  a  difficult  problem 
to  solve. 

In  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  and 
especially  in  this  Province  of  Ontario, 
we  have  long  had  a  perpetual  and 
embarrassing  conflict  on  this  great 
matter.  Every  sect  cannot  have  a 
genuine  university,  and  the  Legisla- 
ture cannot  recognize  the  claims  of 
one  sect  over  another.  And  thus 
between  the  necessities  of  the  State 
University,  and  the  rival  necessities  of 
a  number  of  denominational  univer- 
sities, we  have  at  last  reached  what 
may  be  called  a  kind  of  dead-lock 
in  our  educational  progress. 

We  may,  therefore,  well  begin  to 
inquire,  and  the  growing  spirit  of 
Christian  union  enables  us  to  inquire 
with  hopefulness,  whether  all  the 
Churches  of  Ontario  cannot  combine 
in  one  national  university,  and  with 
advantage  to  the  common  interests  of 
science  and  religion.  Those  who 
distrust  or  oppose  such  a  measure 
seem  to  me  to  raise  imaginary  ob- 
stacles, and  also  to  fail  in  estimating 
the  increasing  extent  of  university 
work,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
large  endowments,  such  endowments 
as  we  can  only  secure  in  this  Province 
by  concentrating  all  our  available 
resources.  Such  persons  seem  to  for- 
get that,  if  we  keep  our  universities 
poor,  we  shall  have  poor  universities 
in  more  senses  than  one.  They  also 
forget  that  in  so  far  as  any  religious 
body  stands  aloof  from  the  national 
system  of  education  it  not  only  de- 
prives itself  of  advantages  to  which  it 
is  fairly  entitled,  but  does  what  it  can 
both  to  weaken  and  unchristianize 
that  system.  "  Let  us  beware,"  says 
Mr.  Gladstone,  "  of  a  Christianity  of 
isolation." 
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The  extension  of  university  work 
arises  chiefly  from  the  progress  of  the 
physical  sciences ;  but  we  have  to 
remember  that  the  newer  sciences,  or 
departments  of  science,  have  not 
rendered  obsolete  or  useless  the  old 
academic  studies,  although  they  have 
deprived  the  latter  of  the  monopoly 
which  they  once  enjoyed.  We  have 
to  provide  for  the  ancient  as  well  as 
the  modern.  Even  the  old  classical 
and  metaphysical  departments  are  far 
from  being  stationary,  but  involve  both 
new  lines  and  new  methods  of  research. 
I  have  no  need  to  set  up  any  special 
defence  of  classical  studies  as  against 
modern  science  and  literature.  There 
is  no  proper  opposition  between  the 
two  forms  of  discipline,  and  nooccasion 
for  exalting  the  one  at  the  expense 
of  the  other;  but  when  the  popular 
sentiment  runs,  strongly  in  one  direc- 
tion, as  it  now  appears  to  do,  it  is 
perhaps  as  well  for  us  to  insist  a  little 
more  on  that  which  is  in  danger  ot 
being  unduly  displaced.  We  may, 
indeed,  value  too  highly  the  study  of 
ancient  literature,  but  we  may  also 
over-estimate,  or  mistakenly  estimate, 
the  value  of  physical  science.  True 
culture  is  not  one-sided,  but  many- 
sided,  consisting,  as  Butler  says  of 
human  nature,  "  not  of  some  one  thing 
alone,  but  of  many  other  things  be- 
sides." The  popular  current  of  to-day 
will,  in  all  probability,  soon  go  re- 
bounding in  the  opposite  direction, 
according  to  that  salutary  law  of  action 
and  reaction  which  governs  the  river 
of  human  progress,  as  well  as  other 
flowing  streams.  And  when  men  tell 
us  that  it  is  better  to  study  nature  than 
literature,  as  the  works  of  God  are 
nobler  than  the  works  of  man,  we  can 
but  use  the  decisive  argument  which 
I  once  heard  employed  by  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith,  and  say  in  reply,  that 
man  is  also  one  of  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  highest  one  known  to  us,  and 
that  the  study  of  man  requires  the 
study  of  his  language  and  literature, 


and  among  others,  the  language  and 
literature  of  Greece.  It  is  noteworthy 
to  find  the  following  language  used  by 
Todhunter,  whose  specialty  is  not 
Greek  bu;:  mathematics  : — "A  decline 
in  the  state  of  Greek  scholarship 
implies  more  than  the  failure  of 
esteem  for  the  most  valuable  and 
influential  of  all  languages  :  it  involves 
with  it  a  gradual  but  certain  decay  of 
general  culture,  the  sacrifice  of  learn- 
ing to  science,  the  neglect  of  the  his- 
tory of  man  and  of  thought  for  the 
sake  of  facts  relating  to  the  external 
world."  We  may,  indeed,  deny  that 
Greece  fully  represents  the  varied 
wealth  of  modern  learning,  but  we 
cannot  deny  that  Greece  gave  the  first 
great  impulse  out  of  which  all  modern 
culture  has  sprung,  and  beyond  which, 
in  some  forms  of  excellence,  no  ad- 
vancement has  since  been  made. 
"Earth,"  says  Emerson,  "still  wears 
the  Parthenon  as  the  best  gem  upon 
her  zone."  For  many  minds  of  the 
highest  order  Homeric  studies  and 
Homeric  inspiration  have  lost  none  of 
their  interest  and  power.  All  phil 
osophy,  according  to  a  great  modern 
metaphysician,  is  but  Plato  rightly 
interpreted,  and  the  most  eminent 
French  moralist  of  our  day  announces 
himself  as  the  disciple  and  expounder 
of  Aristotle,  What  is  good  in  these 
ancient  writings  agrees  with  the 
Gospel,  and  therefore  confirms  it  ; 
what  is  false  or  defective  shows  the 
need  of  the  Gospel,  and  therefore 
confirms  it  in  another  way.  The  spirit 
of  the  olden  time,  whether  from  the 
plains  of  Marathon  or  the  halls  of  the 
Academy,  still  runs  through  the  gener- 
ations of  men  and  "  enriches  the 
blood  of  the  world."  There  is  no 
break,  and,  except  by  a  return  of 
barbarism,  there  can  be  none,  in  the 
continuity  of  the  world's  intellectual 
life.  Men  may  come  and  men  may 
go,  but  this  goes  on  forever.  The 
stream,  as  it  sweeps  down  the  ages, 
may  receive  new  contributions,  but  it 
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will  never  forget  or  lose  sympathy  with 
the  primal  waters  upon  the  far-off 
mountain  side.  More  and  more,  and 
in  all  departments  of  learning,  men 
are  employing  the  historical  method 
as  an  instrument  of  progress,  running 
backward  that  they  may  the  better 
leap  forward.  Not  satisfied  with  the 
ordinary  records  of  history,  they  are 
turning  with  growing  interest  to  the 
obscure  relics  of  pre-historic  times, 
the  ruins  of  ancient  cities,  and  the 
customs  and  traditions  of  savage 
tribes,  seeking  everywhere  to  find  the 
human  footprints  on  the  sands  of 
time — now  in  the  wilds  of  America, 
now  in  the  dark  continent  of  Africa, 
and  now  "  where  the  gorgeous  East 
showers  on  her  kings  barbaric  pearl 
and  gold." 

The  history  of  thought,  not  less 
than  other  forms  of  history,  still  returns 
upon  us,  again  and  again,  under  new 
points  of  view,  and  with  larger  revela- 
tions ;  but  the  history  of  thought 
proper  begins  with  Greece,  and  it 
can  no  more  dissever  itself  from  that 
mother-wit  of  all  the  schools,  than  the 
child  can  cease  to  feel  the  hereditary 
bias  of  natural  parentage.  Back  to 
Kant  is  the  urgent  cry  lately  set  up 
among  modern  metaphysicians  ;  back 
to  Plato  is  a  cry  equally  urgent ;  if 
indeed  it  has  ever  been  possible  to 
get  wholly  away  from  either  the  one 
or  the  other.  Nor  is  it  merely  with  a 
view  to  what  some  would  call  barren 
speculation  that  men  counsel  thus,  for 
our  eminent  and  orthodox  theologians 
use  the  same  language.  It  is  in  the 
interests  of  religion  that  Prof.  Flint 
and  others  speak,  when  they  tell  us  to 
seek  in  Plato  an  antidote  against  this 
modern  monstrosity  of  pessimism,  that 
most  melancholy  of  all  phases  of 
human  thought. 
«<.,..     Whose  cogitations  sink  as  low 

As,  through  the  abysses  of  a  joyless  heart, 
The  heaviest  plummet  of  despair  can  go." 

By  a  diligent  study  of  these  grand  old 
masters,  with  their  enduring  "majesties 


of  light,"  we  are  enabled  to  counter- 
poise a  narrow  materialistic  empiricism, 
which,  in  an  age  like  ours,  inclines  to 
a  kind  of  usurpation  in  the  kingdom 
of  knowledge.  The  discoveries  of 
natural  science  seem  to  reach  the 
masses  sooner,  and  more  beneficially, 
than  philosophic  speculations ;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  they  both  alike  travel 
down  into  the  hearts  and  homes  of 
the  people,  interpenetrating  each  other 
for  good,  and  sometimes,  as  in  our 
day,  contending  in  their  encounter  for 
the  mastery,  like  the  fresh  waters  and 
salt,  where  a  great  river  meets  the 
rising  tide  of  the  sea.  All  honour  to 
the  teachers  of  physical  science  who 
are  doing  such  wonderful  things  for 
the  promotion  of  human  comfort,  and 
for  what  Bacon  terms  "  the  relief  of 
man's  estate  ; "  but  equal  honour  to 
those  interpreters  of  the  spiritual 
order,  who  reveal  to  us  the  eternal 
realities  behind  the  shadows  of  time  ; 
who  teach  us  to  remember  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  and 
that  Lazarus  in  his  rags  feeding  upon 
crumbs  may  be  nearer  to  God  than 
Dives  in  his  palace,  though  clothed 
in  fine  linen  and  faring  sumptuously 
every  day.  But  regard  for  the  old 
system  of  academic  drill  can  blind 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the  educa- 
tional problem  and  university  work 
have  undergone  an  immense  trans- 
formation. The  physical  and  so-called 
practical  sciences  have  come  to  the 
front  with  multiplied  claims  and  at- 
tractions that  cannot  be  resisted  and 
should  not  be  resisted.  They  -com- 
bine with  those  historical  researches 
to  which  I  have  already  referred ; 
they  give  new  and  fruitful  lessons  in 
the  laws  of  health,  the  origin,  the 
prevention,  and  the  cure  of  disease, 
including  many  ills  of  a  moral  kind  ; 
they  seek  to  remould  the  institutions 
of  society  ;  they  assert  themselves 
effectively  in  the  several  provinces  of 
moral  and  religious  truth  ;  they  throw 
floods  of  light,  and  some  very  per- 
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plexing  cross-lights,  upon  the  works 
and  ways  of  God ;  and  they  have 
become  a  necessary  study,  if  not  for 
all  Christian  ministers,  most  certainly 
for  all  Christian  Churches,  and 
especially  for  those  Christian  scholars 
who  are  called  upon  to  vindicate  the 
claims  of  our  holy  religion.  Every 
university  worthy  of  the  name  must 
not  only  furnish  instruction  in  what 
is  known  of  these  sciences,  but  should, 
if  possible,  make  provision  for  original 
investigations.  And  beyond  all  these, 
we  must  add  such  subjects  as  com- 
parative philology  and  comparative 
religion,  together  with  the  study  of 
what  Macaulay  calls  the  most  splendid 
and  the  most  durable  of  the  many 
glories  of  England,  our  own  magnifi- 
cent English  literature,  now  taking  a 
new  and  well-deserved  position  in  the 
curriculum  of  every  university. 

Thus,  then,  between  the  ancient 
learning  and  the  modern  learning,  the 
physical  sciences  and  the  moral 
sciences,  with  the  innumerable  sub- 
divisions of  these,  and  with  other 
forms  of  inquiry  seeking  to  determine 
and  reconcile  the  relations  of  these 
provinces  to  each  other,  the  range  of 
university  work  widens  and  stretches 
out  towards  illimitable  fields  of  study. 
The  ever-enlarging  proportions  of  the 
modern  university  call  for  funds  and 
appliances  commensurate  with  the 
variety  and  extent  of  the  work  to  be 
done.  It  may  be  said  that  young 
men  at  college  do  not  need  to  cover 
all  this  wide  field  of  study,  and  are 
in  fact  not  able  to  do  so.  This  fact 
rather  increases  than  lessens  the 
difificulty,  for  it  necessitates  many 
special  courses  of  study,  and  therefore 
an  increased  number  of  teachers, 
together  with  a  greater  variety  of 
buildings,  libraries,  collections,  and 
other  appliances.  We  may  hold  differ- 
ent views  as  to  the  wisdom  of  so 
much  specialization,  and  of  making 
room  for  such  a  range  of  elective  and 
optional  work,    but  the    necessity    is 


forced  upon  us.  We  cannot  prevent 
the  growth  of  science  and  literature, 
even  if  we  would  ;  and  as  no  students 
can  master  all  subjects  within  an 
undergraduate — or  even  a  post-gradu- 
ate— curriculum,  we  are  compelled 
to  allow  a  division  of  labour.  In  the 
days  of  Methuselah  it  could  have  been 
dilTerent.  Then  men  lived  a  thousand 
years,  and  had  ample  time  to  cover 
a  full  symmetrical  coarse  of  all  known 
forms  of  learning.  Four  years  could 
then  have  been  given  to  the  ancient 
languages,  four  to  the  modern  lan- 
guages, four  to  the  natural  sciences, 
and  four  to  metaphysics,  and  so  on  for 
about  fifty  years  of  college  life,  and  a 
graduate,  even  at  that  age,  would  have 
counted  for  a  boy.  But  there  is  no 
possible  mathematical  formula  for 
crowding  our  modern  encyclopaedia  • 
into  the  contracted  space  of  a  post- 
diluvian curriculum.  And  so  we 
must  elect  and  specialize,  as  the  fashion 
now  is,  and  try  not  to  know  every- 
thing, but  some  few  things  well.  I 
can  remember  when  a  Canadian  uni- 
versity could  venture  to  issue  its 
calendar  with  an  announcement  of  a 
single  professor  for  all  the  natural 
sciences,  and  with  a  laboratory  some- 
thing similar  to  an'  ordinary  black- 
smith shop,  where  the  professor  was 
his  own  assistant,  and  compelled  to 
blow  not  only  his  own  bellows,  but 
his  own  trumpet  as  well.  We  can 
hardly  be  expected  to  go  on  in  that 
style  now.  In  a  single  line  of  special 
research  a  man  like  Franklin  or 
Faraday  may  achieve  wonders  with 
very  scanty  appliances,  but  no  man 
can  do  that  in  a  college  course,  where 
he  has  to  give  full  lectures  to  large 
classes  in  half-a-dozen  distinct  depart- 
ments of  science. 

The  obvious  facts  of  the  case,  and 
even  the  very  word  university,  seem 
to  rebuke  us  for  the  appropriation  of 
the  name  to  anything  else  than  a 
place  where  all  sound  means  of  di.s- 
cipline   can    be    employed,    and    all 
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forms  of  knowledge  cultivated,  with 
the  best  facilities  of  the  age.  Such  a 
university  we  need  for  the  Province 
of  Onfario,  and  assuredly  it  cannot 
be  said  that  we  have  such  a  university 
now.  There  is  not  one  of  those  now 
in  existence,  not  even  the  Provincial 
University,  that  is  not  complaining 
sorely,  and  with  good  reason,  of  the 
want  of  adequate  resources,  and  the 
case  is  rendered  the  more  embarrass- 
ing from  the  fact  that,  at  a  distance  of 
a  few  hours'  travel,  the  well  endowed 
universities  of  a  foreign  country  present 
every  attraction  to  draw  away  Canadian 
youth.  Meantime  the  several  uni- 
versities which  we  have  are  so  related 
to  each  other,  and  have  inherited  such 
a  stubborn  old  quarrel  between  oppos- 
ing systems,  that,  instead  of  working 
as  allies,  they  are  rather  playing  a  game 
of  reciprocal  obstruction  and  enfeeble- 
ment.  The  evil  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  must  be  met,  and  the  most 
feasible  mode  of  meeting  it  is  by  some 
plan  of  consolidation,  such  as  would 
secure  for  the  country  a  stronger  and 
worthier  university  than  is  possible 
under  the  present  order  of  things. 
Due  regard  should  be  paid,  and  I 
trust  will  be  paid,  by  our  Legislature 
to  all  existing  interests,  and  to  the 
reasonable  plea  of  those  who  contend 
for  variety,  for  competition,  and  for 
religious  instruction,  in  the  work  of 
education.  Nor  should  we  forget 
the  immense  debt  of  gratitude  due  to 
those  religious  bodies  which  provided 
in  earlier  days,  and  which  still  provide, 
a  Hberal  education  for  the  youth  of 
the  country.  But  if,  with  proper  con- 
sideration for  these  things,  and  without 
doing  violence  to  the  great  principles 
on  which  Victoria  College  was 
founded,  we  can  aid  in  building  up  a 
proper  national  university,  and  can 
even  help  to  supply  some  elements 
in  which  we  have  felt  the  University 
of  Toronto  to  be  deficient,  and  can 
moreover  give  the  Methodist  people 
the  full  advantages  of  this  improved 


constitution,  then  I  maintain  that  no 
sectarian  divisions,  no  undue  regard 
for  local  interests,  no  sentimental 
attachment  to  an  old  order  of  things 
for  which  tJie  occasion  has  largely 
passed  away — none  of  these  things 
should  induce  us  to  block  the  way  to 
a  great  public  good  by  opposing  in 
the  Legislature  the  nnprovement  of  a 
national  institution  which  we  profess 
to  uphold,  and  which,  in  a  new  coun- 
try like  ours,  will  at  the  very  best  fall 
short  of  the  true  ideal. 

Repeatedly  during  the  past  thirty 
years  the  authorities  of  Victoria  Univer- 
sity and  of  the  Methodist  Church  have 
laboured  to  bring  about  some  form  of 
university  federation,  but  thus  far 
without  success.  The  present  scheme 
has  valuable  features  not  embraced 
in  any  former  plan,  and  seems  to  open 
the  way,  so  far  at  least  as  Victoria  is 
concerned,  to  a  satisfactory  settlement 
of  this  long-continued  and  injurious 
controversy.  If  I  thought  the  scheme 
would  be  in  any  degree  unfavourable 
to  the  great  ends  for  which  Victoria 
University  was  founded,  then  I  for 
one  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  measure.  But,  as  accepted  by 
our  Board  of  Regents  on  the  9th  of 
January  last,  I  find  all  reasonable 
security  both  for  intellectual  advan- 
tages and  religious  influences,  with 
even  greatly  enlarged  facilities,  for  both 
the  one  and  the  other.  The  intellec- 
tual advantages  are  obvious  enough, 
but  as  regards  the  religious  advantages 
it  must  be  evident  to  those  who  look 
carefully  at  the  matter  that  it  affords 
an  opportunity  for  supplying  to  our 
national  university  that  religious 
teaching  and  influence  on  which  the 
Church  colleges  have  always  laid 
so  much  stress,  and  the  want  of  which 
they  have  deplored  in  Toronto  Uni- 
versity. I  do  not  think  that  the 
Senate  or  the  Executive  officers  of 
the  Provincial  University  can  be 
justly  blamed  for  the  secular  character 
of  that  institution.     They  have  done 
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what  they  could  consistently  with  the 
constitution  imposed  upon  them  by 
the  Legislature.  But  now  that  the 
Senate  and  the  Government  propose 
to  widen  the  basis  by  this  scheme  of 
federation,  and  to  give  the  denomina- 
tional colleges  scope  for  adding 
religious  subjects  to  the  curriculum, 
with  collegiate  homes  and  discipline 
for  the  students,  then  if  we  have  been 
honest  in  our  former  contention,  why 
should  we  not  rejoice  at  this  liberal 
and  Christian  reconstruction  of  our 
Provincial  University  ? 

I  have  not  agreed,  and  I  do  not 
now  agree,  with  those  who  think  that 
the  higher  education  of  the  country 
should  be  purely  secular.  I  plead  for 
a  national  university,  but  such  a  uni- 
versity for  a  Christian  people  should 
somehow  employ,  both  in  its  lecture- 
rooms  and  in  the  personal  character 
of  its  professors,  the  highest  and 
most  effective  of  all  spiritual  forces 
known  among  men — the  power  of  the 
Christian  faith  ;  otherwise,  with  all 
her  cold  intellectualism,  she  will  stand, 
like  Niobeofold,  through  her  irrever- 
ence and  despair,  at  last  hardened  in- 
to stone,  and  holding,  not  indeed  the 
New  Testament,  but  "  an  empty  urn 
within  her  withered  hands."  It  is  a 
profound  and  eminently  Christian 
saying  of  Dean  Stanley's,  that  all  high 
order  of  thought  seeks  to  unite  the 
secular  learning  and  the  sacred,  while 
all  thought  of  a  low  order  seeks  to 
separate  them.  Never  was  it  more 
necessary  than  in  our  day  to  bear  this 
great  truth  in  mind,  and  to  apply  it  in 
our  national  system  of  education. 
We  have  been  struggling  hard,  and 
with  only  partial  success,  to  keep  the 


religious  element  in  our  public 
schools.  Under  the  present  Adminis- 
tration some  further  steps  have  been 
taken  in  the  right  direction.  And 
now  the  federation  of  colleges  affords 
an  opportunity  for  the  Churches  to 
join  hands  in  giving  a  more  positive 
Christian  character  to  our  higher  edu- 
cation, and  apparently  in  the  only  way 
in  which  it  can  be  fully  done.  Why 
should  we  let  the  opportunity  pass  ? 
If  we  had  no  Provincial  University, 
and  the  denominational  colleges  had 
university  teaching,  as  a  whole,  in  their 
own  hands,  the  case  would  be  greatly 
altered.  But  it  is  evident  that  a  large 
part,  and  perhaps  an  increasingly 
large  part,  of  this  academic  work  is 
to  be  done  by  the  Provincial  Univer- 
sity, and  the  question  is  whether  the 
Methodist  Church  will  do  her  share 
in  the  work,  or  prefer  an  isolated  and 
less  influential  position.  I  have  tried 
to  forecast  the  disastrous  results  to  the 
Methodist  Church  which  some  of  our 
friends  prophesy  from  this  scheme, 
and  when  I  have  summed  them  all 
up,  and  at  the  very  worst,  I  can  only 
find  the  following  : — First,  improved 
intellectual  advantages  for  all  the 
youth  of  the  country,  including  of 
course,  the  youth  of  the  Methodist 
Church  ;  secondly,  the  same  religious 
safeguards  which  we  possess  at  pre- 
sent ;  thirdly,  a  wider  range  of  reli- 
gious influence  ;  fourthly,  increased 
facilities  for  the  theological  training 
of  our  ministers  ;  and  lastly,  all  of 
these  with  a  smaller,  or  at  least  a 
more  productive,  outlay  of  money  on 
the  part  of  our  Church  thap  is  possible 
under  any  other  arrangement. 


KosMOS  puts  the  total  length  of  all  the 
■submarine  cables  at  present  laid  at  68,352 
miles,  or  nearly  three  times  the  circumference 
of  the  globe.     Each  cable  consists  of  forty 


wires,  so  that  the  total  length  of  iron  and 
copper  wire  used  amounts  to  twenty-five 
millions  of  miles,  or  ten  times  the  distance 
between  the  earth  and  the  moon. 
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"  UNION  IS  STRENGTH." 

DAVID  BOYLE,  TORONTO. 


IT  is  not  improbable  that  most 
readers  of  The  Monthly  have, 
more  than  once,  stumbled  over  the 
old  saw  that  forms  the  title  of  this 
article  ;  it  is  even  quite  likely  that 
they  have  expatiated  before  their 
classes  on  the  beauty  of  the  moral 
truth  which  is  thus  tersely  expressed. 
On  all  sides  we  find  apposite  ex- 
amples of  its  application.  In  poli- 
tics, in  matters  relating  to  churches, 
to  ministers,  to  physicians,  to  lawyers, 
and  to  labour  generally,  there  is  union, 
a  union  too  which  very  materially 
affects  the  welfare  of  those  who  form 
the  "  charmed  circles."  But  of  all 
persons  in  this  Province  wh©  most 
require  union,  ie.,  whose  interests 
might  be  most  beneficially  affected 
thereby,  it  is  nearly  a  certainty  that 
teachers  stand  in  the  front  rank.  To 
those  of  the  profession  who  hold  situ- 
ations in  populous  centres,  this  may 
not  seem  to  strike  with  much  force; 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it 
must  ever  be  that  the  majority  of 
teachers  shall  be  in  rural  situations, 
and  for  them  more  especially,  al- 
though in  a  large  measure  for  all,  it 
is  claimed  that  fraternal  union  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  good  results.  The 
country  teacher  is,  as  a  rule,  isolated 
from  the  great  bulk  of  the  Province, 
except  in  so  far  as  he  may  be  able  to 
form  or  renew  acquaintances  at  local 
meetings,  or  to  glean  information 
from  the  professional  journals.  There 
is  utterly  wanting  anything  like  a  bond 
even  among  the  teachers  of  a  county, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Province.  The 
fact  appears  to  be  that  the  peda- 
gogues of  this  country  are  exceedingly 
unselfish.  At  meetings  of  county  and 
provincial  associations  the  whole  time 


is  devoted  to  purely  professional  con- 
sideration— how  to  teach  this  or  that ; 
how  to  maintain  discipline  ;  and  gen- 
erally, how  best  to  manage  the  school 
in  the  interests  of  the  pupils  and  their 
parents.  This  is  all  very  well,  but  it 
does  not  amount  to  bread  and  butter 
for  the  teacher,  except  in  an  indirect 
and  exceedingly  slow  way. 

Teachers  of  to-day  are  capable  of 
doing  fifty  per  cent,  more  (and  better) 
work  in  the  school-room  than  was 
possible  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago; 
but  there  has  been  nothing  like  a 
corresponding  increase  in  their  re- 
muneration. Scarcely  more  than  ten 
years  ago  the  model  (!)  form  of  school 
return  issued  annually  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  supposed  a  school 
of  sixty  pupils  taught  by  a  teacher  at 
a  salary  of  $280  !  It  was  only  after  . 
the  writer,  and  perhaps  others  also, 
remonstrated  with  the  Department, 
that  this  mo^e/  sum  was  considerably 
increased.  But  will  anyone  say  that 
salaries  paid  to-day  are  anything 
like  so  proportionately  high  as  is  the 
teachers'  present  efficiency  compared 
with  that  of  the  last  ten,  fifteen,  or 
twenty  years  ? 

It  now  costs  hundreds  of  dollars  to 
prepare  for  a  certificate,  where  for- 
merly a  premium  was  actually  paid  to 
successful  candidates.  The  cost  of 
living  is  greatly  in  excess  of  what  it 
was  within  a  comparatively  recent 
period,  and  teachers  now-a-days  have 
to  spend  more  in  books  and  appli- 
ances than  was  formerly  necessary, 
yet  salaries  are  but  little  higher  than 
they' were  under  the  old  order. 

This  condition  of  things  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  action  or  inaction  of 
teachers  themselves.     There  has  beea 
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too  much  /V/-'/^  competition  ;  no  com- 
mon understanding;  no  organization; 
no  union. 

It  may  be  said  of  our  people  that 
they  have  never  felt  the  cost  of  com- 
mon school  education.  For  one  rural 
ratepayer  whose  assessment  amounts 
to  five  dollars  per  annum,  there  are 
fifty  who  pay  not  more  than  half  of 
that,  and  many  much  less  still. 

In  Great  Britain,  where  the  legisla- 
tive aid  per  pupil  ranges  from  twice 
to  five  times  what  it  is  in  Ontario,  the 
school-tax  is  not  unfrequently  one 
shilling  in  the  pound.  From  sixpence 
to  tenpence  are  common  rates,  and 
nobody  grumbles — at  any  rate  there 
is  no  more  discontent  than  is  ex- 
hibited in  this  country  when  the  as- 
sessment has  been  struck  at  from  five 
to  ten  mills  in  the  dollar. 

With  us,  the  most  popular  school 
corporation  is  that  which  "  runs  "  the 
section  on  the  smallest  sum  of  money. 
A  teacher  is  advertised  for  at  $200, 
$300,  or  more  rarely,  $400  per  an- 
num, and  forthwith  applications  pour 
in,  some  expressing  willingness  to 
teach  for  even  less  than  is  offered. 
In  such  circumstances  trustees  can 
arrive  at  but  one  conclusion,  viz.  : 
that  the  supply  being  so  large,  they 
will,  in  future,  be  warranted  in  offer- 
ing a  still  lower  salary. 

Now,  the  fact  is,  that  there  are  not 
so  many  idle  teachers  as  there  appear 
to  be  from  the  trustees'  point  of  view, 
for,  in  all  probability,  our  suppositious 
applicants  have  asked  for  engage- 
ments in  half-a-dozen  or  more  places 
at  or  about  the  same  time,  and  each 
applicant  being  laudably  desirous  of 
securing  a  situation,  he  unwittingly 
crowds  the  others. 

This  being  the  case,  the  question  is 
(and  it  is  that  to  which  this  article 
purposely  leads):  Can  such  blind 
scrambles  be  in  any  way  avoided  ? 
There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  answer- 
ing, yes  ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  show 
that  no  other  body  of  workers  in  the 


Province  have  anything  like  such  good 
facilities  for  arriving  at  a  definite, 
reasonable  and  practicable  under- 
standing on  the  matter  of  remunera- 
tion as  lie  within  the  grasp  of  the 
teaching  fraternity. 

Every  lot  in  a  given  county  is 
assessed,  and  the  value  of  all  the 
school  sections  is  easily  ascertainable. 
It  is  chiefly  on  the  basis  of  assessed 
value  that  any  estimate  can  be  made 
relative  to  the  school-supporting  abil- 
ity of  a  section. 

What  is  suggested  is  that  the 
Teachers'  Association  of  each  county 
should  appoint  a  committee  whose 
duty  it  would  be  to  possess  itself  of 
all  the  facts  and  figures  affecting  the 
various  school  sections,  and  from 
these  data  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
what  salary  each  section  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  to  pay. 

Intending  applicants  should  cor- 
respond with  the  secretary  of  this 
committee  before  communicating  with 
any  board  in  want  of  a  teacher,  and 
would  receive  from  him  a  statement 
of  any  section's  "standing,"  with,  per- 
haps, other  information  that  would 
enable  one  intelligently  to  appreciate 
"  the  situation."  The  secretary  might 
also  supply  each  applicant  with  a  list 
of  the  other  applicants  in  time  to 
permit  of  modification  or  withdrawal. 

For  this  information  small  fees 
would,  of  course,  be  chargeable,  but 
nobody  would  grudge  these  in  view 
of  the  prospective  advantages. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  is 
anything  Utopian  or  very  selfish  in 
this  proposition.  It  seems  to  be 
simple,  and  needs  but  united  support 
to  become  successful,  that  is,  to  en- 
able all  to  avoid  the  present  cut- 
throat system  which  tends  only  to 
keep  down  salaries  by  enabling  par- 
simonious boards  of  trustees  to  profit 
by  the  want  of  organization  amongst 
the  fraternity. 

That  some  sort  of  union  or  organi- 
zation is  most  imperatively  necessary. 
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scarcely  any  one  will  deny  ;  this,  after 
a  good  deal  of  thought,  is  what  strikes 
the  writer  as  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  workable  plans  that  can  be 
adopted. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from 
correspondents    on    this    question. 


Let  it  be  discussed  at  county  con- 
ventions ;  and  should  discussion  lead 
to  action,  the  time  may  not  be  far 
distant  when  the  union  will  be  Pro- 
vincial, not  local,  and  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  inclusive  of  every  live  man  and 
woman  in  the  profession. 


THE  WORLD'S  PURIFIERS. 


BY    THE    REV.    J.    C.    WOOD,  M.A. 


METAPHORICALLY  speaking, 
the  beetle  has  been  on  its  back 
for  many  a  long  year.  Let  me  try 
to  set  it  on  its  legs. 

Perhaps  no  insects  have  been  less 
understood  than  the  beetles.  Even 
Shakespeare,  though  he  could  find 
a  compassionate  word  for  the  "  poor 
beetle  that  we  tread  upon,"  could  not 
find  a  kindly  or  appreciative  word 
for  it.  On  the  contrary,  he  shared 
the  popular  belief  that  beetles  are 
noxious,  hateful,  and  objectionable 
beings,  and  baneful  to  mankind.  In 
the  Tctnpest,  where  Caliban  reviles 
Prospero,  he  invokes — 

"  All  the  charms 
Of  Sycorax,  toads,  Beetles,  light  on  you." 

In  the  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream, 
where  Titania  sleeps,  her  attendant 
fairies  sing — 

"Beetles  black,  approach  not  near." 

I  very  much  fear  that  the  popular 
prejudice  has  not  undergone  very 
much  change  for  the  better,  and  that 
beetles  of  all  kinds  are  generally 
detested,  even  if  not  actually  feared. 
Yet,  even  considered  as  to  outward 
appearance,  there  are  no  living 
creatures  which  are  more  graceful  of 
form  than  many  beetles,  while  many 
are  adorned  with  colours  such  as  no 
art  of  man  can  distantly  imitate.  Not 
even  the  brilliant  plumage  of  the 
humming-bird  can  compare  with  that 
of  many  beetles  which  to  the  unaided 


eye  appear  as  if  they  were  nothing 
but  dull  green  or  yellow,  while  the 
infinite  variety  of  patterns  with  which 
their  wing-cases  are  sculptured  would 
make  the  fortune  of  a  designer.  It 
is  true  that  a  few  of  them  are  rather 
offensive  to  our  nostrils,  but,  by  way 
of  compensation,  there  are  quite  as 
many  which  are  gifted  with  perfumes 
such  as  we  might  only  expect  from 
the  sweetest  flowers. 

As  to  their  uses,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say  what  may  be  the  ultimate  use  of 
any  being  whatever,  or  the  influence 
which  it  exerts  upon  the  world  in 
general.  That  each  species  of  beetle 
must  exert  some  active  influence  upon 
the  world  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  it  exists.  Had  it  no  work  to  do, 
it  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  world, 
in  accordance  with  the  Divine  law, 
which  has  no  toleration  for  idleness. 

I  purpose  in  the  following  pages  to 
take  a  few  typical  examples  of  the 
beetle  tribe,  and  to  lay  before  the 
reader  some  of  the  work  which  they 
do.  I  shall  not,  however,  venture  to 
say  that  they  have  no  other  work,  or 
to  define  the  ultimate  object  of  the 
work  which  we  see,  whether  it  be 
done  in  their  larval  or  perfect  state 
of  existence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however, 

that  Food  is   one  of  the  chief  agents 

employed,  not  only  by  the  beetles, 

^  but    by  all   living    beings,    including 

'  man    himself,    in   carrying    out    the 
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object  of  its  temporary  sojourn  upon 
earth.  No  insects  have  so  wide  a 
range  of  food  as  the  beetles  and,  if 
for  that  reason  alone,  they  are  deserv- 
ing of  our  consideration. 

Roughly  speaking,  we  may  divide 
the  beetles  into  carnivorous  and  vege- 
tarian, and  will  take  them  in  that 
order. 

P'irstly,  however,  we  must  be  able 
to  define  Beetle,  or  Coleopteron. 

All  insects  have  normally  four 
wings,  though  in  some  all  four  wings 
are  rudimentary  and  left  undeveloped. 
In  others,  such  as  the  house-flies 
and  gnats,  there  are  apparently  only 
two  wings.  In  fact,  however,  there 
are  really  four,  but  the  hind  pair  are 
rudimentary,  so  that  only  the  two  front 
wings  are  used  for  flight.  In  beetles, 
however,  the  hind  pair  only  are  used 
for  flight,  the  front  pair  being  very 
much  thickened,  useless  for  flight, 
and  serving  as  covers  for  the  hind 
pair  when  the  insect  uses  its  legs  for 
locomotion. 

As  to  their  life-history,  it  is,  in  all 
the  main  points  similar  to  that  of 
other  insects.  It  begins  with  the  egg, 
from  which  is  hatched  the  larva,  or 
grub.  In  process  of  time  the  larva 
becomes  a  pupa,  which  in  its  turn 
becomes  developed  into  the  perfect 
insect. 

Except  in  some  few  instances, 
where  we  can  keep  the  creature  under 
our  eyes  through  all  its  stages,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of 
an  individual. 

We  can  easily  do  so  with  the  but- 
terflies and  the  generality  of  moths, 
the  eggs  being  laid  in  the  open  air, 
and  the  larva,  or  caterpillar,  feeding 
upon  leaves,  so  that  it  can  be  kept  in 
sight.  But  most  of  the  beetles  pass 
their  existence  under  very  different 
conditions.  As  a  rule,  in  the  larval 
state  they  are  darklings,  and  shun  the 
light  to  such  a  degree  that  if  they  are 
compelled  to  live  in  the  light  their 
natural   conditions   are   altered,  and 


the  insect  cannot  be  expected  to 
thrive. 

Some,  however,  have  been  watched 
throughout  the  whole,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  their  lives,  and  I  purpose  to 
take  our  examples  almost  wholly 
from  them. 

Beginning  with  the  carnivorous 
beetles,  we  will  first  take  those  which 
feed  on  living  prey,  and  which  in 
consequence  possess  a  highly  organ- 
ized structure.  Externally,  as  they 
have  to  catch  their  prey  in  fair  chase, 
they  possess  active  limbs  and  power- 
ful jaws,  many  of  them  being  gifted 
with  swift  wings.  Such  are  the  Tiger 
Beetles. 

Even  if  he  had  never  heard  of  such 
an  insect,  any  student  of  nature 
would  know  from  the  figure  that  the 
beetle  must  not  only  be  carnivorous, 
but  that  it  must  be  in  the  habit  of 
chasing  living  and  active  prey.  The 
firm  and  graceful  outlines  of  the  body 
and  the  formation  of  the  legs  show 
that  the  creature  is  swift  of  limb ; 
but  even  if  the  rest  of  the  body  had 
been  destroyed  and  nothing  left  but 
the  head,  an  entomologist  could  at 
once  deduce  from  it  the  character  of 
the  insect  to  which  it  belonged. 

The  enormous  and  projecting  eyes, 
which  occupy  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  head,  denote  that  a  large  range 
of  vision  is  required,  while  the  long, 
sharp-pointed  jaws,  the  tips  crossing 
each  other  when  closed,  so  that  prey, 
when  once  seized,  could  have  no 
hope  of  escape,  show  that  the  beetle 
must  be  rapacious  as  well  as  carni- 
vorous. 

There  are  many  of  these  Tiger 
Beetles  {Cicindela),  as  they  are 
appropriately  termed,  several  of  which 
inhabit  our  country.  One  of  them, 
the  Green  Tiger  Beetle,  is  plentiful 
on  most  waste  ground  where  the  soil 
is  sandy.  I  well  recollect  my  first 
acquaintance  with  this  beetle. 

I  was  little  more  than  a  boy  at  the 
time,  and  had  gone  out  with  an  insect 
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net  to  the  outskirts  of  Bagley  Wood, 
near  Oxford.  On  a  sandy  knoll  I 
saw  several  dull  green  beetles  running 
about  with  extraordinary  activity, 
but  succeeded  in  pouncing  upon 
several  and  putting  them  in  to  my 
tin  collecting  box.  (X.B. — I  did  not 
then  know  the  virtues  of  the  "  laurel- 
bottle  "'  as  a  mode  for  almost  instan- 
taneous destruction  of  insect  life.) 

I  had  also  seen  plenty  of  shining 
blue  flies  on  the  wing,  but,  in  my 
ignorance,  I  mistook  them  for  blue- 
bottles, and  did  not  trouble  myself 
about  them.  Presently,  however, 
one  of  these  flies  settled  on  the  sandy 
knoll,  folded  its  wings,  and  to  my 
profound  astonishment  became  a 
beetle,  and  ran  away  almost  as  swiftly 
as  it  had  flown.  Of  course  I  caught 
as  many  as  I  could  and  betook  my- 
self homewards. 

I  had  been  all  the  time  conscious 
of  a  rather  powerful  odour  somewhat 
resembling  the  perfume  of  sweet-briar 
leaves,  but  had  no  idea  that  the 
beetles  were  in  any  way  connected 
with  it.  But  when  I  reached  my 
room  and  opened  the  box,  the 
fragrant  odour  that  rushed  out  of  it 
showed  at  once  that  in  was  exhaled 
by  the  beetles. 

The  potency  and  permanence  of 
this  odour  are  almost  remarkable.  I 
had  put  a  pair  of  kid  gloves  in  the 
same  pocket  which  contained  the  tin 
collecting  box,  and  though  the  box 
was  tightly  closed  the  gloves  retained 
the  sweet-briar-like  perfume  for  many 
days. 

On  setting  some  of  them  in  the 
attitude  of  flight,  the  mstantaneous 
change  of  colour,  from  metallic  blue 
to  dull  green,  was  at  once  explained. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  abdomen 
was  shining  blue,  while  the  wing  cases 
(elytra)  were  dull  green.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  insect  alighted  the 
wings  were  folded  upon  the  abdomen, 
and  then  covered  by  the  closed  elytra. 

I  have  used  the  word  "  dull  green" 


to  express  the  colour  of  the  wing 
cases,  because  they  present  that 
appearance  to  the  unassisted  eye. 
But  if  the  insect  be  placed  beneath 
the  half-inch  object  glass  of  a  good 
microscope,  and  a  brilliant  light 
concentrated  upon  it,  the  observer  is 
almost  dazzled  with  the  brilliancy  and 
variety  of  the  colours  which  bedeck  it. 

If  a  feather  from  the  head  or  breast 
of  a  humming-bird  be  placed  under 
the  microscope,  half  its  gorgeous 
colours  vanish.  But  with  the  Tiger 
Beetle  the  effect  is  reversed,  for  it 
would  be  impossible  for  the  keenest 
human  eye  even  to  imagine  the 
jewelled  glories  of  the  Tiger  Beetle's 
elytra. 

The  interest  of  this  beetle  does  not 
cease  with  its  personal  splendour,  its 
activity  over  the  ground  or  in  the 
air,  or,  in  fact,  with  its  existence  in 
the  perfect  state.  While  a  larva  or 
grub  it  is  quite  as  interesting  in  its 
way.  It  is  not  by  any  means  a  pretty 
larva,  and,  in  fact,  is  rather  an  ungainly- 
looking  creature,  grey-brown  in  colour, 
with  six  little  legs,  so  feeble  that  they 
can  hardly  drag  their  owner  over  the 
ground,  its  head  armed  with  two  long 
curved  jaws,  and  having  one  of  its 
"  segments "  or  rings  of  the  body 
very  much  swollen,  and  furnished 
with  a  couple  of  stout  hooks. 

Although  it  does  look  ungainly 
on  a  smooth  or  even  a  level  surface, 
it  becomes  a  different  being  when  in 
its  own  home.  It  makes  in  the 
ground  an  almost  perpendicular  bur- 
row, out  of  which  it  never  ventures 
until  it  assumes  the  perfect  form. 
Yet,  as  is  evident  from  the  shape  of 
the  jaws,  it  is  predacious,  and,  more- 
over, requires  a  large  and  constant 
supply  of  living  prey. 

How  is  it  to  obtain  that  prey  while 
it  is  imprisoned  in  its  burrow  ? 

That  it  should  catch  its  insect  prey 
by  fair  chase,  as  it  does  after  it  has 
assumed  its  perfect  form,  is  manifestly 
impossible,    and    it    must    therefore 
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possess  some  other  means  of  appeas- 
ing its  insatiable  hunger.  The  mode 
which  it  adopts  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  which  is  employed  by  the 
ant-lion. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the 
larva  of  the  Tiger  Beetle  lives  in  a 
perpendicular  burrow,  and  that  it  has 
a  pair  of  hooks  upon  an  enlarged 
segment.  This  segment  is  the  eighth 
in  order,  counting  the  head  as  one, 
and  its  use  is  very  remarkable. 

When  awaiting  prey,  the  larva 
ascends  the  burrow,  but  keeps  the 
whole  of  the  body  within  it.  The 
head  is  laid  flat  on  the  ground,  and 
the  wide  jaws  are  extended  to  their 
utmost.  Considerable  exertion  would 
be  needed  in  order  to  retain  this 
position,  but  the  enlarged  segment 
and  its  hooks  now  come  into  play. 
The  segment  is  so  large  that  it  nearly 
fills  the  burrow,  and  the  hooks  which 
project  from  it  serve  to  keep  the 
larva  in  position.  As  soon  as  an  un- 
suspecting insect  comes  within  range 
of  the  jaws  it  is  seized,  the  hooks  are 
unhitched,  and  the  larva  drops  to  the 
bottom  of  the  burrow,  \vhich  is  some- 
times more  than  a  foot  in  depth. 

Ants  form  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Tiger  Beetles'  larva  food,  for  they 
have  very  imperfect  sight,  and  are 
apt  to  blunder  against  obstacles  which 
they  do  not  know.  Mr.  Westwood, 
who  kept  many  of  these  larvae,  says 
that  when  engaged  in  excavating  they 
carry  the  earth  on  their  heads. 

Next  we  will  take  a  vast  family  of 
predacious  beetles  which  do  not 
require  wings  to  aid  them  in  catching 
prey,  and  are  therefore  called  Ground 
Beetles  {Carabus).  This  last  word  is 
Greek,  signifying  either  a  crab  or  a 
hard-shelled  beetle,  and  has  been 
pressed  into  the  service  of  entomo- 
logists in  orderto  designate  the  beetles 
belonging  to  this  particular  family, 
Some  of  the  larger  species  are  singu- 
larly graceful  in  outline. 

Plentiful  as  these  insects  may  be, 


their  life-history  is  not  easily  written. 
The  Tiger  Beetles  give  but  little 
trouble,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
they  are  essentially  lovers  of  light  and 
heat,  and,  like  the  ants  on  which  they 
prey,  are  children  of  the  sun. 

But  the  great  Carabus  family  are  as 
a  rule  darklings,  and  whether  in  their 
perfect  or  larval  condition,  do  not 
care  to  face  the  sunlight.  This  is  the 
more  wonderful,  because  their  forms 
are  so  graceful,  and  in  many  cases 
their  colouring  is  so  lovely,  and 
requires  so  much  light  for  its  mani- 
festation, that  we,  in  our  ignorance, 
cannot  understand  why  these  beings 
should  shun  the  light.  A  parallel 
example  may  be  found  in  the  marine 
worm  which  is  called  by  the  very 
appropriate  name  of  Aphrodite. 

Its  body  is  clothed  with  hairs,  each 
of  which  when  the  light  shines  upon 
it  looks  like  a  waving  beam  of  pris- 
matic, light,  the  hues  changing  with 
every  movement. 

Yet,  not  even  the  rat-tailed  maggot 
lives  so  sordid  a  life.  Nothing,  to 
human  eyes  and  nostrils,  can  be  more 
repulsive  than  the  black  mud  which 
settles  upon  our  shores,  and  which 
is  almost  wholly  composed  of  decaying 
organic  matter.  Buried  under  this 
foetid  mud  lies  the  Aphrodite,  a  pheno- 
menon as  remarkable  as  if  the  most 
brilliant  humming-bird  were  to  inhabit 
the  Mammoth  cave,  where  no  ray  of 
light  could  touch  its  gorgeous  plumage. 

Phenomena  such  as  these  ought  to 
make  us  less  ready  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  work  of  our  Creator, 
and  more  ready  to  echo  the  wisdom 
of  one  who  dared  to  acknowledge 
that  these  things  were  too  wonderful 
for  him. 

There  is  one  member  of  this  group 
whose  work — or,  at  all  events,  a  part 
of  whose  work — is  self-evident.  This 
is  the  beetle  which  is  scientifically 
known  as  Calosoma  sycophanta,  but 
which,  on  account  of  its  great  rarity 
in  this  country,  has  no  popular  name. 
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All  over  the  warmer  portion  of 
the  Continent,  however,  its  value  is 
now  acknowledged. 

There  is  on  the  Continent  a  moth 
the  larva  of  which  is  called  the  Pro- 
cessionary  Caterpillar,  on  account  of 
the  remarkable  organization  which  it 
possesses.  As  a  rule  caterpillars  are 
very  independent  beings,  each  one 
shifting  for  itself,  and  not  acting  in 
concert  with  others.  But  the  Pro- 
cessionary  Caterpillars  have  a  fashion 
of  marching  with  a  precision  which 
would  do  honour  to  the  most  perfectly 
drilled  troops  of  modern  times.  A 
single  caterpillar  takes  the  lead,  and 
the  rest  follow  in  "  Indian  file,'"  the 
head  of  one  almost  touching  the  tail 
of  its  predecessor.  On  account  of 
their  numbers  these  caterpillars  are 
exceedingly  destructive,  and  would 
be  even  more  injurious  were  it  not 
for  the  Calosoma  beetle,  which 
deposits  its  eggs  in  the  habitation  of 
the  Processionary  Caterpillar.  These 
latter  creatures  dwell  in  a  common 
silken  web  spun  by  themselves,  and 
very  much  resembling  the  home  of 
the  little  Ermine  moth  which  is  so 
plentiful  in  our  hedges  and  fruit  trees. 
No  sooner  is  the  Colosoma  grub 
hatched  than  it  begins  to  eat  the 
caterpillars,  and   as  it  is  exceedingly 


voracious,  it  makes  great  havoc 
among  them.  So  true  is  the  instinct 
of  the  mother-beetle  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  web  of  the  Processionary 
caterpillar  in  which  at  least  one 
Calosoma  cannot  be  found.  Some- 
times several  of  the  larvae  of  this 
beetle  are  to  be  found  in  the  same 
Processionary  nest,  and  then  they  are 
rather  apt  to  defeat  their  own  objects. 
They  do  not  seem  to  possess  the  least 
discrimination,  but  when  they  come 
across  anything  alive  and  soft  they 
consider  themselves  bound  to  eat  it. 
Consequently,  it  occasionally  happens 
that  one  Calosoma  larva  comes  upon 
another,  and  "  strikes  it  amidships," 
as  a  sailor  would  say.  The  natural 
result  takes  place,  and  while  one 
Calosoma  grub  is  hunting  tor  Pro- 
cessionary caterpillars,  it  is  being 
devoured  by  one  of  its  own  brethren. 
Here  again  we  recognise  the  fore- 
thought of  the  Creator.  The  sense 
of  pain,  terrible  as  it  is  to  beings  of 
a  higher  organization,  is  so  slightly 
developed,  that  the  Calosoma  larva 
will  be  so  absorbed  in  devouring  a 
Processionary  caterpillar  that  it  does 
not  know  that  it  is  itself  being  eaten 
by  one  of  its  own  kinsfolk.  Again, 
these  things  are  too  wonderful  for  us. 
— Sunday  Magazine. 
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BY  G.  A.  GASKELL. 


LETTER  writing,  in  its  true  excel- 
lence, can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  an  art.  Instruction  may,  no  doubt, 
be  imparted  through  tlie  medium  of 
rules  ;  but  these  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject are  few,  and  at  the  same  time  of 
the  simplest  character. 

It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  letter  writing  is  but  "  speaking  by 
the  pen."  The  first  endeavour  of  a 
writer  should,  therefore,  be  to  express 


himself  as  easily  and  naturally  as  in 
conversation,  though  with  more 
method  and  conciseness. 

I.  Style.  —  The  style  should  be 
determined,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  but  in  a  still 
greater  degree  by  the  relative  positions 
of  the  writer  and  the  person  addressed. 
On  important  subjects  the  composi- 
tion is  expected  to  be  forcible  and 
expressive;  on  lighter  subjects,  easy 
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and  vivacious  ;  in  condolence,  lender 
and  sympathetic ;  in  congratulation, 
lively  and  joyous.  To  superiors,  it 
should  be  respectful;  to  inferiors, 
courteous;  to  friends,  familiar;  and 
to  relatives,  affectionate.  Ease  should 
distinguish  familiar  letters,  written  on 
the  common  affairs  of  life,  because 
the  mind  is  usually  at  ease  while  they 
are  composed.  The  dependant  writes 
unnaturally  to  a  superior  in  the  style 
of  familiarity;  the  suppliant  writes 
unnaturally  if  he  rejects  the  figures 
dictated  by  distress.  Conversation 
admits  of  every  style  but  the  poetic ; 
and  what  are  letters  but  written  con- 
versation. 

2 .  Arrangement  of  Ideas.  — The  pur- 
port of  any  letter  should  be  well  con- 
sidered before  its  commencement,  not 
only  with  a  view  to  the  attainment 
of  a  thorough  clearness  of  expression, 
which  is  of  primary  importance,  but 
likewise  that  the  principal  points  to  be 
discussed  may  be  prominently  brought 
forward,  while  those  of  a  trivial  nature 
are  but  slightly  mentioned.  It  re- 
quires, however,  not  only  a  certain 
amount  of  tact,  but  some  quickness 
of  perception,  to  avoid  that  stiffness 
and  formality  which  are  incident  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  subject,  and 
which  are  great  defects  in  letter 
writing. 

3.  Ornamentation. — A  redundancy 
of  ideas  and  of  language  is  a  common 
fault  with  those  capable  of  writing 
with  facility.  As  a  rule,  therefore,  all 
striving  at  effect  or  attempt  at  orna- 
mentation should  be  avoided ;  and  as 
the  chief  charm  of  a  letter  is  its  origin- 
ality, writers  should  not  avail  them- 
selves either  of  hackneyed  expressions 
or  of  ideas  borrowed  from  others. 
An  exhibition  of  epistolary  talent  is 
far  less  likely  to  gratify  a  correspondent 
than  an  easy,  free,  and  faithful  expres- 
sion of  the  sentiments  of  the  writer ; 
and  by  thus  expressing  himself  he  will 
also  naturally  avoid  any  excess  of 
flattery  or  exaggerated  professions   of 


regard,  so  peculiarly  objectionable  in 
a  letter,  and  at  variance  with  all 
delicacy  of  taste.  At  the  same  time, 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  thoughts  will  gradually 
introduce  a  degree  of  ease,  fluency, 
and  force  which  may  be  carried  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection. 

4.  Long  Sentences.  —  Unpractised 
persons  will,  at  first,  find  it  desirable 
to  make  their  sentences  as  short  as 
possible,  that  they  may  have  them 
completely  under  control.  Long  sent- 
ences, even  when  well  constructed, 
frequently  occasion  some  degree  of 
obscurity,  and  are  less  forcible  than 
short  ones.  Parentheses,  though  some- 
times necessary,  likewise  tend  to  ob- 
scure the  meaningof  the  writer,  besides 
weakening  the  effect  of  sentences ; 
they  should  therefore  be  avoided  as 
much  as  possible. 

5.  Composition. — As  regards  the 
composition  of  letters,  it  is  generally 
desirable,  except  with  those  upon 
business  matters,  to  commence  with 
some  introductory  remarks,  not  as  a 
mere  formality,  but  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  attention  to  the  main  sub- 
ject of  communication,  which  may 
otherwise  strike  too  abruptly  upon  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  The  introduction 
should  be  followed  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  topics  for  discussion, 
according  to  the  importance  attaching 
to  each  ;  and  the  conclusion  should, 
when  occasion  requires,  be  devoted 
to  the  confirmation  or  summing  up 
of  what  has  been  previously  stated,  and 
to  expressions  of  regard  or  affection. 

6.  Tautology. — Tautology,  or  the 
repetition  of  the  same  words,  should 
be  guarded  against,  as  forming  a 
blemish  of  a  striking  character.  In 
this  effort  the  continual  need  of  words 
of  like  meaning  will  soon  render  a 
writer  familiar  with  a  variety  of  syn- 
onyms ;  and  the  possession  of  a  copi- 
ous vocabulary  will  conduce  greatly  • 
to  the  general  freedom  of  the  composi- 
tion. 
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7.  Postscripts. — Postscripts  aregen- 
erall}'  indicative  of  thoughtlessness, 
and  should  be  avoided,  except  when 
necessary  for  the  purpose  of  mention- 
ing some  circumstance  that  has  occur- 
red since  the  letter  has  been  written. 
To  convey  any  assurance  of  regard 
or  affection  by  means  of  a  postscript 
is  a  great  impropriety,  as  appearing  to 
imply  that  the  sentiments  are  so 
slightly  impressed  upon  the  mind  of 
the  writer  as  to  be  almost  forgotten. 
There  are  special  circumstances,  how- 
ever, which  may  render  an  expression 
of  feeling  in  a  postscript  sven  more 
impressive  than  in  the  body  of  the 
letter  ;  but  such  cases  are  exceptional, 
and  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  writer. 

8.  Capitals. — Capitals  should  be 
used  cautiously  in  letter  writing,  We 
should  certainly  not  confine  the  writer 
of  a  letter  to  the  rigid  rule  observed 
in  printed  literature,  because  an  im- 
portant word  may  sometimes  be  graced 
with  a  capital,  which,  in  a  printed  form, 
would  begin  with  a  small  letter,  but 
an  indiscriminate  or  even  frequent 
use  of  capitals  is  a  proof  of  the  ignor- 
ance of  the  writer.  The  name  of  a 
person  should  always  commence  with 
a  capital,  and  every  fresh  paragraph 
should  commence  with  a  capital; 
beyond  this  there  is  little  need  of  their 
use — strictly  speaking,  none, 

9.  Punctuation. — Proper  punctua- 
tion is  essential  to  a  correct  and  regu- 
lar mode  of  expression.  The  best 
general  rule  to  follow  is  to  place  the 
points  where  a  pause  should  occur  in 
speaking.  Dashes  should  only  be 
used  to  mark  sudden  change  in  senti- 
ment or  in  place  of  parentheses. 
Correct  punctuation  not  only  gives 
elegance  to  a  composition,  but  it 
makes  its  meaning  clear,  enforces 
attention  to  those  words  or  passages 
which  most  require  it,  and  to  a  great 

I  extent,  prevents  a  misunderstanding 
or  wilful  misconstruction  of  the 
writer's  meaning. 


10.  Repetition. — Avoid  repetitions; 
they  always  offend  the  judicious  ear, 
and  are  seldom  proper,  except  when 
they  enforce  any  particular  meaning, 
or  explain  it  more  fully. 

11.  Date. — The  date  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance,  particularly  in  busi- 
ness letters,  therefore,  you  cannot  be 
too  careful  to  state  it  in  full  and 
correctly.  Unless  you  write  from  a 
large  city,  like  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
Philadelphia,  New  Orleans,  Cincin- 
nati, Boston,  or  Chicago,  you  should 
always  mention  the  State,  and  gener- 
ally the  county,  as  there  are  many 
post  offices  of  the  same  name  in  the 
United  States.  If  you  write  from  a 
city,  mention  the  name  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  street,  or  the  name  of  the 
hotel.  With  English  writers  it  is 
customary  to  put  the  day  before  the 
month  in  dating  a  letter;  as,  i8th  of 
September,  instead  of  September  iSth. 
We  deem  the  former  more  correct,  but 
custom  favours  the  latter  in  this  country. 

1 2.  Hoiv  to  begin  a  Letter. — A  letter 
should  be  begun  about  two  inches  be- 
low the  top  of  the  paper,  and  the 
writer's  left  hand  margin  may  be 
about  an  inch  broad.  The  writer's 
name  should  be  signed  a  little  dis- 
tance below  the  conclusion. 

13.  P)  oper  Modes  of  Address. — The 
styles  of  address  are  varied  to  suit  the 
occasion,  and  the  terms  of  compliment 
at  the  close  of  the  letter  are  always 
considered  as  mere  courtesy  or  form  ; 
they  should  not  therefore  on  any 
occasion  be  avoided.  To  a  person 
with  whom  a  writer  is  not  well 
acquainted,  he  should  say,  "  Sir,"  or 
"Madam,"  concluding  with  "Your 
obedient  servant " ;  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  tolerably  well  acquainted, 
"  Dear  Sir,''  or  "  Dear  Madam,"  with 
"  Yours  faithfully  "  ;  and  to  those  with 
whom  he  is  on  more  familiar  terms, 
"  My  dear  Sir,"  or  "My  dear  Madam," 
with  "Yours  truly,"  "Yours  very 
truly,"  "  Yours  sincerely,"  "  Yours 
very  sincerely." 
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14.  The  Superscription.  —  It  is 
fashionable  to  write  the  superscription 
as  near  the  right  hand  under  angle  or 
corner  uf  the  letter  as  convenient. 
The  name  of  the  place  must  always 
be  written  in  a  line  by  itself,  and  in  a 
large,  bold  character. 

1 5.  Concluding  Hints. — Never  send 
a  note  to  a  person  who  is  your  superior, 
unless  it  be  upon  a  very  slight  and 
indifferent  matter.  In  asking  a  favour 
ot  an  intipiate  friend,  address  him  in 
the  first  person. 

Do  not  take  bad  writing  for  free- 
dom of  style.     Whatever  pleasure  your 


friends  may  derive  from  reading  your 
letters,  you  have  no  right  to  suppose 
that  they  have  time  for  the  study  of 
hieroglyphics. 

And,  finally,  remember  that  what- 
ever you  write  is  written  evidence 
either  of  your  good  sense  or  your 
folly,  your  industry  or  carelessness, 
your  self-control  or  impatience.  What 
you  have  once  put  into  a  letter  box 
may  cause  you  lasting  regret,  or  be 
equally  important  to  your  whole  future 
welfare.  And  for  such  grave  reasons, 
think  before  you  ivrite,  and  think  while 
you  are  writing. — Penman  s  Journal. 


THE  SASKATCHEWAN  COUNTRY. 


GEORGE    M.    DAWSON. 


THE  district  at  present  attractmg 
attention  as  the  scene  of  an  in- 
surrection of  Half-breeds  and  Indians 
against  the  Canadian  Government  is 
situated  on  the  North  Saskatchewan 
River,  near  the  northern  margin  of 
the  great  plains.  The  vast  region  of 
plain  and  prairie  which  occupies  the 
whole  central  portion  of  the  Con- 
tinent, crosses  the  49th  parallel  of 
latitude — which  constitutes  the  inter- 
national boundary-line — with  a  width 
of  750  miles,  but  extends  north  of  the 
boundary  about  300  miles  only,  being 
there  limited  by  the  edge  of  the  great 
northern  forest  which  stretches,  with 
little  interruption,  to  beyond  the 
Arctic  Circle.  Prairies  of  consider- 
able size  occur,  it  is  true,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Peace,  but  these  are  isolated 
from  the  great  plains  by  wide  forests. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  prairie  country  in 
Canadian  territory  might  become  per- 
manently wooded  but  for  the  almost 
annually  recurring  prairie  fires,  which 
are  still  tending  to  increase  its  area. 
The  southern  edge  of  the  forest  is, 
however,  in  the  main,  coincident  with 
that  of  a  region  of  abundant  rainfall. 


The  northern  border  of  the  prairie 
country  may  be  generally  defined  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  vicinity  of  the 
City  of  Winnipeg  westward  to  the 
junction  of  the  Assiniboine  and  Qu'- 
Appelle Rivers;  thence  north-westward 
to  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
South  Saskatchewan  Rivers  ;  thence 
westward,  nearly  following  the  latter 
river,  to  Edmonton ;  from  that  point 
south-westward  to  Calgary,  on  the 
Bow;  and  thence  southward  along 
the  eastern  base  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. The  total  area  thus  outlined, 
which  is  either  altogether  treeless  or 
characterized  by  wide  stretches  of 
prairie  interspersed  with  scattered 
groves  of  aspen  and  other  trees,  is 
approximately  300,000  square  miles. 
The  southern  and  south-western  parts 
of  this  region  may  be  described  as 
entirely  without  wood,  though  even 
there  the  rivers  are  almost  invariably 
fringed  by  groves  of  cottonwood. 

The  general  elevation  of  the  plains 
of  the  Canadian  North-West  is  very 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  Contin- 
ent farther  south,  the  mean  height  of 
the  whole  region  above  outlined  being 
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probably  less  than  two  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  most  pro- 
nounced inclination,  however,  giving 
direction  to  the  rivers  of  this  portion 
of  the  great  plains,  is  that  from  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
east  or  north-east.  The  Red  River 
valley,  which  constitutes  the  lowest 
prairie-level,  and  lies  along  the  base 
of  the  eastern  Laurentian  plateau,  has 
an  altitude  of  about  eight  hundred 
feet  only.  From  this  level,  with  minor 
exceptions,  the  surface  may  be  re- 
garded as  sloping  gradually  and  con- 
tinuously upward,  at  a  rate  of  from 
four  to  five  feet  in  the  mile,  to  the 
foot-hills.  There  the  horizontal  and 
unaltered  strata  of  the  cretaceous  and 
Laramie  formations  break  against  the 
base  of  the  ancient  rocks  of  the 
mountains  into  a  series  of  sharp  and 
nearly  parallel  flexures,  producing  a 
varied  and  picturesque  region,  with 
quite  peculiar  characters.  In  "the 
central  portion  of  the  plains,  the  most 
marked  exceptions  to  their  generally 
even  and  monotonous  contour  are 
found  in  the  tumultuously  hilly  belt 
of  country  known  as  the  Missouri 
Coteau  and  in  a  line  of  diffuse  and 
indefinite  elevations  nearly  parallel  to 
the  Coteau,  which  includes  Turtle 
Mountain,  Moose  Mountain,  and  the 
File  and  Touchwood  Hills.  These 
hills,  or  mountains  so  called,  are 
really  tracts  of  considerable  size,  with 
rolling  or  hilly  surface,  more  or  less 
wooded.  The  northern  extension  of 
the  Coteau,  where  known  as  the 
Eagle  Hills,  near  Battleford,  also 
becomes  partly  wooded. 

To  any  one  familiar  with  the  terri- 
tory lying  west  of  the  Missouri,  the 
most  remarkable  difference  of  a  gen- 
eral character,  observable  in  this 
northern  extension  of  the  same  region, 
is  perhaps  the  extraordinary  abund- 
ance of  small  lakes,  ponds,  or 
'  sloughs,'  which  are  scattered  every- 
where over  its  surface.  This  peculi- 
arity is  evidently  in  connection  with 


the  mantle  of  glacial  drift,  which  is 
here  universal,  and  dependent  on  the 
irregular  deposition  of  its  material. 
The  lakes  and  ponds,  while  at  times 
arranged  in  intercommunicating  linear 
series,  are  usually  distributed  without 
the  least  apparent  regularity,  and  oc- 
cupy shallow  basins  without  outlet. 
Filled  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  or 
rains  of  the  early  summer,  a  great 
proportion  are  completely  emptied 
by  evaporation  before  the  autumn, 
while  the  water  remaining  in  others 
becomes  more  or  less  distinctly  saline 
in  many  instances.  This  is  more 
particularly  the  case  with  those  of  the 
southern  and  more  arid  portion  of  the 
region.  Near  the  northern  margin  of 
the  plains,  saline  lakes  are  quite  ex- 
ceptional. It  is  generally  on  the 
edge  of  one  of  these  rush-bordered 
pools  that  the  traveller  makes  his 
evening  camp  ;  and,  while  the  abund- 
ance of  water  in  one  respect  facilitates 
travel  in  the  spring  and  early  sum- 
mer, the  moist  condition  of  the  deep 
alluvial  soil  at  these  seasons  may 
prove  a  more  than  countervailing  dis- 
advantage. The  most  serious  ob- 
stacles, however,  to  be  met  with  in 
long  journeys  across  the  plains,  are 
the  various  rivers.  The  Assiniboine, 
Souris,  Qu'Appelle,  and  other  streams 
of  the  eastern  district,  during  the 
breaking-up  of  the  ice,  and  for  some 
time  subsequently,  may  prove  formid- 
able barriers  in  the  absence  of  bridges 
or  ferries.  The  North  and  South  Sas- 
katchewan, the  Red  Deer,  Bow  and 
Belly  Rivers,  all  eventually  uniting  to 
pour  their  waters  into  the  northern 
end  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  rise  far  back 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  while 
subject  to  considerable  spring  freshets 
in  some  seasons,  are  generally  not  in 
full  flood  till  June  or  July,  when  the 
snow  is  disappearing  from  the  highest 
summits  of  the  range,  and  the  snow- 
field  and  glaciers  about  the  sources  of 
some  of  them  are  melting  most  rapidly. 
These  streams  have  trenched  valleys 
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across  the  surface  of  the  plains,  which 
are  generally  from  a  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  in  depth,  and  a  mile  to 
two  miles  or  more  in  width.  All  the 
trails  used  as  regular  means  of  com- 
munication make  for  recognized  cross- 
ing-places on  these  rivers,  where  the 
approac^ies  are  favourable,  and  where 
very  generally  the  river  may  be  forded 
at  low  water,  though  ferries  of  some 
kind  have  usually  of  late  years  been 
established  for  use  at  other  seasons. 
As  above  indicated,  almost  all  the 
larger  river-valleys  hold  more  or  less 
timber ;  and  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  region  this  is  not  confined  to  the 
bottom-land,  groves  and  thickets 
spreading  also  into  the  lateral  valleys 
("  coulees  "')  and  broken  ground  which 
is  very  generally  to  be  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  these  great  river  troughs. 
Should  any  serious  opposition  be 
offered  to  the  expeditions  now  on 
their  way  to  quell  the  present  unfor- 
tunate disturbances,  it  will  in  all  pro- 
bability be  at  one  or  other  of  the 
"crossings"  which  naturally  lend 
themselves  to  defence.  The  rivers, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  con- 
siderable general  inclination  of  the 
surface,  are  usually  rapid  and  shallow, 
with  numerous  gravel-bars,  and  reefs 
of  boulders,  at  low  water.  They  are 
often,  moreover,  extremely  tortuous ; 
and  in  consequence  of  these  peculi- 
arities, and  the  considerable  portion 
of  each  year  during  which  they  are 
icebound,  they  are  not  extensively 
utilized  as  means  of  communication  ; 
and  trains  of  waggons  or  Red  River 
carts  are  still  generally  employed  in 
travelling,  or  in  the  transport  of  sup- 
plies and  goods  at  a  distance  from 
the  railways.  The  Hudson  Bay 
Company  has,  however,  for  a  number 
of  years,  used  a  couple  of  small  stern- 
wheel  steamers  between  the  Grand 
Rapids,  near  Lake  Winnipeg,  and 
Edmonton,  far  up  on  the  North  Sas- 
katchewan. Two  or  more  steamers 
of  the  same  class   have  quite  lately 


been  placed  on  the  South  Saskatche- 
wan ;  and  it  is  proposed  to  employ 
these  in  the  present  emergency  in 
carrying  supplies  from  Medicine  Hat, 
where  this  river  is  crossed  by  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Prince  Albert. 

This  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
Continent  was  reached  in  the  days  of 
the  fur  companies,  either  by  the 
canoe  route  from  Lake  Superior,  or 
by  ascending  the  Nelson  River  from 
York  Factory  on  Hudson  Bay ;  and 
it  was  by  the  first-mentioned  that  Sir 
Garnett  Wolseley,  with  his  little  force, 
penetrated  to  the  valley  of  the  Red 
River  in  1870.  When  St.  Paul  had 
become  a  commercial  centre,  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  began  to  bring 
the  greater  part  of  its  goods  from 
the  south ;  while  in  later  years  the 
police-posts,  settlements,  and  cattle- 
ranches  established  in  the  Far  West 
were  supplied  from  Fort  Benton,  on 
the  Missouri.  The  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  pushed  with  unexampled 
rapidity  from  Winnipeg  across  the 
plains,  and  completed  to  the  summit 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  about  eigh- 
teen months  ago,  has,  however,  com- 
pletely changed  the  old  lines  of  travel. 
The  time-honoured  trail  from  the  Red 
River  by  Forts  Carleton  and  Pitt  to 
Edmonton — a  journey  of  nearly  nine 
hundred  miles,  requiring,  with  loaded 
carts  or  waggons,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  nearly  forty 
days— need  no  longer  be  followed. 
The  points  above  mentioned,  with 
other  isolated  little  settlements  of 
more  recent  date  along  the  North 
Saskatchewan,  are  now  reached  by 
new  trails  from  the  nearest  stations  to 
the  south  on  the  railway;  and  a 
system  of  telegraph  lines,  constructed 
and  operated  by  the  Government, 
unites  the  more  important  of  them. 
After  leaving  the  railway,  however^ 
the  distances  to  be  traversed  in  the 
old-fashioned  way,  before  the  more 
remote  settlements  are  reached,  are 
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still  very  considerable.  Thus  to 
Carleton  and  Prince  Albert,  from 
Qu'Appelle  station,  the  trail  distances 
are  228  and  253  miles  respectively; 
from  Swift  Current  station  to  Battle- 
ford,  202  miles;  and  from  Calgary  to 
Edmonton,  191  miles. 

The  length  of  this  note  does  not 
admit  of  any  detailed  description  of 
these  and  other  main  roads.  It  may 
be  remarked,  however,  that  while  the 
trail  from  Qu'Appelle  toward  Carle- 
ton  and  Prince  Albert,  as  far  as  the 
crossing  of  the  South  Saskatchewan, 
is  generally  through  an  open  country, 
groves  and  belts  of  aspen  are  not  in- 
frequent in  its  vicinity.  The  longest 
stretch  quite  without  timber  is  that 
known  as  the  Salt  Plains,  about  thirty 
miles  only  in  width. 

The  country  in  the  vicinity  ot 
Carleton,  Prince  Albert  and  Duck 
Lake  is  rolling,  or  characterized  by 
low  hills  with  numerous  and  in  some 
cases  extensive  groves  ("  bluffs  ")  of 
wood.  The  settlement  is  of  a  scat- 
tered character,  but  for  the  most  part 
confined  to  the  point  of  land  between 
the  two  branches  of  the  Saskatche- 


wan, the  total  population  being  pro- 
bably about  three  thousand. 

At  the  crossing  of  the  South  Sas- 
katchewan, by  the  trail  from  Swift 
Current  to  Battleford,  there  is  a  good 
ferry.  This  trail,  to  within  about 
twenty  miles  of  Battleford,  is  entirely 
destitute  of  wood.  Battleford  was  at 
one  time  selected  as  the  seat  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  North-West  Territory, 
but,  since  the  definite  location  of  the 
railway,  has  been  abandoned  in  favour 
of  Regina.  There  are  scattered  settle- 
ments of  Half-breeds  and  whites  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  several  Cree 
Indian  reserves.  The  trail  from  Cal- 
gary .to  Edmonton  crosses  the  Bow, 
Red  Deer  and  Battle  Rivers,  and  sev- 
eral smaller  streams  flowing  from  the 
foot-hills  and  mountains.  Ferries  exist 
where  necessary ;  and,  should  these 
not  be  destroyed,  a  rapid  advance  by 
this  route  would  be  easy.  For  sixty 
miles  there  is  no  wood  on  the  trail ; 
beyond  that  point  timber  is  abund- 
ant. Edmonton  is  a  somewhat  im- 
portant centre,  with  a  number  of  little 
settlements  of  whites  and  Half-breeds 
subsidiary  to  it. — Science. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


BY    THE    REV.    J.    WYCLIFFE    GEDDE,    M.A.,    INSPECTOR    OF    SCHOOLS    FOR 
WINCHESTER,    ENG.       (NOTES    FOR    TEACHERS.) 


No.  3.  The  Second  Commandment. 

INTRODUCTION.  Let  the  chil- 
dren repeat  the  commandment 
carefully.  Teacher  should  then  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  the  ditiicult 
words  : — («)  Graven,  i.e.,  carved  out 
of  wood  or  stone,  from  old  word  "  to 
grave  "  (hence  "  engrave  ")  as  dis- 
tinct from  "  molten,"  or  cast  in  a 
mould,  as  was  the  golden  calf  {b) 
Likeness  in  picture  or  image  of  sun 
and  stars  in  heaven,  animals  in  earth, 
fishes  in  sea.  None  of  these  to  be 
vaz.^^  for  purposes  of  worship.     Does 


not  forbid  paintings  and  sculpture  for 
ornament.  Remind  of  graven  oxen 
supporting  the  laver  in  the  Tabernacle, 
and  similar  carvings  expressly  com- 
manded by  God.  if)  Jealous,  i.e.,  full 
of  zeal  for  His  own  glory — not  willing 
to  be  deprived  of  honour  due  to 
Himself 

I.  Sin  Forbidden.  Summed  up 
in  word  Idolatry — worshipping  any 
image  of  God  or  worshipping  God 
under  any  outward  form.  Perhaps 
ask  "  why  not  ?  "  Because  God  is  a 
Spirit — not  like  any  created  thing— 
cannot  know  what  God  is  like.     Be- 
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sides,  worshipping  God  under  form 
of  image  often  led  to  worshipping 
images  themselves.  (Read  Exod. 
xxxii.  I — -8.)  Show  carefully  differ- 
ence between  this  and  first  command- 
ment. That  forbade  worship  of  other 
gods — this  forbids  worshipping  God 
under  outward  forms.  This  the  sin 
of  Jeroboam  in  making  golden  calves. 
Perhaps  think  no  temptation  to  us  to 
this  sin — how  can  we  break  this  com- 
mandment ?  Yet  often  do  so.  What 
is  the  sin  ?  Putting  outward  things 
in  place  of  God.  Do  so  when  trust 
to  "  saying  our  prayers  "  instead  of 
really  praying — or  to  mere  attendance 
at  worship  instead  of  real  worship — 
drawing  nigh  to  God  with  lips  instead 
of  heart.  Both  forms  of  this  sin 
equally  displeasing  to  God.  Punished 
Israelites  by  slaying  3,000.  (Ex.  xxxii. 
28.)  Refuses  to  hear  prayers  merely 
uttered  with  lips.     (Isa.  i.  14,  15.) 

II.  Duty  Commanded.  (Read 
Dan.  vi.  16 — 26.)  Worship.  Question 
on  the  well-known  story.  Daniel  the 
King's  prime  minister — praying  three 
times  a  day — threatened  with  the  lions 
— continuing  to  pray  with  windows 
open,  so  that  all  might  see — trusting 
to  God  to  deliver  him,  and  therefore 
not  afraid.  Teaches  how  to  draw 
near  to  God  in  worship  and  prayer. 
Must  worship  God  in  right  way,  as 
He  has  appointed.  Gave  Israelites 
Tabernacle  with  solemn  services, 
sacrifices,  yearly  festivals,  etc.  Christ 
set  example  of  keeping  these.  Went 
to  Passover  feast  always  during  His 
three  years'  ministry — went  to  service 
at  Tabernacle  every  Sabbath.  But 
has  warned  us  to  worship  in  spirit 
and  truth.  (John  iv.  24.)  St.  Paul 
tells  us  to  "  pray  with  the  understand- 
ing." Therefore  must  take  care 
whoin  we  worship — how  we  worship 
— why  we  worship.  Then  may  ex- 
pect God's  blessing.  He  will  show 
mercy  to  thousands  (of  generations) 
of  those  who  love  Him  and  worship 
Him  aright. 


Lesson.  God  is  a  Spirit.,  and  they 
that  'worship  Him  must  worship  Him 
ill  spirit  and  in  truth. 

No.  4.  TiiK  Thirij  Commandment. 

Introduction.  Children  to  repeat 
Commandment  carefully.  Teacher 
explain  "  taking  in  vain  "  as  using 
God's  Name  lightly,  irreverently,  with- 
out thought.  Those  who  do  so  will 
be  counted  as  guilty.  Should  not 
allow  a  parent's  or  friend's  name  to  be 
held  in  dishonour  before  us — still  less 
the  holy  Name  of  God. 

I.  Sin  Forbidden,  {a)  Perjury, 
or  false  swearing.  (See  Lev.  xix.  12.) 
As  an  example  of  such,  remind  of 
Jezebel's  false  witnesses  against 
Naboth  (i  Kings  xxi.  13),  or  of  the 
Jews  against  Christ  (Matt.  xxvi.  60.) 
Great  deal  such  heard  even  in  English 
law-courts.  Such  form  of  lying  espe- 
cially bad — calling  God  to  witness  to 
what  is  false.  Remind  how  Ananias 
and  his  wife  were  punished  with  death 
(Acts  V.  9)  ;  (/>)  Blasphemy^  or  using 
God's  Name  lightly  or  with  contempt. 
(Read  Lev.  xxiv.  10 — 16.)  How 
severely  this  sin  was  punished  among 
the  Jews — how  little  it  is  thought  of 
among  Christians.  Nothing  com- 
moner than  to  hear  God's  Name 
lightly  used  both  in  blessing  and 
cursing ;  {e)  Irreverence.  (Read  2 
Sam.  vi.  3 — 7.)  What  was  the  Ark  ? 
Outward  sign  or  symbol  of  God's 
presence.  Who  had  charge  of  it  ? 
Levites  specially  appointed.  Now 
being  taken  in  solemn  manner  from 
Philistines.  What  did  Uzzah  do  ? 
Forgot  how  holy  it  was,  and  treated 
it  in  common  manner.  How  his 
death  would  warn  Israelites  against 
irreverence. 

See  how  this  comes  home  to  us. 
Forbids  all  use  of  God's  Name,  except 
in  proper  way  and  at  proper  times — 
irreverent  manner  of  reading  Bible — 
jesting  about  holy  things — irreverence 
in  worship — idle  words  and  thoughts, 
etc. 
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II.  Duty  Enjoined.  Heverefice. 
{Read  Matt.  xxi.  12,  13.)  An  account 
here  of  one  of  our  Saviour's  last  visits 
to  the  Temple.  Why  did  He  go 
there  ?  But  what  was  going  on  there  ? 
Buying  and  selling  oxen,  sheep,  doves 
for  sacrifices  —  exchanging  foreign 
money  for  Jewish — the  noise  and 
hubbub  of  a  market.  What  did  He 
do  ?  What  did  He  say  ?  God's 
House  for  prayer,  not  for  merchandise. 
Teaches  us  to  reverence,  or  honour, 
■or  hallow  God's  House.  Must  not 
take  thought  of  business  there — must 
reverence  God's  sanctuary.  So,  too, 
with  God's  Name.  Must  speak  it 
carefully.  (Jews  always  used  to  pause 
before    saying   it.)     And    also    must 


honour  God's  Word.  He  speaks  to 
us  in  the  Bible — makes  known  His 
will — must  treat  it  as  message  from 
Him.  Next  commandment  will 
teach  us  to  honour  also  God's  day. 

This  reverence  must  be  shown  in 
outward  act.  Remind  how  Moses  at 
the  bush  was  bidden  to  take  off  his 
shoesbecauseGod  was  there.  (Exod. 
iii.  5.)  So  in  our  manner,  mode  of 
speech,  etc.,  can  show  reverence. 
But,  above  all,  must  have  feeling  in 
heart — fear  of  God — love  to  God — 
honour  of  all  that  is  holy.  This  will 
fit  heart  for  enjoying  God's  presence 
hereafter. 

Lesson.  The  Natne  of  the  Lord  is 
holy. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


One  of  the  surest  tests  of  genuine 
knowledge  is  modesty. 


The  Pope,  replying  to  an  address 
of  French  operatives,  traced  the  evils 
affecting  the  working  classes  to  their 
abandonment  of  the  principles  of 
religion,  and  to  their  submitting  them- 
selves to  the  influence  of  agitators. 


The  overseers  of  Harvard  College 
have,  very  properly,  refused  the  peti- 
tion of  a  portion  of  the  students  for 
the  virtual  abolition  of  college  prayers, 
since  voluntary  attendance,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  mean  the  dis- 
continuance of  all  devotional  exer- 
cises, and,  finally,  the  suspension  of 
all  religious  services  in  connection 
with  this  ancient  seat  of  learnine:.    . 


This  is  the  time  for  health- 
building  J  let  us  make  the  best  of  it. 
Hie  to  the  far  woods  and  green 
plains  !  Unstop  the  ear  to  the  song 
sung  by  the  lake  and  the  soothing 
chant  of  the  wind  in  the  lofty  tops  of 


of  our   Canadian   trees.     We   salute 
thee,  Canada  the  free,  the  fair. 


The  schools  and  colleges  are 
closed.  Scholars  and  teachers  are 
scattered  on  the  plains  and  mountains 
of  Canada.  Co-workers  give  the 
worrying  thoughts  of  examinations  and 
results  to  the  winds.  We  should  enter, 
if  even  for  a  little  while,  the  school 
of  travel,  not  the  school  of  art,  but 
the  school  of  nature.  Before  going 
anywhere  else,  visit  our  own  beautiful 
lakes  :  Ontario,  Erie,  Huron,  Superior, 
and  the  home-like  loch  lake  Simcoe. 


In  looking  for  places  of  amuse- 
ment and  recreation  abroad,  do  not 
overlook  those  at  your  door.  Canada 
abounds  in  streams  and  brooks  teem- 
ing with  wholesome  fish.  There  is 
many  a  nook  in  our  country  whose 
beauty  has  not  yet  been  seen  by  an 
appreciative  eye.  Go,  visit  and  tell. 
And  to  complete  the  circle  of  your 
pleasure,  do  not  forget  to  take  books 
for  companions,  the  reading  of  which 
will  be  helpful  for  the   work   of  the 
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coming  years.     We  make  no  list  of 
such  ;  you  know  those  you  need  most. 


Some  Words  for  Boys. — Many 
people  seem  to  forget  that  character 
grows  :  that  it  is  not  something  to 
put  on  ready-made  with  womanhood 
or  manhood  ;  but  day  by  day,  here  a 
little  and  there  a  little,  grows  with 
the  growth  and  strengthens  with  the 
strength,  until,  good  or  bad,  it  becomes 
almost  a  coat  of  mail.  Look  at  a  man 
of  business — ^prompt,  reliable,  consci- 
entious, yet  clear-headed  and  ener- 
getic. When  do  you  suppose  he 
developed  these  admirable  qualities  ? 
When  he  was  a  boy.  Let  us  see  how 
a  boy  of  ten  years  gets  up  in  the 
morning,  works,  plays,  studies,  and 
we  will  tell  you  just  what  kind  of  a 
man  he  will  make.  The  boy  that  is 
too  late  at  breakfast,  late  at  school, 
stands  a  poor  chance  to  be  a  prompt 
man.  The  boy  who  neglects  his 
duties,  be  they  ever  so  small,  and 
then  excuses  himself  by  saying,  "  I 
forgot ;  I  didn't  think,"  will  never  be 
a  reliable  man  \  and  the  boy  who  finds 
pleasure  in  the  suffering  of  weaker 
things  will  never  be  a  noble,  generous, 
kind  man — a  gentleman. — Exchange. 


back  (the  lumbar)  on  which  the 
sitting  posture  mainly  depends,  is 
even  then  only  moderately  developed. 


Dr.  Jacobi,  who  has  made  this  a 
special  study,  concludes  that,  as  a  rule, 
a  child  should  not  be  sent  to  school 
before  he  is  eight  years  old.  Not  till 
this  age  is  its  brain  substance  suffi- 
ciently developed.  An  infant's  brain  is 
soft.  It  contains  a  large  percentage  of 
water;  it  is  deficient  in  fat  and  phos- 
phorus, on  which,  to  a  great  extent, 
intellectual  activity  depends.  The 
convolutions  are  fewer.  The  different 
parts  of  the  brain  do  not  grow  in  size 
and  weight  alike — the  normal  propor- 
tion of  the  front,  back  and  lateral 
portions  not  being  reached  before  the 
age  of  ten.  So,  too,  the  normal  por- 
portion  of  the  chest  to  the  lower  pro- 
tioDs  of  the  body  is  not  attained  until 
the  eighth  year,  while  that  part  of  the 


DvN AMITE — Dynamite  is  prepared 

by  saturating  some  porous  substance 
with  nitro-glycerine,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, charcoal,  sawdust  and  vege- 
table fibre  have  been  used  ;  but  infu- 
sorial earth  (earth  mixed  with  animal 
or  vegetable  matter)  seems  best 
adapted  to  serve  as  the  absorbent. 

Nitro-glycerine  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  modern  explosives ;  it  is  a 
thick,  heavy  oil  with  a  sweet  burning 
taste,  and  is  readily  prepared  by  the 
action  of  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  acid 
and  nitric  acid  upon  glycerine.  Great 
care  must  be  used  in  its  preparation. 
Nitro-glycerine  is  so  explosive  that  it 
is  dangerous  to  handle  and  cannot 
be  transported  with  safety.  It  is 
largely  used  in  the  oil  regions  and 
was  employed  in  tunnelling  the  Hoosac 
Mountain.  When  the  nitro-glycerine 
is  mixed  with  a  porous  substance  its 
properties  are  changed  and  it  is  much 
less  easily  exploded ;  therefore  ordinary 
dynamite  can  be  transported  with  ease 
and  the  time  of  theexplosion  governed 
more  simply.  An  ordinary  dynamite 
possess  about  ten  times  the  power  ot 
an  equal  weight  of  gun  powder,  and 
its  effect  is  largely  local,  being  more 
violent  at  the  point  of  explosion. — 
Condensed  from  American  Inventor. 


Our  Fisheries. — The  fisheries  of 
Canada  rank  fourth  in  the  list  of 
natural  products.  The  value  last  year 
being  $17,766,404,  of  which  one-half 
was  exported. 

A  very  large  proportion,  nearly  one- 
half,  is  found  in  the  waters  of  Nova 
Scotia :  next  in  order  come  New 
Brunswick,  Quebec,  British  Columbia, 
Ontario,  and  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  chief  varieties  are  cod,  her- 
rings, lobsters,  mackerel,  and  salmon. 
The  cod  forms  one  fourth  of  the 
whole  export,  less  than  one  ninth  of  it 
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is  used  in  Canada,  the  West  India 
Islands  receiving  the  largest  export. 

The  herring  is  consumed  altogether 
in  Canada,  the  lobsters  come  chiefly 
from  New  Brunswick,  one-half  being 
sent  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  The  mackerel  comes  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  is  nearly  all  sent  to 
the  United  States.  The  most  valuable 
sal/mm  waters  are  in  British  Columbia. 
The  annual  yield  is  valued  at  one 
million  dollafs  ;  of  this  $600,000  goes 
to  Great  Britain,  $300,000  to  the 
United  States,  and  less  than  $200,000 
is  used  in  Canada.. 

Although  nearly  one-half  of  the 
entire  yield  of  our  fisheries  goes  to  the 
United  States,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  this  only  passes  through  the  hands 
ofdealers  there  to  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  the  Dominion,  and  this  is  being 
rapidly  remedied  by  the  greater  facili- 
ties for  transport  offered  by  the 
Intercolonial  Railway. 


The  Revised  Version  of  the  Old 
Testament  has  at  last  been  printed,  after 
twelve  years  ofcontinuous  labour  on  the 
part  of  the  most  eminent  American  and 
English  Biblical  scholars  of  the  time. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  revisers 
have  left  the  King  James'  Version, 
which  the  English-reading  world  has 
used  since  161 1,  almost  undisturbed 
so  far  as  the  meanings  of  passages  are 
concerned.  Their  revision  is  mainly 
marked  by  such  verbal  changes  as 
are  manifestly  in  the  interest  of 
accurate  interpretation.  The  result 
is  therefore  a  tribute  to  the  scholarship 
which  produced  the  King  James'  Ver- 
sion, and  the  Bible  stands  to-day 
practically  the  same  volume,  speaking 
the  same  language  and  conveying  the 
same  messages  as  it  has  stood  since 
Moses'  time.  It  is  still  the  same 
Bible  our  fathers  read,  save  in  a  few 
verbal  respects  which  are  of  slight 
consequence  as  affecting  those  great 
doctrines  and  principles  upon  which 
the  growth  of  civilization  has  so  vitally 


depended.  As  important  a  change 
as  any  other  is  in  the  commandment 
"  Thou  shalt  not  kill,"  which  has  be- 
come "  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder." 
But  as  a  rule  the  ordinary  reader  may 
peruse  the  Book  from  beginning  to 
the  end  and  be  undisturbed  by  read- 
ings so  novel  as  to  create  a  shock. 
The  revisers,  despite  all  the  attacks 
which  infidels  and  persons  speaking 
in  the  name  of  Science  have  made 
upon  the  Bible,  have  not  been  moved 
from  an  attitude  of  the  strictest  con- 
servatism. They  are  men  who  are 
closely  identified  with  all  the  great 
contemporaneous  movements  in  liter- 
ature, education,  and  religion  and  who 
are  profoundly  cognizant  of  those 
plausible  heresies  which  seek  to  sub- 
stitute other  creeds  for  those  of  the 
Bible,  yet  they  have  come  forward  in 
an  age  when  myths  are  remorselessly 
assailed  and  when  superstitions  are 
crumbling  to  hold  up  the  Bible  as  the 
immutable,  unabating,  proved,  and 
accepted  Word  of  God. — Selected. 

Extracts  from  an  address  recently 
delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Forster,  Manchester  : 

"  I  must,  however,  just  make  one 
statement.  I  do  hope  that  if  any 
attempt  be  made  to  bring  down  the 
cost  (and  of  course  every  right 
economy  ought  to  be  practised),  I  do 
hope  it  will  not  be  by  diminishing  the 
teaching  staff".  That  is  quite  small 
enough  already,  in  fact  too  small.  I 
have  heard  of  cases  where  eighty 
children  were  under  the  care  of  one 
mistress,  and  even  of  a  hundred  under 
an  assistant  and  a  young  pupil  teacher. 
I  do  not  think  you  would  find  this 
state  of  things  anywhere  on  the  Con- 
tinent, certainly  not  in  Germany." 

"  The  next  question  is,  and  will 
probably  for  some  time  continue, 
much  debated— I  mean  the  curriculum 
of  elementary  schools.  What  should 
be  taught  in  them  ?  My  own  idea  is 
that  reading,  writing,  cyphering,  and 
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a  knowledge  of  the  Bible  are  of  infi- 
nite importance.  They  are  the  necess- 
aries in  education ;  other  things  may 
be  called  the  comforts,  or  even  the 
luxuries.  But  I  do  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  children  ought  to  have  as  much 
sound  knowledge  put  inio  their  heads 
as  is  possible  in  the  time  they  are  able 
to  stop  at  school." 

"  The  religious  instruction  is,  I 
suppose,  under  present  conditions  a 
mattter  which  could  not  be  under- 
taken by  the  State  ;  but  we  should  do 
all  that  we  can  to  prevent  those  who 
have  the  most  serious  and  difficult 
task  of  taking  care  of  young  children 
from  going  to  their  work  ignorant  of 
what  the  sanction  religion  gives  to 
morality  really  is." 

"  Before  I  sit  down  I  will  make  one 
suggestion  on  a  matter  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  real  import- 


ance. In  Scotland  there  is  an  affilia- 
tion between  the  training  colleges  of 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  and  the 
Universities.  It  works  very  well  there, 
and  I  find  teachers  and  others  think  it 
would  work  well  in  England  also.  I 
think,  myself,  it  would  be  of  immense 
advantage  if  the  training  schools 
could  be  so  connected  with  the 
colleges  that  the  students  could  ob- 
tain the  benefit  of  the  larger  culture 
of  the  Universities  while  they  also 
obtained  the  necessary  technical  in- 
struction, and  thus  earn  at  once  certi- 
ficate and  degree.  It  would  be  a 
matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty  ; 
but  I  would  suggest  whether  a 
Teachers'  Hall  could  not  be  estab- 
lished at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It 
may  be  an  impossible  or  impracticable 
idea  ;  but  I  throw  it  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  those  interested." 
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Port  Hamilton,  an  island  recently 
annexed  by  England  in  the  Corean 
waters,  is  thirty-eight  miles  N.N.E.  of 
the  Island  of  Qualpaert.  It  is  com- 
pletely sheltered  by  three  islands,  and 
has  a  spacious  harbour  about  two 
miles  long  with  a  depth  of  from  nine 
to  twelve  fathoms.  The  population 
numbers  about  2,000  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  millet.  The  island  is 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Corean 
mainland.  

America. — It  is  now  claimed  that  a 
party  of  Buddhist  missionaries  from  Af- 
ghanistan visited  Mexico  and  Central 
America,  by  way  of  China  in  the  last 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  A  book  has 
recently  been  written  by  E.  P.  Vining, 
Chicago,  on  the  subject  in  which  are 
brought  together  many  facts  throwing 
great  light  upon  it,  such  as  the  high 
state  of  civilization  found  among  the 
Indian    tribes     facing     China,     and 


material  evidence  from  Chinese 
records,  traditional  records  in  Mexico, 
etc.,  etc,  

The  Trent  Valley  Canal. — 
The  work  on  this  important  water 
route  is  now  being  vigorously  prose- 
cuted. Twelve  locks  have  already 
been  built  and  the  surveys  completed 
throughout.  It  passes  through  Lakes 
Simcoe,  Balsam,  Cameron,  and  other 
waters  via  Peterborough  to  Trenton, 
will  connect  the  Georgian  Bay  with  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  forming  a  new  water- 
way by  the  River  St.  Lawrence.  The 
route  from  Lake  Superior  to  Montreal 
by  this  canal  will  be  500  miles  shorter 
than  from  the  same  district  through 
the  Erie  Canal  to  New  York. 


Magniftcen'i'  Timber  Region. — 
Few  people  have  any  good  idea  of  the 
vast  timber  resources  of  Toulumme 
County,    CaUfornia.     Lying   on    the 
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southern  boundary,  along  the  Mari- 
posa line,  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
south  and  middle  forks  of  the  Tou- 
lumme  River,  is  the  finest  body  of 
lumber  timber  in  the  world.  Here, 
for  sixty  miles,  is  an  unbroken  forest 
of  sugar  pine,  yellow  pine,  red  and 
white  fir  and  spruce.  The  trees  are 
enormous  in  size  and  rise  to  magnifi- 
cent heights,  while  the  growth  is  so 
dense  as  to  plunge  the  depths  of  the 
forests  into  a  perpetual  gloom.  The 
trees  average  from  five  feet  to  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  and  their  freedom  from 
limbs  and  knots  greatly  enhances  their 
value  for  lumbering  purposes.  Noth- 
ing extraordinary  to  find  pine  and  fir 
trees  ten  and  twelve  feet  in  diameter, 
straight  as  an  arrow,  rising  to  a  height 
of  150  or  200  feet. 


CiEOLOGICAL    SURVEV    OF   THE 

United  Kingdom. — At  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Archibald  Geikie, 
President  of  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, delivered  an  address  on  the 
recent  progress  of  the  Survey  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  This  survey  was 
begun  fifty-three  years  ago  and  has 
from  the  first  been  more  or  less  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government,  although 
an  eminent  geologist  began  at  his 
own  expense  to  map  the  South-West- 
ern  portion  of  England.  Quite  recently 
the  survey  of  the  North  of  England 
has  been  finished  and  on  towards  the 
Scottish  border.  In  Yorkshire  the 
most  beautiful  example  of  table  land 
deposit  anywhere  in  Britain  is  found. 
The  survey  of  Ireland,  with  the 
exception  of  the  extreme  North-West, 
is  completed.  The  wolds  of  Ireland 
go  back  to  a  very  early  geological 
period,  and  the  whole  of  that  region 
must  at  one  time  have  been  covered 
with  coal  fields.  In  Scotland  they 
had  now  reached  as  far  as  the  High- 
lands, and  have  found  many  interest- 
ing and  remarkable  features  especially 
connected  with    the    fossil  remains ; 


and  in  Sutherland  and  Ross  a  certain 
rearrangement  of  the  rocks  causing 
great  alterations.  When  this  inter- 
esting survey  is  completed  a  popular 
report  of  it  would  be  very  useful  and 
acceptable. 

All  about  New  Guinea. — New 
Guinea  is  a  long  island  stretching 
from  north-west  to  south-east  some 
1,500  miles,  and  it  consists  of  a  broad, 
solid  mass  of  land  in  the  middle,  with 
narrower  peninsulas  at  each  end. 
Such  explorations  as  have  been  made 
have  for  the  most  part  been  in  those 
peninsulas,  which  are  very  moun- 
tainous and  inaccessible.  The  Eng- 
lish missionary  settlement  of  Port 
Moresby  is  on  what  is  now  British 
territory,  the  south  coast  of  the  eastern 
peninsula,  in  long.  147°.  No  one  has 
as  yet  been  able  to  cross  this  peninsula 
except  at  the  extreme  end,  nor  even 
to.  reach  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
running  along  its  middle,  one  of 
which,  Mount  Owen  Stanley,  is  more 
than  13,000  feet  high.  In  the  great 
central  portion  of  the  island  are 
mountains  much  higher  than  this. 
Glimpses  have  been  had  of  great 
ranges  which  are  believed  to  run  right 
along  the  centre  of  this  country, 
coming  in  at  the  western  end  to  the 
south  coast  at  Cape  Buru,  in  long. 
135°,  near  which  their  summits  have 
been  seen  out  at  sea,  white  apparently 
with  snow,  and  rising  to  a  height  of 
nearly  17,000  feet — higher  than  any- 
thing in  the  Alps  of  Europe.  They 
may  join  the  Albert  Mountains,  which 
seem  to  run  into  the  heart  of  the 
island  west  of  Mount  Owen  Stanley, 
and  the  great  Finisterre  Mountains 
on  the  north  coast,  in  long.  146°. 
Almost  all  the  north  coast  is  very 
mountainous,  with  a  steep  shore  and 
a  deep  sea ;  but  at  the  western  corner, 
east  of  the  great  opening  called 
Geelvink  Bay,  there  is  flat  country, 
with  the  mouths  of  what  seem  to  be 
a    mighty    river.     For    ships    many 
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miles  out  at  sea  have  sailed  through 
masses  of  driftwood,  swept  down  from 
the  unknown  forests.  South  of  the 
mountains  there  is  a  much  wider  ex- 
panse of  level  country  :  indeed,  from 
Cape  Buru  eastward  to  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Papua,  the  coast  is  low 
and  swampy,  and  there  are  many 
mouths  of  large  rivers  generally 
choked  with  timber.  But  the  Fly 
River,    which  enters   the  sea  on  the 


western  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Papua,  has 
been  ascended  for  many  miles  till  the 
central  mountains  were  seen  at  a  great 
distance.  Behind  Port  Moresby,  and 
further  east,  the  south  coast  is  hilly. 
Earthquakes  are  common  in  New 
(Tuinea,  but  no  one  has  as  yet  dis- 
covered an  active  volcano  there, 
though  there  are  several  in  the  islands 
to  the  north. — Cassell's  Family  Mag- 
azine. 


EDITORIAL. 


BIBLE  READING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

WE  had  pleasure  in  commending 
the  action  of  the  Government 
of  Ontario  when  its  decision  was  an- 
nounced that  each  school  should  be 
opened  with  the  public  acknowledg- 
ment of  its  dependence  on  the  Crea- 
tor. A  clear  recognition  by  each 
master  that  there  is  a  beneficent  Being 
in  whose  care  we  all  are,  whom  it  is 
a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  confess  and 
honour  in  all  our  undertakings,  that 
all  our  work  may  be  "  begun,  con- 
tinued and  ended  in  Him." 

In  our  opinion  nothing  is  more 
vital  to  the  well-being  of  a  people  in 
trade,  commerce,  or  literary  activity 
than  the  direct  unquestioned  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  of  our  dependence 
upon  and  accountability  to  Jehovah 
God.  Therefore  hailed  we  with  joy 
the  pubHc  announcement  of  this  order 
by  the  Government :  "  The  schools 
shall  be  opened,''  etc.,  etc. — the  Ark 
of  safety  for  our  country.  "  The 
Bible  in  the  schools  "  —  the  sheet 
anchor  for  the  morality  of  our  people. 
We  heartily  commend  all  those  who 
would  give  no  rest  till  the  symbol  of 
our  progress  and  liberties  was  publicly 
acknowledged.  The  Provincial  Gov- 
ernment, in  taking  this  decided  step, 
only  voiced  forth  to  the  world  the 
deliberate  judgment  of  the  people  of 


the  Province.  Had  they  acted  other- 
wise, they  would  have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  the  public  conscience.  The 
many  low  sounds  of  discontent  which 
had  been  uttered  for  long  years  had 
gathered  into  au  irresistible  demand; 
the  zeal  of  the  spirit  of  those  who 
guide  the  counsels  of  nations  had 
marshalled  the  strength  of  the  chosen 
ones  into  a  tangible  form  ;  and  woe  to 
the  laggard  politician  who  had  been 
found  wanting  in  the  day  of  the  judg- 
ment that  was  going  forth  to  mould 
for  ages  the  generations  of  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Ontario. 

We  need  not  now  refer  to  the  toy- 
ing with  this  important  question,  the 
hesitancy,  the  balancing,  etc.,  etc.,  as 
the  doing  and  the  result  comfort  the 
hearts  of  the  workers  good   and  true. 

The  crisis  was  on,  it  lasted  for 
two  or  three  years — any  body  of  men 
found  untrue  to  the  highest  interests 
of  our  people  would  be  driven  from 
the  seat  of  power  with  execration. 

We  think  it  necessary  to  ask  our 
readers  to  remember  that  the  Bible 
has  been  read  in  the  schools  of  our 
Province  for  years  past,  and  more  so 
then  than  now.  Seeing  then  that  this 
law  has  gone  forth  with  the  authority 
of  the  Government,  what  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  with  regard  to  it? 
Will  our  readers  turn  to  a  recent 
number'  of  this   magazine,  and  read 
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carefully  a  letter  from  a  head  master 
of  one  of  our  most  prosperous  public 
schools,  and  learn  what  he  does,  and 
how  he  does  it.  The  work  there  so 
modestly  described,  he  has  carried  on 
for  years ;  we  say  to  each  teacher : 
"Go  thou  and  do  likewise."  The 
Book  should  .ever  be  read  with  rever- 
ence, with  earnestness,  with  joy. 
Cherish  the  thought  in  the  inmost 
recesses  of  your  being  that  the  spirit 
which  it  breathes  and  enjoins  keeps 
our  literature  pure  and  saves  even  the 
British  Empire  from  corruption;  re- 
member it  is  the  golden  thread  which 
binds  the  trade  and  commerce  of  our 
Empire  to  the  throne  of  God.  As  you 
bear  those  solemn  facts  in  mind  give 
due  diligence  in  view  of  your  pre- 
cious opportunities. 

"  Without  note  or  comment." — That 
sounds  like  a  Government  regulation. 
Suppose  in  the  course  of  your  reading 
the  word  "  Moses"  should  occur;  are 
you  not  allowed  to  inform  your  class 
who  Moses  was,  what  he  did,  what 
became  of  him  ? 

The  word  "  Philistine  "  comes  up 
in  the  course  of  your  daily  Bible 
reading,  are  you  not  to  say  a  word 
about  Philistia  or  the  Philistines? 
The  Bible  is  a  unique  book,  full  of 
history,  geography,  and  descriptions 
of  manners  and  customs  ;  are  we  not 
to  say  a  word  about  these  things? 
Impossible !  Our  teachers  will  re- 
member thai  they  are  not  forbidden 
such  as  these.  You  will  not  bother 
with  Episcopacy,  Presbyterianism, 
Congregationalism,  Methodism,  Ro- 
man Catholicism  (such  long  v/ords). 
The  churches  will  take  care  of  them  ; 
the  children  will  not  care  for  them. 
We  conducted  Bible  reading  for  many 
years  in  a  Public  School,  and  the  occa- 
sion never  arose  for  defining  points  of 
difference  between  sections  of  the 
Church  ;  we  were  one  household,  one 
family,  learning  what  the  Father  had 
revealed  of  His  will  for  us — that  was 
enough.  Now,  dear  brethren  of 
synods,   conferences  and   assemblies, 


we  take  that  to  be  our  duty  in  this 
weighty  matter.  We  wish  to  have 
the  6,000  teachers  of  Ontario,  year 
in  year  out,  giving  no  uncertain 
sound  on  this  vital  question — that 
God  has  spoken  to  man,  and  that  we 
have  his  written  word  for  our  sure 
guidance;  you  will  help  us,  you  will 
make  the  country  confess  and  allow 
us  to  feel  that  when  we  work  in  our 
school-rooms  we  pray  effectually  as 
we  work  rightly. 

The  objection  is  frequently  made 
to  Bible  reading  that  the  Scriptures 
are  read  in  an  indifferent,  mechanical, 
careless  style,  and  therefore  they  had 
better  not  be  read  in  our  schools  at  all ; 
but  let  the  unconscious  influence  of  the 
teacher's  Christian  character  be  free 
to  do  its  work.  Do  they  forget  the 
living  power  of  the  written  word,  or 
do  we  reason  thus  in  regard  to  Bible 
reading  in  the  home  where  many  a 
time,  unfortunately,  the  book  is  read 
in  a  hurried,  careless  manner,  and 
even  in  our  churches,  we  occasion- 
ally have  mechanical  reading.  Do  we, 
therefore,  say  better  not  read  the 
Bible  in  the  church?  Do  we  not  rather 
regret  the  imperfect  work  done  in 
this  connection  as  in  every  other,  and 
long  for  the  perfect  and  true  reading 
of  the  precious  book  there  ? 

We  have  written  thus  strongly 
about  Bible  reading  in  the  schools  ; 
but  not.for  one  moment  do  we  intend 
to  convey  the  impression  that  we  do 
not  attach  the  very  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  personal  character  of  the 
teacher.  That  indescribable  power,  the 
unconscious  influence  for  good  or 
evil  which  a  teacher  exercises  in  the 
school,  is  a  vital  element  and  ought 
never,  in  any  circumstances,  to  be 
overlooked.  Let  every  effort  be  put 
forth  to  secure  God-fearing  men  and 
women  for  this  high  office ;  but  give 
us  with  this  and  apart  from  this  the 
Bible  in  our  schools. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  this 
part  of  the  teacher's  work  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  has  provided  a  book 
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of  extracts  for  reading  in  the  schools. 
We  have  a  copy  of  this  book  ;  but  we 
have  not  one  word  to  say  in  favour  of 
it.  We  have  looked  through  it,  and 
find  no  indication  as  to  where  these 
extracts  have  come  from.  We  are  so 
much  ashamed  of  the  Department  in 
this  respect,  that  we  will  not  put  upon 
paper  what  we  would  feel  called  upon 
to  say  about  it.  A  wretched  piece  of 
work  !  Our  people  want,  and  must 
have  the  whole  Bible — the  Word  of 
God — nothing  more,  nothing  less,  for 
use  in  our  schools. 

AVhat  were  the  public  assemblies  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  doing  this  year 
that  hardly  a  word  was  uttered  on 
this  subject.  How  would  they  feel 
if  a  ukase  went  forth  from  some 
Caesar  that  from  the  pulpits  only  cer- 
tain extracts  for  the  instruction  of  the 
people  were  to  be  read  ?  Oh,  it  did 
not  occur  to  us  in  this  way.  There- 
fore, we  say,  let  us  have  the  whole 
Bible  in  its  right  place— in  the  pulpit, 
in  the  school,  in  the  family. 


THE  LATE  PRINCIPAL  BUCHAN. 

SINCE  our  last  issue  the  teaching 
profession  of  Ontario  has  suffered 
a  heavy  loss  in  the  lamented  death 
of  Mr.  J.  M.  Buchan,  Principal  of 
Upper  Canada  College.  His  demise 
has  occurred  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  when  the  professional  experience 
he  had  gained  and  the  special  studies 
of  his  life  had  fitted  him  for  important 
work  in  connection  with  teaching  in 
whatever  sphere  seemed  to  lie  before 
him.  Though  lacking  in  those  mag- 
netic qualities  that  are  the  special  gift 
of  the  successful  educator,  Mr. 
Buchan  had  a  personality  which,  we 
believe,  impressed  itself  deeply  on 
those  with  whom  he  was  in  sympathy, 
and  who,  despite  the  seeming  coldness 
and  reserve  of  his  manner,  were  drawn 
to  him  by  professional  or  social  ties. 
He  was  an  ardent  student  of  English 
literature,  a  good  general  scholar,  and 
an  efficient  headmaster  and  principal 


ot  the  institutions  he  severally  gov- 
erned. As  a  High  School  Inspector, 
and  member  ofthe  Central  Committee, 
lie  rendered  able  service  to  the  Edu- 
cation l)ei)artment  of  the  Province, 
for  his  duties  were  always  faithfully 
and  intelligently  performed,  and  he 
was  eminently  discreet  and  unimpas- 
sioned.  Of  recent  years  his  maturing 
mind  took  a  tinge  from  current  philo- 
sophy and  science,  and  this  bent  led 
him  to  take  a  hearty  interest  in  the 
Canadian  Institute,  of  Toronto,  and 
for  a  time,  as  its  President,  to  give  a 
substantial  impetus  to  its  affairs. 
With  unaffected  sorrow  we  mourn 
his  untimely  death.  In  that  institu- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  field  of  Pro- 
vincial Education,  Principal  Buchan 
will  be  much  missed. 


Our  people  have  a  problem  to 
solve  in  the  North-West  Territories  : 
How  best  to  save  our  Indian  popula- 
tion ?  To  the  solution  of  this  question 
all  the  information  we  can  gather,  all 
the  energy  of  our  best  men  and  women, 
consecrated  culture  and  skill  must  be 
devoted.  To  help,  we  take  the  facts 
following  from  the  New  England 
'^ownal  of  Education  : 

"The  school  at  Salem,  Oregon,  was  the 
second  school  established  by  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  education  of 
Indian  children.  There  were  at  the  time  of 
our  visit  ninety  boys  and  sixty  girls  in  the 
school,  and  the  number  has  been  largely  in- 
creased since.  These  children  are  from 
seven  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  are  the 
representatives  of  twenty-three  tribes,  ex- 
tending over  a  wide  section  of  country, 
reaching  from  British  Columbia  to  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  Mon- 
tana. These  children  are  taught  in  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  U.  S.  history, 
reading,  spelling,  writing — all  in  the  English 
language.  No  conversation  in  the  Indian 
languages,  or  in  Chinook,  is  allowed.  They 
are  taught  regularly,  also,  in  carpentering, 
farming,  shoemaking,  blacksmithing,  wag- 
gon-making, etc.  The  girls  are  all  taught 
to  cook,  to  wash,  iron,  sew,  and  many  other 
things.  They  have  a  printing-press,  and  the 
boys  print  and  publish  a  small,  monthly 
newspaper  called  the  Inaian  Citizen. 

"  The  girls  do  all  the  cooking,  all  the  house- 
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work,  make  all  iheir  clothing,  etc.  The  boys 
do  all  the  work  upon  their  side  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Much  of  the  building  is  done  by 
them,  all  the  painting  of  the  buildings,  inside 
and  outside,  and  the  bedsteads  and  much 
other  furniture  are  made  by  them.  These 
children  are  selected  by  the  superintendent 
for  their  physical  and  iatellectual  superiority, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

"Their  course  of  study  extends  over  a 
period  of  five  years.  They  have  military 
drill,  which  the  boys  decidedly  enjoy.  There 
s  very  little  difficulty  in  regard  to  discipline. 
Their  punishments  are  similar  to  what 
pertains  to  army  life. 

' '  They  have  a  perpetual  provision  at  Forest 
Grove  that  no  whiskey  shall  ever  be  sold  in 
the  town.  This  prohibitory  law  has  now 
been  strictly  enforced  for  nearly  forty  years. 

"  These  Indian  youths  are  supported  at  the 


school  by  the  Government,  and  subsequently 
either  return  to  their  people  or  live  among 
the  whites.  Many  of  them,  on  returning  to 
their  homes  among  their  friends,  drop  back 
into  Indian  modes  of  living,  but  generally 
do  not  entirely  give  up  their  civilized  ways. 
Those,  however,  who  live  among  the  whites 
almost  always  retain  their  civilized  notions 
and  customs  which  they  have  acquired  at 
the  school. 

"It  was  a  delightful  day,  and  we  all  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  our  visit.  The  above  de- 
scription has  been  minute,  on  account  of  the 
wide  interest  existing  in  relation  to  Indian 
education.  If  our  government  would  appro- 
priate for  these  schools  one-tenth  part  of  the 
c  )st  of  supporting  an  army  to  hold  the 
remnants  of  their  tribes  in  subjection,  opera- 
ting thus  through  the  children,  they  would 
remain  at  peace,  and  their  condition  would 
be  rapidly  improved." 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


THE    CLASS-ROOM 

David  Bovle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

Thivd  Class. 

ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 

1.  Describe,  in  your  own  words,  the  func- 
tion of  the  adjective,  explaining  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  "  describing,"  "  quali- 
fying" and  "limiting,"  and  applying  your 
description  to  the  adjectives  in  the  following  : 
the   man,  five  boys,  good  men.      His  kind 

father  is  dead.     [  1 4  j 

2.  Explain  in  your  own  words  the  terms 
"  Government  "  and  "agreement,"  and  illus- 
trate by  reference  to  all  the  governing  and 
agreeing  words  in  the  following : — 

If  need  be.,  thou  shalt  see  thy  fnaster-'s  efforts 
to  w  in  th  ese  la  u  rets .      [12.] 

3.  Re-write  the  following  statements,  mak- 
ing such  corrections  as  you  consider  neces- 
sary, and  assigning  your  reasons  therefor : — 

(a)  When  a  superlative  is  used,  the  class 
between  which  the  comparison  is  made  and 


which  is  introduced  by  of  should  always  in- 
clude the  thing  compared:  as  "  Bismarck  is 
the  greatest  of  German  statesmen,"  or  "  Bis- 
marck  is   the  greatest  German  statesman." 

[8.] 

{b)  The  sign  to  should  not  be  used  for  a 
full  infinitive  unless  the  verb  in  the  same 
form  can  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
part  of  the  sentence:  as,  "you  never  wrote 
me :  you  ought  to  "  is  wrong,  since  it  is  in- 
correct to  say  "you  ought  to  wrote."      [5  ], 

(c)  The  perfect  infinitive  is  used  when  the 
act  spoken  of  is  regarded  as  completed  before 
the  time  expressed  by  the  governing  verb  : 
as,  "  I  hoped  to  hive  gone  before  the  meet- 
ing-"     [7-1 

4.  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  ; — 

(a)  If  he  go,  I  shall  go,  and  If  he  goes  I 
SO.      [3.] 

(b)  I  think  so,  I  do  think  so,  I  am  thinking 
so,  and  /  should  think  so.      [6.] 

(c)  He  shall  go.  He  will  go,  and  He  is  about 
logo.      [4.] 

(d)  I  knew  that  he  speaks  the  truth,  and  / 
knew  that  he  spoke  the  truth.      [3.] 

{e)   Who  did  it  1  and  Which  did  it  ?     [2.] 

5.  Classify  and  give  the  syntax  of  the 
italicized  words  in  the  following: — 

[a)  He  is  a  fool  to  sit  alone.      [6.] 
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{b)  Much  to  my  surprise,  he  forgave  them 
their  fault.       4/ 
{c)  He  is  too  old  to  play  the/ooL      [6.  ] 

(d)  My  dream  last  ni'^ht  came  true.      [6  ] 

(e)  The  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls, 
You  are  not  one  to  bt  desired.      [6.] 

6.  Classify  the  propositions  in  the  follow- 
ing, giving  their  relation  ; — 

Because  half  a  dozen  grasshoppers  under  a 
fern  make  the  field  ring  with  their  importu- 
nate chink,  while  thousands  of  great  cattle 
reposing  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  British 
oak,  chew  the  cud  and  are  silent,  pray  do 
not  imagine  that  those  who  make  the  noise 
are  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  field — that,  of 
course,  they  are  many  in  number — or  that, 
afrer  all,  they  are  other  than  the  little, 
sh'ivelled,  meagre,  hopping— though  loud 
and  troublesome — insects  of  the  hour.     [10.] 

7.  Translate  into  a  phrase  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(a)  Sheep-dog,  wood-work,  railway,  steam- 
boat.     [4.] 

{b)  Translate  into  a  compound  each  of  the 
following  : — As  dark  as  coal,  that  can  keep  in 
water,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  tearing  asunder 
the  heart.      [4.] 

8.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following, 
giving  your  reason  in  each  case  : — 

(a)  These  pronouns  are  indeclinable  and 
used  in  the  singular  only.     [3.] 

(^)  He  looks  like  his  mother  does,  but  he 
talks  like  his  father.     [3.] 

{c)  He  was  afraid  he  would  be  burned.  [4.] 

(d)  The  references  will  be  found  useful  to 
the  junior  student  and  enable  him  to  obtain 
an  insight  into  the  subject.      [3.] 

[e)  A  second  division  of  lands  followed  and 
the  poet  was  not  only  deprived  of  his  estate, 
but  barely  escaped  with  his  life  when  fleeing 
from  the  onset  of  his  enemies.     [3.] 

(/)  Trusting  that  you  will  remember  us, 
and  write  as  often  as  you  can  spare  time, 
and  with  best  love  (in  which  we  all  heartily 
join)  remember  me  as  ever,  etc.     [6  ] 

{g)  There  are  many  boys  whose  fathers 
and  mothers  died  when  they  were  infants. 
4-] 

{h)  Shall  you  be  able  to  sell  them  boots  ? 
:4.] 


(z)  Of  all  my  rash  adventures  past, 

This  frantic  feat  must  prove  the  last. 

(7)  Nor  frequent  does  the  bright  oar  break 
The  darkening  mirror  of  the  lake, 
Until  the  rocky  isle  they  reach, 
And  moor  their  shallop  on  the  beach. 


ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Note. — 150  marks  constitute  a  full  paper. 
In  valuing  the  answers,  marks  svill  be  de- 
ducted for  bad  literary  form. 

1.  What  is  the  connection  between  the 
Spenserian  stanzas  and  the  rest  of  "  The 
Lady  of  the  Lake  "  ?  Give  details  in  each 
case.      [18.] 

2.  Quote  the  description  of  Loch  Kat- 
rine at  "  summer  dawn."      [lo.] 

3- 

' '  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !  "—he  whistled  shrill, 

And  he  was  answered  from  the  hill ; 

Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 

Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose       5 

Bonnets,  and  spears,  and  bended  bows  • 

On  right,  on  left,  above,  below, 

Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe  ; 

From  shingles  gray  their  lances  start. 

The  bracken  bush  sends  forth  the  dart,       10 

The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 

Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand, 

And  every  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 

lo  plaided  warrior  armed  for  strife. 

That  whistle  garrisoned  the  glen  iq 

At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men. 

As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 

A  subterranean  host  had  given. 

Watching  their  leader's  beck  and  will, 

All  silent  there  they  stood,  and  still;  20 

Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threatening  mass 

Lay  tottering  o'er  the  hollow  pass, 

As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 

Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 

With  step  and  weapon  forward  flung,         25 

Upon  the  mountain-side  they  hung. 

The  Mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 

Along  Benledi's  living  side. 

Then  fixed  his  eye  and  sable  brow 

Full  on  Fitz-James — "  How  sayst  thou  now  ? 

These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true  ;     [30 

And,  Saxon — I  am  Roderick  Dliu  !  " 

(a)  Develop  the  meaning  of  "  are  brist- 
ling'" "gives  life,"  "  as  if  the  yawning  hill 
to  heaven  a  subterranean  host  had  given," 
"their  leader's  beck  and  will,"  "hollow 
pass,"  ''urge  their  headlong  passage  down 
the  verge,"  "Benledi's  living  side,"  "fixed 
his  eye  and  sable  brow."      [24.] 
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{b)  Indicate  the  chief  means  by  which  the 
poet  has  given  beauty  and  force  to  his  lan- 
guage.     [20.J 

(c)  What  is  meant  by  describing  this 
scene  as  highly  dramatic?     [4-] 

(d)  Write  concise  elocutionary  notes, 
bringing  out  as  fully  as  possible  the  spint  of 
the  passage.     [10.] 

4.  Contrast  life  in  the  village  before  Rip's 
long  sleep  with  life  there  on  his  return.  [16.] 

5.  Whoever  has  made  a  voyage  up  the 
Hudson,  must  remember  the  Kaatskill 
Mountains.  They  are  a  dismembered  branch 
of  the  great  Appalachian  family,  and  are 
seen  away  to  the  west  of  the  river,  swelling 
up  to  a  noble  height,  and  lording  it  over  the 
surrounding  country.  Every  change  of 
season,  every  change  of  weather,  indeed 
every  hour  of  the  day  produces  some  change 
in  the  magical  hues  and  shapes  of  these 
mountains ;  and  they  are  regarded  by  all  the 
good  wives,  far  and  near,  as  perfect  bar- 
ometers. When  the  weaiher  is  fair  and 
settled,  they  are  clothed  in  blue  and  purple, 
and  print  their  bold  outlines  on  the  clear 
evening  sky  ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  rest 
of  the  landscape  is  cloudless,  they  will  gather 
a  band  of  gray  vapours  about  their  summits, 
which,  in  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
will  glow  and  light  up  like  a  crown  of  glory. 

(a)  What  personal  attributes  does  Irving 
assign  to  the  Kaatskills  in  this  description  ? 
Develop  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  expres- 
sions used  to  denote  these  attributes.      [20.] 

ih)  Every  change — barometers.  Account 
for  the  repetitions  here.  What  justification 
does  Irving  give  for  describing  the  moun- 
tains as  ' '  barometers  "  ?     [4.] 

{i)  We  have  "are  clothed  "  and  "  print," 
but  "  will  gather  "  and  "will  glow  and  light 
up."     Explain  this  use  of  "  will."      [6.] 

{d)  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  "made  a 
voyage"  and  "sailed,"  "bold"  and  "dis- 
tinct," and  "glow  "and   "light  up."     [6.] 

{e)  Show  from  the  derivation,  the  exact 
meaning  of  "  dismembered"  and  "  perfect." 

[6.] 

(/)  What  characteristics  of  Irving's  style 
are  here  exemplified?      [6.] 


6.  Write   concise,    critical,  and    explana- 
tory notes  on  the  following  passages :  * 
[a)    The  Knight  of  Snowdoun,  James  Fitz- 
James  ; 
Lord  of  a  barren  heritage. 
Which  his  brave  sires  from  age  to  age. 
By  their   good   swords   had  held    with 

toil  ; 
His  sire  had  fallen  in  such  turmoil, 
And  he,  God  wot,  was   forced  to  stand 
Oft  for  his  right  with  blade  in  hand.    [7.] 
{b)    And  thus  an  airy  point  he  won, 

Where,  gleaming  wi  h  the  setting  sun, 
One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  rolled. 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay. 
With  promontory,  creek  and  bay, 
And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 
Floated  amid  the  livelier  light. 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand 
To  sentinel  enchanted  land.      [18.] 

{c)  The  rocks  presented  a  high,  impene- 
trable wall,  over  which  the  torrent  came 
tumbling  in  a  sheet  of  feathery  foam,  and 
fell  into  a  broad,  deep  basin,  black  from  the 
shadows  of  the  surrounding  forest.  Here, 
then,  poor  Rip  was  brought  to  a  stand.  He 
again  called  and  whistled  after  his  dog  ;  he 
was  only  answered  by  the  cawing  of  a  flock 
of  idle  crows,  sporting  high  in  air  about  a 
dry  tree  that  overhung  a  sunny  precipice  ; 
and  who,  secure  in  their  elevation,  seemed 
to  look  down  and  scofif  at  the  poor  man's 
perplexities.      [7., 


Third  and  Second  Class. 

BOOK-KEEPING. 

Exa7niner—Coxne\\\is  Donovan,  M.A. 

1.  What  is  meant  by:  Assets?  Bonded 
Goods?  Debenture?  Good  Will?  Lien? 
Mortgage?  Power  of  Attorney?  Staple 
Goods?     Usury?     Voucher?     [10.] 

2.  {a)  Briefly  state  the  essential  requisites 
of  a  Promissory  Note.     [12.] 

{b)  Brown  gives  Blark  his  note  at  4  mos. 
from  to-day  for  $150,  negotiable  and  payable 
at  bank.  Write  the  note,  dating  it  from 
Toronto.      [7+5.] 

♦  In  answering  this  question,  the  candidate  will 
be  expected  to  explain  and  comment  on  the  chief 
difficulties  only,  and  to  point  out  any  blemishes 
and  develop  any  beauties  of  thought  or  expression. 
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3.  Journalize  : — 

{a)  Commenced  business  with  cash  $1,000, 
merchandize  $1,000,  notes  against  sundry 
persons  $500. 

(3)  Bought  of  John  Jones  for  cash,  tallow 
worth  $160,  and  immediately  sold  it  for 
$140. 

(c)  The  Dominion  Bank  has  discounted 
my  note  against  Harris  for  $1,000  ;  discount 
$17.50,  cash  received  $982.50. 

{d)  Said  my  house  and  lot  to  Green  for 
$2,500.  Received  in  payment  cash  $1,000, 
merchandize  $500 ;  balance  to  remain  on 
account. 

{e)  Consigned  to  Henry  &  Co.,  Montreal, 
goods  to  be  sold  on  my  account,  invoiced 
$645.  Paid  freight  on  same  in  cash  $36.50, 
and  gave  my  note  for  insurance  on  do. 
$19.35.      [20.] 

4.  Classify  the  foregoing  accounts  accord- 
ing as  they  are  "  Resources  and  Liabilities," 
or  "  Losses  and  Gains."      [6.] 

5    Post  all  the  items  in  No.  3.      [18.] 
6.   State  the  object,  and  briefly  describe 
tl'.e  process,  of  closing  the  Ledger.      [9.] 


ORTHOEPY   AND    PRINCIPLES    OF    READING. 

Examiner — J.  Dearness. 

1.  Be  good,  dear  child,  and  let  who  will  be 

clever  ; 
Do  noble  things,  not  dream  them  all 

clay  long  ; 
And  so  make  life,  death,  and   that  vast 

forever, 
One  grand  sweet  song. 

Copy  this  stanza  : — 

{a)  marking  the  pauses,  longer  and  shorter, 
I  and  I  respectively;  and     [5.] 

{b)  underlining  the  emphatic  words.      [5.] 

(c)  Give  reasons  for  the  pauses  and  the 
emphasis  in  the  second  line.      [8.] 

2.  Abou  Ben  Adhem — may  his  tribe  increase ! 
Awoke  one  night  from  a  deep  dream  of 

peace. 
And    saw    within   the   moonlight    in   his 

room, 
Making  it  rich,  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 
An  angel,  writing  in  a  book  of  gold. 

(a)  With  what  quality  or  tone  of  voice 
should  this  be  read?      [2.] 

{b)  How  should  the  connection  between 
"saw"  and  "angel"  be  shown?     [4.] 
3 


3.  Shy.   Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and 
oft,  I 

In  the  Rialto,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  moneys  and  my  usances: 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug  ; 
For  sufferance  is  the    badge    of  all   our 
tribe.  5 

You  call  me  misbeliever,  cut-throat,  dog. 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  mine  own. 
Well,  then,  it  now  appears  you  need  my 

help : 
Go  to,  then  ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you 
say,  10 

Shylock,  we  ~vould  have  moneys  :  you  say 

so  ; 
You  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my 

beard, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold  :   moneys  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I   say  to  you  ?     Should  I 
not  say,  15 

Rath  a  dog  money  ?  is  it  possible 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  1  or 
Shall  I  bend  low,  and  in  a  bondman's  key, 
With  bated  breath  and  whispering  humble- 
ness. 

Say  this, —  20 

Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last. 
You  spurn" d  me  such  a  day  ;  another  time 
You  caird  me  dog  ;  ani  for  these  courtesies 
I'' II  lend  you  thus  much  moneys  J 
{a)  To  what  predominant  feelings  or  pas- 
sions should  expression  be  given  in  reading 
this  passage  ?     How  may  they  be  expressed  ? 

[5] 

[b)  Distinguish  between  Pitch  and  Force, 
and  show  where  they  should  be  varied  in 
reading  this  passage.      [8.] 

(c)  Give  directions  as  to  the  reading  of :  I. 
5,  "Well  then,"  1.  9;  "Go  to,"  1.  10; 
"  You,"  1.  12  ;  and  lines  16  and  17.    [4X  2.] 

[d)  Mark  the  inflection  of  "  Antonio,"  1.  i  ; 
"Shylock,"  1.  II;  "say,"  1.  15;  "or,"  1. 
17;  "this,"  1.  20;  "day,"  1.  22;  "dog," 
1.  23  ;  "  moneys,"  1.  24.      [8,] 

(e)  Illustrate  Stress   by  reference    to  line 

13-      :3.] 

4.  Divide  the  following  words  into  syl- 
lables, and  mark  the  quantity  of  the  vowels, 
and  the  accent : — gaberdine,  ducats,  Wednes- 
day, dynamite,  trichina,  menengitis,  gladio- 
lus.     [10.] 

5.  What  is  the  sound  of : 
(a)  71  in  column,  blue,  rule. 

{b)  th  in  with,  withe,  beneath.     [5.] 
Count  fifty  marks  a  full  paper. 
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DICTATION. 

Examiner — Cornelius  Donovan,  M.A. 

Note  for  the  Presiding  Examiner. 
— This  paper  is  not  to  be  seen  by  the  candi- 
dates. It  is  to  be  read  to  them  three  times — 
first,  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  reading,  they 
simply  paying  attention,  to  catch  the  drift  of 
the  passage  ;  second,  slowly,  the  candidate 
writing;  third,  for  review.     Value,  50. 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  me,  in  revising  my 
volumes,  to  observe  how  much  paper  is 
wasted  in  confutation.  Whoever  considers 
the  revolutions  of  learning,  and  the  various 
questions  of  greater  or  less  importanc  •,  upon 
which  wit  and  reason  have  exercised  their 
powers,  must  lament  the  unsuccessfulness  of 
inquiry,  and  the  slow  advances  of  truth,  when 
he  reflects  that  a  great  part  of  the  labour  of 
every  writer  is  only  the  destruction  of  those 
who  v^-ent  before  him.  The  first  care  of  the 
builder  of  a  new  system  is  to  demolish  the 
fabrics  which  are  standing.  The  chief  de- 
sire of  him  that  comments  an  author  is  to 
show  how  much  other  commentators  have 
corrupted  and  obscured  him.  The  opinions 
prevalent  in  one  age,  as  truths  above  the 
reach  of  controversy,  are  confuted  and  re- 
jected in  another,  and  rise  again  to  recep- 
tion in  remoter  times.  Thus,  the  human 
mind  is  kept  in  motion  without  progress. 
Thus,  sometimes,  truth  and  error,  and  some- 
times, contrarieties  of  error,  take  each  other's 
place  by  reciprocal  invasion.  The  tide  of 
seeming  knowledge,  which  is  poured  over 
one  generation,  retires  and  leaves  another 
naked  and  barren ;  the  sudden  meteors  of 
intelligence,  which,  for  a  while,  appear  to 
shoot  their  beams  into  the  region  of  ob- 
scurity, on  a  sudden  withdraw  their  lustre, 
and  leave  mortals  again  to  grope  their  way. 


Examiner — J.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D. 

I.  Illustrate  by  means  of  pencil  drawings 
— no  rulers  to  be  used ;  distances  to  be 
judged  by  the  aid  of  the  eye  alone  : — 

(a)  A  reverse  curve  with  both  upper  and 
lower  parts  ovoid  in  character,  base  of  re- 
verse curve  3  inches  long  and  upright,  bases 
of  the  two  parts  of  the  curve,  proportioned 
as  I  to  2.      [2.] 


(b)  Three  parallel  straight  lines  i^  inches 
long,  in  left  oblique  position,  lines  about  ^ 
of  an  inch  apart.      [2.] 

[c)  A  perpendicular,  to  a  right  oblique 
line,  each  about  i  inch  long.      [2.] 

{d)  A  square,  of  2  inches  side,  resting  on 
one  of  its  angles  (corners),  with  one  of  its 
diagonals  upright.      [4.] 

[e)  An  oval  with  diametejrs  in  the  pro- 
portion of  I  to  2  inches,  the  longer  diameter, 
in  the  left  oblique  position,  making  an  angle 
of  about  45  degrees  with  a  horizontal.      [5.] 

(/)  An  upright  view  of  a  cone,  with  base 
above  the  line  of  sight,  altitude  2  inches  ; 
horizontal  diameter  of  base  i  inch.      [5.] 

[g)  A  water  bottle  in  an  upright  position, 
with  neck  based  upon  a  square  of  ^  inch 
side;  body  based  upon  a  circle  ab  ut  i^ 
inches  in  diameter — apply  the  reverse  curve 
in  the  outline  of  the  sides  of  the  stand  or 
pedestal  on  which  the  body  of  the  bottle 
rests.     No  perspective  effect  required.     [8.] 

2.  Draw,  in  freehand  perspective,  no 
rulers  to  be  used  : 

(a)  A  rectangular  block  4  inches  long.  3 
inches  wide  and  I  inch  thick,  standing  upon 
one  end,  to  the  left  of  the  spectator  and 
below  the  line  of  sight,  and  having  the  rect- 
angular face  3  by  4  inches  parallel  with  the 
picture  plane.  Divide  the  block  into  cubes 
showing  all  the  ed.es  of  each  cube.      [14.] 

(b)  A  rectangular  box,  about  2  inches  long, 
I  inch  wide  and  J  inch  high,  placed  to  the 
left  of  spectator  and  below  the  line  of  sight, 
with  the  end  parallel  with  picture  plane. 
The  lid  is  hinged  on  the  upper  left  receding 
ed^e,  and  is  opened  at  an  angle  of  about 
30  degrees  with  the  upper  horizontal  edge  of 
the  end.     [14.] 

(c)  A  book  2  inches  long,  i  inch  wide  and 
\  inch  thick,  placed  with  back  towards  ob- 
server in  an  upright  position,  to  the  left  of 
him,  and  above  the  line  of  .>.ight.     [4.] 

3.  Draw  geometric  views  (no  perspective 
effect)  of  the  back,  side  and  end  of  the  book 
above  mentioned.  Connect  the  views  by 
dotted  lines.  Assume  the  thickness  of  the 
boards  of  the  book-cover  to  be  about  ^V  of 
an  inch.     No  rulers  to  be  used.     [5.] 

4.  Construct  a  square  2  inches  to  a  side  ; 
on  its  left  upright  side,  as  base,  construct  an 
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equilateral  triangle  ;  within  the  triangle  in- 
scribe a  circle  ;  bisect  the  lower  horizontal 
side  of  the  square,  and  from  this  point  of 
bisection  drop  a  perpendicular  3  inches  long 
and  divide  the  perpendicular  into  seven 
equal  parts.  Show  the  construction  through- 
out.    [10.] 

This  may  be  done  either  with  or  without 
compasses  and  ruler. 


Third  Class. 

HISTORY. 

Examiner — Jas.  F.  White. 

1.  Write  a  clear  and  concise  account  of 
the  inhabitants  of  England  before  and  when 
th'i  Romans  arrived.  What  traces  of  the 
presence  and  influence  of  the  Romans  are 
still  to  be  recognized  there  ?     [7  4-  6.  ] 

2.  Mention  the  leading  features  of  the 
Feudal  System.  Explain  the  causes  of  its 
decay  in  England.     [5  +  8.] 

3.  Narrate  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
the  assembling  of  the  first  English  House  of 
Commons.  Show  how  the  country  had 
previously  been  governed.     [6+  10.] 

4.  When  and  by  what  means  did  parts  of 
France  come  under  English  rule  ?  S'ate  how 
they  were  severally  lost.     [7  +  7.] 

5.  What  was  the  conditi  m  of  Education 
and  of  Literature  in  England  under  the 
Tudors?     [8.1 

Name  the  great  English  authors  of  that 
period  and  give  some  account  of  their  writ- 
ings.    [8  ] 

6  Explain  clearly  what  is  meant  by  Re- 
sponsible Government.  Give  the  history  of 
its  establishment  in  Canada.     [13  ] 

7.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  Quebec  Act, 
Abolition  of  Seigniorial  Tenures,  Seculariza- 
tion of  Clergy  Reserves,  Expulsion  of  the 
Acadians,  Treaty  of  Washington.  [15  (3 
each)  ] 

PHYSICS. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 

I.  Define  matter,  body,  solid,  liquid,  gas. 

What  is  meant  by  saying  that  ice,  water 

and  steam  are  three  states  of  one  and  the 


same  substance?     What  is  the  chief  deter- 
mining condition  of  each  state  ?     [14.] 

2.  Define  mass,  volume  and  density,  and 
state  the  relation  that  holds  among  them. 

How  is  the  mass  of  a  b  )dy  generally 
measured? 

A  body  loses  in  weight  as  it  is  carried 
from  a  high  to  a  low  latitude  ;  what  eflfect 
has  this  on  its  mass?  If  the  body  were  to 
increase  in  volume  while  it  lost  in  weight 
through  removal  towards  the  equator  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  its  mass  and  what  on 
its  density?     [20  ] 

3.  Define  force  and  energy,  clearly  distin- 
guishing between  them. 

"  If  it  requires  a  strong  force  to  set  a  body 
in  motion,  it  requires  also  a  strong  force  to 
stop  it." — (Stewart,  p.  4.)  Show  that  this 
is  not  true. 

If  a  body  having  a  velocity  of  60  feet  per 
second  be  acted  upon  by  no  force  whatever, 
what  will  be  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  5 
seconds?     [12.] 

4.  What  is  the  cause  of  sound  ?  By  what 
experiments  could  you  prove  this?     [lo.] 

5.  "Rapidly  mix  some  melting  ice  or 
some  snow  and  some  talt  together,  the  mix- 
ture is  colder  than  melting  ice."  What  is 
the  reason  of  this?     [9.] 

6.  How  can  you  magnify  a  near  object  ? 
(Illustrate  your  explanation  by  a  drawing.) 

How  can  you  magnify  a  distant  object? 
[10.]  

Third  and  Second  Class, 

MENTAL   ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner — J.  J.  Tilley. 

Six  questions  will  be  considered  a  full 
paper.     Value  12^  each. 

1.  When  gold  is  at  a  premium  of  33 J  per 
cent,  find  the  value  of  $20  currency. 

2.  Find  the  interest  on  $600  for  5  years 
8^  months  at  8  per  cent,  per  annum. 

3.  Find  the  price  of  the  carpet  32  inches 
wide,  at  $1  33i  per  yard,  which  will  cover  a 
room  24  feet  long  and  21  feet  wide. 

4.  A  mixture  of  tea  at  40  cents  and  60 
cents  a  pound,  sold  at  80  cents  a  pound  and 
gave  a  profit  of  663  per  cent.  In  what  pro- 
portion was  the  tea  mixed  ? 
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5.  A.,  B.  and  C  agree  to  build  50  rods  of 
fence  for  $120.  After  building  20  rods 
together  A.  quit,  after  building  40  rods  B. 
quit,  and  C.  completed  the  job ;  how  should 
the  money  be  divided  ? 

6.  I  sell  goods  at  twice  their  cost  ;  if  they 
had  cost  $30  more  the  same  selling  price 
would  have  given  a  profit  of  only  60  per 
cent.     Find  the  co-t. 

7.  A  person  performed  a  journey  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  of  speed  ;  if  he  had  travelled  a  mile 
an  hour  faster  he  would  have  accomplished 
the  journey  in  |  of  the  time ;  but,  if  he  had 
travelled  a  mile  an  hour  less,  he  would  have 
been  4  hours  longer  on  the  road.  Find  the 
length  of  the  journey. 


COMPOSITION. 
Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

1.  Write  sentences  illustrating  clearly  the 
difference  between  : — ability,  capacity  ;  con- 
voke, convene  ;  crime,  vice  ;  bring,  fetch  ; 
hope,  expect;  counsel,  council;  hanged, 
hung.     [21.] 

2.  Correct  the  following  : — 

(a)  By  this  means  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
time  from  Europe  will  be  lessened  two  days. 

[5] 

(b)  It  was  him  that  Horace  Walpole 
called  a  man  who  never  made  a  bad  figure 
but  as  an  author.     [5.] 

(r)  In  Jeremy  Taylor  we  find  some  of  th^ 
best  examples  of  long  sentences  which  are  at 
once  clear  and  logical.     L5-] 

[d]  The  vice  of  covetousness  of  all  others 
enters  deepest  into  the  soul.     [3] 

[e)  Observers  who  have  recently  investi- 
gated this  point  do  not  all  agree.     [3  ] 

(/)  Shakespeare  the  noblest  name  in  lit- 
erature, was  born  at  Stratford.     [3.] 

5.  Write  out  in  the  form  of  indirect  nar. 
ration  the  substance  of  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

"Fair  dreams  are  these,"  the  maiden  cried 
(Light  was  her  accent,  yet  she  sighed), 
"  Yet  is  this  mossy  rock  lo  me 
Worth  splendid  chair  and  canopy  ; 
Nor  would  my  footsteps  spring  more  gay 
In  courtly  dince  than  blithe  strathspey, 
Nor  hall  so  pleased  mine  ear  incline 
To  royal  minstrel's  lay  as  thine. 


And  then  for  suitors  proud  and  high, 
To  bend  before  my  conquering  eye, 
Thou,  flattering  bard  !  thyself  wilt  say, 
That  grim  Sir  Roderick  owns  its  sway. 
The  Saxon  scourge,  Clan- Alpine's  pride, 
The  terror  of  Loch  Lomond's  side. 
Would,  at  my  suit,  thou  know'st,  delay 
A  Lennox  foray — for  a  day." —    [25] 

6.  Write  a  short  descriptive  essay  on  one 
of  the  following  subjects  : —     [30  ] 
(a)  Autumn  in  Ontario. 
{b)  An  out-door  sport. 
{c)  School-life. 
{d)  The  discovery  of  Americi. 


Third  Class. 


ARITHMETIC. 


Examiner — J.  J,  Tilley. 

1.  Define  : — Prime  number,  factor,  com- 
mon multiple,  discount,  exchange.     [5.] 

Draw  a  diagram  showing  that  there  must 
be  30J  sq.  yds.  in  a  sq.  rod,  if  the  linear  rod 
contains  5 J  yards.     [4.] 

2.  A  merchant  bought  124  yds.  of  cloth  at 
$3.62^  per  yd,,  and  87^  yds.  at  $4.12^  per 
yd.  At  what  price  per  yd.  must  he  sell  the 
whole  to  realize  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.? 

Ans.  »4-S9ii!-     [15] 

3.  Simplify  the  following  and  give  the 
result  in  £,  s.  d.  : — 

§  (3'3+i'25)  of  ii"!  +  iof 


1-125- Jof  i§ 


•16 


(gs-  +  — -d. 
2 '09 


Ans.  £2  ip.  ^d.  fij.     [15.] 

4.  A  farmer  sold  two  loads  of  wheat,  in 
all  no  bushels  for  I94.9S.  One  load  was 
sold  at  97  cts.  per  bushel,  and  the  other  at 
72  cts.  per  bushel.  How  many  bushels  were 
there  in  each  load?     Ans.  4^,  63.     [15.] 

5.  A  merchant  bought  cloth  at  $2  per  yd. 
and  sold  the  whole  at  a  profit  of  $120 ;  had 
he  sold  it  at  20  per  cent,  less  he  would  have 
lost  I96.     How  many  yds.  did  he  buy? 

Ans.  240  yds.     [15.] 

6.  What  will  be  the  cost  of  insuring  a 
property  worth  147,580  at  the  rate  of  ^  of  i 
per  cent.,  so  that  in  case  of  loss  the  owner 
may  recover  both  the  value  of  the  property 
and  the  premium  paid  ?     Ans.  $420.     [15] 
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7.  Divide  §4,941  among  A,  B  and  C,  so 
that  nine  months'  interest  on  A's  share  at  3^ 
per  cent,  per  annum,  nine  months'  interest 
on  E's  share  at  3I  per  cent.,  and  nine 
months'  interest  on  C's  share  at  4I  per 
cent,  may  all  be  equal.    Ans.  f  iSai,  81.701, 

«i,4i7l-     [I5-] 

8.  I  owe  a  man  $850  and  give  him  my 
note  at  90  days ;  what  must  be  the  face  of 
the  note  to  pay  the  exact  sum,  if  discounted 
at   \\   per  cent,  a  month    (bank  discount)? 

Ans.  »88i.874.     [15.] 

9.  A  and  B  engage  in  trade.  A  invests 
$6,000  and  at  the  end  of  5  months  with- 
draws a  certain  sum,  B  invests  $4,000  and 
at  the  end  of  7  months  |6,ooo  more.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  A's  gain  is  $5,800  and 
B's  is  $7,800  Find  the  amount  A  with- 
drew.    Ans.  $4,000.     [15.] 

10.  (i)  If  a  brick  8  inches  long  4  inches 
wide  and  2  inches  thick  weighs  5  lbs.,  what 
will  be  the  weight  of  a  brick  of  the  same 
material  16  inches  long,  8  inches  wide  and 
4  inches  thick?     Ans.  40  lbs.     [9.] 

(2)  The  top  of  a  ladder  reaches  to  the  top 
of  a  wall  when  its  foot  is  at  a  distance  of 
10  ft.  from  the  bottom  of  the  wall,  but  if  the 
foot  of  the  ladder  be  drawn  4  ft.  farther  from 
the  wall  the  top  of  the  ladder  will  reach  a 
point  2  ft.  below  the  top  of  the  wall.  Find 
the  length  of  the  ladder.    ^«i-.  26.92  ft.  [12.] 


Third  Class. 

ALGEBRA. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 

1.  Simplify 

a"^  +  b"^  +  c"^  -  [a  -  b  +  c)(a -\- b  -  c)  . 

-I^b-c  +  a)[b+c-a)  -  {c -a  +  b)  (c  +  a  -  b). 
Ans.   2  {a-^+b'^+c^ -bc-ca-ab).     [8.] 

2.  Divide  a* +b*+c* -2b'c'' -za^c"" 

-2a^6^  by  a^  +b^  -c*  -  2ab. 
Ans.  a^  +  b^  -  c""  -  2ab.     [8.] 

3.  Multiply  ^''-^-Jt'^-t'  +  j;-' -  I  byjr^  +  i. 
Ans.  X"  +2x"-^  +  x"'-'^  +  x'^  -  I.     [8.] 

4.  Find  the  factors  of 

a2  _  ^2  4-^2  _  (/2  +  2ac  -  2bd. 
Ans.  (a^b^c^d){a-b-^c-d).     [8.] 

5.  Find  the  factors  of 

{a  +  bY-{b-cY^{c^aY. 
Ans.  2{a^c)[a-vb).     [8.] 


6.   Simplify 


I  2  I 

X       X  +  C       X  +  2C 


Ans. 


■3^ 


[12] 


X       X  +  C       X+2C        A-  +  3<,- 

7.  Find  the  value  of  x  that  will  satisfy  the 
equation  »i(x  -  m)  +  n(x  -  «)  =  2tnn. 

Ans.  x=:m  +  n.     [10.] 

8.  Determine  x  given 
4\(x-a)(x-b)-{x-c){x-d)} 

^{d-c-Y-(b-aY.     [12.] 

9.  Solve  the  simultaneous  equations 

I       2 


Ans. 


I  —  1 


[12.] 


X      y 

x  +  2y  —  xy. 

10.  A  drover  bought  12  oxen  and  20  sheep 

for  $1340  ;  he  afterwards  bought   10   oxen 

and  26  sheep  for  an  equal  sum,  paying  $8 

each  more  for  the  oxen  and  $3  each  more 

for  the  sheep.     What  was  the  price  per  ox 

and  what  the  price  per  sheep  of  the  first  lot  ? 

Ans.  $100  and  $7.     [14.] 


Examiner — ^J.  Dearness. 

NOTK. — Symbols,  except  of  operation, 
may  be  employed.  Use  capital  letters  on 
the  diagrams.  It  is  recommended  that  every 
step  in  the  demonstration  should  begin  on  a 
new  line. 

1.  What  is  a  postulate ?     [3.] 

The  postulates  permit  or  ask  for  the  use 
of  the  ruler  and  compass ;  with  what  limita- 
tions?    [3.] 

To  what  class  of  "Propositions"  do  the 
axioms  and  the  postulates  respectively  corre- 
spond?    [3.] 

2.  "A  theorem  consists  of  the  hypothesis 
and  predicate,  and  requires  demonstration." 
Explain  this  statement  by  reference  to  two 
propositions,  one  of  them  being  ' '  The  greater 
side  of  every  triangle  is  opposite  to  the 
greater  angle."     (I.  18.)     [8.] 

3.  Draw  a  straight  line  at  right  angles  to 
a  given  straight  line  from  a  given  point  in 
the  same.     (I.  11.)      [10.] 

4.  In  the  preceding,  given  the  point  at 
the  end  of  the  line,  draw  a  line  at  right 
angles  without  producing  the  given  line. 
(Apply  I.  32.)     [10.] 
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5.  If  from  the  ends  of  a  side  of  a  triangle 
there  be  drawn  two  straight  lines  to  a  point 
within  the  triangle,  these  shall  be  less  than 
the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle  but  shall 
contain  a  greater  angle.     (I.  21.)     [12.] 

6.  In  the  preceding  let  ABC  be  the  given 
triangle,  D  the  given  point  within  it,  and 
AD,  CD  the  lines  drawn  to  D,  show  that 
the  angle  ADC  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
angles  ABC,  BAD  and  BCD.     [10.] 

7.  The  complements  of  the  parallelograms 
which  are  about  the  diagonals  of  any  par- 
allelogram are  equal  to  one  another.       (I. 

3-)    [10.] 

8.  If  the  square  described  upon  one  of  the 
sides  of  a  triangle  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
the  squares  described  upon  the  other  two 
sides  of  it,  the  angle  contained  by  these  two 
sides  is  a  right  angle.     (I.  48.)     [12.] 

9.  Prove  the  correctness  of  these    rules : 
The  area  of  a  trapezoid  is  equal  to  half  the 

product  of  its  altitude  by  the  sum  of  its  par- 
allel sides. 

The  area  of  a  rhombus  is  equal  to  half  the 
product  of  its  diagonals.     [12.] 

10.  If  a  perpendicular  [AD)  be  drawn 
from  the  vertex  [A)  to  the  base  (BC)  of  a 
triangle  (or  the  base  produced),  then  shall 
the  sum  of  the  squares  on  AB  and  DC  be 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  ^C  and 
BD.     [10.] 


JUNE  EXAMINATIONS.  1885. 

High  School  Entrance. 

HISTORY. 

Examiner — ^John  Seath,  B.A. 

Note.— 75  marks  constitute  a  full  paper. 
A  maximum  of  15  marks  may  also  be  allowed 
for  composition,  and  of  5  for  writing  and 
neatness. 

1.  Give  an  account  of  the  coming  of  the 
English  into  Britain.     [10.] 

2.  State  the  causes  and  results  of  the  Wars 
of  the  Roses.     [10.] 

3.  Show  that  Elizabeth's  reign  marked  the 
beginning  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  Eng- 

d.     [10.] 

4.  Outline  the  course  of  the  English  Revo- 
lution, stating  its  causes  and  its  results.     [10.] 


5.  Sketch  the  career  of  William  Pitt,  the 
elder.  Describe  the  condition  of  England 
when  he  was  at  the  head  of  her  affairs. 
[6  +  6] 

6.  Name  the  wars  of  England  which 
directly  concerned  her  North  American 
colonies.  Give  an  account  of  any  one  of 
them.     [5  +  8.] 

7.  Show  the  truth  of  the  statement  that 
England  and  Canada  are  now  governed  by 
the  people.  Show  also  that  this  has  not 
always     been    the     condition     of    matters. 

[5+15-] 

8.  What  makes  an  event  or  a  person  im- 
portant in  the  history  of  a  nation  ?  Why  is 
each  of  the  following  important  in  the 
history  of  the  English  nation  : — Hampden, 
Henry  VIII,  Wilberforce,  Chaucer,  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  and  the  French  Revolution. 
[3  +  6x2=15.] 


COMPOSITION. 
Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

Note. — 70  marks  constitute  a  full  paper, 
A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  also  be  allowed 
for  neatness  and  writing. 

1.  Combine  the  following  elements  so  as 
to  form  complex  sentences  : — 

(a)  Parrots  abound  in  the  forests  of  South 
America.  In  these  forests  there  is  summer 
all  the  year  round.  In  these  forests  the 
leaves  are  always  green.  In  these  forests  the 
flowers  are  always  blooming. 

[b)  The  bison  is  found  in  North  America. 
The  bison  is  also  found  in  the  northern  parts 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  In  America  the  bison 
is  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called  the 
buffalo.     [16.] 

2.  Express  in  your  own  words  the  meaning 
of  the  following  : — 

{a)  I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man  ; 
Who  dares  do  more,  is  none. 

{b)  All  alone  by  the  side  of  a  pool 
A  tall  man  sat  on  a  three-legged  stool, 
Kicking  his  heels  on  the  dewy  sod. 
And  putting  together  his  reel  and  his  rod. 

[c)  Only  in  sleep  shall  I  behold  that  dark  eye 

glancing  bright  ; 
Only  in  sleep  shall  hear  again  that  step  so 

firm  and  light ; 
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And  when  I  raise  my  dreaming  arm  to  check 

or  cheer  thy  speed, 
Then  must  I,  starting,  wake  to  feel — thou'rt 

sold,  my  Arab  steed.     [28.] 

3.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  describing 
how  you  spent  Arbour  day,  or  the  Queen's 
birthday.     [15] 

4.  Correct  the  following  : — 
(a)  He  is  seldom  or  ever  here. 

(<J)   Has  either  of  your  three  friends  arrived? 

(^•)  I  shall  neither  depend  on  you  nor  on 
him. 

(d)  Neither  riches  nor  beauty  furnish  peace 
and  contentment. 

(if)  Our  mutual  friend  arrived  yesterday. 

(/)  The  winter  has  not  been  as  severe  as 
we  expected  it  to  have  been.     [17.] 

5.  Expand  the  following  sentence  into  a 
paragraph  : — 

William  Tell,  the  Swiss  patriot,  having 
pierced  with  an  arrow  the  apple  placed  (for 
a  mark)  upon  his  son's  head  by  the  Austrian 
tyrant,  dropped  a  second  arrow  ;  and  being 
asked  its  purpose,  replied  that  it  should  have 
found  the  tyrant's  heart,  if  he  had  harmed 
his  son.      '14] 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 

Note.  — 100  marks  constitute  a  full  paper. 
A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  also  be  allowed 
for  neatness  and  writing. 

1.  (l)  Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle 
peace, 

To  silence  envious  tongues. 

(2)  In  Islington  there  was  a  man 

Of  whom  the  world  might  say 
That  still  a  godly  race  he  ran — 
Whene'er  he  went  to  pray.  ' 

{a)  Classify  each  of  the  foregoing  sentences. 

[4.: 

(3)  Classify  each  of  the  clauses  (or  pro- 
positions).    [2x5=10] 

(c)  Analyze  the  predicate  of  (i).     [4.] 

(d)  Parse  each  of  the  italicized  words. 
[2x8  =  16.] 

2.  Government,  Person,  Number,  Mood. 
Explain  the  meaning,  or  meanings,  of  each 

of  the  foregoing  terms,  illustrating  your 
answer  by  reference  to  the  following  sen- 
tence : — 

Thou  shalt  see  him.     [S.] 


3.  Construct  sentences  to  show  that  each 
of  the  following  words  may  be  used  as  dif- 
ferent parts  of  speech  :  — 

where,  iron,  English,  no.      [8.] 

4.  Pluralize — 

sheep,  fish,  cargo,  negro,  Mr.,  Madam,  Miss, 
money.     [8.] 

5.  Give  the  other  gender  forms  of — 
Governess,  hunter,  murdertx,  iintch,  author, 

calf.     [6.] 

6.  Write  out  the  verbs  in  the  following 
sentence,  giving  the  reason  in  each  case  for 
your  classification  : — 

Having  risen  I  went  to  the  window  where 
he  had  been,  and  I  saw  him  try  to  jump  off 
ajter  speaking  to  the  condtictor.      '6.'\ 

7.  Give  the  other  principal  parts  of — 

done,  sung,  singe,  spread.     [6.] 

8.  Express  in  as  many  ways  as  you  can 
different  degrees  of  each  of  the  following  : — 

handsome,  magnificent,  best,  badly.      [8.] 

9.  Distinguish — 

The  crowd  was  in  the  street  and  The 
crowd  were  in  the  street.  Thou  art  my  friend 
and  You  are  my  friend,  You  will  write  and 
You  shall  write,  "John's  and  James's  book 
and  John  and  James's  booh,  and  He  divided 
it  among  them  and  He  divided  it  between 
them.  '  [2  X  5  =  10.] 

10.  Correct,  where  neces.^ary,  the  follow- 
ing, giving  the  reason  in  each  case  : — 

(a)  What  kind  of  a  person  is  your  teacher  ? 

(b)  Every  one  should  be  guided  by  their 
own  consciences. 

{c)  I  had  no  idea  but  what  he  had  been 
and  gone  and  done  it. 

(d)  He  comes  when  more  than  one  is 
present. 

(e)  So  much  grace  and  beauty  are  seldom 
seen. 

(J)  Her  intelligence  as  well  as  her  beauty 
surprises  me. 

[g)  I  hoped  to  have  seen  him. 

[h)  The  fire  burns  bright. 

[i)  Not  only  Persia  but  all  Asia  felt  his 
power. 

(/)  You  wouldn't  hardly  think  so.   [3x10- 

=  30-] 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Examiner—].  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

Note. — lOo  marks  constitute  a  full  paper. 
A  maximum  of  5  m3.rks  may  be  added  for 
neatness  and  writing. 

1.  Express  in  words  :— 17089653  005904, 
$705-637,  and  MDCCCLXXXV.     [9.] 

2.  Simplify  : — 

;^I5  10s.  2d. 

i.  (3i  +  9i^)  -  h  of -— 

i6s.  2d.       [8.] 

3.  Find  the  value  of  17.654  +  4.835  + 
6.408      [12]. 

4.  Make  out  a  bill  of  the  following 
goods : — 

23  yds.  cotton  @  lie. ;  13  yds.  gingham  @ 
23c.  ;  25yds.  flannel®  37c.  ;  \%\  yds.  tweed 
@  $1.50  ;  12^  yds.  serge  @  $1.75  ;  6J  yds. 
broadcloth  @  $4-50.     [16.] 

5.  A  merchant  purchases  sugar  at  $7.50 
per  cwt  ;  at  what  price  per  lb.  must  he  sell 
it  in  order  to  gain  10  %  ?     [10.] 

6.  Find  the  simple  interest  on  $167.00  for 
3  yrs.  9  mos.  at  7%  per  annum.     [12.] 

7.  In  what  time  will  any  sum  of  money 
double  itself  at  6  %  simple  interest  ?     [10.] 

8.  $1200  is  to  be  divided  between  two 
persons,  A  &  B,  so  that  A's  share  is  to  B's 
share  as  2  to  7.      [12.] 

9.  At  what  two  times  between  three  and 
four  o'clock  are  the  hands  of  a  watch  equally 
distant  from  the  figure  III.  ?     [16.] 

10.  A  man  having  $720  spends  a  part  of 
it,  and  afterwards  received  7^  times  as  much 
as  he  spent  ;  he  then  had  $1305.  How 
much  did  he  spend?     [15.] 

GEOGRAPHY. 
Examiner — J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

Note. — 75  marks  constitute  a  full  paper. 
A  maximum  of  5  marks  may  ali-o  be  allowed 
for  neatness  and  writing. 

1.  Define  equator,  tropic,  horizon,  glacier, 
water-shed.     [5.] 

2.  What  and  where  are  the  following : 
Prince  Albert,  Callender,  Soudan,  Khartoum, 
Herat,  Cyprus,  Quito.  Battleford  ?     [16.] 

3.  Name  the  principal  cities  and  towns  of 
Ontario  (a)  on  the  main  line  of  the  Grand 


Trunk  Railway,  {b)  on  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway.     [14.] 

4.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  western 
peninsula  of  Ontario,  and  on  it  indicate  the 
principal  rivers,  cities,  and  towns.     [16.] 

5.  Name  two  of  the  principal  productions 
of  each  of  the  provinces  of  Canada.     [10.] 

6.  Trace  the  chain  of  the  great  Canadian 
lakes  and  the  course  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  rivers.     [12.] 

7.  State  the  boundaries  of  the  following 
countries: — Egypt,  Russia,  France,  Brazil, 
United  States  of  America.      [17.] 


ORTHOGRAPHY  AND  ORTHOEPY. 

Examiner—].  E.  Hodgson,  M.A. 

Note. — 25  of  the  50  minutes  allowed  for 
this  subject  are  to  be  allotted  to  A,  which  is 
to  be  read  to  the  candidates  three  times.  At 
the  end  of  25  minutes,  the  Presiding  Ex- 
aminer will  distribute  B  among  the  candi- 
dates, who  will,  after  writing  their  answers, 
fold  them  and  hand  them  in  with  their  work 
under  A. 

A. 

With  the  instinct  of  despotism  he  had  seen 
that  the  real  danger  which  menaced  the  new 
monarch,  lay  in  the  tradition  of  the  English 
Parliament;  and  though  Henry  had  thrice 
called  together  the  houses  to  supply  the  ex- 
penses of  his  earlier  struggles  with  France, 
Wolsey  governed  during  eight  years  of  peace 
without  once  assembling  them. 

A  man  of  lax  principles  lacks  character. 

We  must  bow  as  we  pass  under  the  bough 
of  that  tree. 

Wait  till  I  am  weighed. 

Asiatic,  conjugation,  neuter,  economy, 
hygiene,  changeable,  seizure,  received,  be- 
lieved, rebel,  separate,  campaign,  hypocrisy, 
nonsense,  development.     Value,  32. 

B. 

Indicate  fully  the  pronunciation  of  the 
following  words: — Massacre,  towards,  truths, 
heroism,  gridiron,  beneath,  peril,  pearl,  geo- 
graphy, horizon,  history,  forbade,  cleanly 
(adj.),  cleanly  (adv.). 

Accentuate  the  italicized  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences : — 
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Their  accounts  of  the  conflict  conflict  with 
each  other. 

The  very  dogs  refuse  to  eat  the  refuse  you 
offer  them.     Value,  18. 


1.  Write  each  of  the  following  letters,  or 
combinations  of  letters,  three  times: — 

/,  u,  m,  ch,  sp,  -lu.  a,  IV,  H,  Q.     [10.] 

2.  Write  the  following  stanza  : — 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  wind  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 
The  ploughman  homeward  plods  his  weary 

way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

[5]  

DRAWING. 

Examiner — John  Seath,  B.A. 
Note. — 25  marks  constitute  a  full  paper. 

1.  Draw  a  horizontal  line  I  inch  long,  by 
the  judgment  of  the  eye  alone.  Indicate  its 
division  into  half  inches  by  a  short  upright 
line ;  the  division  of  the  half  inches  into 
quarter  inches  by  shorter  upright  lines  ;  and 
the  division  of  the  quarter  inches  into  eighths 
of  inches  by  faint  dots  placed  on  the  line. 

[4-] 

2.  Draw  two  horizontal  lines  across  your 
paper,  about  i  inch  apart.  Beginning  at 
the  left,  lay  off  towards  the  right,  an  oblong 

2  inches  in  length  ;  skip  \  inch,  and  lay  off 
a  square  ;  skip  \  inch  and  lay  off  an  oblong 

3  inches  in  length.     [15.] 

(a)  Within  the  first  oblong  draw  the  out- 
line of  a  portion  of  any  picket  fence. 

(V)  Within  the  square,  draw  the  side  view 
of  a  tea  cup.  Place  the  handle  on  the  right 
side  of  the  cup  and  draw  two  horizontal 
borders,  each  |  inch  wide,  across  the  cup — 
one  near  the  top,  the  other  near  the  bottom. 

(c)  Within  the  second  oblong  draw  a 
border,  composed  of  a  four-pointed  star  re- 
peated three  times  horizontally. 

3.  Draw  a  circle  two  inches  in  diameter, 
and  within  it  draw  one  of  the  following  : — 
An  octagon,  a  hexagon,  two  interlacing  equi- 
lateral triangles,  the  interlacing  bands  being 
\  inch  wide.     [8] 


4.  Draw  the  following : — 

{a)  An  ova',  having  its  diameters  respec- 
tively I  and  2  inches — the  longer  diameter 
being  horizontal. 

(b)  An  ellipse,  having  its  diameters  respec- 
tively I  and  2  inches — tlie  longer  diameter 
being  horizontal. 

(c)  A  clover  leaf,  using  the  diameters  of 
the  oval  as  construction  lines.     [10.] 

N.  B. — The  ruler  may  be  used,  if  neces- 
sary, to  draw  the  long  horizontal  lines  across 
the  paper  in  question  No.  2,  but  for  no  other 
purpose. 

ENGLISH    LITERATURE. 

Note. — 100  marks  constitute  a  full  paper. 
A  maximum  of  15  marks  may  also  be  allowed 
for  composition,  and  of  5  marks  for  writing 
and  neatness. 

Ontario  Readers. 

I.   God  bless  her  !  wheresoe'er  the  breeze   i 

Her  snowy  wing  shall  fan, 
Aside  the  frozen  Hebrides, 

Or  sultry  Hindostan  ! 
Where'er  in  mart  or  in  the  main,  5 

With  peaceful  flag  unfurled. 
She  helps  to  wind  the  silken  chain 

Of  commerce  round  the  world  ! 

Speed  on  the  ship  ! — but  let  her  bear 

No  merchandise  of  sin,  10 

No  groaning  cargo  of  despair 

Her  roomy  hold  within  ; 
No  Lethean  drug  for  Eastern  lands, 

Nor  poison-draught  for  ours  ; 
But  honest  fruits  of  toiling  hands 

And  Nature's  suh  and  showers  ! 

(a)  What  is  meant  by  calling  the  poem  to 
which  these  stanzas  belong  "A  Song  of 
Labour?"      [3.] 

(b)  Explain  "snowy  wing,"  "shall  fan," 
and  "aside.''     [2  x  3  ] 

(c)  Why  does  the  poet  mention  "  the 
frozen  Hebrides"  and  "sultry  Hindostan," 
and  "mart,"  and  "  main?"     [4.] 

(</)  Distinguish  "mart"  and  "market," 
and  "  main  "  and  "sea."     [2  +  2] 

{e)  What  is  meant  by  calling  the  flag 
"peaceful?"      [3.] 

(/)  What  is  "the  chain  of  commerce  ?  " 
Why  is  it  called  "silken,"  and  how  can  the 
ship  help  to  wind  it?     [3  x  3.] 

{g)  How  is  1.  10  connected  in  sense  with 
what  follows  ?    [4.] 
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[h)  Explain  the  meaning  of  each  of  the 
following  expressions,  bringing  out  the  full 
force  of  the  italicized  words: — "Speed  on 
the  ship!"  "groaning  cargo  of  despair,''^ 
" Lei/iean  drug,"  "poison-draught,"  '^honest 
fruits-"     [2x5.] 

(i)  What  synonym  does  Whittier  use  in 
the  poem  for  "  Eastern  lands?"  How  does 
he  explain  in  the  next  stanza  11.  15-16? 
[3  +  4-] 

(/)  Name  the  emphatic  words  in  U.  i,  3, 
4,  9  and  15,  and  show  where  the  pauses 
should  be  made  in  11.  5-9.  What  feelings 
should  we  express  in  reading  these  stanzas  ? 
[4x3-] 

{k)  What  lessons,  for  our  guidance  in  life, 
may  we  learn  from  "The  Shipbuilders?" 
[6.] 

2.  There  was  a  frankness  in  my  uncle 
Toby — not  the  effect  of  familiarity,  but  the 
cause  of  it — which  let  you  at  once  into  his 
soul,  and  showed  you  the  goodness  of  his 
nature.  To  this  there  was  something  in  his 
looks,  and  voice,  and  manner  superadded, 
which  continually  beckoned  to  the  unfor- 
tunate to  come  and  take  shelter  under  him  ; 
so  that,  before  my  uncle  Toby  had  half 
finished  the  kind  offers  he  was  making  to 
the  father,  the  son  had  insensibly  pressed  up 
close  to  his  knees,  and  had  taken  hold  of 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  and  was  pulling  it 
towards  him.  The  blood  and  spirit  of  Le 
Fevre,  which  were  waxing  cold  and  slow 
within  him,  and  were  retreating  to  their  last 
citadel,  the  heart,  rallied  back  !  The  film 
forsook  his  eyes  for  a  moment ;  he  looked 
up  wistfully  in  my  uncle  Toby's  face,  then 
cast  a  look  upon  his  boy.  And  that  liga- 
ment, fine  as  it  was,  was  never  broken  ! 

Nature  instantly  ebbed  again — the  film 
returned  to  its  place — the  pulse  fluttered — 
stopped — went  on — throbbed — stopped  again 
— moved — stopped.     Shall  I  go  on  ?     No  ! 

(a)  Give  for  each  of  the  following  a  mean- 
ing which  may  be  put  for  it  in  the  foregoing 
passage: — "Frankness,"  "not  the  effect  of 
familiarity,  but  the  cause  of  it,"  "  let  you  at 
once  into  his  soul,"  "superadded,"  "  beck- 
oned to  the  unfortunate  to  come  and  take 


shelter  under  him,"  "  wistfully,"  "waxing," 
"Nature  instantly  ebbed  again."  *     [2  x  8.J 

{b)  Explain  the  use  in  the  third  sentence 
of  "were  retreating,"  "last  citadel,"  and 
"  rallied  back,"  in  reference  to  blood  and 
spirits.      [4.] 

{c)  What  did  the  father  and  the  son  mean 
by  acting  as  they  did  ?      [3  +  3.] 

{(i)  Explain  the  meaning  of  "That  liga- 
ment, fine  as  it  was,   was  never   broken." 

[4-] 

(^)  Account  for  the  punctuation  of  the 
sentence  beginning  with  "  Nature  "  and  end- 
ing with  "stopped."  Distinguish  the  mean- 
ings of  "  fluttered,"  "  throbbed,"  and 
"moved."     [3 +  3.] 

(/)  Why  does  Sterne  answer  his  question 
thus?     [3.] 

3.  Quote  from  the  lessons  you  have  mem- 
orized, a  passage  containing  one  or  more 
noble  thoughts.      [8.] 

4.  Reproduce  in  prose  "The  Incident  at 
Ratisbon."      [15  ] 


ADMISSION    TO     H«IGH    SCHOOLS. 

Notes  on  Literature. 

SIR    JOHN     FRANKLIN. 

Sir  John  Franklin  was  a  famous  Arctic 
explorer  who  set  out  in  1845  ^o  search  for  a 
North- West  Passage  round  the  coast  of  North 
America.  He  never  returned,  and,  though 
many  expeditions  were  sent  out  in  search  of 
him,  no  trace  of  his  party  was  discovered 
till  1858,  when  McClintock  found  a  cairn  on 
King  William  Island  containing  a  box  of 
papers.  From  these  it  was  learned  that 
Franklin  had  died  on  board  his  ship,  while 
the  crew  had  gone  on  to  seek  open  water. 
Other  traces  of  the  party  were  met  with  by 
later  explorers  till  at  last  no  doubt  was  left 
that  all  had  perished. 

"  A  momeftt  and  no  more.'"' — But  very 
little  could  be  learned  from  the  papers  found. 

"  Wotting.''^ — Knowing.  The  correct 
form  of  the  present  participle  is  "witting." 

*  In  answer  to  this  question,  the  candidate  should 
write  down  simply  the  expressions  he  proposes  to 
substitute,  without  making  any  further  explanation. 
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"  River  of  their  hope" — The  long-wished- 
for  open  water. 

"  Snow-blind." — The  glare  of  the  snow  in 
Arctic  regions  frequently  causes  what  is 
known  as  snow-blindness. 

'* Iron-strand."  —  Hard  as  iron,  frozen, 
cold. 

"  His  heart,"  etc. — Franklin  died  on  board 
his  ship,  and  thus  was  spared  the  pain  of  see- 
ing his  sailors  suffer,  while  they  knew  tha^ 
he  had  breathed  his  last  in  comfort,  and  so 
were  glad  that  he  had  not  to  endure  their 
misery. 

Punch. — A  famous  comic  paper,  pub- 
lished in  London.  This  poem  appeared  in 
1859,  shortly  after  the  news  of  Franklin's 
fate  was  received. 


THE    SHIP-BUILDERS. 

John  G.  Whittier. — An  \merican  poet, 
born  in  1807.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in 
the  struggle  for  the  Abolition  of  Slavery, 
both  by  writing  and  speaking.  He  has 
written  several  ballads  ;  also,  the  Legends  of 
Nezu  England,  Maud  Muller,  justice  and 
Expediency. 

^^  Fading  2idth  the  stars." — Morning  is  just 
dawning  as  appears  from  the  first  four  lines. 

".  For  us  the  smith"  etc. — The  smith  must 
provide  the  iron  parts  of  the  ship  to  be  used 
by  the  builders.  Note  also  in  the  next 
stanza  how  the  wood  is  procured. 

"  Island  barges." — Large  rafts  of  timber 
like  floating  islands  carried  down  by  the 
stream. 

"  Century-circled  oak."" — The  oak  is  said 
to  require  a  hundired  years  at  least  to  reach 
its  full  height.  Each  year  adds  a  fresh  ring 
to  the  wood. 

*'■  Tree-nails."  —  The  long  wooden  pins 
used  in  fastening  the  planks  to  the  sides  of  a 
vessel. 

**  Keel." — The  lowest  part  of  a  ship. 

"  Vulture-beak." — The  sharp  northern  ice 
compared  to  a  vulture's  beak.  The  great 
danger  to  ships  in  the  Polar  seas  is  from  the 
masses  of  ice  from  which,  if  once  surrounded, 
escape  is  well-nigh  impossible. 

''  Coral  peak." — Many  of  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific  are  formed  by  coral  insects.     These 


insects  work  slowly  but  surely,  till  just  as 
the  heap  of  coral  reaches  the  surface  of  the 
water  they  can  work  no  longer.  After  a  while 
land  is  formed  on  the  coral  foundation,  but 
this  takes  time,  and  meanwhile  this  coral,  so 
near  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  yet  concealed 
from  sight,  is  very  dangerous  to  vessels. 
Notice  the  contrast  in  these  lines  between 
"Northern  ice"  and  "coral  peak,"  as  if  the 
poet  would  say  :  "Our  ship  may  travel  the 
wide  world  over." 

"Citadel." — Fortress,  The  sailor's  de- 
fence from  the  waves. 

"  Snozuv  iving  " — White  sail. 

^^  Frozen  Hebrides." — Note  the  exaggera- 
tion, also  the  contrast,  again  brought  out  by 
the  mention  of  "  sultry  Hindostan." 

"  Silken  chain  of  commerce." — ^Commerce 
unite?  nations  in  a  pleasant,  friendly  way. 

''  Groaning  cargo"  etc. — Cargo  of  slaves. 
The  slaves  were  packed  closely  together  on 
what  was  called  a  "  slave-deck  "  in  the  hold. 

**  Lethean  drug  for  Eastern  lands."  — 
Opium  for  China.  Lethe  was,  according  to 
the  Greeks,  a  river  in  Hades,  the  taste  of 
whose  waters  produced  entire  forgetfulness. 
Opium  stupefies ;  hence  it  is  called  a  "  Le- 
thean drug."  The  Chinese  eat  this  drug  in 
great  quantities,  and  great  profit  came  to 
Hindostan  through  the  trade.  When  the 
Chinese  Government  wished  to  put  a  stop  to 
it  England  declared  war  and  compelled  them 
to  permit  the  trade. 

"  Poison-draught." — Intoxicating  liquors. 

"  Golden  grain." — Why  is  the  grain  called 
"  golden  "  ? 

"  Desert's  golden  sand." — Gold  dust,  found 
generally  in  desert  places. 

"  Clustered  fruits." — Probably  grapes. 

^^  Morning  land." — -Eastern  land;  where 
the  sun  appears  to  rise.  Spices  are  pro- 
cured in  great  quantities  from  the  East 
Indies. 


NUMBER  AND  ARITHMETIC— I. 

You  have  found  out  by  the  most  careful 
examinations  just  what  each  child  knows  of 
number  ;  that  is,  just  what  limitations  by 
ones  your  pupils  can  easily  and  readily 
make,  and  what  they  know  of  the  relations 
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of  the  numbers  in  the  largest  number  they 
can  mentally  grasp  as  a  whole.  Now  begins 
the  real  work  of  teaching  number.  We 
will  suppose  that  your  pupils  know  three; 
then  begin  with  four. 


Use  all  the  objects  possible  in  teaching  a 
number,  that  are  of  immediate  use  to  child- 
ren. Keep  this  truth  distinctly  and  fully  in 
your  mind,  at  whatever  stage  of  number  or 
arithmetical  teaching  your  pupils  may  be  : 
all  knowledge  of  number  is  absolutely  found- 
ed upon  the  limitations  of  things  by  ones, 
and  that  these  limitations  must  be  made  by 
the  learners  for  and  by  themselves.  These 
limitations  by  ones  must  be  made  at  first 
with  objects,  after  which  they  can  be  made 
without  the  presence  of  objects,  but  the 
mental  object  is  precisely  the  same  with  or 
without  objects.  Either  the  objects  them- 
selves must  be  before  the  learner,  or  the 
subject-objects  so  clearly  in  the  mind  that 
the  presence  of  objects  are  not  necessary  to 
the  right  mental  action.  In  the  latter  case 
the  presence  of  objects  weakens  mental  action. 


Suggestions  for  teaching  four.— 7/^^ 
number  as  a  whole.  Teacher — Show  me 
four  blocks,  four  shells,  four  pebbles,  four 
shoe-pegs,  four  leaves,  four  flowers,  four 
animals,  four  lines  (in  forms),  four  sides,  four 
corners,  four  squares,  cubes,  triangles,  ob- 
longs, edges,  pictures,  panes  of  glass,  trees, 
bushes,  fingers,  boys,  girls.  Have  pupils 
make  inch,  foot  and  yard  measures  out  of 
pasteboard  or  wood.  Have  them  hold  a 
foot  measure  in  one  hand,  and  draw  parallel 
lines  a  foot  long  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
them  draw  four  vertical,  then  four  horizontal 
and -four  oblique  lines,  testing  lengths  with 
their  measures.  Draw  one  line  four  feet  long 
and  test  it  with  the  foot  rule.  Do  the  same 
with  the  inch  measure.  Have  pupils  make 
inch  and  foot  squares  out  of  pasteboard  or 
wood,  and  draw  them  as  they  did  the  linear 
measures.  Draw  four  squares  in  an  oblong  ; 
make  longest  sides  horizontal ;  make  them 
vertical.  Make  the  sides  equal  (a  square). 
Have  pupils  arrange  the  square  inches  in 
different  forms  by  drawing  them. 


Form,  colour,  and  number  may  be  taught 
together,  to  great  advantage,  in  teaching 
number.  Paper-folding  is  an  excellent 
means  of  teaching  form,  colour  and  number 
at  the  same  time.  Use  linear,  square  and 
cubical  measures  at  every  step.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  all  the  geometrical  forms 
made  in  wood  and  variously  coloured. 
Have  pupils  show  four  blue  cubes,  four  red 
squares,  four  yellow  triangles,  four  green 
oblongs,  four  red  rhomboids,  four  orange 
balls  or  spheres. 


Test  the  sense  of  hearing  by  i-apping 
four  times  on  the  table,  stamping  four  times, 
tapping  a  bell  four  times,  etc.  Have  pupils 
do  the  same.  Test  the  sense  of  touch  by 
having  pupils  close  their  eyes  and  taking 
fours  of  things  from  the  table.  Have  pupils 
find  fours  of  objects  around  them,  in  nature 
and  art.  They  will  discover  that  a  dog  has 
four  legs  ;  a  waggon,  four  wheels  ;  a  pane  of 
glass,  four  edges  ;  etc. 


When  a  distinct  concept  of  four, is  in  the 
mind  begin  the  analysis.  Teacher — Tell  me 
what  you  can  find  in  four.  (Different  kinds 
of  objects  should  be  on  a  table  or  desks.) 
Pupil — I  see  two  blocks  in  four  blocks. 
Teacher — Show  me  the  two  blocks  that  you 
have  found  in  four  blocks.  Teacher — How 
many  twos  can  you  find  in  four  blocks?  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  theanswers  of  children. 
They  may  be  very  slow  in  saying,  "  there 
are  two  twos  in  four."  Teacher — How 
many  twos  have  I  in  my  hand  ?  Pupil — One 
two.  Teacher — How  many  twos  on  the 
table?  Pupil — One  two.  Teacher — Now, 
how  many  twos  are  there  on  the  table  ? 
Pupil — Two  twos  (perhaps).  When  a  child 
discovers  the  twos  in  four,  what  has  he  dis- 
covered? 4-r2  =  2;  2X2  =  4;  two  2's=4; 
4-2  =  2,  and  he  can  easily  infer  that  ^  of  4 
=  2.  Teacher — How  many  twos  did  you 
find  in  four  blocks  ?  Find  two  twos  in  four 
shoe-pegs,  four  squares,  four  marks  on  the 
board.  Make  four  marks  on  the  board 
so  that  I  can  see  the  two  twos.  Draw  four 
birds.  How  many  twos  make  four  ?  Show 
rae  with   lines,  squares,  cubes,   etc.     Who 
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can  say  two  twos  another  way?  Two  and 
two  are  four  (perhaps).  Teacher — If  I  had 
two  cents  in  one  hand  and  two  cents  in  the 
other  how  many  cents  would  I  have  in  both 
hands  ?  Teacher — Sarah,  please  take  four 
beans,  and  give  Mary  two  beans,  how  many 
beans  have  you  now?  Give  Sarah  what  you 
have  ;  how  many  did  you  give  her  ?  How 
many  has  she  now?  Find  something  else 
in  four.  Facts  in  four,  44-2  =  2;  two  2's= 
4: 4-2=2; 3+1=4;  4-3=i;4-i=3; 
Yz  of  4=2.  The  facts,  4-f  2(twos  in  four) 
and  }4  o(  4.  are  identical  in  the  minds  of 
many  teachers.  Children  will  never  confuse 
these  two  decidedly  different  operations,  if 
the  teacher  does  not.     They  probably  know 


one  half  of  four.  Teacher — Give  me  one 
half  of  four  blocks  ;  give  me  the  other  half; 
how  many  halves  have  I  now  ? 


Give  pupils  a  great  many  little  problems 
and  have  them  make  problems  for  themselves. 
Teacher — Who  has  a  question,  or  who  will 
be  the  teacher?  For  reviews. — Show  me 
all  you  can  do  with  four  books.  Tell  me 
what  you  have  done.  What  can  you  do 
with  four  squares?  Be  very  careful  about 
the  language.  Do  not  force  new  and  un- 
intelligible idioms  upon  them.  You  may 
use  the  new  terms  and  idioms  yourself,  but 
allow  the  pupil  to  tell  what  he  does  in  his 
own  way. — Exchange. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Advance  copies  of  a  new  text-book  on 
Geography,  compiled  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Camp- 
bell, and  published  by  Mr.  C.  Blackett 
Robinson,  are  probably  already  in  the  hands 
of  many  of  our  readers.  Great  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  maps,  illustrations  and 
typography  ;  a  special  feature  in  regard  to 
the  map  of  Canada  being  the  careful  marking 
of  the  height  above  sea-level  0/  the  various 
lakes,  etc.  Scholars  and  teachers  will  find 
the  book  worthy  of  their  earnest  considera- 
tion. 


Our  Exchanges, 

Canada  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  such 
denominational  papers  as  the  Christian 
Guardian,  the  Canada  Presbyterian,  the 
Canadian  Baptist,  the  Churchman,  and  the 
Canada  Methodist  Magazine.  The  Presby- 
terian Review,  too,  is  now  added  to  the  list, 
while  no  doubt  the  Queen  s  College  Jouriial, 
the  Knox  College  Monthly  and  the  V.  P. 
Journal,  are  training  editors  and  contribu- 
tors for  the  "  Guardians  "  and  "  Churchmen  " 
of  another  generation.  May  *'  the  mantle  " 
fall  on  broad  shoulders. 


Words  of  appreciation  and  praise  are 
hardly  necessary  in  speaking  of  the  Sunday 
School  Times,  of  Philadelphia.  The  edi- 
torial page  often  contains  helpful  and  in- 
spiring thoughts. 

TnY-New  England  Journal  of  Education 
(Boston)  is  worthy  of  that  cultured  city  and 
will  compare  favourably  with  any  of  its  con- 
temporaries. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  School 
Journal  (New  York)  is  now  in  its  fifteenth 
year.  We  take  the  liberty  of  complimenting 
the  editor  on  the  good  sound  common  sense 
and  right  feeling  which  is  shown  in  the  notes 
on  the  first  page. 

The  Index.  An  independent  educational 
journal  which  pays  much  attention  to  current 
literature. 

The  School  Herald  (Chicago).  Intended 
to  be  used  as  a  summary  of  general  news  and 
events  of  special  importance  to  the  teachers 
of  the  United  States. 

American  Journal  of  Education  (St. 
Louis).  A  patriotic  teachers'  paper,  with  a 
formidable  array  of  editors,  which  offers 
several  premiums  to  its  subscribers. 
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The  Pupils'  Companion  (New  York)  is 
anably-conducted  little  paper,  which  contains 
supplementary  reading  for  children  at  school. 

The  Normal  Teacher  (Indianapolis)  is  a 
paper  which  pays  special  attention  to  school- 
room work. 

The  School  Bulletin  (Syracuse,  N.Y.) 
with  its  current  history,  query  box,  articles 
on  educational  topics,  and  literary  depart- 
ment, is,  we  are  sure,  highly  valued  by  its 
patrons.  A  special  feature  is  the  attention 
paid  to  the  conventions  of  school  officers, 
etc. 

The  Central  School  Journal  (Keokuk, 
Iowa)  always  contains  interesting  paragraphs 
relating  to  schools  and  otl^er  matters. 

The  Educational  Record  (Province  of 
Quebec)  is  a  regular  and  much  prized  visitor. 
Like  its  neighbour^the  Jotirnal  de  V  In- 
struction Publique,  it  is  well  adapted  for  a 
teacher's  use. 

The  Fountain  (York,  Pa.).  An  unpreten- 
tious little  magazine,  designed  to  furnish 
good  reading  for  children,  in  and  out  of 
school.  Another  favourite  in  the  same  field 
is  the  Home  and  School  Visitor  (Greenfield, 
Iowa). 

The  Penman's  Gazette.  A  readable 
paper,  specially  designed  for  book-keepers, 
accountants,  etc. 

The  Teacher,  (Philadelphia),  is  clearly 
printed  on  good  paper,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  educational  journals.  The  articles, 
both  original  and  selected,  are  often  valuable. 

The  American  Teacher  (Boston)  is  noted 
for  its  model  lessons,  and  other  hints  and 
helps  for  class-room  work. 

The  Educational  Courant  (Louisville, 
Ky.)  contains  good  reading,  both  in  the  con- 
tributors' department  and  in  the  selected 
articles.  The  Courant  deserves  the  thanks 
of  the  profession  for  its  courageous  remarks 
about  the  "  new  education,"  in  which 
"system"  there  is  great  reason  to  fear  that 
some  truth  is  carefully  hidden  away  under 
much  rubbish  and  general  personal  glorifica- 
tion of  the  "new  educators"  themselves. 

The  Pennsylvania  School  jfournal   (Lan- 


caster, Pa.).  This  important  magazine  is  the 
official  organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. A  recent  number  contained  some 
extracts  from  Inspector  Scarlett's  admirable 
address  to  the  students  of  a  county  model 
school,  which  our  readers  no  doubt  remember. 

The  Texas  jfournal  of  Education  (State 
Official  Organ).  A  good  teacher  will  derive 
much  pleasure  and  not  a  little  assistance  from 
the  pages  of  this  journal. 

The  Indiana  School  jfournal  (Official 
Organ)  continues  to  maintain  all  its  depart- 
ments with  energy  and  success. 

The  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Edxication  is 
carefully  edited,  and  is  the  official  organ,  not 
only  of  the  teachers  but  also  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction.  The  contents 
are  varied  and  useful. 

The  South-Western  Journal  of  Educa- 
tion, (Nashville,  Tenn.)  represents  no  less 
than  twelve  states,  each  of  which  has  a  separ- 
ate department,  ' 

Our  valued  contemporary  has  a  hand- 
some appearance  and  evidently  possesses  a 
large  and  well-organized  staff.  It  is  worthy 
of  the  people  who,  "  in  poverty  and  defeat," 
set  themselves  to  the  long,  hard  task  of  edu- 
cating, not  only  their  own  children,  but  a 
whole  race  of  grown  up  children.  In 
their  success,  they  have  the  sympathy  of 
many  who  have  never  even  seen  "  Dixie's 
Land." 

Education.  (The  New  England  Publish- 
ing Co.  :  Bo:<ton). 

A  high-class  magazine,  published  bi- 
monthly, containing  educational  articles  of 
great  value. 

The  Mechanical  and  Milling  News 
(Toronto)  is  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
mechanics  and  mill-owners  throughout  the 
Dominion  and  seems  to  be  conducted  with 
much  energy  and  success. 

The  pages  of  the  American  Inventor 
(Cincinnati)  are  exceedingly  interesting  and 
there  are  few  issues  that  do  not  contain  some- 
thing which  will  well  repay  perusal. 

The  last  addition  to  our  list  of  exchanges 
is  very  welcome,  being  the  Manitoba  and 
North-Wcst   Monthly    (Winnipeg),    with   a 
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sensible,  loyal,  independent  and  moderate 
platform,  both  in  regard  to  "  New  Canada" 
and  the  Province  from  which  "  New  Canada" 
has  been  peopled.  The  first  number  certainly 
promises  well. 

RECEIVED. 

"Catalogue  of  the  first  exhibition  of 
Canadian  Etchers." 

"  Letter  addressed  on  behalf  of  the 
London  Music  Publishers'  Association  to 
Sir  Charles  Tapper  on  the  subject  of  the 
Canadian  Law  of  Copyright." 

"  Select  Spelling  and  Pronouncing 
Lessons  from  Appletons'  School  Readers." 

Organic  Chemistry.  By  Prof.  Remsen. 
(Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co). 


The  Canadian  Bee  Journal.  (D.  A. 
Jones  &  Co.  Beeton,  Ont). 

"  Rapports  sur  1'  Instruction  Publique  en 
Belgique."  (By  the  courtesy  of  the  Belgian 
Consul-General  in  Canada.) 

Leonard  and  Gertrude.  Translated 
and  abridged  by  Miss  Eva  Channing. 
(Boston  :  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co). 

Krusi's  Drawing  Tablets.  (Ruled  in 
\  inch  spaces.)  To  accompany  Kriisi's  easy 
drawing  lessons  and  the  synthetic  drawing 
course.     (New  York  :  Appleton  &  Co.) 

The  School  Bulletin  Year  Book. 
For  the  State  of  New  York  for  1885. 
(Syracuse  :  C.  W.  Bardeen.) 


NOTES. 


A  timely  hand-book,  "Our  Volunteers 
in  the  North-West,"  has  lately  been  issued 
from  the  office  of  the  Ottawa  Free  Pz-ess.  It 
is  compiled  by  Captaii  H.  G.  Dunlevie. 


Shakespeariana,  an  original  American 
magazine,  published  only  by  the  Leonard 
Scott  Co. ,  of  Philadelphia,  is  issued  monthly, 
not  bi-monthly,  as  stated  in  our  April  number. 


Ginn  and  Company,  Boston,  announce 
to  be  ready  about  the  ist  August,  First 
Steps  in  Latin,  and  Language  Lessons  in 
Arithmetic,  Andreas,  Questions  on  Caesar 
and  Xenophon. 


The  Montreal  Gazette,  with  characteristic 
enterprise,  has  secured  for  three  years  the 
control  of  the  official  statistics  and  other  in- 
formation compiled  by  the  Montreal  Corn 
Exchange  Association. 

Six  new  books  are  announced  for  early 
issue  by  Messrs.  Ginn  &  Co.,  of  Boston. 
"School  Hygiene,"  "  Outlines  of  Practical 
Philosophy,"  "A  New  High  School  Music 
Reader,"   "  Stories  for    Kindergarten    and 


Primary    Schools,"    "Studies    in    General 
History,"  and   "A  Hand-book  of  Poetics." 


Dr.  Hodgins,  treasurer  of  the  Ryer.son 
Memorial  Fund,  states  that  the  schools  of 
the  County  of  Peel  contributed,  through  Mr. 
D.  J.  McKinnon,  Inspector,  the  sum  of 
$85.58  towards  the  memorial  for  the 
founder  of  our  educational  school  system. 
All  the  schools  in  Ontario  should  have  at 
least  a  "brick  "  in  this  undertaking. 


The  Ontario  Teachers'  Association  will 
hold  its  twenty-fifth  Annual  Convention  in 
Toronto,  commencing  August  li,  and  con- 
tinuing over  the  two  days  following.  The 
growing  importance  of  these  annual  conven- 
tions in  their  useful  results  to  teachers  has 
on  all  hands  been  conceded,  and  judging  by 
the  programme  and  the  ability  of  those  who 
are  to  read  papers  upon  the  various  subjects, 
the  convention  this  year  will  be  especially 
interesting  to  the  profession  and  to  all  others 
as  well  who  give  any  considerable  attention 
to  our  Public  School  system  and  the  methods 
by  which  it  is  applied.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  several  lines  of  railway 
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for  reduced  fares  to  those  attending  the  above 
meeting. 


At  the  recent  closing  exercises  of  the 
McGill  Normal  School,  Montreal,  Prof. 
McGregor  delivered  the  address  to  the  gradu- 
ates on  behalf  of  the  school.  He  reminded 
them  that  the  pleasure  of  teaching  was  not 
the  least  perquisite  of  the  task  they  were 
about  to  undertake,  and  were  it  not  for  this 
love  of  teaching  for  its  own  sake  it  was 
doubtful  whether  so  many  would  labour  at 
it  for  such  poor  remuneration.  The  certifi- 
cates they  had  just  received  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  pledge  of  what  was  to  be  done 
in  the  future.  Dr.  McGregor,  referring  to 
the  North- West  rebellion,  urged  upon  the 
teachers  the  necessity  of  inculcating  the 
spirit  of  patriotism  into  the  minds  of  their 
pupils.  He  concluded  by  advising  them 
always  to  remember  the  Normal  School  and 
endeavour  to  do  it  credit. 


Has  not  the  time  come  when  we  ought,  at 
least,  to  begin  thinking  about  the  feasibility 
and  utility  of  having  in  this  Province  one  or 
more  artisan  High  Schools?  The  present 
course  of  training  in  High  Schools  is  good  ; 
but  very  different  from  what  the  mechanic 
mostly  requires.  The  drawing  classes  are  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  but  they  do  not 
"fill  the  bill."  Other  schools  for  agricul- 
tural training  are  also  a  necessity.  In  counties 
containing  two  or  more  High  Schools,  at 
least  one  of  these  institutions  might  be  set 
apart  for  teaching  of  the  one  kind  or  the 
other.  As  preparatory  to  the  School  of 
Practical  Science,  and  to  the  Agricultural 
College,  some  such  places  are  as  much  re- 
quired as  are  High  Schools  to  the  University. 


The  Provincial  Model  School. — It 
is  doubtless  the  intention  that  this  ins  itution 
should  be  exactly  what  its  name  purports — a 
model.  It  may  be  that  in  the  matter  of 
methods  and  discipline  the  school  is  all  it 
ought  to  be,  but  what  about  the  prize 
system?  Does  the  Department  wish  the 
teachers    who   are   conscientiously   opposed 


to  prize-giving,  to  understand  that  their  ob- 
jections are  trivial  or  unfounded?  Surely 
if  the  prize  system  is  so  good  that  it  is 
retained  to  such  an  extent  in  the  Model 
School,  teachers  who  have  discarded  it  else- 
where have  committed  a  serious  mistake. 
It  will  not  be  easy  to  convince  a  good 
many  that  the  giving  of  prizes  is  anything 
but  vicious. 


University  of  Toronto  Matricul- 
ation Examination. — At  the  recent  ex- 
amination 198  candidates  presented  them- 
selves, exclusive  of  seventy-one  who  attended 
the  local  examinations.  Twenty-one  of  the 
198  are  ladies.  The  following  educational 
institutions  sent  up  candidates  : — Knox 
College,  Bishop  Strachan  School,  Sr.  John's 
College,  Winnipeg ;  Albert  College  and 
Trinity  College  School,  one  each  ;  Pickering 
College  2;  Wycliffe  College  4;  St.  Michael's 
College  and  Woodstock  College  6  ;  Upper 
Canada  College  15  ;  Albert  College  i  ; 
Collegiate  Institute,  Toronto  16;  Gait  11  ; 
St.  Mary's  10  ;  St.  Catharine's  9  ;  Hamilton 
7  ;  Barrie  6  ;  Whitby  and  Brantford  5  each  ; 
London,  Perth  and  Collingwood  4  each ; 
St  Thomas,  Stratford  and  Ottawa  3  each  ; 
Coburg  I  ;  High  Schools,  Uxbridge  7 ; 
Strathroy,  Bradford,  Clinton  and  Belleville 
6  each  ;  Orillia,  Walkerton  and  Harriston 
4each ;  Weston,  Richmond  Hill,  Bridgetown, 
Orangeville  and  Newmarket  3  each  ;  Port 
Hope,  Bowmanville,  Oshawa,  Brampton, 
Berlin,  Port  Rowan,  Guelph  and  Woodstock 
2  each  ;  Oakville,  Seaforth,  Aylmer,  Wel- 
land,  Owen  Sound,  Goderich,  Mount  Forest, 
Almonte,  Brockville,  Picton,  Petrolea,  Inger- 
soll,  Brighton,  Simcoe  and  Port  Dover  i 
each ;  Private  Study  5.  The  seventy-one 
who  presented  themselves  for  the  local 
examinations  are  divided  among  the  follow- 
ing :  Brantford  Ladies'  College,  Whitby 
Ladies'  College,  Fergus,  Guelph,  Petrolea 
and  Streetsville  Hii^h  Schools,  and  Gait  and 
Toronto  Collegiate  Institutes.  The  scholar- 
ships have  been  awarded  in  this  order:  Mr. 
Cody,  Gait,  4  scholarships  ;  Toronto  C.  I. 
3;  Barrie  2;  Upper  Canada  Col'ege  2; 
Collingwood  I. 
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EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY    PROFESSOR     M.     MACVICAR,    PH.D.,    LL.D. 


'HAT  is  the  teacher's  work? 
\l\  What  qualifications  must  he 
possess  to  do  his  work  efificiently  ? 
Are  these  qualifications  natural  or  ac- 
quired ?  If  acquired,  how  can  they, 
be  best  acquired?  An  answer  to 
each  of  these  questions  in  their  order 
may  assist  in  throwing  light  upon  the 
more  general  question,  How  should 
the  education  of  teachers  be  con- 
ducted ? 

The  question.  What  is  the  teacher's 
work  ?  may  be  variously  answered, 
according  to  the  stand-point  from 
which  it  is  viewed.  The  relation  of 
teacher  and  pupil  is  complex,  hence, 
not  unfrequently,  one  or  two  of  the 
elements  of  this  complex  relation  is 
magnified  into  the  whole.  For  ex- 
ample, many  regard  the  teacher  as 
simply  an  instructor,  or  the  medium 
through  which  knowledge  is  imparted 
to  the  pupil.  The  teacher  is,  in  a 
certain  sense,  an  instructor.  It  is 
certainly  one  element  of  his  work  to 
impart  knowledge,  but  it  is  only  one, 
and  perhaps  the  least  important  ele- 
ment of  the  whole.  To  judge  cor- 
I 


rectly  of  this  complex  relation,  and  to 
determine  the  relative  importance  ot 
all  its  elements,  and  hence  the  true 
nature  of  the  teacher's  work,  we  must 
view  the  subject  carefully  from  the 
pupil's  side  as  well  as  the  teacher's. 

The  limits  of  a  few  short  articles  in 
The  Monthly  will  not  permit  any 
proper  analysis  of  the  pupil's  nature, 
or  of  the  transformation  which  takes 
place  in  that  nature  as  it  gradually 
unfolds  in  passing  from  infancy  to 
manhood.  Assuming,  however,  such 
an  analysis,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed, 
that  in  developing  a  symmetrical  man- 
hood, the  pupil  must  acquire  four 
things,  namely,  power,  habits,  tastes 
and  knowledge.  These  four  things, 
together,  constitute  the  fundamental 
elements  of  a  real  education.  They 
rank  in  importance,  as  factors  of  such 
an  education,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  are  named.  The  teacher's  work 
centres  upon  these,  hence  it  is  neces- 
sary to  note  carefully  their  nature 
and  relations  to  each  other. 

And  first,  the  acquisition  of  power 
has  reference  to  every  part   of  our 
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nature.  The  development  of  physi- 
cal power,  in  a  general  sense,  running 
parallel  with  the  growth  of  the  body, 
and  of  intellectual,  moral  and  spiritual 
power,  running  parallel  with  the 
growth  of  the  mind,  will  be  conceded 
by  all.  But  more  than  this  must  be 
conceded.  Man,  although  an  ex- 
ceedingly complex  being,  composed 
of  body  and  mind,  is  an  organized 
unit.  As  such,  every  organ  and 
faculty  of  which  he  is  composed  is 
endowed  with  the  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring a  power  peculiar  to  itself. 
For  example,  the  eye  acquires  the 
power  of  discriminating  colours,  the 
ear,  of  sounds,  the  memory,  of  retain- 
ing knowledge,  and  the  will  of  putting 
forth  energy.  It  is  with  this  possi- 
bility, inherent  in  every  organ  of  the 
body  and  faculty  of  the  mind,  the 
teacher  has  to  do.  To  develop  these 
special  powers  in  his  pupils  should  be 
the  chief  purpose  or  end  of  the 
teacher's  work.  If  he  fails  in  this  he 
fails  in  doing  the  most  important 
part  of  his  work.  Power  is  the  found- 
ation on  which  every  other  acquire- 
ment must  rest.  By  this,  however,  is 
not  meant  power  in  general,  but  indi- 
vidualized power  —  that  which  can 
be  discriminated  and  localized  as  be- 
longing to  special  organs  or  faculties. 
It  is  true,  that  in  the  economy  of 
body  and  mind  there  is  a  blending  of 
power  which  produces  what  may  be 
called  strength  or  general  power. 
Such  power,  however,  is  simply  the 
result  of  aggregating  the  special 
power  inherent  in  the  individual  or- 
gans of  the  body  and  faculties  of  the 
mind.  The  teacher's  work  has  refer- 
ence to  this  strength  or  general 
power,  but  only  indirectly,  only  so 
far  as  he  controls  the  symmetrical  de- 
velopment of  special  powers.  The 
blending  or  result  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  anything  he  can  do.  His 
efforts  must  always  be  specialized. 
His  work  must,  in  every  instance,  be 
directed  to  definable  ends.     He  can- 


not perform  generic  work ;  work 
which  is  equally  effective  in  develop- 
ing the  power  peculiar  to  every  organ 
of  the  body  and  faculty  of  the  mmd. 
In  this  statement,  however,  it  is  not 
affirmed  that  the  teacher  cannot  ar- 
range his  work  so  as  to  accomplish 
two  or  more  ends  at  the  same  time. 
This  he  does,  and  must  do,  it  he  is  an 
efficient  teacher,  but  he  does  so  con- 
sciously. He  is  not  firing  arrows  at 
random  at  an  indefinable  object.  He 
knows  every  step  he  takes  in  his 
work,  just  what  end  or  ends  he  seeks 
to  attain.  Hence,  his  efforts,  as  al- 
ready stated,  are  in  the  strictest  sense 
specialized. 

In  dismissing  for  the  present  the 
question  of  the  acquisition  of  power, 
we  must  observe  that  we  have  not 
discussed  the  way  in  which  this  ac- 
quisition is  made.  This  we  may  do 
hereafter.  We  have  sought  only,  very 
briefly,  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  this 
acquisition  is  possible,  is  co-extensive 
with  our  entire  being,  is  the  founda- 
tion of  every  other  acquisition,  and 
that  it  stands  first  in  the  order  of  the 
teacher's  work.  To  this  we  may  add 
that  the  teacher's  work  cannot  be  effi- 
ciently performed  unless  every  step  of 
it  is  arranged  and  executed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  systematic  and- symmetri- 
cal development  of  specialized  power. 
This  is  the  teacher's  first  duty,  his 
second  has  reference  to  the  develop- 
ment of  habits. 

We  have  said  that  power  is  the 
foundation  of  every  other  acquire- 
ment. This  we  hold  as  a  funda- 
mental educational  principle.  But 
we  hold  it  in  the  sense  of  distributed 
power,  inherent  in  the  organs  of  the 
body  and  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Without  this  distributed  power  animal 
organisms  would  serve  no  higher  pur- 
pose than  a  finely-finished  machine 
formed  of  inert  matter.  With  this, 
however,  animal  organisms,  united 
with  mind,  become  a  living  unit 
possessed  of  almost  infinite  possibili- 
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ties.  The  most  perfect  machine  that 
can  ever  be  made  of  inert  matter  can 
only  serve  as  a  medium  through  wliich 
power  may  be  transmitted  from  one 
point  to  another,  and  applied  in  one 
given  way  in  performing  work.  How 
infinitely  superior  to  this  is  the  human 
body  !  It  not  only  transmits  and  ap- 
plies, but  it  acquires  and  conserves 
power,  just  at  the  very  points  where 
work  is  to  be  done.  But  this  is  not 
all.  An  unlimited  possibility  of  ac- 
quiring and  conserving  power,  with  a 
limited  possibility  of  transmitting  and 
applying  it  in  performing  work,  would 
be  of  comparatively  little  value.  Man 
is  not  thus  constituted.  When  rightly 
understood  it  will  be  found  that  the 
possibilities  in  his  body  and  mind  of 
applying  power  are  in  every  way  co- 
extensive with  the  possibilities  of  ac- 
quiring and  conserving  it.  But  let  us 
note  these  possibilities  carefully  in 
their  relations  to  each  other,  that  we 
may  discover  still  further  the  nature 
of  the  teacher's  work. 

The  medium  through  which  power, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  is  pro- 
perly utilized  in  the  performance  of 
work  is  habit.  The  truth  of  this 
statement  may  be  readily  shown  by 
reference  to  any  sort  of  mechanical 
skill.  Take,  for  example,  the  hand  ; 
it  is  endowed  naturally  with  the  power 
of  producing  an  almost  infinite  variety 
of  motions.  It  is  also  subject  in  a 
certain  sense  to  the  direction  of  the 
mind.  Does  this  fit  it  to  handle  suc- 
cessfully tools  of  any  sort  ?  All  will 
answer  emphatically,  No.  Practice  is 
needed  in  order  to  do  this.  But 
what  is  meant  by  this  practice? 
Simply  this,  that  a  persistent  and  con- 
tinuous repetition,  through  an  effort 
of  the  intelligence  and  will,  of  the 
motions  of  the  hand,  necessary  to  do 
a  given  kind  of  work  by  the  use  of 
certain  tools,  induces  a  state  of  the 
organism  concerned  in  producing 
these  motions  which  we  call  habit. 
Just  here  it  is  very  important,  in  order 


to  locate  rightly  the  teacher's  work, 
that  we  note  with  some  care  the  nature 
and  use  of  these  induced  states  or 
habits. 

In  the  above  example  the  motions 
of  the  hand  in  using  the  tools  are  at 
first  produced,  very  imperfectly  and 
slowly,  by  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
effort  of  intelligence  and  will.  By 
persisting,  however,  in  the  practice, 
dexterity  is  gradually  acquired,  and 
the  necessary  effort  of  the  intelligence 
and  will  gradually  diminishes,  until 
finally  the  work  is  performed  with 
rapidity  and  ease,  without  almost  any 
conscious  effort.  The  formation  of 
all  habits,  whether  of  body  or  mind, 
follows  substantially  the  law  here  illus- 
trated. It  will  therefore  beobserved^ 
that  a;s  rapidly  as  habits  are  perfectly 
formed,  conserved  physical  and  men- 
tal power  can  be  applied,  almost,  if 
not  altogether,  unconsciously,  in  the 
performance  of  work.  In  this  case, 
the  exercise  of  the  intelligence  and 
will  ceases  to  be  necessary  to  direct 
and  control  the  muscular  and  nerve 
energy  or  mental  energy  by  which  the 
work  is  performed. 

When  this  point  is  reached  work- 
manship of  a  high  order  becomes 
possible.  But  why  is  this?  The 
answer  is  plain.  The  mental  energy, 
that  was  before  required  to  handle 
and  direct  the  tools,  is  now  used  in 
studying  and  perfecting  the  ideal  as 
the  work  progresses  ;  hence  the  im- 
proved results.  Universal  experience 
verifies  this  position.  A  first-class 
mechanic  is,  in  every  instance,  a  man 
who  has  converted  the  use  of  each 
tool  that  he  handles  into  a  perfect 
habit,  and  hence  who  is  able,  while 
doing  a  piece  of  work,  to  give  his 
whole  attention  to  shaping  everything 
with  reference  to  the  finish  and  per- 
fection of  the  work  itself. 

But  what  is  true  of  mechanical 
effort  holds  equally  true  of  all  depart- 
ments of  art.  Finger  and  foot  move- 
ments,   for   example,    in   piano    and 
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organ  music,  must  become  habits  or 
unconscious  acts  before  tiie  player  can 
produce  any  effects  of  a  high  order. 
To  produce  such  effects  the  intelli- 
gence and  will  must  be  perfectly  free 
and  directed  to  the  ideal  which  the 
artist  seeks  to  make  real  in  his  own 
mind,  and  in  the  mind  of  his  hearers. 
Painters,  sculptors,  orators  and  artists 
of  every  sort  are  equally  as  depend- 
ent as  the  musician  upon  the  adapta- 
tion and  perfection  of  the  habits 
formed.  They  can  never  produce  a 
high  order  of  results,  until,  by  the 
formation  of  habits,  the  power  of  the 
intelligence  and  will  is  left  entirely 
free  to  be  used  in  studying  and  shap- 
ing effects,  rather  than  in  directing 
and  guidmg  purely  mechanical  move- 
jnents. 

But  again,  habits  are  no  more 
necessary  as  conditions  of  efficient 
work  where  the  body  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part,  than  they  are  where 
mind  alone  is  concerned.  A  single 
example  will  illustrate  this.  The 
power  of  continued  attention  is  a 
habit  or  induced  state  of  the  mind. 
In  the  case  of  very  young  children 
this  power  scarcely  exists.  This  is 
also  true  to  a  large  extent  of  persons 
of  mature  years.  In  the  first  attempt 
at  real  study  it  requires  a  struggle 
and  a  strong  effort  of  the  will  to  hold 
the  mind  continuously  upon  one 
point.  This  fact  is  clear  in  every 
person's  experience.  But  there  is 
another  fact  equally  clear,  namely,  that 
the  persistent  and  continuous  effort  of 
the  will  in  holding  the  attention  induces 


a  state  of  mind  in  which  the  exercise 
of  this  will-power  becomes  gradually 
less  and  less  necessary.  Indeed,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  use  of  tools,  so  in 
this,  the  point  may  be  reached  where 
the  conscious  exercise  of  the  will  is 
only  necessary  to  initiate  the  act  of 
attention.  This  is  exactly  the  con- 
dition of  persons,  who,  when  their 
attention  is  turned  to  a  subject,  be- 
come entirely  unconscious  of  their 
surroundings,  and  of  everything  but 
the  matter  under  consideration. 

From  the  foregoing  suggestions  on 
the  nature  and  use  of  habits,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  they  constitute  a 
very  important  factor  in  a  symmetrical 
education.  Power  without  habits  is 
of  comparatively  little  value.  Habits 
constitute  the  only  medium  through 
which  power  can  be  properly  utilized 
in  performing  work.  Hence  the  for- 
mation of  habits,  of  body  and  of 
mind,  should  receive  the  earnest  at- 
tention of  the  teacher.  We  do  not 
undervalue  knowledge  as  one  of  the 
principal  factors  of  an  education  when 
we  say  that  its  acquisition  is  of  much 
less  importance  in  the  development  of 
a  vigorous  and  symmetrical  manhood 
than  the  acquisition  of  power  and 
habits.  Yet,  if  we  judge  correctly  of 
the  course  pursued  with  their  pupils 
by  many  teachers  and  college  pro- 
fessors, the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
is  the  chief  if  not  the  only  end  for 
which  they  work.  But  more  of  this 
when  we  have  considered  the  acquisi- 
tion of  tastes  and  knowledge. 
(To  be  continued.') 


The  following  statement  will  suggest  some 
idea  of  the  vast  amount  of  literary  labjur 
which  has  been  employed  in  the  making  of 
books,  and  of  the  comparative  size  of  public 
libraries  :  Germany  has  more  books  in  its 
libraries  than  any  other  nation.  There  are 
over  i.ODO  libraries  in  Austria,  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  twenty  of  which  contain  over 
lOD.ooo  volumes.  France  his  six  libraries 
of  over  lOO.OOD  books,  besides  the  National 
Library,  which  is  the  largest  ia  the  world. 


Great  Britain  has  only  nine  libraries  of  over 
100,000  volumes,  and  the  British  Museum 
pays  out  $10,000  annually  adding  to  its  col- 
lections. Spain  has  thirty  public  libraries 
containing  altogether  700,000  volumes.  The 
library  in  Washington  contains  518,000  vol- 
umes and  170,000  pamphlets,  and  there  are 
but  five  larger  in  the  world — the  French 
National,  with  2,500,000;  the  British  Mus- 
eum, 1,500,000;  St.  Petersburg,  1,000,000; 
Munich,  900,000,  and  Berlin,  with  750,000. 
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PERMANENCY  OF  THE  TEACHING  PROFESSION/ 


BY    DAVID    FOTHERINGHAM. 


THE  subject  of  this  paper  is  more 
important  than  attractive.  Its 
right  treatment  demands  more  time 
and  space— not  to  say,  ability — than  at 
my  disposal.  I  shall  hope,  however, 
to  enlist  your  sympathy  and  develop 
profitable  discussion. 

\\'here  thoroughly  qualified  persons 
are  employed  continuously  in  any 
calling,  the  results  should  be  more 
satisfactory  to  themselves  and  to  their 
employers.  On  all  hands  it  is  admitted 
hat  belter  work  and  better  returns 
are  secured  when  skilled  workmen 
perform  the  same  duties  in  the  same 
office  year  after  year.  Change  of 
office  or  officer  of  necessity  implies 
initiation  into  the  peculiarities  and 
specialties  of  the  new  office  or  officer, 
v.-ith  corresponding  loss  of  time, 
efficiency  and  progress.  Change,  of 
necessity,  implies  a  period  of  dis- 
quietude and  friction,  of  anxiety,  if 
not  mortification,  to  employer  and 
employed  ;  and  these  disadvantages 
are  intensified  as  the  nature  of  the 
work  involves  more  of  the  intellectual 
and  moral,  and  less  of  the  merely 
mechanical. 

It  is  not  risking  much  to  affirm 
that  in  no  occupation  are  the  evil 
effects  of  change  more  likely  to  be 
serious  than  in  teaching.  The  material 
with  which  the  teacher  has  to  deal  is 
the  most  precious  and  enduring  of 
which  the  earth  has  knowledge,  and 
its  essential  nature  is  so  delicate  and 
full  of  far-reaching  possibilities,  that 
to  transfer  its  management  from  hand 
to  hand,  year  by  year,  in  its  plastic 
condition,  makes  it  certain  that  great 
loss    must    follow.     A    plant   cannot 

*  Read  before  Teachers'  Association  of  Ontario, 

August,  1885. 


thus  h%  transferred  from  soil  to  soil 
and  climate  to  climate  without  a 
serious  dwarfing  of  its  powers.  Neither 
can  the  young  mind,  learning  to 
observe,  reason,  act,  to  know  and  love 
truth  and  beauty  and  power,  after  the 
training  and  individuality  of  one 
teacher,  in  the  atmosphere  and  soil  of 
which  he  is  the  sun,  be  transferred  to 
the  hands  of  another  without  serious 
loss. 

Even  in  a  pecuniary  aspect,  frequent 
change  involves  no  small  loss.  Under 
favourable  circumstance,  the  new 
teacher  cannot  readjust  the  mental 
and  administrative  machinery  of  a 
school  and  have  the  whole  moving  on 
harmoniously  from  the  point  his  pre- 
decessor left  it  at,  in  less  than  twa 
months — not  always  so  soon.  It  may 
be  allowed  that,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, three  months  are  nearly  lost 
to  a  school.  When  the  change  is  a 
bad  one,  which  too  often  is  the  case^ 
a  year  and  more,  with  all  its  outlay^ 
is  lost. 

It  is  frequently  affirmed  and  univer- 
sally believed  that,  in  Ontario,  much 
is  lost  through  lack  of  permanency 
in  the  profession  to  which  we  belong. 
To  reach,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  the 
actual  state  of  the  case,  I  have  grouped 
statistics  bearing  on  this  point  as  I 
could  gather  them  from  official  returns. 
These  cover  thirteen  years,  beginning, 
with  1871  and  ending  with  1883,  the 
last  that  has  been  fully  reported.  If 
all  the  generalizations  reached  are  not 
absolutely  correct,  they  are  at  least 
approximately  so. 

In  1 87 1,  5,036  teachers  were 
employed  in  Ontario,  and  2,236  certi- 
ficates (including  390  inte'-im)  were 
issued  by  the  Education  Department 
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and  County  Boards.  That  is,  forty- 
two  new  teachers  for  each  hundred 
employed  were  licensed  in  187 1.  In 
1872,  2,560  (including  578  interim) 
certificates  were  granted.  Tnat  was 
at  the  rate  of  forty-six  to  the  hundred. 
In  1877,  2,269  (including  464  interim) 
certificates  were  sent  out,  Imaking 
thirty-five  new,  to  each  hundred.  In 
1 881,  if  I  have  been  able  to  get  the 
correct  figures,  only  twenty  to  the 
hundred  were  granted.  In  1883, 
thirty-four  to  the  one  hundred  were 
given.  During  the  thirteen  years,  the 
Department  and  the  County  Boards 
had  issued  260  First  Class,  3,985 
Second  Class,  16,570  Third  Class,  and 
7,256  Interim  or  other  Certificates — 
28,07 1  ii''  ^'1-  To  maintain  an  average 
staff  of  6,257  teachers  in  active  service 
for  thirteen  years,  28,000  certificates 
were  issued,  or  an  average  of  2,159. 
Putting  this  in  other  words,  the  new 
issues,  one  year  with  another,  were 
thirty-four  per  cent,  of  those  in  actual 
use. 

This  would  not  necessarily  show 
thatthirty-foiir  per  cent,  of  the  teachers 
were  raw  recruits.  The  average  issue 
of  Class  I.  was  twenty,  of  Class  II. 
306;  of  Class  III.  1,274;  and  of 
Interim  and  other  Special  Certificates, 
558.  Now,  all  Class  I.  and  II. 
teachers  must  have  had  employment 
before  securing  their  certificates,  while 
some  "  Thirds  "  were  given  a  second 
time,  on  due  examination  ;  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  "  Specials  "  were 
no  doubt  "  Extensions  "  of  "  Thirds." 

We  may  therefore  regard  all  I.  and 
II.  Class  as  renewals  ;  that  is  an 
average  of  326.  To  this  add  an  equal 
number  for  renewals  of  "  Thirds," 
and,  say,  one  half  of  the  "  Specials," 
and  we  shall  have  a  total  of  about 
930  certificates  issued  yearly  to  persons 
who  had  had  more  or  less  experience. 
Deducting  these  from  the  average 
issue  we  have  still  left  about  twenty 
new  and  inexperienced  teachers  every 
year  in  one  hundred — one  out  of  five. 


At  this  rate  the  profession  is  entirely 
changed  in  five  years  ;  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  this  is  within  the  mark. 

A  large  proportion  of  Third  Class 
Teachers  do  not  remain  in  the  pro- 
fession till  their  certificates  expire  ; 
and  the  expiration  of  "  Extensions  " 
and  "  Specials  "  not  infrequently 
means  the  expiration  of  the  holder's 
term  of  service. 

The  medical  profession  is  largely 
replenished  if  not  overstocked  from 
ours. 

Not  a  few  in  law  and  divinity  get 
their  first  start  in  pocket,  if  not  in 
ambition,  in  the  teacher's  calling, 
while  a  sprinkling  of  our  legislators 
and  other  public  men  owe  their  know- 
ledge of  men  and  things  to  the  impetus 
given  them  in  their  school-teaching 
days. 

And  the  discovery  in  the  public 
school  of  the  gift  to  teach  has  no 
doubt  led  a  large  number  of  those 
now  in  high  schools  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  more  remunerative  and 
more  permanent  work  of  their  ad- 
vanced calling. 

Thus,  naturally,  creditably,  in  this 
young  country,  our  profession  has 
given  of  its  best  talent  to  all  the  pro- 
fessions. No  wonder  that  it  changes 
so  much.  Yet  it  holds  its  own  even 
though  changed  in  personnel  once  in 
five  years.  More  :  we  stand  to-day 
in  advance  of  our  profession  of  twenty, 
ten,  five,  years  ago.  In  literary  at- 
tainment, in  professional  training  and 
public  opinion  the  teacher  of  to-day 
is  in  advance  of  himself  yesterday  ; 
and  while,  hitherto,  we  have  suffered 
heavily  from  lack  of  permanency  in 
the  profession  we  find,  in  this  vantage 
ground,  as  well  as  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  Second  Class  teachers  in  the  service, 
a  sure  promise  of  better  things  still  in 
the  future. 

[Note. — In  1871,517  Second  Class 
teachers  were  employed.  In  1883, 
2,167,  or  fo^''  to  one,  were  in  active 
service.] 
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Some  of  the  causes  of  the  lack  of 
permanency  in  the  profession  have 
been  hinted  at.  1  shall  seek  to  place 
tliem  more  in  detail  : 

Insufificient  remuneration  is  un- 
doubtedly a  leading  cause.  Persons 
wishing  to  become  teachers  must 
spend  from  two  to  three  years  in  non- 
professional and  professional  prepara- 
tion, at  a  time  when  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  them  to  earn  a  fair  livelihood  in 
other  pursuits.  After  all  this  time  and 
considerable  outlay  of  money  they 
seldom  secure  $300  as  a  salary  at 
first.  If  successful,  they  may  hope  to 
get  $400  by  the  time  their  "  Third  " 
expires.  Then  comes  another  course 
for  a  "  Second,"  after  which  they 
may  look  forward  to  the  munificent 
sum  of  $450  or  so,  though  the  highest 
average  reached  in  counties  for  male 
teachers  is  less  than  $400,  and  for 
female  teachers,  less  than  $250. 

With  equal  literary  and  professional 
training  in  other  callings,  teachers 
would,  undoubtedly,  have  far  superior 
prospects  both  as  to  permanency  and 
pay ;  while,  with  an  additional  ex- 
penditure, not  greater  than  that  of  the 
past,  they  often  find  employment  in 
one  of  the  learned  professions  where 
the  prizes  offered  are  both  more 
numerous  and  more  inviting.  It  is 
no  matter  of  surprise,  therefore, 
to  find  many  of  our  clever  and 
ambitious  teachers  making  ours  a 
stepping  stone  to  some  other  life 
work. 

Lack  of  fixity  of  tenure,  if  constant 
change  of  sphere  may  be  so  named, 
is  another  important  factor  in  driving 
teachers  out  of  the  profession.  Like 
travellers  in  a  desert,  they  do  little  else 
than  pitch  tent  and  next  remove  it. 
One  year  here,  another  there,  they 
begin  to  fear  the  mark  of  Cain  is  on 
them,  and  look  around  for  a  local 
habitation  and  a  name — some  abiding 
home  and  steady  occupation.  Akin 
to  this  comes — ■ 

The  lack  of  professional  recognition, 


which  no  doubt  has  discouraged  most 
of  worthy  teachers.  A  higher  or 
holier  calling  than  the  teacher's  can 
scarcely  be  found,  and  yet  he  has 
been  and  is  slighted  and  slurred  as  if 
entitled  to  nothing  but  his  bread  and 
butter  and  not  always  to  that.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  are  exceptions,  and 
the  profession  is  claiming  and  re- 
ceiving more  of  its  legitimate  place 
through  its  own  higher  merit,  and  also 
through  a  more  rational  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  public.  But  stinted 
appreciation,  or  the  very  opposite, 
has  had  decided  influence  among  the 
factors  that  make  the  profession  so 
changeable. 

Lack  of  adaptability  in  teachers 
has  also  had  its  influence  in  produc- 
ing change,  and  that  oftener  than  we 
are  prepared  to  admit.  Not  a  few 
have  chosen  the  life  of  a  teacher  who 
have  had  neither  natural  nor  acquired 
fitness  for  the  successful  discharge  of 
its  intricate  and  unending  duties. 
When  one  enters  the  profession  to 
have  an  easy  life,  never  greater  mis- 
take was  made.  Wlien  one  enters 
it  without  intuitive  insight  into  or  love 
of  childhood,  a  greater  mistake  was 
never  made.  When  one  enters  it 
who  does  not  daily  feel  need  of  fresh 
inspiration  and  new  resources,  no 
greater  mistake  could  be  made.  Yet- 
these  mistakes  occur  and  recur  with 
painful  frequency  ;  and  every  faithful 
inspector  has  had  the  painful  duty  of 
advising  one  and  another  to  seek  a 
different  calling. 

Defective  administration  of  the 
school  law  has  had  much  to  do  with 
change  in  our  profession.  This  is 
often  defective,  feeble,  fickle.  School 
boards  are  unnecessarily  numerous 
and  mutable ;  often  uneducated,  some- 
times biassed  by  local  prejudices  and 
jealousies ;  do  not  always  recognize 
the  efficient  ;  often  appreciate  the 
cheap  and  superficial,  and  often 
neglect  the  simple  essentials  of  eflfici- 
ency  in  a  school.     With  the  official 
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rope  in  the  hands  of  such  an  admin- 
istration, not  much  wonder  that  high- 
minded  teachers  leave  the  profession. 

Parental  shortcomitig  has  to  do  with 
the  change  of  which  I  speak.  How 
{Q.yN  parents  recognize  in  a  teacher 
their  substitute,  associate  and  equal  ! 
How  few  of  them  inculcate  and 
require  unquestioning  obedience  to 
their  authority  delegated  to  him ! 
How  few  recognize  practically  their 
obligation  to  forward  study  at  home  as 
muchas  the  teacher's  at  school !  How 
many  of  them  allow  the  children  to  de- 
cide the  social  and  professional  stand 
ing  of  the  teacher,  and  treat  him  as  their 
children  indicate,  without  hearing  "  the 
other  side  '  ?  How  many  of  them 
take  a  practical  and  daily  interest  in 
school  work  and  life  so  as  to  become 
co-workers  with  the  teacher  ? 

I  must  trespass  further  to  speak  a 
little  of  the  results  of  lack  of  perman- 
■  ency.  There  is  great  loss  every  way. 
First  and  foremost,  the  loss  to  the 
child  is  simply  incalculable.  As 
matters  now  stand,  the  majority  of 
teachers  have  not  acquired  a  full 
measure  of  skill  and  tact  and  patience 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  their  children 
which  can  only  be  gotten  in  the  school 
of  experience.  Nor  can  we  expect 
much  improvement  here  till  the  pro- 
fession becomes  reasonably  permanent. 
To  many  children,  this  means  disaster 
— indelicate,  sometimes  rough,  hand- 
ling, and  change  of  manipulation, 
sometimes  ignorant,  unappreciative, 
hardening,  coarsening,  distorting, 
change  in  manipulation.  It  cannot 
be  otherwise  while  into  so  many 
schools  every  year  introduces  many 
youths  of  little  knowledge  of  child 
nature  and  no  experience  in  its  control 
or  development. 

To  the  teacher,  it  means  a  dwarfing 
of  ambition,  a  scattering  of  resources, 
a  straining  of  local  and  social  attach- 
ments, disappointment  of  hopes,  a 
weakening  of  powers,  a  lessening  of 
opportunities,    a     circumscribing    of 


usefulness.  Not  even  an  angel  could 
do  as  good  work  with  this  sword  of 
separation  suspended  eternally  over 
his  head.  How  can  a  teacher  in 
these  circumstances  secure  the  highest 
results  of  a  wise,  logical  and  thorough 
course  of  education  in  a  few  months? 
How  can  he  secure  the  best  results  of 
sympathy,  co-operation  and  love — the 
cumulative  power  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual forces — in  the  time  a  teacher 
now  holds  his  school?  And  so, 
hampered  and  discouraged,  the  most 
conscientious  and  earnest  may  be 
excused  for  leaving  an  occupation 
which  keeps  them  as  it  were  beating 
the  air. 

To  boards  of  trustees,  this  lack  of 
permanency  largely  means  outlay 
without  return,  a  school  in  name,  not 
in  reality.  To  the  enlightened  and 
liberal  it  brings  disappointment  and 
discouragement,  so  that  when  their 
term  expires  their  services  are  with- 
drawn or  reluctantly  renewed. 

To  parents,  it  means  half  educated 
sons  and  daughters,  with  half  culti- 
vated tastes,  poor  literary  habits,  and 
a  love  of  transitory  and  unsatisfying 
gratification  ;  while  the  pure  and  lofty 
enjoyments  of  a  cultivated  soul  are 
unknown  and  unappreciated.  Nothing 
occurs  oftener  than  to  hear  a  father 
say  :  "  My  boys  were  just  at  the  age 
when  a  year  or  two  with  a  good 
teacher  would  have  secured  the  edu- 
cation they  need,  but  we  had  an  un- 
fortunate change  of  teachers  and  their 
chance  was  lost ;  I  cannot  spare  them 
now." 

To  the  country  this  changing  means 
a  lower  average  of  intelligence,  enter- 
prise and  power  in  private  and  public 
life.  Nothing  can  advance  so  surely 
or  so  rapidly,  for  her  citizens  have 
left  their  talent  buried  in  the  earth. 
Her  legislators  have  given  to  her 
untutored  sons  to  control  the  destinies 
of  the  land  by  saying  :  "  You  shall 
employ  to-day  and  dismiss  to-morrow 
as  you  like,  those  who  are  set  to  un- 
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seal  the  springs  of  intellectual  and 
moral  life ;  "  those  who,  more  than 
any  other,  could  develop  in  the  citizen 
the  principles  of  true  patriotism,  am- 
bition, courage,  self-sacrifice  and  love. 

I  can  only  speak  briefly  of  the 
remedies  for  the  lack  of  permanency 
in  the  profession.  These  must  come 
chiefly  from  two  sources,  the  profes- 
sion itself  and  enlightened  and  practi- 
cal legislation. 

The  more  we  truly  and  fully  ap- 
preciate the  dignity  and  responsibility 
of  our  calling,  the  more  we  understand 
the  importance  of  our  rare  opportuni- 
ties, the  higher  will  we  rise  above 
petty  ends  and  ways,  the  nearer  will 
we  get  to  the  ideal  of  a  teacher  of  the 
young.  Day  by  day  will  we  toil  to 
acquire  worthiness  for  our  work  and 
its  reward,  the  love  and  admiration 
of  our  pupils  and  their  parents,  be- 
cause we  are  their  best  benefactors. 
When  these  come  permanency  will 
soon  follow. 

Salaries  should  be  largely  increased, 
but  how  this  can  be  done  is  a  problem 
that  few  are  able  to  solve.  That 
salaries  are  improving  is  evident,  the 
cause  being  found  chiefly  in  the 
better  appreciation  of  trained  and  ex- 
perienced teachers.  Even  boards  of 
trustees  learn  by  their  experience  that 
training  and  experience  are  worth 
more  than  inexperience  and  cheapness. 
With  this  view  before  us,  it  would 
seem  that  the  remedy  of  low  salary  is 
at  least  partly  in  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fession itself.  Let  teachers  never  rest 
satisfied  till  they  are  near  the  head  of 
the  profession  in  legal  qualification 
and  also  in  practical  efficiency.  If 
teachers  remained  for  life  in  this  call- 
ing, no  doubt  greater  efficiency  would 
be  reached,  and  fewer  inexperienced 
could  enter  to  work  for  less,  as  they 
are  really  entitled  to  less.  So  that  in 
reality  permanency  in  the  work  and 
more  remuneration  would  become 
mutually  helpful.     Loyalty  to  the  pro- 


fession should  lead  all  who  enter  it  to 
observe  the  golden  rule  towards  each 
other.  I  hope  it  never  occurs  in  a 
section  or  county  represented  here, 
but  it  has  been  charged  that  teachers 
sometimes  so  far  forget  their  self- 
respect  and  the  reputation  of  the  pro- 
fession as  to  underbid  their  rivals  for 
a  school.  It  thus  happens  that  lack 
of  self-respect  and  lack  of  professional 
honour  have  come  in  along  unfortu- 
nately with  a  proportion  of  drones  to 
keep  down  the  reputation  and  the  pay 
of  the  profession.  These  evils  let  us 
trust,  as  many  feel  sure,  are  lessening 
and  will  soon  disappear.  Meantime 
let  us  not  claim  that  legal  assistance 
is  all  we  need  to  raise  our  pay  till  we 
have  exhausted  our  resources  in  ridding 
the  profession  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  only  lessened  its  efficiency, 
its  reputation  and  its  remuneration, 
and  till  we  bring  the  highest  attain- 
able qualifications  to  our  work. 

On  the  other  hand  we  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  those  who  hold 
the  power  to  legislate  and  administer, 
will  look  above  and  beyond  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  the  present  to  the 
unchanging  principles  that  underlie 
the  full  development  of  social,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  forces ;  that  they 
make  ample  and  far-seeing  provision 
for  the  education  of  the  young,  includ- 
ing the  untrammelled  and  uninterrupt- 
ed discharge  of  the  teacher's  duties. 

It  should  be  within  the  sphere  of 
legislation  to  make  adequate  and 
attainable  provision  for  a  teacher's 
residence  in  every  well-to-do  section. 
No  one  thing  would  help  the  cause  of 
permanency  more.  JIi>7C'  to  provide 
this  cannot  be  here  discussed,  but 
till  this  is  done  there  cannot  be  true 
permanency.  And  why  should  the 
teaching  profession  alone  be  expected 
to  live  without  homes  ?  and  on  in- 
comes so  small  and  precarious  that 
teachers  cannot  in  reason  be  expected 
to    provide    homes    for    themselves  ? 
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Why  cannot  some  provision  be  made 
in  law  by  which  a  fair  proportion  of 
public  grants  shall  go  to  the  sections 
that  provide  residences  for  their 
teachers,  and  to  the  teacher  who  holds 
a  life  certificate  and  resides  in  that 
residence,  from  year  to  year?  Thus, 
liberality  on  the  part  of  trustees  and 
higher  qualification  and  permanency 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher  would  be 
directly  rewarded. 

Provision  should  be  made  that  will 
secure  prompt  and  ample  supply  of 
appliances,  both  as  to  accommodation 
and  apparatus  for  the  efficient  dis- 
charge of  the  teacher's  duties.  Many 
a  teacher  is  worried  and  discouraged, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  changing 
schools,  because  he  cannot  get  needed 
supplies. 


Provision  should  also  be  made  for 
a  teacher's  assistance  and  self-improve- 
ment during  his  months  and  years  of 
labour.  Why  should  not  every  board 
of  trustees  be  required  to  furnish  a 
library  containing  a  few  of  the  best 
authors  on  professional  work,  some  of 
the  most  useful  books  of  reference, 
and  at  least  one  educational  periodi- 
cal ?  While  such  provision  may  be 
classed  among  the  less  important 
means  of  securing  permanency,  it  and 
others  have  their  place  and  should 
not  be  overlooked. 

I  crave  your  indulgence  for  the  im- 
perfect way  in  which  I  have  presented 
this  important  subject,  but  the  time 
and  ability  at  my  disposal  have  been 
my  limitations,  and  I  trust  the  hints 
given  may  lead  to  practical  results. 
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Specialties  in  Study.  — Men  have 
special  talents,  and  so  they  should 
have  special  studies  provided  for  them. 
They  are  to  have  special  vocations 
in  life,  and  college  youth  should  so 
far  be  prepared  for  them.  Every 
student  should  have  Obligatory 
studies,  but  he  should  also  be  al- 
lowed Elective  studies.  The  branches 
of  knowledge  are  now  so  numerous 
and  literature  is  so  wide  and  varied, 
that  no  one  can  master  it  all ;  should 
he  try  to  do  so,  he  would  only  be  "  a 
jack  of  all  trades  and  a  master  of 
none." 

The  student  should  have  two  kinds 
of  electives  provided  for  him.  He 
may  be  allowed  to  take  subjects  which 
could  not  be  required  of  all,  such  for 


example,  as  Sanscrit,  Anglo-Saxon, 
the  Semitic  Tongues,  and  in  science. 
Histology  and  Physical  Geography. 
No  college  should  make  these  obliga- 
tory, and  yet  considerable  numbers 
of  students  would  prize  them  much 
and  get  great  benefit  from  them  to 
fit  them  for  their  farther  study  and 
life-work.  Or,  the  student,  after  taking 
certain  elementary  branches,  should 
have  higher  forms  of  the  same  pro- 
vided for  him,  and  be  encouraged  to 
take  them.  Of  all  the  rudimentary 
branches  or  cardinal  studies,  there 
should  be  a  course  or  courses  required 
of  all  in  order  to  make  them  edu- 
cated gentlemen,  but  there  should  be 
advanced  courses — Electives,  to  pro- 
duce high  scholars  in  all  branches, 
literary,    linguistic,    scientific,    philo- 
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sophic.  All  students  should  know 
several  of  the  highest  languages, 
ancient  and  modern,  but  there  should 
be  advanced  linguistic  studies,  and 
especially  a  science  of  Comparative 
Language.  I  defy  you  to  make  all 
master  Qaaternions,  or  Quantics,  or 
Functions,  but  these  should  be  in 
the  college  for  a  select  few.  All 
should  be  taught  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  human  mind,  but  there  should 
also  be  a  number  entering  into  the 
depths  and  climbing  the  heights  of 
the  Greek,  the  Scotch,  and  the  Ger- 
man philosophies. 

I  hold  that  in  a  college  with  the 
variety  there  should  be  a  unity.  The 
circle  of  the  sciences  should  have  a 
wide  circumference  but  also  a  fixed 
centre.  In  every  year  there  should 
be  certain  primary  and  radical 
studies  required  of  every  student, 
with  all  the  while  a  diversity  in  his 
electives.  This  I  take  the  liberty  of 
saying  is  the  difference  between  Har- 
vard and  Princeton.  In  Harvard 
there  are  now  in  no  year  any  studies 
obligatory  on  all  except  a  part  of 
Freshman  year  studies — everything  is 
scattered  like  the  star-dust  out  of 
which  worlds  are  formed.  Greek  is 
not  obligatory  ;  Mathematics  are  not 
obligatory  ;  Logic  and  Ethics  are  not 
obligatory.  In  Princeton  a  number 
of  disciplinary  branches  are  required, 
and  so  many  are  required  in  each 
year  to  give  us  a  central  sun  with 
rotating  planets.  In  Nature,  as  Her- 
bert Spencer  has  shown,  there  is 
differentiation  which  scatters,  but 
there  is  also  concentration  which  holds 
things  together.  There  should  be 
the  same  in  higher  education.  In  a 
college  there  may  be,  there  should 
be  specialists,  but  not  mere  special- 
ists, who  are  sure  to  be  narrow, 
partial,  malformed,  one-sided,  and 
are  apt  to  become  conceited,  pre- 
judiced and  intolerant.  The  other 
day  a  gymnast  showed  me  his  upper 
arm  with  the   muscle  large  and  hard 


as  a  mill-stone.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
mental  monstrosities  produced  by 
a  certain  kind  of  education.  The 
tanner  insists  that  "  there  is  nothing 
like  leather,"  and  the  literatcur,  that 
there  is  nothing  like  language ;  while 
the  mathematician  assures  you  that 
there  is  nothing  to  be  believed  except 
what  can  be  demonstrated ;  leading 
Goethe  to  say,  "  As  if,  forsooth,  things 
only  exist  when  they  can  be  mathe- 
matically demonstrated.  It  would  be 
foolish  in  a  man  not  to  believe  in  his 
mistress's  love  because  she  could  not 
prove  it  to  him  mathematically  ;  she 
can  mathematically  prove  her  dowry 
but  not  her  love." 

Dr.  Eliot  tells  us  he  has  found 
great  difficulties  in  combining  the 
Prescribed  and  Elective  Courses. 
In  my  thirty-two  years'  college  teach- 
ing I  have  met  with  no  such  difficulty. 
On  the  contrary  I  have  found  them 
working  in  harmony.  Thus  I  have 
found  the  Prescribed  study  in  Greek 
helping  me  in  the  Elective  History  of 
Philosophy. 

It  is  now  shown  that  all  science  is 
correlated,  and  every  one  thing  de- 
pends on  every  other.  Humboldt  had 
his  "  Cosmos,"  and  Mr.  Grove  his 
"  Correlation  of  the  Forces,"  and  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  has  his  "  Unity  of 
Nature."  Nature  is  a  system  like  the 
solar,  with  a  sun  in  the  centre  and 
planets  and  satellites  all  around,  held 
together  by  a  gravitating  power  which 
keeps  each  in  its  proper  place,  and 
all  shining  on  each  other.  You  can- 
not study  any  one  part  comprehen- 
sively without  so  far  knowing  the 
others.  In  like  manner,  all  the  parts 
of  a  good  college  curriculum  should 
be  connected  in  an  organic  whole. 
Make  a  man  a  mere  specialist  and 
the  chance  is  he  will  not  reach  the 
highest  eminence  as  a  specialist.  The 
youth  most  likely  to  make  discoveries 
is  one  who  has  studied  collateral  sub- 
jects; the  well  gushes  out  at  a  certain 
point    because    the   rains    have   de- 
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scended  on  a  large  surface  and  entered 
the  earth,  and  must  find  an  outlet. 

I  may  here  point  out  the  evils 
little  noticed  arising  from  a  boy  hav- 
ing too  many  choices  ;  they  say  two 
hundred  in  Harvard.  I  believe  that 
comparatively  few  young  men  know 
what  their  powers  are  when  they 
enter  college.  Many  do  not  yet 
know  what  their  undeveloped  facul- 
ties are  ;  quite  as  many  imagine  that 
they  have  talents  which  they  do  not 
possess.  Fatal  mistakes  may  arise 
from  a  youth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
committing  himself  to  a  narrow-gauge 
line  of  study,  and  finds  when  it  is  too 
late  that  he  should  have  taken  a 
broader  road. 

A  young  man,  we  may  suppose, 
when  he  enters  college  leaves  out 
Greek,  attracted  by  a  popular  teacher 
of  French,  When  he  has  done  so  he 
finds,  as  he  comes  to  Junior  year, 
that  a  voice,  as  it  were,  from  God,  calls 
him  to  preach  the  gospel  of  salvation. 
Then  he  comes  to  see  his  mistake, 
for  if  he  has  to  be  an  expounder 
of  Scripture,  he  must  know  the  lan- 
guage of  the  New  Testament,  and  to 
attain  this  he  must  go  back  two  or 
three  years  to  school,  and,  unwilling 
to  do  this,  he  gives  up  studying  for 
the  ministry.  The  Churches  of  Christ 
will  do  well  to  look  to  this  new  depart- 
ture,  for  they  may  find  that  they  have 
fewer  candidates  for  the  oftice  of  the 
ministry.  The  Colleges  may  have  to 
look  to  this,  for  the  churches  furnish 
to  them  the  most  constant  supply  of 
students.  For  myself,  I  fear  that  the 
issue  will  be  an  unfortunate  division 
of  colleges  into  Christian  and  infidel. 

A  like  result  may  follow  from  other 
unfortunate  choices,  as  we  say,  from 
young  men  "  mistaking  their  trade." 
One  who  might  have  turned  out  a 
splendid  teacher  devotes  himself  to 
metaphysics  and  neglects  classics  and 
mathematics.  Another  who  might 
have  become  a  statesman  has  avoided 
logic  and   political  economy,    being 


allured  by  music  and  plays.  The 
boy  has  turned  away  from  mathe- 
matics to  find  that  in  his  future  study 
and  professional  work  he  absolutely 
needs  them. 

III. 

Self-Government. — I  hold  that  in 
a  college,  as  in  a  country,  there 
should  be  government ;  there  should 
be  care  over  the  students,  with  in- 
ducements to  good  conduct,  and 
temptations  removed,  and  restraints 
on  vice.  There  should  be  moral 
teaching  ;  I  believe  also  religious 
teaching — the  rights  of  conscience 
being  always  carefully  preserved.  But 
one  part  of  this  instruction  should  be 
to  inculcate  independence,  independ- 
ence in  thinking,  independence  in 
action  and  self-control.  The  student 
should  be  taught  to  think  for  himself, 
to  act  for  himself.  If  he  does  not 
acquire  thisspirit,no  external  authority 
will  be  able  to  guide  and  restrain  him. 
I  abhor  the  plan  of  secretly  watching 
students,  of  peeping  through  windows 
at  night,  and  listening  through  key- 
holes. Under  the  spy  system,  the 
students  will  always  beat  their  tutors. 
The  tricky  fellows  will  escape,  while 
only  the  simple  will  be  caught. 

But  is  there,  therefore,  to  be  no 
moral  teaching,  no  restraint  on  con- 
duct ?  Are  students  to  be  allured 
away  from  their  homes,  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  miles  away,  from  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  Florida,  to  our 
Eastern  colleges,  and  there  do  as  they 
please— to  spend  their  evenings  ac- 
cording to  their  inclinations,  to  keep 
no  Sabbaths,  and  all  the  while  get  no 
advice,  no  warning  from  the  college 
authorities  ?  They  see  a  student  going 
into  a  liquor  store,  a  dancing  saloon, 
a  low  theatre,  a  gambling-house.  Are 
they  to  do  nothing?  Are  they  pre- 
cluded from  doing  anything  ?  A 
student  is  seen  drunk.  What  are  you 
to  do  with  him?  "The  law  is  not 
made  for  the  righteous  man,  but  for 
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the  lawless  and  disobedient."  Have 
you  no  law  to  reach  him  ?  You  have 
no  right  to  discipline  him.  It  is  an 
interference  with  his  freedom.  He  is 
a  man,  and  not  a  boy,  and  he  should 
resent  it.  He  is  able  to  guide  himself. 
His  widowed  mother  lives  a  thousand 
miles  away,  and  cannot  reach  him. 
He  continues  in  this  course.  Are 
you  to  allow  him  to  remain  in  the 
institution  to  ruin  himself  and  corrupt 
others  ?  You  answer,  we  will  send 
him  away.  But  you  cannot  do  so  (so 
1  hope)  without  evidence,  and  this 
implies  that  horrid  thing,  discipline. 
Bat  you  dismiss  him.  I  have  been 
obliged  to  dismiss  students  on  rare 
occasions.  It  is  a  terrible  ordeal  to 
me.  I  have  sometimes  felt  more 
than  the  student  himself.  And  when 
the  father  comes  to  me,  the  father 
trying  to  suppress  the  bursting  feeling, 
and  the  mother  in  agony  which  can- 
not be  restrained,  I  am  crushed,  I  am 
prostrated.  But  my  creed  is,  preven- 
tion is  better  than  punishment. 
Surely,  if  we  have  the  right  to  dismiss 
and  expel  (I  never  expelled  a  student), 
we  have  the  liberty  to  instruct,  to 
advise,  to  remonstrate,  nay,  to  discip- 
line. I  have  some  painful  scenes  to 
pass  through  in  the  government  of  a 
college,  but  I  have  had  more  pleasant 
ones.  I  have  to  testify  that  three- 
fourths,  I  believe  nine-tenths,  of  the 
cases  of  discipline  I  have  administered 
have  ended  in  the  reformation  of  the 
offender.  1  have  been  gratified  by 
many  fathers  and  mothers  thanking 
me  for  saving  their  sons  from  ruin. 
Scores  of  graduates,  when  they  meet 
me,  have  said,  "  I  thank  you  for  that 
sharp  rebuke  you  gave  me  ;  you  gave 
it  heartily,  and  I  was  irritated  at  the 
time,  but  now  I  thank  you  as  heartily, 
for  I  was  arrested  thereby  when 
rushing  into  foll^." 

It  is  time  that  lathers  and  mothers 
should  know  what  it  is  proposed  to  do 
with  their  sons  at  college.  The  college 
authorities  are  in  no  way  to  interfere 


with  them.  They  are  to  teach  them 
Music  and  Art,  and  French  Plays  and 
Novels,  but  there  is  no  course  in  the 
Scriptures  —  in  their  poetry,  their 
morality,  their  spirituality.  The  Presi- 
dent of  Harvard  recommends  that  all 
colleges  should  be  in  great  cities. 
Students  are  to  be  placed  in  the  midst 
of  saloons,  and  gambling-houses,  and 
temples  of  Venus,  but  meanwhile  no 
officer  of  the  college  is  to  preach  to 
them,  to  deal  with  them.  Suppose 
that  under  temptation  the  son  falls. 
I  can  conceive  a  father  saying  to  the 
head  of  the  institution,  "I  sent  my 
son  to  you  believing  that  man  is  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  you  taught  him 
that  he  is  an  upper  brute,  and  he  has 
certainly  become  so  ;  I  sent  him  to 
you  pure,  and  last  night  he  was  carried 
to  my  door  drunk.  Curse  ye  this 
college ;  '  curse  ye  bitterly,'  for  you 
took  no  pains  to  allure  him  to  good, 
to  admonish,  to  pray  for  him."  I 
was  once  addressed  by  a  mother  in 
very  nearly  these  words.  I  was  able 
to  show  that  her  son  had  come  to  us 
a  polluted  boy  from  an  ungodly  school, 
and  that  we  had  dealt  with  him 
kindly,  warned  him  solemnly,  discip- 
lined him,  given  notice  of  his  conduct 
to  his  mother,  and  prayed  for  him. 
Had  I  not  been  able  to  say  this 
conscientiously  I  believe  I  would  that 
day  have  given  in  my  resignation  of 
the  office  I  hold,  and  retired  to  a 
wilderness  to  take  charge  of  myself, 
feeling  that  I  was  not  competent  to 
take  care  of  others. 

It  is  a  serious  matter  what  we  are 
to  do  to  provide  religious  studies  in 
our  colleges.  Professor  Huxley  knows 
that  there  is  little  or  nothing  in  our 
ordinary  school  books  to  mould  and 
form  the  character  of  children,  and 
so,  as  member  of  the  London  School 
Board,  he  votes  for  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  schools,  not  that 
he  believes  them,  but  because  they 
are  fitted  to  sway  the  mind, — which  I 
remark  they  are  able  to  do,  because 
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they  are  divine.  Everybody  knows 
that  science  alone  is  not  fit  to  form  or 
guard  morality  ;  and  Herbert  Spencer 
is  very  anxious  about  this  transition 
period,  when  the  old  has  passed  away 
(so  he  thinks)  and  the  new  morality 
is  not  yet  published.  Emerson  stood 
up  manfully  for  the  retention  of 
prayers  in  Harvard  University.  Are 
we  now  in  our  colleges  to  give  up 
preaching  ?  to  give  up  Bible  instruc- 
tion? to  give  up  prayers?  But  I  am 
on  the  borders  of  the  religious  ques- 
tion, on  which  I  now  formally  propose 
that  This  club  should  have  another 
meeting,  in  7vhich  President  Eliot  will 
defend  the  neiv  departure  in  the  religion 
of  colleges,  and  I  engage  with  God's 
help  to  meet  him* 

In  closing,  I  have  to  confess  that  I 
regard  this  new  departure  with  deep 
anxiety.  The  scholarship  of  America 
is  not  yet  equal  to  that  of  Germany 
or  Great  Britain.  Some  of  us  are 
anxious  to  raise  it  up  to  the  standard 
of  Europe.  We  are  discouraged  by 
this  plan  of  Harvard  to  allow  and  en- 
courage its  students  to  take  branches 
in  which  there  is  so  little  to  promote 
high  intellectual  culture.  We  know 
what  a  galaxy  of  great  men  appeared 
in  Harvard  an  age  ago  under  the  old 
training.  I  know  that  it  is  keenly 
discussed  within  the  college  itself, 
whether  there  is  anything  in  the  pre- 
sent and  coming  modes  of  dissipated 
instruction  to  rear  men  of  the  like 
intellectual  calibres.  Has  there  been 
of  late  any  great  poem,  any  great 
scientific  discovery,  any  great  history, 
any  great  philosophic  work,  by  the 
young  men  of  Cambridge  ?  I  observe 
that  the  literary  journals,  for  which  our 
young  writers  prepare  articles,  have 
now  fixed  their  seat  in  New  York 
rather  than  Boston. 

The  wise  leaders  of  the  new  de- 


*I  am  waiting  to  hear  whether  this  challenge  is 
accepted. 


parture  do  not  propose  to  fight  against 
religion.     They  do  not  fight  with  it, 
but  they  are  quite  willing  to  let  it  die 
out,    to  die  in  dignity.     They    have 
put  severe  learning  on  a  sliding  scale, 
not  it   may  be  in  order  to  a  sudden 
fall,  but  insensibly  to  go  down  to  the 
level  of  those  boys  who  do  not  wish 
to  think  deeply  or  study  hard.     I  am 
glad  things   have    come  to  a   crisis. 
Let  parents  know  it,  let  the  cimrches 
know  it,  let  all  America  know  it,  let 
scholars  in  Europe  know  it,   let  the 
world  know  it — for  what  is  done  in 
Harvard  has  influence  over  the  world. 
But    some    timid    people    will    say : 
"Tell  it  not  in  the  lands  whence  our 
pious  fathers  came  that  the  college 
whose  motto  is  Fro  Christo  et  Ecclesia 
teaches    no   religion   to    its    pupils. 
Tell  it  not  in  Berlin  or  Oxford  that 
the  once  most  illustrious  university  in 
America  no  longer  requires  its  gradu- 
ates to  know  the  most  perfect  language, 
the    grandest     literature,     the    most 
elevated    thinking    of   all    antiquity. 
Tell  it   not  in    Paris,    tell   it  not  in 
Cambridge  in  England,  tell  it  not  in 
Dublin,  that  Cambridge  in  America 
does  not  make  mathematics  obligatory 
on  its  students.     Let  not  Edinburgh 
and    Scotland   and    the    Puritans    in 
England  know   that  a  student    may 
pass  through  the  once  Puritan  College 
of  America   without  having  taken    a 
single  class  of  philosophy  or  a  lesson 
in   religion."      But    whatever   others 
may  do,  I  say,  I  say,  let  Europe  know 
in  all  its  universities — I  wish  my  voice 
could  reach  them  all — that  in  a  dis- 
tinguished college  in  America  a  gradu- 
ate   need    no  longer  take   what   the 
ages  have  esteemed  the  highest  de- 
partment of  learning  ;  and  I  believe 
that    such    an    expression   of   feeling 
will  be  called  forth   that  if  we  cannot 
avert  the  evil  in    Harvard    we    may 
arrest  it  in  the  other  colleges  of  the 
country. 
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BY    J.    G.    FITCH,    M.A. 


LET  US  gather  together  a  few  of 
the  plainer  results  of  experience 
in  reference  to  the  teaching  of  the 
rudimentary  arts  of  reading,  spelling 
and  writing. 

One  of  the  first  difficulties  with 
which  we  are  confronted  is  the  fact 
that  our  language  presents  so  many 
orthographical  and  phonetic  anom- 
alies. In  this  respect  it  differs 
notably  from  French,  in  which  there 
are  comparatively  few,  from  German, 
in  which  there  are  fewer,  and  from 
Italian,  in  which  there  are  scarcely 
any.  We  all  know  that  ours  is  a  com- 
posite speech,  a  conglomerate  of  many 
languages  ;  that  the  portion  of  it  which 
was  spoken  before  it  was  written — the 
purely  English  portion  and  the  earlier 
derivatives  from  Latin  and  from 
Norman  French — is  full  of  queer  and 
capricious  spelling  ;  while  other  por- 
tions of  it,  the  Greek  and  the  Latin 
derivatives,  which  have  come  to  us 
later  through  the  medium  of  liierature, 
are,  on  the  whole,  spelled  according 
to  a  consistent  system,  and  present 
little  or  no  difficulty.  If  we  want  an 
exhaustive  and  very  entertaining  sum- 
mary of  the  chief  difficulties  pre- 
sented by  our  English  system  of  spell- 
ing, I  may  refer  you  to  Prof.  Meikle- 
john's  clever  little  book,  "  The  Prob- 
lem of  Teaching  to  Read."  Here  it 
may  suffice  briefly  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  difficulty  which  has  to 
be  surmounted. 

There  is  first  of  all  our  anomalous 
alphabet.  And  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  it  has  every  fault  that  an 
alphabet  can  have.  A  perfect  alphabet 
should,  it  may  well  be  argued,  have  a 
single  and  fixed  character  for  every 
single  indivisible    elementary  sound. 


It  should  have  such  compound  char- 
acters for  composite  or  diphthongal 
sounds  as  would  indicate  clearly  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
It  should  also  have  similar  characters 
for  analogous  or  related  sounds. 
Nothing  is  easier  than  to  lay  down 
these  conditions,  and  to  see  that  our 
alphabet  violates  every  one  of  them. 
It  is  at  the  same  time  redundant  and 
defective.  It  has  not  enough  char- 
acters, and  those  which  it  has  it  does 
not  make  the  best  of;  e.g., . 

(i)  A  single  and  indivisible  con- 
sonant is  sometimes  expressed  by  a 
clumsy  combination  of  two  letters 
instead  of  one  character,  tliva,  ///ine, 
^/zould. 

(2)  There  are  often  two  or  more 
ways  of  writing  the  same  sound,  as 
^ncy,  //^ilosophy,  and  roiig/i.  D/^'ty, 
n^«ter,  \etudt,  and  heauiy.  Na/'/on, 
swre,  shd.\\,  vir/ous. 

(3)  The  same  letter  has  many 
sounds,  as  farther,  ian,  f«te,  fall. 

(4)  The  alphabet  disguises  alto- 
gether the  true  elements  of  composite 
sounds  :  the  sound  of  oil  is  not  of  0 
and  /,  but  of  au  and  ee. 

(5)  It  fails  altogether  to  indicate 
the  true  relations  between  cognate 
sounds;  the  /  in  pine  is  called  the 
long  sound  of  the  i'mpin;  but  these 
sounds  are  not  related ;  the  true 
lengthening  of  pm  is  into  \)een,  not 
p/ne.  So  the/  is  related  to  the  b  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  /  to  the  d  or 
the  s  to  the  z  ;  but  there  is  no  such 
similarity  of  characters  as  to  represent 
these  relations. 

(6)  It  sometimes  gives  us  a  com- 
pound sound  expressed  by  a  single 
letter,  as  Reyect,  conceal. 
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(7)  It  more  often  gives  a  group  of 
letters  to  represent  a  single  indivisible 
sound — Y)augh\.Qx,  \\\ough. 

(8)  Tiie  names  of  the  letters  are 
very  misleading  as  representations  of 
their  powers,  as  Gee  for  G.  Aitch  for 
H.     Double  you  for  W. 

Such  is  only  a  part  of  the  indictment 
against  the  English  alphabet.  Shall 
we  try  to  get  up  a  society  for  reform- 
ing it  ?  Well,  I  for  one  should  not. 
First,  because  the  task  is  so  formid- 
able. To  do  it  effectually  we  must 
have  thirty-eight  characters  instead  of 
twenty-six  ;  we  must  cease  to  employ 
many  of  the  letters  we  now  use,  and 
the  whole  aspect  of  the  written  langu- 
age must  be  altered.  And  even  when 
the  written  language  had  been  truly 
conformed  to  the  speech  of  the  capital 
and  of  educated  persons,  it  would 
remain  untrue  and  ?ion-plio?ietic  in 
Yorkshire  and  Devonshire,  and  even 
in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  unless  all 
provincialisms  and  dialectic  varieties 
are  to  be  obliterated  ;  vi'hich  is  neither 
probable,  nor  in  itself  eminently  desir- 
able. Then  the  price  we  should  pay 
for  such  a  reform  would  be  very 
heavy.  We  of  this  generation,  who 
have  been  educated  in  the  anomalous 
system,  would  learn  the  new  one,  I 
grant,  without  much  difficulty  ;  and 
for  our  lifetimes  both  the  old  and  the 
new  literature  would  be  read.  But  to 
the  next  generation,  educated  on  the 
more  rational  principle,  our  present 
spelling  would  be  hopelessly  unintelli- 
gible, and  the  whole  of  our  past  litera- 
ture, everything  that  is  not  worth  re- 
printing, would  become  a  foreign 
language,  and  would  remain  unread 
by  our  successors.  It  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  such  a  result  could  be 
avoided  ;  yet,  if  it  occurred,  the  gain 
would  be  enormously  counterbalanced 
by  the  loss. 

Again,  the  difficulties  of  our  present 
system  may  easily  be  exaggerated,  and 
have  been  exaggerated.  The  syllables 
which  are  not  spelt  phonetically  are, 


relatively  to  the  whole  language,  not 
very  numerous. 

Our  alphabet  also  is  a  historic  one, 
and  like  the  British  constitution  repre- 
sents historic  growth.  Its  very  anoma- 
lies throw  a  deal  of  light  on  the  history 
and  origin  of  words.  No  doubt  the 
spelling  is  occasionally  misleading 
too,  on  this  point.  If  I  lay  down  a 
rule,  that  whenever  /  is  represented 
by///,  or  k  by  ch,  the  word  is  Greek, 
or  that  whenever  c  represents  s  and 
commences  a  syllable  the  word  is 
Latin  ;  or  that  whenever  w  comes  be- 
fore h  it  is  English,  we  may  find  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule ;  yet  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty  the  rule  is 
good ;  and  thus  the  very  inconsis- 
tencies of  our  alphabet  often  furnish 
a  key  to  the  meaning  or  history  of  a 
word. 

Lastly,  I  would  not  advise  spending 
much  time  on  an  effort  for  a  sweeping 
legal  reform  in  our  alphabet,  because 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  its 
success.  Consider  what  has  happened 
in  the  matter  of  decimalizing  our 
weights  and  measures.  Our  present 
arithmetical  tables  are  far  more  clumsy 
and  indefensible  than  our  alphabet. 
They  give  a  great  deal  more  trouble 
to  teachers,  and  of  mental  entangle- 
ment to  pupils.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  a  far  easier  process  to  reform  them. 
Many  proposals  for  adopting  the 
French  systememetrique,  or  at  least  for 
decimalizing  and  simplifying  our  pre- 
sent weights  and  measures,  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time.  But  the 
English  people  and  its  Parliament 
have  steadily  opposed  all  these  pro- 
jects, and  we  seem  at  this  moment 
much  farther  from  the  adoption  of  a 
rational  and  simple  system  of  com- 
pound arithmetic  than  we  were  twenty 
years  ago.  And  we  may  conclude,  in 
like  manner,  that  though  ingenious 
proposals  will  be  made  from  time  to 
time,  for  the  amendment,  on  philoso- 
phical principles,  of  English  spelling, 
those  proposals  have  little  chance  of 
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being  carried  out  in  our  time.  By 
the  general  consent  of  literary  and 
learned  people  we  may  fairly  hope 
that  some  improvements  may  be 
effected  and  the  most  grotesque 
anomalies  removed.  But  the  con- 
servative instincts  of  the  nation  in 
matters  like  this  are  very  strong  ;  and 
I  think  it  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
likely that  for  the  sake  of  saving  a 
little  trouble  to  teachers,  the  nation 
will  put  itself  to  the  inconvenience  of 
adopting  a  new  alphabet  and  making 
a  break  in  the  continuity  of  its  own 
literary  life. 

So  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that 
any  effort  to  obtain  a  complete  and 
scientific  reform  in  the  English  alpha- 
bet will  probably  be  futile ;  and  that 
any  other  than  a  complete  reform 
would  hardly  be  worth  contending 
for.  It  may  go  a  little  way  to  reconcile 
some  of  us  to  this  conclusion,  if  we 
reflect  that  after  all  the  anomalies  and 
difficulties  do  not  seem  so  great  to  a 
little  child  as  to  us.  He  accepts  the 
spelling  you  teach  him,  on  your 
authority,  and  he  is  very  little  im- 
pressed by   its  want    of   philosophic 


precision.  You  spell  the  word  mat, 
and  as  there  are  three  distinct  sounds 
represented  by  three  distinct  letters, 
which  are  tolerably  uniform  in  their 
powers,  the  word  satisfies  you.  And 
then  you  spell  the  word  through,  and 
you  feel  it  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
first  word  is  spelt  j^hilosophically,  the 
second  is  spelt  unphilosophically.  But 
to  the  child,  though  one  is  a  little 
easier  than  the  other,  it  is  just  as 
arbitrary.  He  receives  them  both  on 
your  authority.  To  him  it  is  all  alike 
mysterious.  Neither  his  moral  nor 
his  phonetic  sensibilities  are  wounded 
by  unphilosophical  spelling.  You 
will  have  to  tell  him  the  one  word 
twice  over  and  the  other  only  once. 
But  when  once  thoroughly  known,  it 
is  known  for  life  and  he  will  not  be 
troubled  by  its  anomalous  character. 
Nay,  he  will  never  know  that  there  is 
any  anomaly  in  it,  until  in  the  fulness 
of  time  he  is  old  enough  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Philological  Society 
or  the  Spelling  Reform  Association, 
and  to  have  his  critical  facultv  called 
into  action  under  its  auspices. — 
Central  School  'yournal. 


PARENTS  AND  TEACHERS. 


THE  fact  is  conceded  by  those  who 
properly  understand  or  appreciate 
the  laboriousness  of  a  teacher's  posi- 
tion that  his  remuneration  is  frequently 
incommensurate  with  the  amount  of 
work  required  of  him,  and  no  rightly 
thinking  man  will,  I  believe,  dispute 
the  assertion  that  so  long  as  the 
teacher  can  command  little  more  for 
his  service  than  is  paid  to  an  ordinary 
labourer,  just  so  long  will  the  cause  of 
education  be  retarded,  and  no  one 
will  have  the  right  to  complain  if  our 
schools  are  conducted  in  a  negligent 
and  unsatisfactory  manner. 

However,   in  an    effort   to   correct 
the  evils  existing  in  our  systems  of  in- 
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struction,  there  is  something  else  to  be 
considered  besides  dollars  and  cents. 

The  conscientious  instructor,  be 
he  "college  professor"  or  "  country 
pedagogue,"  is  not  an  automaton  that 
drags  listlessly  through  six  hours  of 
labour  per  day,  after  the  fashion  of  a 
horse  in  a  treadmill,  contented  merely 
to  draw  his  salary  and  to  retain  his 
place;  he  is  a  man  of  noble  principles, 
who  realizes  the  responsibility  of  his 
position ;  his  interests  are  identical 
with  those  of  his  pupils,  and  he  will 
bend  every  energy  for  their  advance- 
ment. 

To  such  a  man  the  business  of 
teaching  is  fraught  with  many  cares, 
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for,  being  in  thorough  sympathy  with 
his  pupils,  he  not  only  rejoices  over 
their  success,  but  also  grieves  with 
them  when  they  fail;  thus  does  he 
continually  alternate  between  pleasure 
and  sorrow.  Where  is  the  individual 
who  can  contemplate  this  veritable 
hero  and  not  deeply  sympathize  with 
his  praiseworthy  endeavours  ?  Justly 
does  he  deserve  both  adequate 
pecuniary  compensation  for  his  labours 
and  the  hearty  encouragement  and 
co-operation  of  his  patrons.  There 
exists  in  the  minds  of  many  parents 
the  erroneous  idea  that  they  have  no 
part  to  perform  in  their  children's  edu- 
cation, save  to  pay  for  their  tuition, 
while  the  teacher  is  expected  to  do 
the  rest.  He  is  required  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  pupils'  irregular  attendance, 
he  must  make  up  for  lack  of  home 
training  and  instruction,  and  yet,  in 
the  face  of  these  obstacles,  if  he,  by 
the  end  of  the  session,  shall  not  have 
carried  the  child  through  two  or  three 
sets  of  text  books,  he  is  considered 
derelict  in  the  discharge  of  duty  and 
much  dissatisfaction  is  felt.  I  do  not 
advocate  parental  dictation  either  in 
the  discipline  or  mode  of  instruction 
in  schools,  for  this  would  be  an  un- 
warranted assumption  of  authority, 
and  no  teacher  of  spirit  will  ever  brook 
such  interference. 

However,  private  suggestions  from 


parents,  if  kindly  given,  are  always  in 
order  and  would  be  gratefully  received. 

Moreover,  a  parent  ought  to  mani- 
fest a  genuine  interest  in  the  studies 
and  progress  of  his  child.  Just  here 
I  would  say  to  all  parents  if  in  the 
preparation  of  lessons  at  home  your 
children  should  encounter  obstacles 
that  they  cannot  surmount,  and  should 
come  to  you  for  assistance,  do  not 
tell  them  you  have  no  time  to  be 
bothered  and  that  they  must  carry 
their  difficulties  to  the  teacher,  who 
is  paid  to  attend  to  their  wants  ;  but 
cheerfully  help  them  out  of  the 
trouble,  talk  to  them  about  their 
studies,  incite  them  to  more  diligent 
application,  and  let  them  feel  that  you 
are  concerned  in  their  intellectual,  as 
well  as  physical  welfare.  Above  all, 
impress  upon  them  the  vital  import- 
ance of  punctual  attendance  at  school 
and  the  necessity  of  strict  obedience 
to  the  teacher's  commands. 

A  little  tmie  thus  employed  will  not 
only  greatly  facilitate  the  teacher's 
labours  and  conduce  to  their  success, 
but  it  will  yield  you  a  rich  dividend 
in  the  more  rapid  advancement  of 
your  child. 

May  the  day  be  not  far  distant  when 
parents  and  teachers,  throughout  the 
country,  shall  learn  the  importance 
of  greater  co-operation. —  W.  G.  Fox, 
in  Current. 


Teach  the  children  to  use  their  powers  of 
observation.  Most  people  miss  half  that  is 
in  this  world,  because  they  have  never  been 
taught  to  look.  Many  have  wondered  at  the 
names  which  Mr.  Dickens  introduced  into 
his  stories,  they  seem  so  wonderfully  well 
fitted  to  his  characters.  Many  suppose  that 
they  were  invented  by  the  author,  and  that 
they  had  no  existence  in  real  life.  This  was 
not  so.  As  Mr.  Dickens  walked  through  the 
streets  of  London  he  was  accustomed  to 
notice  the  signs  upon  the  stores  and  shops. 
Whenever  he  noticed  one  that  was  peculiar, 
he  put  it  down  in  a  book.  Teach  your  pupils 
to  gain  knowledge  from  all  things  about 
them.  Help  them  to  make  the  heavens  and 
the  earth  teachers.  — A,  D.  Mayo. 


There  is  a  mystery  about  the  American 
Lakes.  Lake  Erie  is  rom  60  to  70  feet  deep  ; 
but  Lake  Ontario  is  592  feet  deep,  230  feet 
below  the  tide  level  of  the  ocean  ;  and  the 
bottoms  of  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior,  although  the  surface  is  much  higher, 
are  all  from  their  vast  depths  on  a  level  with 
the  bottom  of  Ontario.  Now,  as  the  dis- 
charge through  the  River  Detroit  does  not 
appear  by  any  means  equal  to  the  quantity 
of  water  which  the  three  upper  lakes  receive, 
it  is  supposed  that  a  subterranean  river  may 
run  through  from  Lake  Superior,  by  the 
Huron,  to  Lake  Ontario.  This  is  not  im- 
possible, as  salmon  and  herring  are  found  in 
all  the  lakes  communicating  with  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  no  others.  — School  lournal. 
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THE   PENALTIES   OF    EDUCATION. 


MOST  middle-aged  persons  can 
well  remember  the  time  when 
a  very  usual  copy  set  for  the  youth- 
ful penman  was,  A  good  education  is 
better  than  riches.  Many  a  poor 
parent  to-day  consoles  himself  for  his 
poverty  in  the  reflection  :  I  am  not 
able  to  bequeath  any  money  to  my 
children,  but  I  have  given  them  what 
is   really    better — a  good   education. 

This  putting  of  education  in  the 
scales  against  a  veritable  money-bag 
is  by  no  means  a  tradition.  It  is  the 
prevalent  method  of  estimating  the 
value  of  education,  although  the 
method  seems  to  be  somewhat  on 
the  decline. 

The  conviction  is  planting  itself 
that  education  is  not  an  unmixed 
good.  Prof.  Swing,  in  a  late  sermon, 
presents  forcibly  some  of  the  consider- 
ations that  begin  to  impress  society. 
Even  educators  cease  to  swell  with 
resentment  at  the  insinuation  that  the 
common  schools  have  a  tendency  to 
render  hard  labour  ignoble  in  the  eyes 
of  our  youth. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sign  that  Prof.  Swing, 
in  the  midst  of  the  temptations  of  his 
discourse,  avoids  the  usual  though 
shallow  thrust  at  the  public  schools. 
He  evidently  feels  what,  it  would 
seem,  any  fair  observer  must  see,  that 
it  is  silly  to  put  upon  the  schools,  a 
feeble  agency  in  comparison  with  the 
total  sum  of  education,  any  large 
responsibility  for  what  is  the  general 
result  of  a  literary  education  no  mat- 
ter how  obtained.  And  educators 
ought  to  see,  as  some  of  them  do, 
that  it  is  equally  silly  to  deny  that  the 
tendency  of  the  schools  is  in  inevitable 
accord  with  the  universal  result  of 
education  upon  individual  character. 
The  thing  to  hold  accountable  is  edu- 
cation in  general,  and  not  our  schools 
in  particular. 


However  it  might  be  in  the  case  of 
an  ideal  education,  it  seems  beyond 
dispute  that  the  actual  effect  of  secur- 
ing that  mental  power  and  superiority 
which  are  implied  in  the  term  educ- 
tion or  its  semblance,  is  to  beget  a 
self-consciousness  and  an  aspiration 
that  are  not  content  with  the  drudg- 
ery that  makes  a  living  by  hard 
labour. 

It  is  not  among  the  least  of  the 
blessings  of  education  that  it  does 
beget  this  aspiration,  this  ambition. 
The  effort  and  desire  to  escape  mere 
physical  labour  is  a  strong  lever  in 
promoting  both  race  and  individual 
elevation.  That  along  with  this 
ambition  often  go  vanity  and  a  false 
estimate  of  what  is  worthy  is  one  of 
the  penalties  that  come  from  partaking 
of  the  tree  of  knowledge.  But  they 
are  the  accompaniments  of  that  little 
learning  which  makes  one  mad,  an 
amount  that  unfortunately,  a  large 
part  of  mankind   never  get  beyond. 

Whether  the  education  that  stops 
here,  leaving  these  defects  in  the 
character,  is  more  of  a  blessing  than 
a  curse  to  the  individual  and  to  society 
may  be  a  question.  But  if  this 
stage  were  never  reached  there  would 
be  no  hope  of  reaching  the  stage 
beyond  which  is  full  of  health  and 
blessing.  The  evil  must  be  endured, 
or  the  subsequent  good  cannot  be 
attained.  It  is  a  penalty  entailed  by 
human  nature. 

But  those  who  take  to  education 
simply  as  a  business  investment,  a 
means  of  livelihood,  not  unfrequently 
pay  a  heavy  penalty  in  prolonged  dis- 
appointment and  unrest.  For  them 
thefe  is  a  sad  irony  in  the  statement, 
Education  is  better  than  riches.  The 
lie  is  given  to  it  by  the  money-getting 
experiences  of  life.  Solid,  thorough 
going  education    cuts    no    creditable 
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figure  as  a  mere  money-getter  in 
competition  with  that  smart,  trade 
intelligence,  which  may  be  absorbed 
without  ever  seeing  a  book,  school, 
or  college.  If  we  would  avoid  the 
penalty  we  must  abandon  the  idea, 
and  never  permit  our  children  to  get 


it,  that  there  is  money  in  an  education, 
therefore  let  us  get  an  education. 
We  must  teach  them  an  education 
means,  or  ought  to  mean,  manhood, 
character,  power  to  extract  happiness 
and  good  from  life,  irrespective  of  the 
wealth  we  may  possess. — Intelligence 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


BY    THE    REV.    J.    WVCLIFFE    GEDGE,    M.A.,    INSPECTOR    OF    SCHOOLS    FOR 
WINCHESTER,  ENG.       (nOTES  FOR  TEACHERS.) 


No.   5.     The  Fourth  Command- 
ment.    Part  I. 

T  NTRODUCTION.  This  Com- 
\  mandment  contains  two  separate 
parts,  viz.,  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
and  observance  of  the  other  days. 
Rest  on  the  Sabbath,  labour  on  six 
days.     Will  take  the  first  day. 

I.  Sin  Forbidden.  Work  on  Sab- 
bath. (Read  Exod.  xx.  7-1 1.)  Com- 
mand very  distinct — Jews  were  to  do 
no  work,  i.e.,,  no  work  of  earning  living, 
getting  daily  bread.  Remind  how 
were  taught  this  when  manna  was 
given.  (Exod.  xvi.  27-30.)  None 
fell  on  Sabbath,  but  twice  as  much 
given  the  day  before.  Not  allowed 
to  light  a  fire.  See  Num.  xv.  32-36 
for  punishment  of  man  who  gathered 
sticks. 

What  is  first  word  of  this  Com- 
mandment? Reminds  of  first  ap- 
jjoiniment  of  Sabbath.  When  was 
that  ?  (Read  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.)  Six 
separate  acts  of  creation — then  rest. 
Correspond  to  our  days.  Tells  the 
reason  why  this  day  observed.  God 
hallowed  it,  i.e.,  set  it  apart  from  other 
days ;  sanctified  it  or  made  it  a  holy 
day. 

II.  Duty  Enjoined.  Rest  and 
worship.  Why  rest?  Because  rest 
from  work  necessary,  or  man  would 


soon  die.  Because,  also,  would  be- 
come too  much  taken  up  with  things 
of  this  life,  and  would  soon  forget 
God.  Therefore  not  to  be  spent  in 
idleness.  Is  to  be  holy  rest-day  for 
special  worship.  Jews  had  "  holy 
convocation  '.'  or  meeting  for  worship 
(Lev.  xxiii.  3),  a  double  sacrifice  was 
appointed.  Afterwards,  the  "  Law 
and  the  Prophets  " — i.e..,  Chapters 
from  the  Bible— were  read  and  ex- 
plained in  the  Synagogue.  (Acts. 
xiii.  27.) 

But  we  are  Christians.  Is  this 
binding  upon  us  ?  We  keep  the  first 
day,  not  the  seventh — why  do  we? 
Remind  how  Christ  rose  from  the 
dead  on  the  first  day  (Matt,  xviii. 
i),  how  the  Holy  Ghost  came  on 
the  first  day.  So  in  the  Acts 
find  that  Apostles  kept  both  days 
(see  Acts  xiii.  14 ;  xx.  7) ;  but  gradu- 
ally keeping  of  the  seventh  day 
dropped,  and  first  remained — called 
the  Lord's  Ijay  (Rev.  i.  10),  has  always 
been  kept  since.  But  how  is  it  to  be 
kept  ?  As  Jews  kept  Sabbath  to 
remind  how  were  set  free  from  being 
slaves  in  Egypt,  so  we  keep  Sunday 
to  teach  how  all  set  free  by  Christ 
from  sin  and  Satan.  Is  to  be  day  of 
holy  rest,  (a)  Lay  aside  usual  work., 
with  its  cares,  bustle,  anxieties.  Still 
may  do  works  of  necessity,  and  works 
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of  mercy — helping  the  sick,  cheering 
the  sad,  teaching  the  ignorant.  But 
above  all,  is  to  be  day  for  ( /')  Worship. 
This  always  been  so  with  Jews  and 
Christians.  Day  for  prayer,  praise, 
reading  God's  Word,  preparing  for 
heaven.  For  this  have  example  of 
Christ  Himself  "A  Sabbath  well 
spent  brings  a  week  of  content." 
Best  preparation  possible  for  heaven. 
Lesson.  There  reniaineth  a  rest 
for  the  people  of  God. 

Part  II. 

Introduction.  Ask  a  few  ques- 
tions on  the  last  lesson.  "W^hat  did 
we  learn  from  fourth  Commandment? 
Sabbath  day  for  rest  and  worship. 
The  day  changed  by  early  Christians 
from  the  seventh  to  the  first.  Why  ? 
What  works  may  be  done  on  Sunday  ? 
So  far,  only  half  the  Commandment ; 
the  other  half  to-day.  Not  only  rest 
on  Sabbath,  but  work  on  other  six 
days. 

I.  The  Duty  Enjoined.  Work. 
(Read  Ex.  xx.  9;  Gen.  ii.  15-20.) 
Story  of  creation  well  known.  World 
made  in  six  days  or  periods  of 
time,  with  intervals  between ;  that 
is  to  say,  God  worked.  Man  made  in 
God's  image.  (Gen.  i.  26.)  To  be 
like  God.  As  far  as  possible  to 
imitate  God.  Therefore,  Adam 
taught  to  work.  What  was  he  to  do  in 
Eden  ?  {a)  Till  the  earth.  World 
had  been  made  very  good.  Made 
more  beautiful  by  man's  work.  See 
this  still.  Illustrate  by  flowers;  e.g., 
wild  roses,  small  and  scentless  ; 
cultivated,  become  large,  beautiful, 
and  full  of  scent.  Compare  wild 
fruits^  strawberries,  plums,  etc.,  with 
those  grown  in  gardens.  On  other 
hand,  gardens  neglected  become 
deserts. 

Remind  how  man's  sin  brought 
curse  on  ground.  (Gen.  iii.  18,  19.) 
Thorns  and  thistles  began  to  grow; 
ground  requires  much  more  hard 
labour   now  than    did  at  first ;  work 


often  full  of  sorrow  ;  difficult  to  get 
daily  bread.  Still,  in  all  labour  is 
profit  (Prov.  xiv.  23),  and  the  diligent 
are  made  fat.  Take  as  examples 
Jacob  serving  under  Laban  faithfully 
(Gen.  XXX.  30),  Joseph  with  Potiphar 
(Gen.  xxxix.  2,  3),  or  Ruth  gleaning 
in  the  fields  of  Boaz.  So,  to  this  day, 
diligence  in  work  brings  reward — 
honour,  success,  independence.  An- 
other kind  of  work  given  to  Adam. 
[b)  Dominion  over  animals.  He 
gave  names  to  animals,  subdued  them. 
But  animals  became  wild ;  yet  still 
are  subdued  by  man.  Instance  lions 
tamed  (James  iii.  7),  oxen  used  in 
ploughing,  horses  trained  for  riding 
and  driving,  dogs  used  in  sledges,  etc. 
Therefore  this  Commandment  teaches 
also  duty  to  dumb  animals.  What 
does  it  say  about  them  ?  They  must 
have  day  of  rest.  God  cares  for  cattle 
as  well  as  His  other  creatures.  So 
must  we.  Duty  to  treat  them  kindly, 
let  them  have  needful  rest. 

II.  Sin  Forbidden  —  Idleness. 
(Read  Prov.  xv.  19  ;  xix. .  24  ;  xx. 
13.)  All  these  verses,  and  many 
others,  rebuke  sloth.  Such  people 
called  idle,  lazy,  sluggards,  etc. 
Commandment  tells  us  to  labour  or 
work  hard  ;  i.e.,  not  be  idle.  St.  Paul 
says  if  a  man  will  not  work,  shall  not 
eat.  Describe  the  farm  of  an  idle 
man.  Weeds  choking  corn  because 
not  plucked  out  when  small ;  hedges 
not  mended,  letting  in  cattle ;  end 
poverty.  So  a  lazy  child  will  not  get 
up  in  the  morning;  careless  about 
learning  lessons ;  grows  up  in  indolent 
habits  j  comes  to  poverty  and  perhaps 
shame. 

Remind  how  Christ  was  eager  to 
learn.  Asked  questions  of  doctors, 
and  thus  did  His  Father's  business. 
(Luke  ii.  49.)  This  learning  especially 
the  work  of  all  children.  Must 
remember  that  to  do  that  well  is  to  do 
their  Father's  business. 

Lesson.  Study  to  be  quiet,  and  to 
do  your  own  business. 
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THE  CHINOOK  WIND. 


THE  winter  climate  of  the  strip  of 
tableland  and  prairie  lying  just 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  far 
milder  and  more  varied  than  that  of 
Manitoba.  Except  British  Columbia, 
it  is  the  only  part  of  Canada  where 
horses  and  cattle  can  shift  for  them- 
selves, and  yet  cgme  through  the 
winter  in  good  condition,  and  this  is 
owing  mainly  to  the  warm  westerly 
winds  called  chinooks. 

After  a  longer  or  shorter  siege  of 
intense  cold  a  change  comes.  A  long, 
strange  bank  of  clouds  rises  over  the 
mountains  and  advances  towards  the 
plains,  and  suddenly  out  of  the  passes 
blows  a  strong,  warm  wind,  a  benefi- 
cent fairy  from  the  mild  Pacific, 
sweeping  away  the  snow  with  its 
magic  wand,  and  sending  the  mercury 
up  fifty  degrees  in  an  hour  or  two. 
Smiling  spring  wrests  the  sceptre 
for  a  time  from  cruel  winter.  As 
one  recedes  from  the  mountains, 
however,  the  effects  of  the  chinook 
grow  less  and  less  perceptible,  and 
are  at  length  entirely  lost.  As  one 
advances  up  the  passes,  also,  the  west 
wind,  which  blew  violently  at  the 
mouth,  gradually  loses  its  force,  and 
well  up  among  the  mountains  is  no 
longer  felt  as  wind,  though  a  peculiar 
mildness  of  the  atmosphere  indicates 
its  passage  overhead. 

Since  the  wind  from  the  Pacific 
must  cross  three  or  four  hundred 
miles  of  intensely  cold  snow  and 
glacier-covered  mountains,  many  have 
thought  it  impossible  that  it  should 
still  have  warmth  enough  to  melt  the 


snow  when  it  reaches  Calgary  or 
McLeod,  and  have  looked  for  some 
other  explanation.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  that  the  chinook  does  cross 
the  mountains  and  issue  from  the 
passes,  so  that  no  explanation  can  be 
accepted  which  does  not  accord  with 
these  facts. 

A  little  thought  on  the  physical 
properties  of  gases  makes  the  matter 
clear.  It  is  a  well-known  law  that  heat 
is  rendered  latent  when  gases  expand, 
and  may  be  recovered  when  they 
are  compressed.  By  compressing  air 
powerfully  under  a  piston,  heat  enough 
may  be  set  free  to  set  fire  to  tinder. 

The  warm  moist  winds  from  the 
Pacific  sweep  up  against  the  moun- 
tains, are  milked  of  their  load  of 
moisture  by  the  icy  summits,  and 
thus  gain  the  latent  heat  of  the  watery 
vapour,  which  falls  as  snow.  They 
grow  rarer  and  rarer  as  they  rise 
above  sea-level,  and  become  corres- 
pondingly colder  ;  apparent  heat 
becoming  latent  and  serving  to  keep 
the  molecules  of  air  asunder.  When 
the  mountains  are  crossed  the  air 
descends,  is  condensed,  and  giving 
out  the  heat  which  had  been  latent, 
becomes  once  more  a  warm  wind. 

The  west  wind  which  blows  keen 
and  icy  on  the  mountain  tops,  by 
sinking  a  few  thousand  feet  becomes 
balmy  and  springlike.  The  very  same 
air  which  is  below  zero  at  the  summit 
two  or  three  hours  later  is  thawing 
the  snow  on  the  plains  and  uncovering 
for  the  cattle  their  winter  pasture. — 
V.  P.  Journal. 


George  Dickson,  M.  A.,  for  several  years 
the  successful  Principal  of  the  Hamilton 
Collegiate  Institute,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  principalship  of  Upper  Canada  College. 
Mr.  Dickson's  energy,  administrative  ability 


and  experience  as  a  practical  educator  will 
be  of  great  service  to  the  school  over  which 
he  has  been  called  upon  to  preside.  We 
wish  him  and  Upper  Canada  College  long 
ife  and  great  prosperity. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  NEW  YEAR. 

AT  the  civil  new  year,  amongst  the 
many  warm  greetings  and  cus- 
tomary words  of  kindly  speech,  we 
bespoke  the  season's  salutations  ;  but 
this  season  of  the  year,  the  last 
month  of  harvest,  is  in  a  very  special 
sense  the  teacher's  New  Year.  During 
our  vacation  of  six  weeks,  more  or 
less,  bringing  to  us  renewal  of  spirit 
and  increase  of  knowledge  and  power, 
the  opportunity  has  been  afforded 
for  reviving  our  acquaintance  with 
nature  as  seen  in  our  extensive  and 
varied  scenery  of  Canada,  with  eyes 
trained  and  open  to  behold  the  virgin 
beauty  of  the  young  Dominion,  dis- 
played on  mountain  side,  by  sweeping 
river,  or  through  the  multitudinous 
sounds  of  loch  and  lake.  All  these  no 
doubt  have  been  put  under  contri- 
bution by  some  of  us  during  these 
swiftly  passing  weeks  :  others  doubt- 
less have  secured  nooks  and  corners 
with  relatives  and  friends  on  our  well 
managed  farms.  We  have  watched 
with  appreciative  eye  the  field  full  of 
the  promise  of  a  bountiful  yield  for 
the  husbandman's  toil  of  faith ;  the 
fulness  of  green;  the  crowding  thick- 
ness of  stalk ;  the  gracefulness  of  blade 
swayed  by  the  quiet  breeze  ;  the  in- 
numerable straight  heads  of  grain 
glancing  in  the  summer  sun  ;  the  rapid 
change  of  colour,  the  pleasing  green 
giving  place  to  the  promise ;  tilled 
yellow,  and  then  comes  the  word  : 
"  Cast  in  the  sickle,  for  the  harvest  is 
come."  Thus  meditating,  the  soul 
of  the  tired  labourer,  who  has  turned 
aside  to  rest  a  while,  is  re-encouraged 
and  strengthened  by  seeing  the  work 
of  the  Master  in  the  fields  of  the 
farmer.  He  enters  with  renewed  con- 
fidence upon  his  field  of  appointed 
activity  in  sure  and  certain  hope  of 
worthy  return  in  the  future  health  and 
blessedness  of  his  country.  Therefore, 
from  farm-house,  from  hill  and  plain, 
from  lake  and   river,  from    home  of 


friend  or  relative,  we  come  in  this 
month  of  blessed  fruition  to  tread 
with  hopeful  hearts  the  allotted  path 
in  crowded  city  or  rural  section,  richer 
in  the  coming  years  for  this  brief 
sojourn,  this  communing  with  Nature 
in  fair  young  Canada.  It  is  ours,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  to  begin  a 
work  the  result  of  which  is  infinite ; 
ours  to  take  the  place  and  the  author- 
ity of  father  and  mother ;  the  God 
appointed  school-masters  of  "  all  the 
ages,"  ours  the  most  difficult  duty 
given  to  man,  the  effort  to  make  the 
blind  to  see,  the  lame  to  walk.  What 
rare  skill  is  wanted  here,  what  inde- 
fatigable patience,  what  consummate 
wisdom,  just  to  give  "  here  a  little 
and  there  a  little,  line  upon  line,  pre- 
cept upon  precept,"  so  that  the 
best  is  done  for  body,  soul  and  spirit  ! 
Let  us  therefore  go  forth,  each  to  his 
field  of  labour,  strong  and  quitting  our- 
selves like  men,  no  hirelings  we ;  but 
men  and  women  on  business  intent, 
failing  sometimes,  failing  badly,  but 
asking  mercy  for  shortcomings.  We 
know  that  the  success,  even  the  eftbrt 
to  do  our  best,  will  receive  recognition 
more  than  human  spirit  can  conceive. 
To  the  teachmg  army  we  say 
Happy  New  Year. 


THE  TEACHER. 

I  would  rather  have  my  son  with  'a 
Teacher  '  in  a  cedar  swamp  than 
in  the  most  costly  building  with  best 
appliances  without  '  the  Teacher.'  " 
The  speaker  was  the  Grammar  School 
Inspector,  and  it  is  some  years  now 
since  the  statement  was  made  in  the 
hearing  of  a  young  man  beginning  his 
life-work  as  a  teacher.  The  building 
was  unsuitable,  the  floor  uneven  ;  you 
must  walk  warily  or  a  stumble  would 
come  to  you  by  knocking  your  toe 
against  the  edge  of  a  board  higher 
than  its  fellow  ;  the  boards  on  the 
outside  of  the  building  were  in  some 
places  loose  and  curved  by  the  sun. 
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Two  or  three  teachers  taught  in  the 
large  central  room,  there  was  one 
long  narrow  class-room  in  which  one 
master  could  teach.  "  I  have  done 
my  best  for  you,"  the  Inspector  said. 
"  I  have  spoken  to  the  chief  superin- 
tendent and  together  we  have  con- 
sidered the  position  of  matters.  Good 
days  are  coming  for  your  school,"  and 
then  followed  the  above  significant 
words.  The  words  were  prophetic, 
the  school  is  now  different  in  every  j 
respect,  the  building  is  suitable,  the  i 
appliance  s  sufficient  for  good  practical  j 
teaching,  and  "  the  Teachers  "  are 
there.  Many  a  time  in  the  past  years 
have  these  words  supplied  stimulus 
and  staying  power ;  many  an  incident 
recalled  the  scene.  They  came  forcibly 
recently  upon  reading  an  anecdote  in 
the  life  of  the  late  President  Garfield. 
It  is  related  that  his  old  college  was 
renovated,  improved  and  enlarged; 
there  was  a  gathering  of  the  alumni 
and  the  future  President  spoke. 
Hedid  notbelittlethematerial  enlarge- 
ment, he  rejoiced  with  the  others  in 
the  evidences  of  prosperity  at  Williams 
College )  but,  he  added,  if  a  choice 
had  to  be  made,  the  new  college  with- 
out his  former  master,  or  the  master 
sitting  on  one  end  of  a  log  and  he  on 
the  other,  he  would  prefer  his  former 
master  on  the  log. 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  forgetting 
the  inherent  truth  embodied  in  these 
statements,  dissimilar  in  form  but 
breathing  the  same  spirit.  It  is  right 
and  becoming  that  masters  and  pupils 
should  have  suitable  buildings  and 
appliances  for  their  work,  helpful  to 
have  a  school  system  and  a  Minister 
of  Education.  Within  proper  limits 
Inspectors  may  also  assist ;  but  all 
these  are  the  machinery.  The  living 
power,  the  moulder,  the  energizing 
agent,  is  the  teacher.  Unless  he  is 
loyal  to  truth,  faithful  in  work,  per- 
meated with  an  abiding  sense  of  his 
responsibility  in  dealing  with  spirits 
and     accountability     to    the     Great 


Teacher  of  spirits,  all  is  vain,  "  of  the 
earth,  earthy,"  with  assured  results  as 
bitter  and  disappointing  as  the  apples 
of  Sodom.  Seeing  that  the  case  is  so, 
let  parents  (the  responsibility  is  theirs) 
give  the  most  vigilant  attention  to 
secure  the  right  teachers  for  their 
children,  pay  them  so  that  they  can 
live  comfortably,  provide  houses  for 
them,  keep  them  permanently,  or  at 
least  while  they  are  able  to  teach, 
thus  enabling  them  to  spend  their 
lives  in  comparative  freedom  from 
care,  and  depend  upon  it  the  result 
will  be  a  harvest  of  precious  gain  to 
the  country.  Our  most  precious  want 
educationally  is  not  regulations,  pro- 
grammes, etc.,  but  how  to  get  and 
retain  good  school-masters. 


REVISED    CURRICULUM    IN    ARTS. 

FOR  years  past  the  Senate  of  the 
University  of  Toronto,  at  the  end 
of  certain  intervals  of  time,  has  carefully 
revised  the  curriculum  for  the  whole 
four  years'  course.  The  last  revised 
curriculum  is  now  issued.  The  part 
setting  forth  the  work  required  for 
junior  matriculation  was  sent  to  the 
schools  some  months  ago.  Some 
important  changes  are  made  in  the 
curriculum.  Those  connected  with 
the  matriculation  examinations  in- 
terest chiefly  the  secondary  schools. 
Writing  from  dictation  is  now  re- 
quired from  candidates  in  honors  in 
French  and  German.  To  write  any 
language  from  dictation  is  one  of  the 
very  best  tests  of  a  candidate's  know- 
ledge of  the  language.  If  practicable 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  same 
test  in  English  for  all  candidates.  A 
prose  work  is  prescribed  for  each  year 
and  the  themes  for  composition  are 
to  be  set  on  these  works.  This 
arrangement  affords  an  opportunity 
to  students  to  prepare  themselves  for 
their  compositions  required  of  them 
in  the  Hall  on  the  day  of  examination. 
In  classics  the  only  change  of  any 
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moment  is  that  the  first  forty  exer- 
cises of  Bradley's  Arnold's  Prose 
Composition  are  prescribed,  and 
prose  composition  is  required  of  can- 
didates for  honors  in  Greek.  Owing 
to  the  scheme  adopted  for  passing 
examinations  in  the  years  subsequent 
to  the  first  no  scholarships  are  given 
from  University  funds.  Knowing  the 
good  effects  of  these  scholarships, 
and  the  valuable  assistance  they  are 
to  undergraduates,  we  hope  our 
wealthy  and  public-spirited  men  will 
come  forward  and  generously  make 
provision  for  the  continuance  of  the 
scholarships. 

Too  great  importance  can  hardly 
be  attached  to  the  recognition  given 
by  the  Senate  to  Church  History, 
Apologetics,  Biblical  Greek,  and  Bib- 
lical Literature,  branches  of  learning 
taught  in  the  theological  colleges 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto. We  shall  watch  the  working 
of  the  new  departure  with  much  in- 
terest and  expect  from  it  satisfactory 
results. 


THE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

THE  Annual  Convention  was  held 
in  the  Public  Hall  of  the  Nor- 
mal School  during  the  second  week 
in  August.  The  Convention  was 
called  to  order  by  Dr.  Parslow,  first 
Vice-President,  who  took  the  chair  in 
the  absence — through  illness — of  the 
President,  Dr.  McLellan,  and  the 
proceedings  began  by  reading  of 
Scripture  and  prayer.  After  the  trans- 
action of  some  preliminary  business, 
it  was  arranged  that  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ross,  Minister  of  Education,  should 
occupy  the  time  allotted  to  Dr.  Mc- 
Lellan for  his  address  in  the  evening. 
During  the  afternoon  session,  a  paper 
was  read  by  Mr.  Inspector  Glashan, 
Ottawa,  "A  Plea  for  the  Study  of 
Science  in  Schools,"  and  Mr.  William 
Houston,  M.A.,  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  the  Study  of  English.  The 
3 


Minister  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  during  the  evening 
session,  reading  and  explaining  the 
proposed  programmes  of  studies  for 
Public  and  High  Schools,  also  the 
proposed  regulations  for  the  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  our  schools,  and 
answering  questions  asked  by  mem- 
bers and  giving  explanations  of  the 
changes  and  amendments  proposed. 

The  Convention  re-assembled  the 
second  day  (Wednesday)  at  2  p.m. 
Dr.  Nelles,  Principal  of  Victoria  Uni- 
versity and  a  former  President  of  the 
Association,  being  present,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  Convention.  The  rev. 
gentleman  was  well  received,  many 
of  the  members  being  pleased  to  see 
him  amongst  them  again  looking  so 
hale  and  hearty.  He  informed  the 
Convention  of  the  sudden  illness  of 
Dr.  Allison,  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Education,  Nova  Scotia,  and  that  for 
this  reason  he  would  not  be  able  to 
deliver  his  address  in  the  evening. 
Thereupon  it  was  agreed  that  the 
Convention  would  devote  the  evening 
session  to  the  consideration  of  federa- 
tion of  the  colleges,  led  by  Principal 
Nelles. 

On  this  afternoon  Mr.  Inspector 
Fotheringham,  Aurora,  read  a  valu- 
able paper  on  the  "  Permanency  of 
the  Teaching  Profession."  This  paper, 
which  we  print  in  this  number,  deals 
with  a  subject  of  great  importance  to 
the  country,  and  is  receiving  much 
attention  from  educators  in  all  Eng- 
lish speaking  communities,  especially 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  The  next  theme  for 
consideration,  "The  school-room  as 
a  preparation  for  the  farm  and  work- 
shop," was  introduced  by  Mr.  Inspec- 
tor Smith,  Ancaster.  We  hope  shortly 
to  have  a  paper  or  two  published  in 
the  magazine  on  this  live  question. 

The  evening  session  of  the  Con- 
vention was  unique  in  its  character. 
Instead  of  having  a  public  address, 
there  was  an  open   meeting  on  the 
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University  Confederation.  Dr.  Nelles 
explained  in  genial  and  humorous 
terms  the  various  steps  taken  towards 
the  federation  of  the  Universities  of 
Ontario,  and  urged  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  educators  of  Ontario,  in 
harmony  with  the  view  taken  by  him 
in  the  address  published  by  us  in  the 
July- August  number  of  this  magazine, 
the  far-reaching  results  of  the  scheme 
now  under  consideration.  Dr.  Dewart 
followed  in  the  same  line  of  argument, 
reading  extracts  from  a  pamphlet 
lately  published  by  him  on  this  sub- 
ject and  adding  other  pertinent  re- 
marks. Mr.  Macallum,  B. A.,  justified 
the  action  of  Queen's  University  re- 
fusing to  enter  confederation  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  not  in  the  interest 
of  the  higher  education  of  the  coun- 
try to  have  all  the  colleges  in  one 
place,  but  he  would  be  pleased  to  see 
public  aid  given  to  the  University  of 
Toronto. 

Samuel  Woods,  M.A.,  spoke  as  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
pointing  out  the  concessions  which 
that  institution  was  called  upon  to 
make  in  entering  such  a  scheme  as 
the  proposed  one. 

The  first  item  on  the  order  of  busi- 
ness Thursday  afternoon  was  the 
election  of  officers.  These  are  the 
following  for  the  ensuing  year  :  Presi- 
dent, Samuel  MacAlister,  Esq.,  Tor- 
onto ;  Recording  Secretary,  R.  W. 
Doan,  Esq.,  Toronto;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  D.  H.  Hunter,  M.  A.,  Wood- 
stock ;  Treasurer,  W.  J.  Hardy,  Esq., 
Toronto.  Mr.  Thomas  Swift,  Ottawa, 
read  a  paper  on  "  Reading  as  a  part 
of  Elocution,"  the  discussion  thereon 
exhausted  the  business  for  this  session. 

At  the  evening  meeting  two  scholarly 
and  valuable  papers  were  read,  one 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Body,  Provost  of 
Trinity  College,  Toronto,  on  "Edu- 
cation and  Character,"  the  other  by 


Dr.  Allison,  Nova  Scotia,  on  the 
"Development  of  Education."  We 
hope  to  find  space  for  these  timely 
contributions  in  the  pages  of  The 
Monthly.  After  some  routine  busi- 
ness was  attended  to,  the  Convention 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  all  present 
joining  heartily  in  singing  the  National 
Anthem.  Space  forbids  our  attend- 
ing in  any  form  to  the  work  done  by 
the  different  sections  of  the  Associa- 
tion, another  time  may  present  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  OF 
TEACHERS. 

THIS  question  has  been  repeatedly 
before  the  Teachers'  Association. 
Two  years  ago  a  paper  was  read 
in  the  High  School  Masters'  section, 
and  a  committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  whole  subject.  The  Min- 
ister of  Education  is  proposing  to  treat 
the  professional  training  of  teachers 
for  High  Schools  after  the  manner  in 
which  it  has  been  dealt  with  for  Public 
Schools.  It  seems  to  us  unreasonable 
to  ask  schools  whose  special  function 
it  is  to  foster  and  promote  sound 
scholarship  to  undertake  also  the 
onerous  work  of  showing  teachers 
how  to  teach.  To  men  so  actively 
engaged  as  the  principals  and  masters 
of  those  schools  the  proper  pre- 
paration of  teachers  for  our  second- 
ary schools  would  be  a  most  serious 
task.  We  will  not  follow  the  subject 
further  at  present ;  and  we  do  this  all 
the  more  readily,  because  a  co-worker 
of  much  experience,  and  well  qualified 
to  speak  on  the  question,  has  kindly 
undertaken  to  write  a  series  of  articles 
for  this  magazine,  beginning  with  the 
September  number.  We  invite  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  pro- 
fessional training  of  teachers. 
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MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
*  ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

Secoti  i  Class  Teachers. 

ALGEBRA. 

Examiner — J.  C.  Glashan. 

1.  Ycoma{b  +  cY-^b[c^-aY-\-c(a->rbY 
taki  {a-b){a-c){b-vc)\[b-c){b-a){c^-a) 
\{c-a){c-b){a'^b).     Am.    izabc.     [10.] 

X     a      y       b 

2.  Multiply T  +  ~ 

^ '   a     X       by 

X      a      y      h 

by      +  T-  — 

■'       a       X       b      y 


Ans.  — r-- 


b^        y^         x^ 


3.  Divide  [x^  -  \)  {a^  -  a'')  -  {x^- -  \) 

(a»-4rt)  +  3(A:  +  2)(rt-i)  +  3 
by  a.r'' +  (;«:+ l)(a  -  1). 

Ans.  a*x-rt!x-a^ +^4-3.     [15.] 

4.  Resolve  2 r into  the  pro- 
duct of  two  factors. 

{a  +  b-c)(a-b^c) 
Ans. ^^ .      [10.] 

5.  It  being  given  that2(a-»  +(5"  +c* +^'»)  - 
((j2  4-^4 +c2 +^2)+8(2(!'c^,  is  the  product  c;f 
four  linear  factors  of  which  one  is  a-^b-Vc 
+  d,  show  how  to  deduce  therefrom  what 
the  other  factors  must  be.      [20.] 

ab     a'^+b^ 

6.  Prove  that  if  — >= 


then  will 


cd~c^  +  d"" 
AB     A'^+B'^ 


wherein  A=a-\-b  +  c  +  d, 
B  —  a  +  b-c-d, 
C-a-b  +  c-d, 
D-a-b~c  +  d.     [20.] 


7.  Solve  v^-*- v'5-v/{.»^- 5)  Ans.x-s. 
[15] 

8.  Datermiae  a,  b  and  c  so  that  the  twa 
systems  of  equations 

ax  +  by-cz  =  /[.    \  /2jr- y  +  33  =  9,. 

ax-by  +  cz  —  i,  ;-  and  J  3^-t-2jj/ -  2c=  i^ 
-ax-\-by-\rCZ— 16  )  \-x+y  +  z=i^, 

may  be  satisfied  by  the  sama  values  of  x,  y- 
and  z.         Ans.     a  =  6,  i^  — 5,  c  =  4.     [15.] 

9.  Solve 

(i-x}(x-2)  +  {i-x)(x-4)-(5-x)(x-  io>> 
=  0.     Ans.  x  =  4.  or-9       [15.J' 

10.  The  circumference  of  a  hind-wheel  of 
a  carriage  is  greater  by  one  yard  than  that  of 
the  front-wheel,  but  in  travelling  sixty-three 
yards,  the  front-wheel  makes  four  revolutions 
more  than  the  hind- wheel.  Find  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  hind-wheel.  Ans.  4^ 
yards.      [20.] 

First  Class  Teachers^ 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner—}.  A.  McLellan,  LL.D:     ' 

Note.— 80  per  cent,  of  this  paper  will  be 
considered  a  full  paper. 

Solutions  by  Geo.  Ross,  B.A.,  Mathematical 
Master  C.  I.,  Gait. 
I.  "  Every  operation  of  division  may  be 
viewed  as  giving  the  answer  to  two  different 
questions."  Explain  and  illustrate  this- 
statement. 

1.  A  good  treatment  of  this  question  wilt 
be  found  in  Clifford's  "  Common  Sense  of 
the  Exact  Sciences,"  pp.  42-45. 

2.  Show  thit  if  the  greater  of  two  integers 
be  divided  by  the  other,  the  greatest  com- 
mon measure  of  the  two  numbers  is  the 
same  as  the  G.  C.  M.  of  remainder  and. 
divisor. 

2.  Book-work. 

3.  Divide  the  fraction  \l  into  two  such' 
parts  that  4  times  one  of  them  added  to  5|. 
times  the  other  may  make  \\. 
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3.  4  times  one  part  +  4  times  other  part 
=  4  times  fraclion  =  V>  4  times  one  part  + 
5^  times  other  part  —\\. 

.' .   \\  times  one  part  =  -  V- 
.•.  one  part  —  -  ||,  etc. 

4.  When  a  vulgar  fraction  is  to  be  reduced 
to  a  decimal,  show  how  to  determine  (a) 
whether  the  result  will  be  a  finite  decimal  or 
a  pure  circulating  decimal,  or  a  mixed  circu- 
lating decima'  ;  (b)  the  number  of  non- 
repeating digits  in  each  case. 

4.  Bjok-work. 

5.  A  man  barters  120  yards  of  silk,  which 
cost  $1.50  a  yard,  and  sells  at  $2.50,  giving 
nine  months'  credit,  for  cloth  which  sells  at 
$2  oa  six  months'  credit.  Ho*  much  cloth 
ought  he  to  receive  ? 

5.  $1  profit  arises  from  9  mos.  credit, 
.'.  $1  profit  will  arise  from  6  mos.  credit  on 
$1.50,  i.^.,  $4  on  $9  invested  ;  .*.  the  prime 
cost  of  second  material  is  /a  of  $2.  Hence 
the  number  of  yards  which  buyer  should 
receive  =  120  x  |  x  y  x  |  — 130  yds. 

6.  A,  B,  C  and  D  together  do  a  work  for 
which  A  by  himself  would  require  two  hours 
less  than  B.  A  and  B  together  could  do  it 
in  |2  of  the  time  C  and  D  together  would 
take,  and  B  and  C  in  ||  of  the  time  A  and 
D  would  take.  Find  the  time  each  person 
singly  would  require  to  do  the  work. 

6.  A,  B,  C,  D  together  would  do  iff  of 
the  work  which  A  and  B  would  do  in  same 
time,  .' .  A  and  B  would  do  /jV  of  whole 
work  if  all  were  working.  Similarly,  it  may 
be  shown  that  A  and  C  would  do  yVj  of 
whole  work,  C  and  D  iVj  of  whole  work, 
and  B  and  D  -jYi  of  whole  work.  .-.  A 
does  tW,  B  tVt.  C  ^Vt,  and  D  j%°j  of  whole 
work.  .••  A  will  require  8  hrs.,  B  10  hrs., 
C  12  hrs.,  and  D  16  hrs.  to  finish  the  work. 

7.  Two  train?  whose  lengths  are  420  ft. 
and  460  feet  respectively,  pass  each  other  in 
30  seconds  when  moving  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  in  7 J  s.'conds  when  moving  in 
opposite  direction.  Find  the  rate  of  each 
train  in  miles  per  hour. 

7.  The  sum  of  the  rates  at  which  trains 
are  going  is  a  rate  of  420  feet  +  460  feet 
=  J  mile. 


J  mile  in  30  mins.  =  20  miles  per  hour, 
i       ."        7i    "     =80 
80  miles  per  hour  =  combined  speed, 
20  "  =  difference  of  speeds, 

•.  •  50  miles  and  30  miles  per  hour  respec- 
tively. 

8.  The  circumference  of  one  circle  is  27 J 
feet  longer  than  that  of  another,  and  il 
times  the  diameter  of  the  first  is  equal  to  5 
times  the  circumference  of  the  second.  Find 
the  diameter  of  each,  tt  being  assumed  = 

3\- 

8.  From  the  question  the  diameter  of  first 
circle  is  /j  of  27J  ft.  =  y  ft.  longer  than 
diameter  of  second.  But  1 1  times  diameter 
offirst='|^"'  of  diameter  of  seco.id  ;  .".  first 
diameter=  V"  second  diameter  ;  . '.  f  second 
diameter  =  V  ft-  >  •'•  second  diameter  = 
20i\  ft.,  etc. 

9.  Find  the  square  root  of  "00013  to  within 
less  than  a  millionth,  and  the  value  of 
v/[(2-t-  v/)(2+  \/2)]  to  wiihin  less  than  aieu- 
thousandth. 

9    (i)   -011401,    (2)  1-9422. 

10.  The  length  of  an  iron  cylindrical 
vessel  with  closed  ends  is  four  leet,  and  its 
outside  circumference  is  40  inches,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  metal  one  inch.  Find  the 
entire  weight  when  the  cylinder  is  filled  with 
water,  iron  being  7|  times  heavier  than 
water,  and  water  weighing  62J  lbs.  per  cubie 
foot. 

10.  Radius  of  cylinder  =  \\  inches. 
.•.  weight  of  water  = 


7        V 11/ 


i£5 

2 


1722 


lbs. 


The  weight  of  iron  = 

7ter:)'-(F:)>48.^ 


X  7J  lbs. 


II.  I  hold  some  3  per  cent,  stock  ;  on  re- 
ceiving my  first  half  year's  dividend  I  invest 
it  in  the  same  stock  at  93I,  and  my  next 
half  year's  dividend  is  $1905.  What  amount 
of  stock  had  I  at  first  ? 

li 
II.   Half  year's  dividend  + — s- of  half 

year's  dividend  =  $1905;  .".  half  year's 
dividend  —  $1875;  •'•  he  held  1250  shares 
at  first. 
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: 237653  yards. 


24 

25     "'     i     3 

{b)  Denote  the  depth  by  d.     Then  pro- 


ceeding —  ;/  from  one  side  of  the  ditch  and 

^  3 
I 
"  d  from  other  side,  along  the  top  we  see 


that  width  of  bottom  of  the  ditch  =  20- -f</- 
." .  the  area  of  the  transverse  section 


=  — a' 
2 


.•.  d—()  or  39  ft.     An  examination  of  the 
latter  value  shews  it  inadmissable. 


12.  (rt)  The  area  of  each  of  the  longer 
walls  of  a  room  is  360  feet,  that  of  each  of 
the  other  walls  is  192  feet,  and  that  of  the 
floor  is  480  feet.  How  many  yards  (linear) 
of  paper,  iS  inches  wide,  will  be  needed  fOf 
the  walls,  deducting  one-twenty-fifth  of  the 
whole  area  for  doors,  etc. 

{b)  Find  the  depth  of  a  ditch,  the  trans- 
verse section  of  which  is  a  trapezoid,  of 
which  the  longer  side  is  20  feet,  the  slopes 
of  the  sides  2  in  i  and  3  in  i  respectively, 
and  the  area  14625  square  feet. 

12.  (a)  Since  the  area  of  the  walls  is 
1 1 14  square  feet,  the  number  of  yards  of 
paper  required  = 


Second  Class  Teachers. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Examiner — ].  J.  Tilley. 

Note. — Eight  questions  will  be  considered 
a  full  paper,  but  the  5th  and  loth  must  be 
taken. 

1.  A  man  bought  a  house  which  cost  him 
4  per  cent,  on  the  outlay  to  put  it  in  repair  ; 
it  remained  empty  for  a  year,  during  which 
time  he  reckoned  he  was  losing  5  per  cent, 
on  his  total  outlay,  'He  then  sold  it  for 
$1192,  which  paid  for  repairs  and  loss  and 
aho  gave  a  profit  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
price  of  the  house.     Find  the  cost  price. 

Ans.  $1000.      [25.] 

2.  A  railway  train  moving  with  uniform 
speed  is  met  and  passed  in  5  seconds  by  an 
engine  and  tender  305  feet  long  and  running 


30  miles  an  hour ;  the  engine  and  tender 
return  shortly  afterwards  and  pas5  the  train 
in  25  seconds  after  overtaking  it.  Find  the 
length  of  the  train.        Ans.  336  ft.      [25.] 

3.  A  person  invested  $8420  in  8  per  cent. 
stock  on  the  Jlh  day  of  January  at  109^,  and 
on  the  1 2th  day  of  February  of  the  same 
year  sold  it  out  at  117I,  paying  J  per  cent, 
brokerage  on  each  transaction.  Find  his 
gain  per  cent,  on  what  the  stock  cost  him — 
money  being  worth  8  per  cent,  per  annum 
(360  days).  Ans.  6"9o6  per  cent.,  interest 
being  deducted.      [25.] 

4.  A  merchant  bought  3885  yards  of  cloth 
and  marked  it  at  an  advance  of  33  J  per  cent, 
on  cost ;  in  selling  the  first  half  of  it  he  gave 
only  35  inches  for  a  yard,  but  in  selling  the 
remainder  he  gave  37  inches  for  a  yard. 
He  gained  on  the  whole  transaction  $3897. 
What  did  the  cloth  cost  him  per  yard  ? 

Ans.  $3.00  X.     [25.] 

5.  I  bought  French  goods  for  7490  francs, 
and  paid  an  import  ad  valorem  duty  of  15 
per  cent.  I  sold  the  goods  for  ^420.  Find 
my  gain  or  loss  in  dollars  and  cents  if  the 
;^  =  fr.  25-22  =  $4. 87. 

Ans.   $382 •1294.      [20.] 

6.  I  invested  in  7  per  cent,  stock  at  78^, 
and  having  received  a  half  year's  dividend  I 
sold  out  at  793,  paying  J  per  cent,  brokerage 
on  each  transaction,  and  increased  my  capital 
altogether  by  $292.50.  How  much  did  I 
invest?  Ans.  $5086.25.      [25.] 

7.  In  an  election  15  per  cent,  of  the  con- 
stituency refused  to  vote  ;  of  two  candidates, 
one  received  45  per  cent,  of  the  votes  in  the 
constituency  and  was  elected  by  a  msjority 
of  150.  Find  the  cumber  of  votes  cast  for 
each.      A}ts.   1200  and  1350  votes.      [25.] 

8.  A  person  bought  a  quantity  of  goods 
for  $224,  payable  in  2  months,  and  sold  them 
at  once  for  $274,  payable  in  4  monihs.  Find 
the  gain  in  ready  money  allovving  trade  dis- 
count £t  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Ans.   $46.76.     [25.] 

9.  A,  B  and  C  walk  from  P  to  Q  each  at 
a  uniform  rate,  A's  rate  being  equal  to  |  of 
C's,  and  B's  rate  was  4  miles  an  hour.  B 
started  45  minutes  af'er  A,  and  C  started 
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27  minutes  after  B.  They  all  arrived  at  Q 
at  the  same  time.  Find  the  distance  from 
T  to  Q.  Ans.  21  miles.      [25.] 

10.  {a)  A  triangle,  altitude  60  feet,  is  bi- 
■sected  by  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  ihe  base. 
Find  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the 
base  and  the  dividing  line.     [15] 

{b)  The  areas  of  the  several  faces  of  a 
Tcctangular  solid  are  57,  27  and  19  fquare 
feet.  Find  its  dimensions.  Ans.  6\  ft.,  9 
it.,  3  ft.     [15.] 


EUCLID. 
Examiner — J .  Dearness. 

^OTE. — Symbols,  except  of  operation, 
miay  be  employed.  Use  capital  letters  with 
■the  diagrams,  ft  is  recommended  that  each 
step  in  the  demonstration  begin  on  a  new 
line. 

1.  When  is  one  proposition  said  to  be  the 
converse  of  another  ?     [3.] 

State  the  converse  proposition  of   I.  41. 
If  a  parallelogram  and  a  triangle  be  upon 
the  same  base,  etc.).     [3  ] 

Show  by  an  example  that  the  converse  of 
a  true  proposition  is  not  necessarily  true.  [3] 

2.  If  one  side  of  a  triangle  be  produced 
the  exterior  angle  is  greater  than  either  of 
the  interior  opposite  angles.     (I.  16.)     [10.] 

3.  In  the  figure  of  the  preceding,  let  AC 
be  the  side  bisected  in  E,  and  produce  BE 
to  F;  similarly  bisect  BC  in  H,  join  AH 
and  produce  it  to  Z;  join  LB  and  FA  and 
produce  them  to  meet  in  M.  Show  that  the 
triangle  FML  is  quadruple  of  the  triangle 
ABC.     [10.] 

4.  Show  whether  the  angles  of  a  triangle 
can  be  changed  without  changing  (shoitening 
or  lengthening)  the  sides.     [8.] 

Also  whether  the  angles  of  a  quadrilateral 
^as  of  a  rhombus)  can  be  changed  without 
changing  the  length  of  the  sides.     [8.] 

■3.  If  the  vertical  angle  of  an  isosceles 
triangle  is  two-thirds  of  two  right  angles  the 
square  on  the  ba?e  is  equal  to  three  times  the 
square  on  one  of  the  equal  sides.     [10.] 

6.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any 
two  parts  the  square  on  the  whole  line  is 
equal  to  the  squares  on  the  two  parts  to- 
gether with  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by 
the  parts.     (II.  4.)     [lo.J 


Enunciate  the  geometrical  proposition  ex- 
pressed by  the  equation  (a  +  ^+c)^ 

Construct  it  geometrically.     [4.] 

7.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  any 
two  parts,  the  squares  on  the  whole  line  and 
on  one  of  the  parts  are  equal  to  twice  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  whole  and  that 
part  together  with  the  square  on  the  other 
part.     (II.  7.)     [10] 

Show  from  the  demonstrations  of  II.  4, 
and  II.  7,  that  the  square  on  the  sum  of  two 
lines  is  as  much  greater  than  the  sum  of  their 
squares  as  the  latter  is  greater  than  the 
square  of  the  difference.     [4.] 

Illustrate  the  same  truth  algebraically.  [3.] 

8.  Divide  a  given  straight  line  into  two 
parts  so  that  the  rectangle  contained  by  the 
whole  and  one  of  the  parts  shall  be  equal  to 
the  square  on  the  other  part.    (II.  11.)  [lo.] 

Show  algebraically  that  the  square  on  the 
sum  of  the  whole  line  and  the  lesser  segment 
is  equal  to  five  times  the  square  on  the 
greater  segment.     [4.] 

9.  In  every  triangle  the  square  on  the  side 
subtending  any  of  the  acute  angles  is  less 
than  the  squares  on  the  sides  containing  that 
angle  by  twice  the  rectangle  contained  by 
either  of  these  sides  and  the  straight  line 
intercepted  between  the  perpendicular  let 
fall  upon  it  from  the  opposite  angle,  and  the 
acute  angle.  (II.  13).  Deal  only  with  the 
case  of  the  obtuse-angled  triangle.     [10.] 

(Total  114.  Count  100  marks  ^  full 
paper.)  . 

CLASSICS. 

G.  H.  Robinson,  M..4.,  Toronto,  Editor. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY  JEXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

Third  attd  Sec^td  Class  Teachers, 

LATIN   AUTHORS. 
Examiner — ^J.  E.  Hodgson,  M.A.. 

Candidates  for  III.  take  A  and  B.  Can- 
didates for  II.  take  B  and  C 

Translate: 

Jucundum  potius,  quam  odiosum  !  .  .  • 
sed  in  Uteris  certe  elaboravi. — C.  M.     [15.] 
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1.  Parse  fully:— /(7/i«j,  indoli,  fit,  minus, 
ale,  versibus,  senem,  cupiens,  exemplis,  illud. 
[10.] 

2.  Give  the  derivation  ofj: — aJolescentibus, 
virtutum,  atqiie,  aliquid.     [2] 

3.  Quid,  qui  etiam  addiscunt  aliquid. 
velleni  equidein  et  illud.     Supply  the  ellipses. 

[3-] 

4.  quibus  itti.  Name  four  other  verbs 
that  govern  the  ablative.     [2.] 

5.  Distinguish  :  —  colentur,  diliguntur ; 
aliquid,  aliquod  ;  quotidie,  in  dies;  literas, 
epistolas.      [4.] 

6.  sed  in  Uteris  certe  elaboravi.  Who  is 
the  speaker  ?    To  what  does  he  allude  ?    [2.] 

B. 

Translate : — 

Fructus  autem.  .  .  .  repugnante 
natura. — C.  M.     [6.] 

1.  Parse: — ante, fiunt,emori,  natura.  [4.] 

2.  contingit  adolescentibus.  Distinguish 
from  accidit  adolescentibus.      [l.] 

3.  Omnia  autem.  Mention  two  other  post- 
positive words.      [l.] 

Translate : — 

Nee  vero.  .  .  .  quam  somnum. — 
C.  M.      [12.] 

4.  si  efficerent.  Why  is  .the  subjunctive 
used  here  ?     [2.] 

5.  quo.  .  .  .  teneremus.  When  is 
"quo"  used  to  denote  purpose?      [i.] 

6.  Mihi  .  .  .  persuaderi potuit.  State 
the  rule  for  the  construction.      [2.] 

7.  admixtione.       Why   in    the    ablative  ? 

[I.] 

8.  ccBpisset.     When  is  the  deponent  form 

used?     [i.] 

9.  fnorti  simile.  Distinguish  from  mortis 
simile.      [l.] 

10.  Give  an  epitome  of  the  arguments  for 
Old  Age.     [10.] 

C. 
Translate  : — 

Juppiter  angusta  .  .  .  vetusta  manus. 
— Fasti.      [15] 

1.  Parse  : — Capitolia,  capiti,  modo,  opum, 
quibus.      [5.] 

2.  Jura  dabat.  Distinguish  from  jus 
dabat.      [i.] 


3.  alimenta.  What  other  case  might  have 
been  used  ?     [i.] 

4.  plus  sititintur  aquae.  Supply  the 
ellipsis,      [i.] 

5.  Give  the  derivation  of: — Juppiter,  ver- 
tice,  fictile.      [3.] 

6.  Scan  the  seventh  couplet  of  the  extract, 
giving  the  name  of  each  line  and  marking 
the  quantity  of  each  syllable.      [4.] 

7.  Express  in  Latin:  —  May  6th,  Sept. 
24th,  Dec.  3rd.      [6.] 

8.  Give  Ovid's  name  in'/ull.  Where  and 
when  was  he  born.      [2.] 


LATIN  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION. 

1.  Give  the  gender  and  the  genitive  singu- 
lar of: — sermo,  senectus,  sensus,  senex,  nix, 
cupido.      [3.  J 

2.  Mention  any  peculiarities  in  the  declen- 
sion of: — sol,  mens,  artus,  fllius,  nemo,  sitis. 

[3-] 

3.  Give  the  other  degrees  of  comparison 
of: — gravius,  frugalior,  vitiosius,  similis, 
junior,  audax.     [3.] 

4.  Give  the  principal  parts  of: — ardeo, 
mordeo,  jubeo,  cingo,  mico,  divido,  cupio, 
vendo.     [4.] 

5.  Write  the  results  of  the  following  com- 
binations : — a  with  fugio,  condo,  jacio  ;  do 
with  habeo,  ago ;  ad  with  habeo,  ago ;  ob 
with  facio ;  inter  with  lego ;  bellum  with 
gero.     [4.] 

6.  Give  two  adverbial  derivatives  from  each 
of  the  following: — hie,  is,  ille.  Hie,  iste, 
and  ille  are  said  to  be  demonstratives  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  persons  respectively; 
explain  and  exemplify  what  is  meant.      [6.] 

7.  Give  two  examples,  with  explanations, 
of  each  of  the  following  : — words  differing  in 
meaning  according  to  number,  words  admit- 
ting of  two  constructions,  words  whose  mean- 
ing is  distinguished  by  the  quantity  of  the 
penult.     [6.J 

8.  Express  in  cratio  obliqua: — 
Etenim  (inquit)  quum  eomplector  animo, 

reperio  quatuor  causas,  cur  senectus  misera 
videatur :  unam  quod  avocet  a  rebus  gerendis 
.  .  .  Earum,  si  placet,  causarum,  quanta 
quamque  sit  justa  unaquaeque  videamus.   [7. 
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9.  Turn  into  Latin  : — 

(a)  ForaRoman,  he  was  quite  learned.  [3.] 

(b)  And,  indeed,  even  youth  often  meets 
with  those  things  that  it  does  not  wish  (to 
meet  with).      [5.] 

(t)  When  he  was  seventy  years  old,  he 
used-to-put-up-with  poverty  and  old  age  in- 
such-a-way,  that  they  almost  seemed  to  be  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  him.     [7.] 

{(i)  Whilst  these  things  were  being  done, 
Titurius  reached  the  territories  of  the  Unelli 
with  the  troops  that  he  had  received  from 
Csesar.     [7.] 

(f)  Caesar  sent  a  messenger  to  his  lieutenant 
to  enquire  (percontor)  why  the  reserves  (sub- 
sidium)  had  not  yet  advanced,  as  they  had 
been  ordered  (impero).     [8  ] 

(/)  What  difference  does  it  make  to  me, 
whether  his  deeds  be  good  or  evil  ?     [5.] 

{g)  Your  friends  say  that  you  are  not  the 
same  as  you  used  to  be.     [4.] 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

r,  ,.,         (  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
t.ditors.^^   H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  In  the  lesson,  "  The  Skater  and  the 
Wolves,"  substitute  equivalent  expressions 
for  the  following. 

[a)  I  had  much  leisure  to  devote  to  the 
sports, 

{b)  To  the  lovers  of  this  pastime. 

(c)  With  the  intention  of  skating. 

(d)  Fir  and  hemlock  of  a  century's  growth. 
{e)  The  swallow  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
celled me  in  flight. 

{/)  Render  them  objects  of  dread  to  every 
benighted  traveller. 

{g)  There  was  no  time  for  thought. 

{h)  An  involuntary  motion  on  my  part. 

(i)  Told  me  I  was  still  their  fugitive. 

{j)  Every  nerve  and  muscle  in  my  frame 
was  stretched  to  the  utmost  tension. 

2.  In  the  same  lesson,  explain  the  force 
of  the  italicized  words. 

{a)  Glide  away  up  the  glittering  river,  and 
wind  each  mazy  streamlet  that  flowed  beneath 
iis/ctters  on  toward  the  parent  ocean. 

{i)  A  peerless  moon  rort'f  through  an  occa- 
sional _;?6Yr)'  cloud. 


(c)  "Like  a  je7velled  zone, 

3.  Change  the  following  simple  sentences 
to  compound  ones. 

(a)  He  started  for  home,  promising  to 
return  the  next  day. 

(d)  The  trees  met  overhead,  forming  an 
archway. 

(c)  Taking  off  my  skates  I  wended  my  way 
to  the  house. 

(d)  Not  having  expected  them  so  soon  we 
were  unprepared  to  receive  them. 

(e)  In  consequence  of  an  accident  to  one 
of  the  horses,  they  were  unable  to  reach 
their  destination  before  night. 

4.  Change  the  following  complex  sentences 
to  simple  ones. 

(a)  I  looked  around  me  for  some  means 
by  which  I  might  make  my  escape. 

(b)  I  forgot  to  notify  him  that  the  goods 
had  arrived. 

(c)  If  you  had  not  helped  us  we  should 
never  have  succeeded. 

{d)  When  he  was  informed  that  the  enemy 
were  approaching  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be 
closed. 

{e)  He  fired  his  gun  in  the  hope  that  the 
report  might  attract  the  attention  of  some 
men  who  were  working  in  the  meadow  which 
adjoined  the  swamp. 

5.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the 
following. 

(a)  Our  toils  were  forgotten  for  the  time. 

(b)  My  feelings  may  be  better  imagined 
than  described. 

(c)  No  one  would  ever  suppose  that  you 
had  taken  such  pains. 

((/)  The  ingenuity  which  they  display  can 
hardly  be  surpassed. 

{e)  They  erected  a  pillar  to  remind  them 
of  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  them. 

6.  Arrange  the  following  in  as  many  ways 
as  possible,  without  spoiling  the  sense. 

(a)  I  left  my  friend's  house  one  evening, 
just  before  dark. 

(b)  Never  more,  on  sea  or  shore,  shou'd 
Sir  Humphrey  see  the  light. 

7.  Change  the  following  to  the  indirect 
form  of  narrative. 

The  king,  seeing  their  amusement  and 
surprise,  said  :  "  I  see  nothing  to  laugh  at  in 
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the  advice  of  this  dervise  ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, so  convinced  am  I  of  the  wisdom  of 
this  maxim,  that  I  shall  have  it  written  on 
the  walls  of  my  palace,  so  that  it  may  be  ever 
before  me." 

8.  Rewrite  the  following  in  prose,  in  other 
words  as  far  as  possible. 

{a)  Yon  turfen  bench  the  veteran  loved, 
Beneath  the  threshold  tree, 
For  from  that  spot  he  could  survey 
The  broad  expanse  of  sea — 
That  element,  where  he  so  long 
Had  been  a  rover  free  ! 
And  lighted  up  his  faded  face, 
When,  drifting  in  the  gale. 
He  with  his  telescope  could  catch. 
Far  off,  a  coming  sail. 

{b)  But  chiefly  of  hot  Trafalgar 

The  brave  old  man  would  speak  ; 
And,  when  he  showed  his  oaken  stump 
A  glow  suffused  his  cheek. 

9.  (a)  The  vast  forests  of  this  province 
furnish  an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of 
suitable  materials  for  the  construction  of 
vessels  of  all  dimensions,  in  the  plantations 
of  oak  and  elm,  beech  and  maple,  birch,  ash, 
larch,  and  spruce  trees,  contained  in  them. 

[fi)  A  mariner,  -whom  fate  compelled 

To  make  his  home  ashore. 

Lived  in _;'('«  cot'age  on  the  mount, 

With  ivy  mantled  o'er  ; 

Because  he  could  not  breathe  beyond 

The  sound  of  ocean's  roar. 
(c)  And  by  yon  gate 
That  bars  the  traveller's  road,  she  often  stood. 
And  when  a  stranger  horseman  came,    the 

latch 
Would  lift,  and  in  his  face  look  wistfully  ; 
Most  happy,  xi  from  aught  discovered  there 
Of  tender  feeling,  she  might  dare  repeat 
The  same  sad  question. 

{a)  Analyse  {a.) 

(d)  Divide  (i>)  and  (<;)  into  clauses,  classi- 
fying them,  and  giving  the  relation  of  the 
dependent  ones. 

(c)  Parse  underlined  words  in  {b)  and  (c). 

10.  Which  is  correct  ? 

{a)  I  am  afraid  we  will  (shall)  be  too  late 
to  see  it. 

(b)  She  was  overcome  by  (with)  joy  at  the 
sight. 

(c)  It  looked  strange  (strangely)  to  see  him 
in  your  place. 

(d)  Forty  dollars  are  (is)  too  much  to  pay 
for  it. 


(e)  Hippotamus  or  hippopotamus,  perspir- 
ation or  prespiration. 

(/)  I  wish  he  was  (were)  here  to  see  it. 

11.  Indicate  as  nearly  as  you  can  the 
pronunciation  of  aspirant,  towards,  often, 
rendezvous,  memoir,  iron,  hiccough,  docile, 
drought,  draught,  heroine,  valise,  dolorous, 
sonorous,  mirage. 

12.  Write  the  following  : — 

(a)  The  plural  of  piano,  pailful,  mouse- 
trap, shelf,  omnibus,  this  woman's  duty,  that 
girl's  scarf. 

(b)  The  corresponding  gender  forms  of 
lad,  duck,  emperor,  doe,  master. 

(c)  The  other  forms  used  in  comparing 
less,  ill,  lazy,  best,  curious. 

(d)  The  3rd  singular  present  and  present- 
perfect  indicative  active  of  deny,  catch,  rise, 
s'eal,  undergo,  drive. 

13.  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with 
the  proper  prepositions: — 

(a)  This  answer  is  quite  different  the 
one  he  got. 

(b)  Unfortunately  it  fell  the  water. 

(c)  She  will  be  angry  you  for  neglect- 
ing it. 

(d)  This  one  seems  smaller  when  com- 
pared the  other  one. 

{e)   He  lived         Quebec  for  several  years. 
(/)  It  presented  a  striking  contrast 
what  we  had  just  seen. 

14.  Give  examples  of  : — 

(a)  A  noun  clause,  subject  of  a  verb,  ob- 
ject of  a  verb,  object  of  a  preposition,  predi- 
cate nominative,  nominative  or  objective  in 
apposition-. 

(b)  Noun,  adjective,  and  adverbial  phrases. 

(c)  Much,  round,  both,  since,  ivell,  used  as 
different  parts  of  speech. 

15.  Show  by  examples  what  is  meant  by 
saying  : 

[a)  A  finite  verb  agrees  with  its  subject  in 
number  and  person. 

[b)  Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case. 

16.  Combine  the  following  groups  into 
single  sentences  : — 

(a)  Soon  afterwards  a  canoe  appeared.  In 
the  stern  was  seated  a  man.  The  man  was 
paddling  gently.     He  had  an  air  of  serenity 
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and  independence.  Only  the  Indian  possesses 
this  air. 

{b)  The  officers  thought  the  advice  ridicu- 
lous. They  smiled  at  it.  They  looked  at 
the  king.  They  expected  him  to  be  greatly 
enraged.  They  expected  him  to  order  the 
man  to  be  arrested. 

(r)  She  did  not  resign  herself  to  despair. 
She  set  about  building  a  dwelling.  This 
was  to  be  for  shelter  during  the  winter.  She 
completed  it.  She  took  up  her  abode  in  it. 
She  did  so  calmly.  She  commenced  her 
solitary  housekeeping. 

16.  Correct  the  following  sentences  where 
necessary,  giving  reasons  : — 

(a)  His  prices  are  lower  than  any  grocer 
in  town. 

(b)  Not  one  of  these  people  ever  offered 
to  lend  their  assistance, 

(c)  The  opinions  expressed  are  the  author's 
own,  and  for  which  no  one  else  is  respon- 
sible. 

(d)  On  Sunday  morning  he  preached  a 
sermon  to  the  students,  of  great  power  and 
eloquence. 

{e)  The  mud  on  the  carpets  was  perfectly 
awful. 

(/)  You  need  not  expect  to  meet  with  a 
different  reception  than  they  did. 

(g)  When  two  vowels  come  together  with- 
out elision  or  contraction  it  is  called  Hiatus. 

(h)  For  many  years  she  was  a  native  of  the 
County  of  Huron. 

(?)  Hardly  had  he  resumed  the  chair  than 
the  trouble  began. 

(/)  Neither  he  or  Irving  have  achieved 
such  results  as  Kean. 

(k)  Its  fervour  was  as  ardent  as  that  of 
Cromwell's  army,  which  believed  in  the 
efficacy  of  prayer,  but  took  care  to  keep 
their  powder  dry. 

(/)  He  was  one  of  those  kind  of  boys  that 
thought  that  if  any  of  his  companions  was 
able  to  do  anything  he  could  do  it  too. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT 
ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

Second  Class  Teachers. 

FRENCH  GRAMMAR   AND   COMPOSITION. 

1.  Give  the  feminine  singular  of: — pecheur, 
chanteurs,  empereur,  benignes,  majeur,  grec. 

[3-] 

2.  Compare  the  adverbs  corresponding  to : 

—  bon,  mauvais,  petit.     [3.] 

3.  Illustrate  the  two  ways  of  forming  the 
superlative  relative  of  adjectives.     [2.] 

4.  Write  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  and  of  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive of  : — prendre,  plaire,  dire,  venir, 
devoir,  suffire,  faire,  ouvrir,  accomplir,  at- 
teindre.     [10.] 

5.  Make  a  list  of  five  French  nouns  that 
differ  in  meaning  according  to  gender,  and 
state  the  distinctions.     [5.] 

6.  State  rules  for  the  pluralizalion  of  com- 
pound nouns  formed  of: — {a)  two  nouns 
joined  by  a  preposition,  [b)  an  adjective  and 
a  noun,  {c)  two  nouns  placed  together. 

Pluralize: — une  grand'mere,  uncoq-a-l'an, 
un  essuie-mains.     [6.] 

7.  Translate  into  French  :— 

(«)  Have  you  any  wine  in  your  glass? 
No,  I  have  none  in  it.     [4.] 

{b)  Who  is  at  the  door  ?  Aunt  Jane,  my 
uncle  John's  wife.     [4.] 

(c)  Is  your  sister  in  town?  No,  she  is  in 
the  country  with  a  cousin  of  mine.     [5.] 

[a)  It  was  with  James  the  First,  that  began 
that  series  of  misfortunes  which  gave  to  the 
house  of  Stuart  the  title  of  unfortunate.     [5.] 

(c)  Open  the  door  and  walk  in.      [3.] 

8.  Re-write  the  following  sentences,  sub- 
stituting for  each  pronoun  and  verb,  the  cor- 
responding plural  form : — 

[a)  Je  m'y  suis  bien  amuse. 

[b)  II  n'est  pas  encore  venu  me  voir. 

[c)  Pensetu  que  j'y  aille  ? 

[d)  Je  ne  connais  pas  ce  jeune  homme. 
{e)  Pourquoi  ne  t'  es  tu  pas  promene?   [5.] 

9.  Translate  into  French  : 

I  thank  you,  my  dear  mamma,  for  all  your 
kindnesses ;  but  I  no  longer  care  for  toys 
(joujou) ;  I  am  going  to  tell  you,  since  you 
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bid  me  (to  do)  it,  what  wculd  please  me  at 
this  moment.  There  is  here  an  old  peasant- 
woman,  very  good  and  very  poor.  It  is  true 
that  her  grand-daughter  is  engaged  to  a  rich 
vine-dresser  (vigneron),  but  as  it  is  the  hus- 
band that  will  have  the  money,  it  may  be 
that  he  will  not  give  to  the  grandmother  so- 
much  of  it  as  her  girl  would  wish ;  at  least  I 
fear  so,  and  I  would  like  the  old  lady  not  to 
want  anything.      [20.] 


FRENCH  AUTHOR. 

Candidates  for  III.  take  A  and  B.     Candi- 
dates for  II.  take  B  and  C. 


1.  Translate : — 

Hoche  donna  .  .  .  coup  de  grace  des 
tyrans. — Lazarc  Hoche.      [25.] 

2.  Parse: — ecrit,  veuille,  en  {si  j' en),  j' en- 
vermis,  batte.      [5.] 

3.  tiennent.     Write  this  tense  in  full.    [2.] 

4.  son  arm ee.     Why  not  "  sa  ?  "     [i.] 

5.  Va  excitee.  Account  for  the  concord  of 
the  participle.      [l.] 

6.  le  \2  novembre  1793.  Substitute  words 
for  the  numerals  12  and  1793.  Explain  bru- 
maire.     [4.] 

7.  des  clubs.  What  peculiarity  in  the  use 
of  this  expression?     [i.] 

B. 

1.  Translate  : — Apres  avoir  ...  a 
Yos  ordres. — Lazare  Hoche.     [5.] 

2.  ftissiez.     What  mood  and  why?     [2.] 

3.  '■^Pardon,  general,  j'ignorais  que  vous 
fussiez  un  gendarme."  What  is  the  char- 
acter of  this  speech?  What  was  Hoche's 
object  in  making  it  ?     [2.] 

4.  Mention  some  of  the  differences  between 
the  English  and  the  French  use  of  the  in- 
definite article.     [3.] 

5.  Translate  each  of  the  following  [a) 
literally,  [b)  idiomatically  : — 

(a)  Hoche  demacda  qu'il  lui  fut  permis 
d'ecrire.      [2.] 

(b)  A  peine  arrive  il  se  fait  conduire  a 
comite.     [2.] 

(c)  Avec  laquelle  il  s'etait  recontre  a  la 
poison.      [2.] 


{d)  Je  ne  puis  me  plaindre  de  mes  mal- 
heurs,  puisqu'iis  m'ont  appris  a  connaitre 
quel  ami  j'avais  en  toi,  toi  mon  liberateur. 

[4-] 

6.  Translate  :—Elle  avail  eii  faite    .     .    . 

avail  e:e  preparee. — Lnzare  Hoche.     [5-] 

(rt)  redoulanl.  Write  a  note  on  the  con- 
cord of  the  pres:  part.     [2.] 

7.  Indicate,  as  clearly  as  you  can,  the  pro- 
nunciation of: — dix  hommes,  dix  femmes, 
nous  faisons,  noire  pays,  les  enfants.     [7.] 

C. 

1.  Translate: — L'Opposition,      .     .     . 
des  revolulionnaires. — Lazare  Hoche.     [14]. 

2.  Write  a  full  not  on  the  position  of 
French  adjectives,  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

■^.  vendemiaire,  en  Tan  IV.    Explain.  [2.] 

4.  ks  terroristes  et  les  viontagnards.  Ex- 
plain.    [4.] 

5.  Translate  :— Ce  dernier  effort  .  .  . 
son  beau-frere. — Lazare  Hoche.     [5-] 

6.  Parse  s'endormit,  sufiFcquant,  beau- 
frere.     [3.] 

7.  le  19  septembre  1797.  Substitute  words 
for  the  numerals  19  and  1797.     [3-1 


ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

Examiner— ]o\iVi  Seath,  B.A. 

Note.— 200  marks  constitute  a  full  paper. 
In  valuing  the  answers,  marks  will  be  de- 
ducted for  bad  literary  form. 

1.  State  concisely  the  influences  thai  af- 
fected literature  about  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  illustrating  your  answer 
by  reference  to  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake" 
and  "  Rip  Van  Winkle."     [12  ] 

2.  What  personal  charactetistics  of  the 
authors  appear  in  *'The  Lady  of  the  Lake" 
and  "Rip  Van  Winkle?"  Refer  to  one 
passage  in  exemplification  of  each.      [15.  j 

3.  Quote  the  "Coronach"  (Canto  III.), 
or  Ellen's  "  Song  "  (Canto  L).      [10.] 

4.  "Now,  yield  thee,  or  by  Him  who  made 
.  .  .  Fitz-James  arose."  [10.] 
(a)  LI.  I  and  2.  Show  that  this  exclama- 
tion is  in  harmony  with  Fitz-James's  char- 
acter. Contrast  his  conduct  here  with  Rod- 
erick's in  11.  17-30.     [12/ 
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[b)  LI.  5-7.  Show  the  appropriateness  of 
each  of  these  smiiles.     [12.] 

{c)  Develop  the  meaning  of  "  No  maiden's 
hand,"  "was  planted  in  his  breast,"  "life's 
exhausted  tide,"  "  Reeled  soul  and  sense, 
reeled  brain  and  eye."      [16.] 

{d)  Point  out  in  detail  how  force  and 
vividness  have  been  given  to  the  description 
in  11.  5.34.     [24.] 

{e)  Write  concise  elocutionary  notes,  bring- 
ing  out  as  fully  as  possible  the  spirit  of  the 
passage.     [16  ] 

5.  Explain  the  terms  "Satire"  and 
"Humour,"  giving  examples  from  "  Rip  Van 
Winkle."     [12.] 

6.  Describe  the  Rip  Van  Winkle  house- 
hold,    [20.] 

7.  Times  grew  worse  and  worse  .  .  . 
months  after  they  had  taken  place. 

(a)  A  iart— constant  use.  Develop  the 
metaphors  here.  How  is  this  sentence  con- 
nected in  sense  with  the  preceding  one  ?  [10.] 

{/>)  Here  they — about  nothing.  Point  out 
the  artistic  excellence  of  this  sentence,     [6.] 

(<r)  But  it  would— traveller.  Comment  on 
the  literary  form  of  this  sentence.  Give  the 
force  of  "But,"  "worth  any  statesman's 
money,"  and  "  fell."     [16.] 

{d)  Distinguish  the  meanings  of  "  con- 
sole" and  "comfort,"  "sages"  and  "phil- 
osophers," " personages "  and  "characters," 
"sessions"  and  "sittings,"  "  rubicund  "  and 
"red,"  and  "dapper"  and    "neat."     [12.] 

(if)  Show,  from  the  derivation,  the  exact 
meaning  of  "designated,"  "listlessly,"  and 
"discussions,"      [9.] 

{/)  What  English  writer  is  imitated  in 
this  passage?  Quote  the  lines  Irving  had  in 
mind.     [10.] 

{g)  What  characteristics  of  Irving's  style 
are  here  exemplified  ?  Refer  to  the  illustra- 
tions of  each.     [8.] 

8.  Write  concise  critical  and  explanatory 
notes  on  the  following  passages  * :  — 

But  Ellen  boldly     .... 

Enchantress,  fare  thee  well.     [40.] 

*  In  answering  this  question,  tlie  candidate  will 
be  expected  to  explain  and  comment  on  the  chief 
difficulties  only,  and  to  point  out  any  blemishes 
and  develop  any  beauties  of  thought  or  expression. 


ENGLISH    GRAMMAR. 

Examiner^]o\iX\  Seath,  B.A. 

1.  Describe,  in  your  own  words,  the  func- 
tion of  the  pronoun,  explaining  clearly  the 
meaning  of  the  expression,  "  used  instead  of 
a  noun,"  and  applying  your  description  to 
each  of  the  following  :— 

/,  thotif  he,  each,  this,  many.     [12.] 

2.  "  Inflections  are  changes  of  form  which 
some  parts  of  speech  undergo  according  to 
differences  in  their  meaning,  or  differences  in 
the  connection  in  which  they  are  used." 

(a)  Classify  according  to  the  preceding 
definition  all  the  inflections  in  the  appended 
sentence.     [8.] 

(b)  Give  the  name,  and  a  suitable  defini- 
tion, for  each  inflection  so  classified.      [10.] 

{c)  State,  with  reasons,  which  of  these  in- 
flections modern  English  might  dispense 
with.     [6.] 

Knewest  thou  that  these  women' s  tempers 
were  sorely  t  tied  by  his  excessive  talking  1 

3.  Re-write  the  following  statements,  mak- 
ing such  corrections  as  you  consider  neces- 
sary, and  assigning  your  reasons  therefor  : — 

(a)  As  is  used  as  a  relative  after  such, 
same,  as  many,  so  many,  as  much,  so  much. 
[6.] 

(b)  Any  set  of  words  expressing  the  rela- 
tions of  an  adverb  is  called  an  "  adverbial 
phrase  :  "  as,  "  it  is  all  over  with  you."   [6.] 

(c)  When  two  clauses  of  a  sentence  joined 
by  a  conjunction  are  connected  with  a  third 
clause  by  than,  this  last  clause  must  be 
adapted  in  construction  to  both  of  the  pre- 
ceding: as,  "I  will  do  as  much  or  more 
work  than  James,"  should  be  "  I  will  do  as 
as  much  work  as  James  or  more."     [9.] 

4.  Distinguish  the  meanings  of:  — 

[a)  He  has  done  the'work  and  He  has  the 
the  work  done.     [4.] 

(b)  What  shall  you  do  to-morrow?  and 
IVhat  ivill  you  do  to-morrozv  ?      [4.] 

(<r)  /  told  him  I  would  not  go  and  /  told 
him  I  should  not  go.      [4.] 

{d)  He  kne7u  who  should  betray  him  and 
He  kntw  who  tvould  betray  him.     [4.] 

5.  Classify  and  give  the  syntax  of  the 
italicized  words  in  the  following  : — 
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(a)  To  please  mz,  he  put  on  his  best  coat 
and  looked  his  best.     [6.] 

{b)  He  left  me  at  home  in  poverty,  (0  the 
surprise   of  the  lord  of  the  manor  s  family. 

L9-] 

{c)  Since  my  residence  here,  the  fear  of 
bein^  surprised  has  made  him  accustomed  to 
come  szi\y:  he  used  to  come  late.     [12.] 

(d)  He  is  out  of  breath  running  this  dis- 
tance.     [6.] 

6.  Write  out  fully  in  the  prose  order  each 
clause  in  the  following,  classifying  it  an<J 
giving  its  relation  : — 

When  in  the  woods  I  wonder  all  alone, 

The  woods  that  are  my  solace  and  delight, 
Which  I  more  covet  than  a  prince's  throne, 

My  toil  by  day  and  canopy  by  night ; 
(Li^ht  heart,  light  foot,  light  food,  and  slum- 
ber light, 
These  lights  shall  light  us  to  old  age's  gate, 
While  monarchs,   whom   rebellious  dreams 
affright, 
Heavy  with  fear,  death's  fearful  summons 
wait ;) 
Whilst  here  I  wander,  pleased  to  be  alone. 
Weighing  in  thought  the  world's  no  happi- 
ness, 
I  cannot  choose  but  wonder  at  its  moan. 
Since   so  plain  joys  the   woody  life  can 
bless ; 
Then   live   who   may   where   honied  words 

prevail, 
I  with  the  deer,  and  with  the  nightingale  ! 
[24.] 

7.  {a)  Analyze  each  of  the  following,  giv- 
ing the  force  of  the  root-words,  prefixes  and 
suffixes . — 

(1)  prolongino,  displeasure,  suppression.  [3  ] 

(2)  reflection,  prosperous,  confidential.   [3.] 

(b)  Translate  into  a  derivative  each  of  the 
following  : — 

(1)  to  lead  in  a  wrong  direction,  to  daze 
often,  one  who  writes  for  the  daily  papers.  [3.] 

(2)  to  make  great,  a  breaking  up  in  diffet- 
ent  directions,  a  taking  away  from.     [3.] 

S.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following, 
giving  in  each  case  your  reason  : — 

(a)  The  strongest  effluvia  I  ever  felt  has 
come  from  the  spot  of  which  I  did  not  know 
and  did  not  then  see.     [9.] 

{b)  Mr.  Smith  presents  his  compliments 
to  Mr.  Jones,  and  finds  he  has  a  cap  which 
is  not  mine.  So,  if  you  have  a  cap  which 
isn't  his,  no  doubt  they  are  the  ones.      [12.] 


(<:)  It  was  her  firm  belief  that  all  unhappy 
marriages  dated  only  from  the  wife  :  and  that 
the  coldness  as  well  as  the  independence,  and 
want  of  the  adoring  faculty  generally  in  wo- 
men, were  the  sole  causes  of  matrimonial 
disagreement.      [12  ] 

((/)  He  has  nowjthe  management  of  the 
institution,  and  his  success  or  otherwise  wilj 
show  who  among  them  we  are  to  consider 
responsible  for  its  past  record.      [6.] 

{e)  Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  refuse 
him  and  he  a  gentleman  !     [3] 

(/)  My  intentions  are  good,  but  my  exe- 
cution faulty,      [3.] 

{g)  My  object  in  this  communication  is 
to  express  a  hope  that  the  members  may, 
each  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  exert  their 
influence  to  obtain  its  removal.     [4.] 

{h)   I  ne'er  before,  believe  me,  fair, 

Have  ever  drawn  your  mountain  air. 
Till  on  the  lake's  romantic  strand, 
I  found  a  fay  in  fairy  land.      [9.] 


Examiner — Jas.  F.  White. 

Note. — Not  more  than  five  questions,  of 
which  7  and  8  must  form  two,  are  to  be 
attempted. 

1.  Sketch  the  history  of  England  from  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Romans  to  the  landing  of 
the  Conqueror,  having  regard  especially  to 
the  geographical  distribution  and  civilizing 
influences  of  the  different  races  that  occupied 
the  country  during  that  period.      [20.] 

2.  Give  an  account  of  the  relations  that 
existed  between  England  and  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  Stuart  rule.     [20.] 

3.  What  causes  led  to  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  the  Union  ?  What  were  its  principal 
terms  and  what  its  effects  ?     [20.] 

4.  Write  a  concise  account  of  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  showing  their  effect  upon  the 
liberty  and  social  life  of  England.      [20.] 

5  Relate  the  important  events  of  the  reign 
of  William  IH.  Give  an  estimate  of  his 
personal  character.     [20.] 

6.  Discuss  the  views  of  government  held  by 
the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  respectively. 

How  did  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
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affect   their  endeavours  to  put]  these  views 
into  practice  ?     [20.] 

7.  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  several  Provinces  of  the  Confederation 
were  settled.      [20.] 

8.  Sketch  the  constitutional  growth  of 
Canada.     [20.] 


GEOGRAPHY, 

1.  Briefly  explain : 

(a)  Why  we  \\3.\efjtit  seasons  while  there 
are  but  two  within  the  tropics.     [4.] 

[b)  Why  some  regions,  like  Sahara,  are 
rainless,  while  almost  constant  rains  fall  in 
other  places,  as  Guiana.      [4.] 

{c)  How  the  latitude  of  a  place  is  deter- 
mined.    [4  ] 

2.  Write  a  paper  upon  the  various  Terri- 
tories of  Canada,  describing  their  position, 
extent,  physical  features,  climate,  resources, 
and  settlement.     [15.] 

3.  Sketch  the  southern  coast  of  Europe, 
marking  the  adjacent  islands,  gulfs  or  bays, 
straits,  river  mouths,  and  principal  cities.  [20.] 

4.  Name  the  British  possessions  in  Africa, 
giving  the  position,  products,  and  chief 
physical  features  of  each.      [13] 

5.  "On  the  configuration  of  the  coast- 
line depends  much  that  relates  to  the  climate 
as  well  as  to  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
a  country,"  Show  this  dependence  as  fully 
as  possible  and  illustrate  by  reference  to  dif- 
ferent countries.      [20.] 

6.  Choose  one  of  the  following  countries 
and  sketch  its  physical  features ;  tell  what 
races  inhabit  it,  what  languiges  are  spoken, 
what  its  productions  and  industries  are;  and 
give  an  account  of  its  political  and  social 
condition : — Egypt,  Mexico,  Germany,  Brazil, 
Persia. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE, 

H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A.,  Barrie,  Editor. 

Mountain  Temperatures  at  the 
Equator. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Rojal 
Geographical  Society  on  Monday  week,  Mr. 
Johnston  gave  an  interesting  account  of  his 
visit  to  Kilimanjaro,  the  great  mountain  of 
Eastern  Equatorial  Africa,     The  cultivated 


zone  he  found  ceased  at  an  altitude  of  about 
5,500ft.,  when  he  entered  a  healthy  district 
with  pleasant  grassy  knolls  and  many  streams 
of  running  water,  camping  beside  a  lovely 
fern-choked  brook  at  an  elevation  of  6, 500ft. 
Stunted  forests  succeeded,  the  trees  being 
hung  with  ferns  and  creepers.  A  spot 
about  four  miles  from  Kimawenzi  was 
selected  for  a  settlement,  and  there  his  men 
erected  some  huts,  and  surrounded  them  with 
a  stout  fence.  The  altitude  of  this  spot  is 
about  10,000ft,,  and  the  huts  were  necessary 
to  protect  the  men  from  the  cold,  the 
thermoneter  falling  below  freezing  point  every 
night.  Provisions  were  brought  in  by  the 
natives  in  abundance  and  cheap,  and  Mr. 
Johnston  was  able  to  enjoy  delicious  beef- 
steaks at  an  altitude  of  1 1 ,000ft.  The  region 
of  vegetation  continues  to  about  15,000ft., 
but  after  that  there  are  stones  and  snow,  with 
a  cold  driving  m'st  which  wets  to  the  skin — 
at  least  when  Mr.  Johnston  reached  his 
highest  point — viz.,  16,315ft. 


England  has  65  squire  miles  of  colony 
to  the  square  mile  of  her  own  area  ;  Holland, 
54;  Portugal,  20;  Denmark,  6.30;  France, 
1.90 ;  Spain,  0.86  square  miles.  The  area 
of  the  British  colonies  is  nearly  8,000,000  of 
square  miles — rather  less  than  the  area  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  including  Siberia  and 
Central  Asia  ;  but  if  the  area  of  the  native 
feudatory  states  in  ,'  India,  amounting  to 
509,284  square  miles,  be  added,  over  which 
England  exercises  as  great  control  as  Russia 
does  over  much  of  the  territory  under  its 
sway,  together  with  that  of  the  United 
Kingdom  itself,  120,757  miles,  then  the 
area  of  the  British  Empire  exceeds  that  of  the 
Russian  Empire  s_by'about  200,000  sqaare 
miles,  and  it  covers  within  a  fraction  of  one- 
sixth  of  the  whole  land  area  of  the  globe. 


Temperature  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
IN  18S4. — In  the  remarks  appended  to  the 
Daily  Weather  Report  of  the  Meteorologicil 
Office  for  September  26th  is  an  interesting 
note  on  the  unusually  high  temperature  of 
the  Gulf  Stream  during  the  past  summer, 
A  comparison  ha?  been  made  in  the  Office 
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between  returns  from  twenty-eight  ships  con- 
taining 116  recent  observations,  with  the 
data  in  the  charts  of  the  Atlantic  sea-surface 
temperature  (lately  published  by  the  Office) 
referring  to  the  area  between  latitudes  45° 
and  55°  N.,  and  longitudes  0°  to  35°  W., 
i.e.,  between  the  latitudes  of  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  Bordeaux,  and  extending  half- 
way across  the  Atlantic  ;  and  it  appears 
from  this  comparison  that  during  last  summer 
the  ocean  temperature  in  the  course  of  the 
Gulf  Stream  has  been  abnormally  high.  In 
June  the  whole  area  was  about  3°  Fahr. 
above  the  mean  ;  in  July  the  half  of  the  area 
lying  nearest  to  the  British  Isles  was  about 
i|°,  and  in  August  about  1°  higher  than  the 
mean. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

Second  Class  Teachers. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Exanmier — ^John  Seath,  B.A. 

1.  Describe  experiments  to  illustrate  the 
general  properties  of  acids,  bases  and  salts. 
Classify,  if  possible,  the  following  under  these 
heads,  assigning  your  reason  in  each  case  : — 
H,S,  KHO,  C0„,  CaCOg,  H.COg,  CaO. 
[12.] 

2.  Describe  and  explain  fully  one  process 
by  which  you  would  disinfect  a  badly  smell- 
ing drain.      [6.] 

3.  State  in  each  case  the  simplest  mode 
of  determining  when  a  receiver  is  full,  in  the 
preparation  of  ammonia,  chlorine,  carbon 
dioxide,  and  sulphur  dioxide.  How  would 
you  transfer  each  of  these  gases  from  one 
receiver  to  another?     [8.] 

4.  Disdribe  experiments  to  show  the  nature 
and  properties  of  sulphur.  How  much  air 
is  needed  to  burn  completely  4  oz.  of  sul- 
phur?     [12] 

5.  Fully  describe  and  explain  the  follow- 
ing experiments : — 

{a)  Some  strong  sulphuric  acid  is  poured 
on  a  piece  of  zinc,  and  after  the  chemical 
action  has  ceased,  water  is  carefully  added. 
[4-J 


(/')  Carbon  dioxide  is  passed  for  some  time 
through  lime-water.  A  portion  of  the  clear 
solution  thus  obtained  is  boiled ;  another 
portion  or  it  is  exposed  for  an  hour  or  so  to 
the  air  ;  and,  to  another  portion,  lime-water 
is  added.      [9.] 

{c)  Some  distilled  water  is  shaken  up  in 
each  of  the  full  receivers  mentioned  in  3 
above.     [8.] 

(</)  Some  chlorine  gas  is  exposed  to  the 
air  in  an  open  receiver.     [5  ] 

(«')  One  volume  of  hydrogen  is  mixed 
with  one  volume  and  a  half  of  chlorine,  and 
the  mixture  exposed  to  the  action  of  diffused 
sunlight.      [3.] 

6.  You  are  given  a  powder  known  to  be 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  soda, 
nitrate  of  lead,  or  chlorate  of  potash.  De- 
scribe the  simplest  mode  of  determining 
which  it  is.     [8.] 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


NUMBER  AND   ARITHMETIC— II. 

From  Four  to  Five.  —  One  number 
should  be  thoroughly  taught  before  another  is 
introduced.  Teach  four  thoroughly,  before 
attempting  to  teach  five.  Introduce  the  new 
number  as  a  refreshing  subject  for  discovery 
and  learning.  The  power  and  skill  with 
which  pupils  take  up  the  new  number  is  the 
best  possible  test  of  the  way  the  preceeding 
numbers  have  been  learned.  They  will 
bring  to  the  new  work  all  the  knowledge, 
power  and  eagerness  to  discover  what  they 
have  already  acquired.  We  see  with  all  we 
have  seen  ;  we  think  with  all  we  have 
thought ;  and  we  do  with  all  we  have  done. 


One  is  united  with  four  and  the  name 
given,  five.  Find  all  the  fives  you  can. 
Draw  a  figure  with  five  straight  lines.  Find 
a  block  with  five  sides  or  faces.  Fix  five  as 
a  whole  in  your  pupils'  minds  and  then  begin 
the  discovery  of  all  facts  in  five.  It  may  be 
right  to  ask  for  the  facts  in  five  without  the 
presence  of  objects.  I  should  try  it,  and  if 
the  result   be   satisfactory,   continue   it.     At 
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any  rate  I  should  test  pupils  continually  in 
regard  to  what  they  can  do  with  numbers 
without  the  presence  of  objects. 


Pupils  with  objects  before  them  discover 
all  they  can  in  five.  The  less  the  teacher  says 
the  better.  When  pupils  have  discovered 
all  they  can  without  any  help  from  the  teach- 
er, questions  may  be  used.  Teacher— Show 
me  four.  Show  me  five.  Show  me  four  and 
one.  How  many  have  you  ?  How  many 
fours?  How  many  more  than  four?  How 
many  threes  have  you?  How  many  more 
than  one  three?  How  many  twos?  How 
many  ones?  How  many  twos  in  four? 
How  many  threes  in  five  ?  How  many  fours 
in  five?     What  is  one  half  of  five?     Pupils 


will  soon  discover  that  they  cannot  separate 
five  into  two  equal  integral  parts.  The 
question  is,  can  they  discover  that  one  half 
of  five  is  two  and  a-half  ?  Try  it.  Teacher. 
— Tell  me  all  the  things  you  can  do  with 
five.  Let  each  pupil  show  the  facts  with 
objects,  and  then  tell  the  facts  without  ob- 
jects.  Teacher — Show  me  how  many 
ways  you  can  make  five  with  two  numbers  ? 
Show  me  into  how  many  different  numbers 
you  can  separate  five  ?  This  latter  direct- 
ion is  very  awkward,  and  pupils  may  not 
understand  Will  some  teacher  ask  it 
better?  Give  pupils  a  great  many  practical 
problems  in  solving  the  facts  in  five.  Have 
them  make   problems. 

(  To  be  continued!) 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Atlantic,  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  a  standard  monthly 
magazine  of  the  highest  rank.  It  is  not 
illustrated,  but  the  space  is  all  filled  with  the 
best  thoughts  of  the  best  thinkers  and  writers 
of  the  land.     It  is  an  old  and  tried  friend. 


Principles  in  Primary  Schools,  and  Methods 
of  Classical  Instruction." 


St.  Nicholas  for  August  is  a  most  ex- 
cellent summer  number,  just  such  as  the 
average  boy  and  girl  will  delight  to  read 
under  the  trees,  in  the  mountains  or  by  the 
sea.  Its  feast  of  good  things  for  the  youth 
of  the  land  is  too  extensive  and  varied  to 
describe. 


Education  for  July  and  August  is  full  of 
instruction  for  the  progressive,  professional 
teacher.  The  following  articles  are  specially 
attractive  :  "  Training  of  Teachers  ;  Manual 
Training  in    General    Education  ;  Froebel's 


Macmillan    and    Company,  London   and 

New  York. 

Lectures  ox  Teaching  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge  during  the  Lent 
Term,  1880,  by  J.  G.  Fitch.  New  edition, 
with  a  preface  by  an  American  Normal 
Teacher.      12010,  pp.  393.     Price  $1. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Thring.  New  revised 
edition.     i2mo,  pp.  262.     Price  $1. 

On  Teaching  :  its  Ends  and  Means.  By 
Henry  Calderwood.  Third  edition.  i2mo, 
pp.  262.     Price  50  cts. 

We  earnestly  commend  these  new  books 
to  the  teaching  profession  and  also  to  parents. 
Every  phase  of  teaching  is  ably  treated. 


BUSINESS. 

If  you  know  your  subscription  to  have  ex- 
pired, renew  it  at  once.  $1  per  annum  is 
the  subscription  price,  and  there  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Canada  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  sum  for  a  good  educational  paper. 

Notify  The  Monthly  at  once  of  change 
of  post-office,  always  giving  the  name  of  old 
office  as  well  as  the  new. 


The  Monthly  will  not  be  discontinued 
to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered 
stopped.  Bills  will  be  rendered  from  time 
to  time  to  all  such,  and  prompt  payment  o 
same  will  be  expected. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  introduce  The 
Monthly  to  their  friends  can  have  speci- 
men copies  sent  free  from  this  office  to 
any  address. 
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THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  EDUCATION. 


BY  THE  VERY  REV.   PRINCIPAL  (JRANT,  QUEEN  S  UNIVERSITY,   KINGSTON. 


NEVER  before  in  the  world's  his- 
tory was  there  so  much  talk 
about  education.  Never  before  were 
there  so  many  schools  and  colleges, 
so  many  schoolmasters,  schoolmis- 
tresses and  professors  ;  so  many 
theories  propounded,  books  written, 
periodicals  published,  money  spent, 
laws  and  regulations  made,  unmade 
and  re-made,  returns  and  statistics  of 
all  kinds  perpetually  called  for.  We 
talk  about  our  "system"  of  educa- 
tion as  if  there  never  had  been  the 
like  of  it  before,  and  as  if  we  had  at 
length  discovered  how  to  make  more 
of  the  human  brain  than  ever  was 
made  before.  Is  all  our  jubilation 
warranted  ?  Has  all  our  clattering 
machinery  given  us  such  great  men 
as  England,  for  instance,  produced 
in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  or 
has  it  made  average  men  and  women 
better  ?  Do  we  see  the  results  in 
abler  statesmen,  truer  prophets,  more 
upright  judges,  more  unselfish  legis- 
lators, better  mechanics,  more  honest 
merchants,  a  people  more  industrious, 
duty-loving,  braver  than  "  those  stout 
I 


yeomen  whose  limbs  were  made  in 
England,"  who  conquered  from  Cressy, 
Agincourt  and  Poictiers  to  Cadiz  Bay 
and  Naseby?  Is  there  among  us  a 
purer  morality,  a  loftier  sense  of  public 
duty  ?  Let  us  look  for  answer  to  the 
debates  in  Dominion  Parliament  and 
Provincial  Legislatures,  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Trades  Conferences, 
Church  Conferences  and  Courts,  and 
to  those  still  better  reflections  of  so- 
ciety— the  newspapers,  the  current 
amusements,  and  the  popular  concep- 
tions of  what  success  in  life  means. 
The  answer  will  probably  be,  ought 
certainly  to  be,  a  doubtful  shake  of  the 
head. 

But  have  we  any  right  to  look  to 
our  schools  for  ^uch  results  as  have 
been  indicated  ?  That  depends  on 
what  we  consider  to  be  the  true  ob-' 
ject  of  education.  If  the  object  of 
education  be  the  development  of  the 
potencies  in  us  to  the  utmost  of  all 
their  rightful  issues,  then  the  life  of 
a  country  should  depend  largely  on 
its  schools.  True,  the  minister,  the 
author,  the  writer  for  the  press  are  all 
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educators,  and  the  best  of  all  schools 
is  the  home.  But  schoolmasters  are  ! 
the  only  educators  who  are  supported 
by  a  tax  on  the  whole  community. 
They  are  the  only  educators  who  are 
organized  by  the  public  for  public 
work.  They  have  almost  all  the 
children  of  the  country  in  their  hands, 
and  they  have  them  for  almost  every 
day  in  the  week,  and  almost  every 
week  in  the  year.  But  we  must  have 
a  clear  conception  of  the  main  object 
of  all  the  work  they  are  called  upon 
to  do,  that  is,  of  the  education  they 
are  expected  to  give.  Only  then  can 
we  know  what  is  the  best  possible 
kind  of  education,  and  how  we  are 
most  likely  to  get  it  or  to  get  some- 
thing very  different. 

I  have  nothing  to  say  to  those  who 
have  any  lower  conception  of  educa- 
tion than  that  it  ought  to  deal  with 
our  whole  nature.  It  is  to  fit  us  for 
real  life,  the  life  that  we  have  to  live 
as  long  as  we  are  on  earth.  Whether 
we  add  the  hereafter  also  matters 
little,  for  those  only  who  live  well 
here  are  prepared  for  the  hereafter. 
As  its  object  is  life,  it  must  embrace 
the  whole  man,  and  not  only  the  in- 
tellectual side  of  man.  Indeed,  when 
we  draw  distinctions  between  the  dif- 
ferent sides  of  our  nature,  and  talk 
of  the  different  powers  and  faculties 
of  the  mind,  the  metaphors  used  are 
apt  to  lead  us  astray.  Man  is  a 
spiritual  being  and  spirit  has  neither 
top,  bottom  nor  sides.  A  power  of 
the  mind  is  simply  the  whole  man 
acting  in  a  particular  direction.  We 
must  not  allow  metaphors  to  dominate 
us.  They  make  religion  materialistic 
and  turn  poetry  into  poor  prose. 
They  play  queer  tricks  with  our  con- 
ceptions of  the  constitution  of  human 
nature.  Man  is  a  unit.  We  must 
take  him  in  his  entirety,  or  we  shall 
have  only  corpses  or  abstractions  to 
deal  with,  that  is,  we  shall  be  dealing 
not  with  realities  but  with  unrealities. 
Now,  if  man  was  intended  to  be  only 


a  calculating  machine,  to  "dicker" 
well,  to  amass  wealth,  in  other  words, 
to  "  succeed,"  in  the  ordinary  accep- 
tation of  the  word,  then  it  would  be 
quite  right  and  proper  to  subordinate 
everything  in  his  education  to  arith- 
metic. But  if  that  is  not  the  chief 
end  of  man,  if  instead  he  is  capable 
of  comprehending  all  the  meanings  of 
this  wonderful  universe,  if  it  is  in- 
tended that  he  should  keep  time  with 
the  pulses  of  the  Eternal  while  doing 
the  every-day  work  of  the  world,  then 
a  culture  at  once  simpler  and  richer 
is  needed.  To  stimulate  his  intellect 
at  the  expense  of  either  the  physical 
or  the  spiritual  in  him  will  be  bad, 
not  only  for  muscle  and  conscience, 
but  for  brain  as  well.  If  comparisons 
are  to  be  made,  it  is  more  important 
that  he  should  have  the  staying  power 
that  is  seldom  found  except  in  con- 
nection with  rugged  health,  and  still 
more  the  moral  qualities  that  consti- 
tute character,  than  the  intellectual 
acuteness  that  may  enable  him  to  be 
a  successful  or  unsuccessful  thimble- 
rigger  in  banks  or  stocks  or  at  the 
regular  gaming-table. 

Our  Public  School  system  tends  to 
the  undue  exaltation  of  mere  intellec- 
tual sharpness  and  nimbleness.  The 
written  examinations  to  which  young 
children  are  subjected,  the  fact  that 
promotions  from  school  to  school, 
and  from  form  to  form  are  consequent 
on  the  results  of  these  written  exam- 
inations, and  the  character  of  the 
questions  generally  put,  especially  the 
prominence  given  to  arithmetic  and 
to  verbal  analysis,  sustain  this  serious 
charge.  The  system  is  one-sided, 
rigid,  harsh  and  pretentious.  It 
cramps  individuality.  It  ignores  gen- 
ius and  it  has  no  place  for  the  Rugby 
stupid  boy  of  whom  Dr.  Arnold  said, 
"  I  would  stand  before  him  hat  in 
hand,"  because  the  said  boy  was 
patiently  cultivating  inferior  powers  of 
mind.  The  papers  on  which  boys 
and  girls  have    to  write  before   they 
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can  pass  from  the  Common  to  the 
High  School  are  sometimes  appaUing 
to  a  college  professor.  He  feels 
thankful  that  in  his  day  such  fences 
had  not  to  be  leaped,  for  he  knows 
that  in  attempting  to  jump  them  even 
now  he  would  be  sure  to  get  a  cropper. 
And  yet  these  papers  are  placed  be- 
fore his  little  son  and  daughter,  and 
they,  with  fingers  that  have  hardly 
learned  to  hold  a  pen  with  ease  and 
minds  untrained  to  clothe  half-formed 
thoughts  in  words,  are  compelled  to 
torture  their  immature  brains  to  solve 
a  given  number  of  puzzles  in  a  given 
time,  and  write  the  solutions  down  in 
black  and  white,  or  be  subjected  to 
what  must  always  be  considered  dis- 
grace. A  teacher  who  comes  in  con- 
tact with  his  scholars  every  day  ought 
to  know  whether  they  are  fit  to  pass 
into  another  school.  If  he  cannot  be 
trusted,  associate  with  him  the  Rector 
of  the  High  School  or  the  Chairman 
or  a  Committee  of  the  Trustees,  and 
let  the  result  depend  on  oral  more 
than  on  written  examinations.  There 
is  no  need  to  put  the  fence  too  high. 
As  a  rule,  fees  are  charged  and 
rightly  charged  in  High  Schools,  and 
that  of  itself  is  almost  sufficient  fence, 
not  to  speak  of  the  greater  difficulty 
of  the  lessons,  a  fact  which  can  have 
no  great  attraction  for  the  ordinary 
juvenile  mind.  At  any  rate,  why 
should  the  decision  be  wholly  upon 
written  examinations  on  questions 
drawn  up  by  a  central  department 
and  not  upon  examinations  by  men 
who  are  in  a  position  to  make  all  the 
allowances  that  ought  to  be  made? 
Our  system  of  course  is  intended  to 
secure  uniformity  ;  but  uniformity  in 
education  is  the  one  thing  to  be 
shunned.  It  is  dear  to  the  official 
mind,  and  is  therefore  bad.  As  a 
rule,  the  departmental  mind  can  rise 
no  higher  tlian  to  conceive  of  a 
mechanism  faultlessly  uniform.  Of 
the  higher  unity  and  beauty  and 
power  of  an  organism,  vast  as  a  na- 


tion, elastic  and  full  of  infinite  possi- 
bilities, it  has  no  ap[)reciation.  It 
has  been  said  tiiat  •'  the  teacher  who" 
does  not  regard  the  individuality  of 
his  pupils  is  like  the  physician  who 
administers  the  same  medicine  to  all 
his  patients."  But,  if  it  be  wrong  for 
the  teacher  to  treat  his  two  or  three 
score  of  pupils  regardless  of  the 
divine  differences  between  them,  what 
shall  be  said  of  the  wrong  done  by 
the  system  that  deals  with  two  or 
three  millions  as  if  they  were  simply 
so  many  bricks  in  a  brickyard  ?  Uni- 
formity is  the  great  idol  before  which 
many  a  genius  has  been  tortured- 
Uniformity  in  the  Common  School, 
uniformity  in  the  High  School,  uni- 
formity in  the  University,  this  is  the 
ideal  of  the  ordinary  official  or  de- 
partmental mind.  China  exists  as  a 
warning,  but  the  warning  is  un- 
heeded. 

It  is  only  fair  to  note  here  that  for 
the  last  year  or  two  the  examination 
papers  for  entrance  to  the  High 
Schools  have  been  much  improved. 
There  are  fewer  puzzles  and  catch 
questions,  but  they  are  still  too  diffi- 
cult, taken  as  a  whole.  But  the  sys- 
tem itself  is  the  great  wrong.  Any 
boy  who  can  read  with  fluency,  ex- 
pression and  intelligence  might  safely 
be  admitted  to  a  High  School.  How 
many  boys  in  our  High  Schools  can 
read  in  such  a  way  ?  And  how  can 
a  written  examination  test  the  culti- 
vation of  intellect  that  is  implied  in 
such  reading  !  It  can  test  cram,  and 
little  else. 

That  is  the  best  possible  education 
which  has  respect  to  what  a  boy  is 
and  to  the  life  he  has  to  live.  Our 
boys  are  to  be  citizens  of  a  free  State, 
and  the  great  mass  of  them  will  have 
to  work  for  their  living.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  able  to  read 
their  mother  tongue  with  ease,  that 
their  imaginations  should  be  filled 
and  possessed  with  true  ideals,  and 
that    their    minds    should    have    de- 
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veloped  so  healthfully  that  on  leaving 
school  they  shall  teel  that  their  edu- 
cation has  only  commenced.  A  boy 
so  trained  will  go  on  educating  him- 
self whether  he  enter  a  High  School 
or  the  larger  school  of  the  world.  A 
system  that  does  not  induce  our 
young  men  to  read,  to  study,  to  think 
for  themselves,  cannot  be  good.  Now, 
authorities  tell  us  that  fewer  books 
are  read  in  Canada  in  proportion  to 
population  than  formerly.  Such  a 
negative  result  of  our  wonderful  edu- 
cational apparatus  is  appalling.  It 
means  that  our  young  men  have  not, 
with  all  their  learning,  been  taught  to 
delight  in  reading,  and  that  means 
that  they  have  not  been  educated 
aright.  Instead  of  puzzling  them  with 
arithmetic  and  analysis,  and  cram- 
ming them  with  useless  geographical 
and  historical  facts,  how  much  better 
to  give  them  a  taste  for  reading  and 
an  appreciation  of  our  own  literature  ! 
Then  their  education  would  be  con- 
tinued throughout  life.  Such  know- 
ledge would  not  make  much  show  on 
examination  papers,  but  we  could  put 
up  with  that  disadvantage.  For 
what  our  Governor-General  has  re- 
cently said  as  to  the  object  of  a  Uni- 
versity is  true,  in  the  main  purport  of 
it,  of  every  Common  School :  "  It 
should  be  the  object  of  its  educa- 
tional course  to  expand  the  minds  of 
its  students,  to  make  them  more 
anxious  for  knowledge,  not  of  one 
kind  only  but  of  all  kinds  more 
capable  of  acquiring  it,  retaining  it 
and  assimilating  it,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  study  of  literature  and  lan- 
guages is  absolutely  indispensable." 

But  while  it  is  needful  that  our 
children  shall  be  able  to  read  with 
understanding  and  to  appreciate 
books,  it  is  of  still  more  consequence 


that  they  shall  be  hardy  and  healthy, 
truthful  and  brave,  honest,  persever- 
ing and  patient.  Here  it  will  be 
asked,  what  have  schools  to  do  with 
physical  development,  and  how  can 
morals  be  taught  ?  The  right  school- 
master will  deal  both  with  the  physi- 
cal and  the  moral ;  but  to  get  the 
right  schoolmaster  we  must  give  him 
his  proper  place.  The  way  to  get 
him  is  certainly  not  by  the  system  of 
annual  elections,  or  by  making  him 
the  mere  slave  of  a  department.  He 
must  be  independent.  His  appoint- 
ment, if  not  for  life,  should  certainly 
be  without  limitation  of  time;  and  in 
the  school  he  should  be  as  supreme 
as  the  parent  is  in  the  home.  You 
can  no  more  expect  enthusiasm  from 
the  slave  of  red  tape  than  from  any 
other  slavC;  and  we  need  expect  noth- 
ing from  teachers  devoid  of  enthusi- 
asm. It  seems  to  me  that  those  who 
clamour  for  industrial  or  technical 
teaching,  that  is,  for  manual  labour 
in  our  schools,  have  not  thought  out 
the  subject  or  that  they  can  hardly  be 
in  earnest ;  but  even  their  demand 
indicates  a  recoil  from  the  old  notion 
that  schooling  has  no  connection  with 
the  every-day  life  of  the  world.  The 
wise  teacher  will  be  profoundly  inter- 
ested in  the  physical  development  of 
his  scholars,  and  he  will  find  ways  of 
teaching  morals.  He  is  teaching 
them  every  day  by  his  tone,  by  his 
character  and  his  own  life  ;  and  a  wise 
community,  knowing  what  a  force  for 
good  or  evil  he  must  be,  will  elect  its 
wisest  men  as  school  trustees,  and 
they  will  best  show  their  wisdom  by 
electing  as  teachers  the  noblest  men 
and  women  they  can  obtain,  and  after 
electing  them,  treating  them  with 
honour,  and  above  all,  giving  each  of 
them  a  free  hand. 
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THE  GERMAN  SCHOOLS. 


A.    T-   EATON,   PH.D.,  PLYMOUTH,    MASS. 


IT  is  not  seldom  that  one  hears  in 
Ontario  the  patriotic  boast  that 
its  common  school  system  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  the  statement 
can  scarcely  be  disputed,  Yet  excel- 
lent as  the  common  school  system  of 
the  Dominion  may  be,  no  one  can  be 
blind  to  the  serious  defects  in  inter- 
mediate and  higher  education.  It  is 
for  this  reason  alone,  I  think,  that  our 
reputation  as  an  educated  people  is 
yet  to  be  recognized.  To  a  dis- 
tinguished and  widely  read  foreign 
scholar  with  whom  I  had  lately  the 
honour  of  conversing,  the  Canadians 
were  an  unlearned,  uneducated  peo- 
ple ("  unwissen  schaftliche  Lade"  were 
the  exact  words  of  the  speaker). 

It  is  well  for  us  to  see  ourselves 
sometinies  even  through  the  distorted 
vision  of  others.  And  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  we  do  not  display  as  much 
ignorance  when  we  talk  of  foreigners. 
Surely  but  little  definite  information 
of  the  progress  of  public  instruction 
in  those  countries  which  have  the 
best  right  to  our  recognition  is  found 
among  those  who  ofttimes  in  their 
inexperience  would  seek  to  foist  upon 
us  their  experimental  systems. 

No  schools  are  better  w.orthy  of  a 
careful  study  than  those  of  Germany. 
No  doubt  much  of  their  excellence  is 
due  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion who  is  the  centre  of  responsi- 
bility ;  and  this  state  administration, 
we  are  told,  has  been  found  in  prac- 
tice to  be  just  and  right.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  asserted  that  the 
whole  system  of  public  instruction  in 
France,  where  a  like  policy  is  in 
vogue,  is  influenced  too  much  by 
political  considerations.  What  may  be 
said  of  Prussia  in  this  respect,  I  doubt 


if  the  same  can  be  affirmed  of  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  In  Prussia 
all  officials  are  armed  with  an  author- 
ity which  Americans  or  Englishmen 
would  not  easily  brook.  A  statesman 
is  free  to  act  according  as  his  own 
experience  directs,  he  is  not  hampered 
by  the  will  of  his  constituency  or  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  the  populace. 
Yet  the  popular  will  is  strong  enough 
to  prevent  his  being  swayed  by  poli- 
tical motives.  However  much  other 
departments  may  be  governed  by 
political  considerations,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Germans  are  so  thoroughly 
imbued  with  belief  in  culture  that 
they  will  not  suffer  it  to  be  sacrificed 
to  any  other  interest.  We  must  not 
forget,  moreover,  that  the  representa- 
tives in  their  legislative  halls  gener- 
ally represent  the  best  culture  of  the 
country.  For  in  Germany  the  pro- 
fessions are  only  accessible  through 
the  University  course,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  combining  responsibility  with 
thorough  mastery  and '  experience 
in  educational  matters  in  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  is  easily  met  in 
a  German  council.  There  the  states- 
man may  be  the  man  of  letters,  or 
the  warrior — imagine  such  men  as 
William  von  Humboldt  and  Wolf, 
the  great  Homeric  critic,  directing 
educational  reforms.  To  these  two 
men  do  the  (rermans  owe,  more  than 
any  others,  that  complete  system 
which  challenges  the  admiration  of 
the  world.  Both  to  us  probably  are 
known  only  as  the  greatest  scholars 
of  their  age,  marking  new  eras  in 
philological  research. 

It  is  my  present  purpose  to  make 
special  reference  to  the  classical 
schools  or  gymnasiums.     These  dif- 
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fer  from  the  Real  Schools  (Real- 
schulen),  in  that  the  classics  are  made 
the  basis  of  instruction,  though  even 
in  all  the  best  Realschulen  Latin  is 
considered  necessary.  The  belief 
that  the  study  of  Latin  so  strengthens 
the  mind  that  it  aids  rather  than  re- 
tards the  progress  of  the  Realscholar 
in  the  studies  which  are  peculiar  to 
those  schools,  is  widespread.  Similar 
declarations  have  often  been  made 
respecting  the  schools  of  America,  in 
spite' of  the  attempt  to  make  Latin 
elective.  The  writer  recalls  to  mind 
the  two  high  schools  with  which  he 
has  been  connected.  Though  there 
were  two  parallel  courses — one  a  clas- 
sical, the  other  a  scientific  or  English 
course — and  though  the  numbers  of 
scholars  in  each  were  pretty  evenly 
divided,  yet  out  of  ten  graduations,  in 
but  one  instance  were  the  highest 
honours  carried  off  by  those  electing 
the  scientific.  And  yet  one  of  these 
schools,  at  least,  possessed  such 
means  of  scientific  culture  as  iew  of 
our  colleges  possess.  Nor  is  this  my 
experience  alone.  In  the  last  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation— one  of  the  ablest  and  replete 
with  information  gathered  by  experts 
— we  read  :  "  The  study  of  Latin 
syntax  is  tlie  most  thorough  work 
done  in  our  schools.  Indeed,  the 
larger  part  of  the  mental  discipline 
obtained  in  these  schools  is  obtained 
in  the  study  of  Latin.  After  observ- 
ing closely  the  mental  operations  of 
more  than  10,000  students  in  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  I  am  convinced 
that  nothing  else  can  fill  the  place  of 
Latin  in  our  High  School  work." 

We  do  not  intend  here  to  discuss 
the  benefits  derived  from  the  study  of 
language  in  general,  or  the  merits  of 
the  Latin  in  particular.  Everyone 
has  experienced,  as  it  were,  a  feeling 
of  emancipation  as  new  spheres  of 
thought,  new  conceptions  are  opened 
up  with  every  new  unlocked  literature; 
"  the    peculiar  forms   in   which  each 


people  clothes  its  thoughts,  its  divin- 
ations, its  loves,  its  scientific  thoughts, 
its  political  hopes,  enrich  our  minds 
— all  these  become  ours,  and  we 
become  all  these."  And  as  the  his- 
torian regards  the  Roman  Dominion 
as  the  grand  reservoir  into  which  all 
the  currents  of  history  from  the 
earlier  ages  have  gathered,  and  from 
which  the  ampler  currents  of  modern 
history  have  flowed,  so  the  Latin 
language  and  literature  become  the 
medium  of  communication  between 
the  old  and  new  world.  In  it  are 
preserved  the  best  records  of  an- 
tiquity. 

Whatever,  then,  tends  to  render 
efficient  the  study  of  Latin  in  our 
High  Schools  is  worthy  of  careful 
attention.  It  is  just  here  that  our 
schools,  both  in  Canada  and  in  the 
United  States,  suffer  the  most  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Germany — I 
will  not  add  England,  for  there  the 
study  of  classics  has  become  torpid, 
and  has  not  retained  the  honourable 
place  it  held  during  the  last  century. 

From  the  earliest  period  of  a 
Prussian  child's  education,  he  is  im- 
bued with  a  taste  for  classical  study. 
In  looking  over  some  elementary 
readers  used  in  the  schools  of  Leipsic, 
I  was  especially  struck  with  the  char- 
acter of  the  selections  of  literature, 
oft  repeating  in  a  simple  and  interest- 
ing manner  many  of  the  old  legends 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  But  the  real 
classical  education  commences  with 
the  gymnasiums — schools  that  for 
thoroughness  of  work  and  broad  lin- 
guistic culture  are  without  their 
equals  in  the  whole  world.  Nor  have 
I  found  the  training  here  narrow,  as 
is  so  often  supposed.  While  the  lin- 
guistic course  is  far  broader  and  more 
complete  than  in  our  American  High 
Schools,  there  is  at  the  same  time 
certainly  better  scientific  training  also. 
Our  college  graduates  would  for  the 
most  part  compare  unfavourably  with 
the  graduates  of  a  German  gymnasium 
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in  general  culture.  \Vith  us  it  is  more 
and  more  telt  that  the  High  School 
should  do  the  old  work  of  the  college, 
and  that  the  University  should  pro- 
vide for  the  need  of  those  workmg  in 
the  line  of  their  future  specialties. 
Matthew  Arnold  says:  "  Our  great 
Universities — Oxford  and  Cambridge 
— do  nothing  towards  a  true  Univer- 
sity education.  They  do  not  carry 
education  beyond  the  stage  of  general 
and  school  education.  The  examina- 
tion for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts,  which  we  place  at  the  end  of 
the  three  years'  University  course,  is 
merely  the  abiturienten-examen  of  Ger- 
many placed  at  the  entrance  of  Uni- 
versity studies,  instead,  as  with  us,  at 
their  close.  For  mastership  or  doctor- 
ship  they  have  no  instruction  ;•  no 
real  University  examination  therefore 
at  all." 

The  course  in  the  gymnasium  gen- 
erally comprises  nine  years.  The 
average  graduation  age  is  eighteen. 
There  are  six  classes — from  the  sexta, 
or  lowest,  to  the  prima,  or  highest. 
Twenty  hours  of  regular  school  work 
are  required  during  the  week,  of  these, 
ten  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to 
Latin  and  to  Greek,  five  hours  a  week 
from  quarla  on.  A  visit  to  one  of 
these  schools  is  a  revelation  to  the 
average  American  student ;  for  in  the 
higher  forms  of  the  best  gymnasiums, 
all  explanations  and  discussions  are 
carried  on  in  the  Latin  language,  and 
one  is  surprised  with  what  readiness 
and  fluency  boys  of  sixteen  and  seven- 
teen will  converse  in  Latin. 

The  distinctive  features  of  these 
schools  are  their  thoroughness  and 
systematic  drill.  One  who  visits  and 
acquaints  himself  with  German  Uni- 
versity methods  would  be  most  likely 
to  infer  that  the  German  schools 
must  be  unsystematic  and  lax.  This 
would  be  wide  of  the  mark.  The 
student  of  the  University  is  free  to 


choose   whatever   line   of  work    suits 
him;  free  to  attend   on  lectures,  or 
scarcely    enter     the     lecture     room. 
His  methods  of  working  are  entirely 
in  his  own  hands.      But  after  all,  one 
is  surprised  to  find  how  seldom  these 
privileges  are  abused.     The  rooms  of 
a  Curtius  or  a  Ribbeck  are  generally 
filled  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  a  semester.     The  stimulus  of 
examination  tests  for  compelling  at- 
tendance   and    promoting    study    is 
almost  unknown.     And  when  written 
examination  is  resorted  to  the  object 
"  is   to    tempt    the   candidate    to  no 
special  preparation  and  effort,  but  to 
be  such  as  a  scholar  of  fair  ability  and 
proper  diligence  may  at   the  end  of 
his    school    course    come  to  with    a 
quiet  mind,  and  without  a  painful  pre- 
paratory eftbrt,  tending  to  relaxation 
and  torpor  as   soon  as  the   eftbrt  is 
over;    that   the    instruction    in    the 
highest  class  may  not  degenerate  into 
a  preparation    for   the    examination; 
that  the  pupil  may  have  the  requisite 
time  to  come   steadily  and    without 
overhurrying   to    the    fulness   of  the 
measure  of  his  powers  and  character ; 
that  he  may  be  securely  and  thorough- 
ly formed,  instead  of  being  bewildered 
by    a    mass    of    information    hastily 
thrown  together."     "  Perverse  studet, 
qui  examinibus  studet  "  was  a  favour- 
ite saying  of  Wolf.     The  freedom  of 
the  German  student  comes  from  the 
confidence  of  the  German  public  and 
educators  in  the  culture  obtainable  in 
the  gymnasium.     Such  habits  of  dili- 
gence and    capability    of  work    have 
been  fostered  in  the  secondary  schools 
that  the  student  can  be  safely  left  to 
independent  study  and  research.    The 
period  between  twelve  and   eighteen 
in  the  scholar's  life  is  especially  one 
of  the  strictest  discipline,  both  mental 
and  physical.     Should  we  call  upon 
our  students  for  an  equal  amount  of 
work  the  cry  would  be  over-pressure. 
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LETTERS  TO  YOUNG  MEN  AT  COLLEGE. 


BY    D.    A.    O'SULLIVAN,    M.A.,    LL.B.,    BARRISTER-AT-LAW,    TORONTO. 


COLLEGE    COURSE. 

THE  average  college  course  is  well 
known ;  it  is  to  teach  some- 
thing of  everything,  which  must,  of 
necessity,  mean  not  a  very  great  deal 
of  anything.  But  consider  that,  no 
one  finishes  his  education  in  a  col- 
lege, and  no  one  wants  to  know  every- 
thing about  everything,  he  only  wants 
to  know  everything  about  some  one 
thing.  What  is  this  something  of 
everything  that  a  boy  is  to  learn  ? 

This  must  be  answered  in  a  para- 
graph, nor  will  the  same  answer  apply 
in  every  case.  You  know  there  is  a 
long-continued  warfare  to  displace  the 
classics — the  Latin  and  Greek  classics 
— out  of  our  colleges  and  universities. 
The  men  of  science  wan  t  to  have  science 
in  their  stead,  but  Latin  and  Greek 
have  all  the  advantages  of  tenants  in 
possession.  These  arguments,  how- 
ever, would  not  apply  to  such  classics 
as  are  taught  in  most  of  our  colleges, 
and  unless  a  college  is  equipped 
equal  to  a  full  university  course  the 
sciences  cannot  generally  be  con- 
sidered as  of  much  importance  in  them. 
A  boy  who  goes  to  college  means, 
of  course,  to  have  his  Latin  and  Greek 
grammar.-;  on  the  very  top  of  his  sat- 
chel. He  must  needs  wait  until  the 
next  generation  for  a  reversal  of  the 
past  in  this  direction. 

With  these  two  languages  there  will 
be  added  his  own,  and  at  least  one 
other — French  or  German — as  the 
most  natural  things  in  the  world. 
These  gifts  of  tongues  are  inseparable 
from  a  college  education,  and  gener- 
ally the  new  student  manages  them 
like  a  rider  in  the  Hippodrome — 
sometimes  he  has  all  well  in  rein  and 


rides  his  own  steed,  and  again  he  is 
dragged  on  or  is  rolled  over  in  the 
dust.  But  if  he  is  well  mounted  on 
his  own  horse  he  can  get  along  pretty 
well  with  or  without  the  others. 

The  study  of  English — assuming 
that  to  be  the  language  of  the  house 
— is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  feature 
and  test  of  a  college,  and  by  a  study 
of  it  one  does  not  mean  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  it  as  when  one  makes 
up  to  a  foreigner  §uch  as  Greek  or 
German.  By  the  study  of  English  in 
a  college,  we  mean  composition,  elo- 
cution and  the  study  of  the  literature. 
Incidentally  also  we  connect  history 
and  such  matters  as  go  to  interpret  it. 

These,  with  some  lessons  in  chem- 
istry, philosophy,  botany,  and  other 
special  studies  in  the  natural  sciences, 
go  to  make  up  a  college  course,  and 
are,  every  one  knows,  there  already. 
We  must  explain  why  reference  should 
here  be  made  to  it. 

It  often  happens  that  a  college 
grows  around  some  one  man  who  is 
distinguished  in  his  own  line,  who 
attracts  students  to  him,  and  then 
gets  assistants,  and  develops  into  an 
academy  and  then  into  a  college.  If 
he  be  a  good  classic,  as  they  speak  of 
excellence  in  the  dead  languages  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  then  you  may  be 
sure  his  college  is  distinguished  in 
that  direction,  and  the  best  prize  is 
for  such  iambic  trimeters  as  the  head 
student  can  compose.  In  the  same 
way  if  it  be  literary  tastes  in  English, 
and  he  is  known  as  an  author,  you 
may  expect  excellence  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  so  on  in  other  departments. 
In  Catholic  colleges  prominence  is 
always  given  to  the  classics,  es[)ecially 
Latin — it  is  as  necessary  as  English. 
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Latin  is  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
Church,  the  language  of  the  Fathers 
and  of  the  seminary.  It  can  never 
be  dislodged  from  their  colleges,  and 
ecclesiastical  students  may  trifle  with 
Greek  and  be  innocent  of  a  modern 
tongue,  even  about  their  own,  but 
they  must,  at  least,  be  passable  Latin 
scholars.  Latin  and  Greek  would 
never  have  retained  their  dominion  in 
colleges  were  it  not  for  this  circum- 
stance. Homer  is  very  fine  in  the 
original  epic,  and  Horace  is  lively 
reading ;  but  you  can  get  the  trans- 
lations for  half  the  price  of  the  original. 
But,  it  will  be  said,  you  will  miss  the 
beauty  of  the  language  ;  the  charm  of 
the  expression,  the  sublimity  of  the 
aorist  will  escape  you.  Well,  that 
may  be,  you  will  miss  it  all  the  same, 
unless  you  are  a  very  exceptionable 
youth,  even  when  you  are  in  your 
finals  in  the  best  university  in  the 
land.  You  know  English  for  some 
time,  but  can  you  see  the  same 
beauties  in  Shakespeare  that  Cole- 
ridge or  Mrs.  Jamieson  can  ?  In 
really  learned  men  there  is  a  cant 
about  the  beauties  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages that  in  an  ordinary  student  is 
simple  silliness.  The  meaning  will 
be  easier  to  understand  from  a  trans- 
lation, the  language  will  be  even  quite 
secondary  to  the  most  of  us. 

I  know  that  it  is  barbarian,  or  per- 
haps Philistine,  to  say  the  beauties  of 
the  classics  elude  us  in  this  way,  and 
perhaps,  for  those  who  think  other- 
wise, no  one  has  a  right  to  complain ; 
but  I  tell  the  student,  unless  you  can 
rival  DeQuincey  or  Dr.  Parr,  you  will 
barely  know  good  Latin  from  bad  at 
the  end  of  your  college  course.  You 
may  be  able  to  assert  as  to  the  gram- 
mar or  quantity,  but  you  will  be  no 
judge  of  Latin  style.  You  may  have  the 
words,  the  turn  even,  but  you  haven't 
compare  the  hold  on  the  language  to 
rival  expressions  or  balance  the  shades 
of  contending  beauties.  In  that  case 
don't  pose  as  Paris  of  old,  lest  allusions 


to  bundles  of  hay  be  cast  at  you. 
The  chief  use  of  the  study  of  the 
ancient  classics  in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge has  been  cynically  said  to  be 
a  capacity  to  use  occasionally  a  quo- 
tation in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Woe  betide  the  man  who  was  guilty 
of  a  false  quantity  there.  He  was 
ruined  for  life,  and  so  the  necessity 
of  a  study  for  the  classics  arose. 
That  would  not  be  a  good  reason  for 
their  study  here  in  this  new  country 
where  the  thought,  whether  in  literary 
rags  or  in  fine  raiment,  is  paramount 
to  the  expression  of  it.  You  will  be 
told  that  to  the  right  understanding 
of  English  a  knowledge  of  these  dead 
languages  is  necessary.  There  is 
much  truth  in  that,  but  the  student 
may  ask  is  there  no  way  to  trace  the 
genealogy  of  such  words  as  come  to 
us  through  these  languages  other  than 
by  a  drudgery  of  years  in  their  at- 
tempted mastery?  Ordinarily  speak- 
ing, I  think,  there  is ;  but  if  a  boy  is 
to  devote  himself  for  some  years  to 
perfect  himself  in  his  own  language 
he  might  as  well  study  the  languages 
with  that  end  in  view.  At  the  same 
time  I  believe  that  the  most  ordinary 
boy  can  learn  all  the  foreign  roots  in 
the  language  in  one  year  and  not  dis- 
regard his  studies  either.  If  the 
classics  did  no  more  than  this  they 
might  be  superseded  at  any  time. 

The  real  truth  is,  I  judge,  that  the 
boy  must  be  kept  occupied  with  some- 
thing. He  can  always  turn  to  his 
Greek  grammar  when  he  knows  all 
things  else.  I  suppose  were  these 
dominant  studies  to  be  thrown  out  of 
our  colleges  nothing  would  be  left  for 
the  employment  of  our  youth.  Not 
sciences,  for  our  colleges  are  not 
equal  to  them ;  not  mathematics,  lest 
they  all  shrivel  up  and  blow  away. 
Why  there  would  be  nothing  except 
English  and  history,  with  decay  and 
ruin  in  the  near  future.  When  these 
languages  are  set  aside  the  average 
college  will  find  its  occupation  gone. 
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For  persons  other  than  professional 
men,  literary  aspirants,  newspaper 
writers,  of  what  use  is  a  study  of  the 
classics  ?  To  the  man  for  whom 
these  studies  are  not  a  necessity  I 
believe  that  they  are  a  positive  dis- 
advantage— that  they  positively  hin- 
der him  in  his  way  through  life. 

At  the  same  time  I  personally,  as 
most  university  men,  like  the  classics. 
I  take  delight  in  reverting  to  the  days 


spent  in  conning  over  the  not  too 
difficult  authors  and  the  agreeable 
attending  studies.  I  like  a  quotation 
as  well  as  any  one,  and  squibs  of 
Prout  and  O'Dogherty,  and  the  learn- 
ing of  authors  of  the  first  half  of  this 
century  are  readable  and  enjoyable. 
It  is  no  use  to  take  up  these  old  prigs 
without  being  something  of  a  classic. 
No  one  is  given  to  that  now,  however  ; 
it  is  antiquated,  obsolete. 
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'HEN  an  artisan  desires  to  ac- 
complish a  perfect  work,  his 
first  desideratum  is  a  perfect  instru- 
ment with  which  to  perform  that  work. 
As  the  object  of  the  artisan  of  the 
class-room  is,  or  should  be,  to  attain 
to  a  perfect  method  of  culture,  his 
great  desideratum  must  also  be  a 
perfect  means  by  which  to  attain  the 
wished  for  result.  Now  the  instru- 
ment for  perfected  work  in  the  class- 
room \s,par  excellence,  language  and  of 
course,  for  the  English  class-room,  the 
English  language,  as  through  this 
medium  must  all  technical  or  special 
instruction  be  conveyed,  all  reasoning 
conducted,  and  all  discussion  and 
illustration  amplified.  No  other 
badge  of  culture  sits  so  easily  on  the 
thorough  student  as  his  intimacy  with 
the  mother-tongue.  It  is  the  scholar's 
patent  of  nobility,  the  open  sesame  to 
the  elite  of  letters. 

It  has  been  too  long  the  fashion  to 
neglect  the  thorough,  systematic  study 
of  the  English  language,  than  which 
none  more  beautiful,  more  powerful, 
or  more  wonderful,  has  ever  been 
framed     since     the     first     articulate 


syllables  fell  from  the  lips  of  the  first 
inspired  being.  In  England,  where 
for  many  years  education  was  confined 
to  certain  favoured  classes,  the  critical 
study  of  the  mother-tongue  was 
scarcely  deemed  a  necessity,  for  it 
was  learned  incidentally  in  the  home 
at  the  mother's  knee,  and  learned 
there  in  its  purity.  But  in  a  new  and 
struggling  community,  a  semi-demo- 
cracy made  up  of  all  classes  and  all 
conditions,  English  is  not  and  cannot 
be  so  learned.  The  home  atmosphere 
is,  alas,  too  frequently  polluted  by  an 
epidemic,  which  has  been  facetiously 
termed  by  one  writer,  "  English  as 
she  is  spoke,"  and  it  is  in  this  tainted 
air  that  the  majority  of  our  pupils  get 
their  first  notions  of  the  mother-tongue, 
with  all  its  motley  sequence  of  impro- 
priety, solecism  and  barbarism.  Nor, 
unfortunately,  does  the  mischief  stop 
with  the  acquisition,  for  wrong  once 
learned  can  seldom  be  effectually 
eradicated.  This  may  sound  harsh. 
It  is  said  with  the  kindest  motives. 
He  who  professes  to  be  a  surgeon 
must  use  sharp  instruments  and  some- 
times cut  deeply.  He  who  professes 
to  speak  the  truth  must  be  fearless, 
and   puncture  sore  places,  that  they 
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too  may  be  healed.     I  know  whereof 
I   speak,  and  it  is  with  regret  I  say 
that,  as  a  rule,  even  the  young  men 
and  young  women  of  our  class-rooms 
do  not  display  any   adequate  know- 
ledge of  their  own  glorious  language. 
If  this  is  the  case  with  advanced  stu- 
dents in  advanced  class-rooms,  stu- 
dents who  in  their  turn  are  about  to 
become  teachers  ;  if  the   instrument 
by  which  the  great  work  of  education 
is  to  be  perfected  be  itself  imperfect, 
or  its  functions  underestimated  or  not 
thoroughly  known,  what  results  can  be 
hoped  for  but  imperfection  and  possi- 
bly failure?  It  may  be  objected,  I  am 
aware,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
fastidiousness  even  in  the  matter  of 
speech,    and    that   one    may    be   too 
particular  even  in  regard  to  the  use  of 
words.     Be  it  so.     I  only  echo   the 
sentiment  of  the    refined   and    truly 
cultured,  when  I  reiterate  my  opinion 
that  the  correct   use   of  the    English 
language  is  the  sia-est  and  indeed  the 
only  badge  of  thorough  education.     The 
words  are  mine  ;  but  the  truth  is  the 
truth,    though    I    had    never    been. 
What  becomes  of  the  theory  of  gravi- 
tation in  the  mouth  of  a  man  who  has 
no  words,  no  fluency,  no  powers  of 
vocal  expression?     If  I,  the  intellectu- 
ally   hungry,    ask    a    fish,    do    I    not 
receive  a  stone?     But  with  language 
comes  power.     It  scales  the  heavens, 
permeates    space,    wrests    the    secret 
from    the  star,    and  lays  it    humbly 
at  the  feet  of  men  ;  for  thought  is  it- 
self unspoken  language,  so  the  right 
utterance  of  the  thought  is  not  merely 
correct  English,  it  is  correct  mathe- 
matics  and  correct  logic  and  correct 
poetry  ;  the  language  of  Nature  and 
the    possible     transmuted    into    the 
language    of    man    and    fact,    these 
making    Nature's   knowledge    his    in- 
alienable  heritage  also  ;  his   heritage 
and  his  birthright  for  ever. 

I  venture  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  our  pupils,  when  once  the  school- 
room door  has  closed  behind  them 


for  the  last  time,  seldom,  if  ever,  open 
a  euclid  or  solve  an  equation  ;  but 
language,  the  great  gift  of  Nature,  the 
one  means  tor  the  expression  of 
Nature's  wants  and  Nature's  prompt- 
ings, must  of  necessity  be  in  constant 
requisition.  How  much  better  is  a 
willing  and  esteemed  servant  than  an 
arbitrary  and  ill-understood  master. 
Language,  our  own  language,  should 
be  that  servant,  for  if  it  is  not  our 
slave,  it  will  become  our  tyrant, 
domineering  over  us  in  high  places, 
and  trampling  us  in  the  gutters  of 
derision  beneath  the  mocking  feet  of 
our  fellows'  scorn.  Step  behind  the 
scenes  for  a  moment  or,  if  opportu- 
nity forbid,  accept  my  word  that 
though  the  super-cultured  of  a  com- 
munity may  openly  ignore  the  critical 
teaching  of  the  mother-tongue  as  some- 
thing beneath  them,  and  stake  their 
all  on  the  acquisition  of  an  ology  or  a 
cult.,  their  covert  sneer  is  the  first  to 
greet  a  solecism,  while  a  political 
theft  is  more  condonable  in  their  eyes 
than  a  grammatical  impropriety.  It 
is  so  in  other  lands.  It  must  be  so 
ere  long  in  ours.  Again  it  may  be 
objected  that  the  teacher's  place  is  not 
in  the  circles  of  super-culture.  I  tell 
you  the  teacher's  place  is  where  he  is 
best  fitted  to  be.  Must  the  teacher 
stand  abashed  before  the  chattering 
community,  he  who  professes  to  hold 
the  key  of  knowledge?  Is  his  pro- 
fession a  sham  that  it  should  be 
mocked,  or  that  he  should  be  told  : 
"  Go  down  lower,  this  is  no  place  for 
you,  other  and  better  are  here,  go  to 
and  learn  ere  you  can  become  our 
teacher"?  No.  A  thousand  times  I 
say  no.  Let  the  teacher  arise  and 
proclaim  his  place.  This  is  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  dark  ages  are 
behind  us.  Before  us  lies  the  future. 
Let  the  earnest  soul  rise  and  say,  I 
too  am  an  autocrat.  The  wealth  of 
tuition  is  mine,  past,  present  and  to 
come,  and  I  will  mount  to  my  place, 
though   the    way    be    blocked     with 
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covert  gibes,  and  every  step  be  slippery 
with  covert  sneers. 

Our  language  has  been  neglected 
because  //  is  our  ow7i.  It  is  so  fami- 
liar, and  of  course  being  familiar,  so 
contemptible.  What  fallacy  and  what 
jiriggishness  !  As  if  our  mothers  are 
contemptible  because  we  have  hung 
upon  their  breasts,  looked  into  their 
joy-dimmed  eyes,  and  caught  the 
first  accents  of  love  from  their  familiar 
tongues.  Our  own  forsooth  !  It  is 
because  it  is  our  own  that  it  is  so 
priceless.  The  great  heritage  of  the 
rugged  Viking,  who  with  his  un- 
conquerable spirit,  gave  us  our  un- 
conquerable tongue,  which  spans  the 
earth  with  vocal  symphonies  and 
prompts  to  deeds  to-day  beneath  the 
drooping  banners  of  the  sultry  Nile 
as  daring  as  any  that  immortalized 
Hastings'  ill-starred  field,  or  quelled 
the  foe  on  Crecy's  battle-plain. 

The  English  tongue  is  history,  the 
history  of  universal  man,  from  the 
time  when  first  he  left  his  nomad 
tent  on  the  Asiatic  plateau,  to  the 
hour  when  the  sheet,  still  wet  with 
printer's  ink,  rustles  its  great  story  to 
the  four  winds  of  the  civilized  globe. 

Again,  there  has  been  much  of 
antagonism  to  the  advance  of  pure 
English,  indirect  perhaps,  but  none 
the  less  sure.  The  masses  laugh  at 
what  they  think  superfine  English. 
They  imagine,  poor  dupes,  that  one 
is  putting  on  airs  if  he  has  the  accent 
of  culture,  and  can  construct  a  sent- 
ence without  a  vulgarism.  I  speak 
advisedly,  and  again  I  say  I  know 
whereof  I  speak.  What  miserable 
blindness,  to  spurn  the  very  means 
that  would  be  the  stamp  of  superiority 
if  possessed  ! 

The  home  influence  of  a  new  made 
country  has  also  militated  against 
pure  speech.  Well,  this  was  inevit- 
able. But,  because  inevitable  in  the 
past,  it  need  not  of  necessity  remain 
so  in  the  future.  Because  I,  without 
advantages,  and  to   whom    therefore 


no  blame  can  attach,  have  been 
accustomed  to  violate  my  syntax  or 
my  orthoepy,  that  is  no  reason  why 
my  child  should  perpetuate  my  errors. 
Why  should  I  stand  in  his  way,  or 
laugh  at  his  accomplishments,  because 
they  contrast  with  my  paucity  of 
attainments  ?  Ah  !  believe  me,  the 
cruellest  foe  to  progress  is  a  gibe,  and 
sneers  have  been  more  fatal  to  civili- 
zation than  poverty  or  persecution  ! 

Then  teachers  and  instructors  have 
themselves  been  much  to  blame  in 
this  matter  of  the  mother-tongue.  It 
has  been  neglected  by  them,  perhaps 
depised  ;  relegated  to  the  cold 
shades  of  the  by-and-bye,  while  other 
subjects  with  higher  sounding  names 
have  been  mastered.  When  will  the 
world  learn  that  beauty  unadorned  is 
always  most  beautiful  ?  To  many, 
that  by-and-bye  never  comes,  business 
cares,  a  hundred  things,  step  in  to  pre- 
vent the  acquisition,  while  the  iQ\^  who 
really  strive  to  master  the  subject 
start  at  the  wrong  end.  They  com- 
mence their  educational  structure  at 
the  chimneys  and  build  downwards, 
instead  of  rearing  on  a  solid  base  a 
tenement  for  all  life,  replete  with  grace 
and  strength  and  architectural  finish. 

I  speak  to  the  young  and  with  my 
whole  heart.  I,  a  life  student,  ask 
them  to  consider  these  words  calmly 
and  dispassionately.  Whatever  your 
studies  may  be,  whatever  the  future 
you  may  have  mapped  out  for  your- 
self may  promise,  study  well  the 
language  in  which  is  enshrined  all 
wisdom,  and  all  beauty,  and  all  vocal 
power,  and  though  you  learn  no  other 
tongue,  make  this  your  own  ;  this  in 
which  Shakespeare  has  carved  his 
immortal  images,  in  which  Ruskin 
paints  his  verbal  landscapes,  in  which 
De  Quincey  warns  and  Harrison 
philosophizes  and  Tennyson  sings, 
and  which  is  at  once  the  symbolized 
spirit  of  sculiiture  and  painting  and 
philosophy  and  ethics  and  all  of 
highest  art. 
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And  now  comes  the  question  :  how 
are  we  to  make  this  gift  our  own  ? 
Shall  we  go  to  our  mothers'  knees  to 
breathe  the  home  atmosphere  of 
culture?  No,  this  is  not  the  clime 
of  intuitions  but  of  honest  toil.  No 
cobwebs  of  a  remote  ancestry  have 
here  enveloped  the  archives  of  a 
cultured  tradition.  The  forest  boles 
have  scarcely  had  time  to  moulder  in- 
to the  soil  from  which  the  bread  of  a 
bare  and  precarious  subsistence 
springs.  Outside  of  the  cities  and 
the  family  circles  of  the  {q\v,  small 
chance  would  there  be  for  any  to  pro- 
fit by  such  advice.  Far  other  means 
must  be  employed,  but  what.?  In 
every  township  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  Province  stand 
the  temples  of  peace,  whose  doors 
are  never  closed,  to  which  the  votaries 
flock,  from  lisping  infancy  to  blossom- 
ing youth,  and  within  are  the  priests 
and  priestesses,  albeit  bearing  hum- 
bler names,  who  minister  before  the 
high  altar  of  learning.  You,  you,  the 
teachers,  are  the  guardians  of  the 
vestal  flame  of  speech,  living  examples, 
who  having  yourselves  profited,  in 
your  turn  must  repay  the  debt  by 
ceaseless  vigilance,  by  constant  cor- 
rections, by  tireless  supervision,  e.x- 
ample  and  yet  again  example,  and 
still  I  say  example  !  Grammar  with 
its  dry  and  antiquated  rules  is  use- 
less. It  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is 
unintelligible  and  revolting.  Well 
has  Bain  said  :  "  Many  persons  are  be-  j 
ginning  to  see  the  mistake  of  com- 
mencing grammar  with  children  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age.  Experience 
must  have  impressed  teachers  with 
the  futility  of  the  attempt,"  and  , 
Herbert  Spencer  follows  in  the  same  \ 
vein  :  "  As  Dr.  Latham,  condemning 
the  usual  school-drill  in  Lindley 
Murray,  rightly  remarks  :  '  gross  vul- 
garity is  a  fault  to  be  prevented  ;  but 
the  proper  prevention  is  to  be  got 
from  habit  —  not  rules.'"  Where 
English  cannot  be  learned  by  direct 


personal  contactwith  correctspeakers, 
other  means  than  grammatical  rules 
must  be  sought  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  case  :  reading  the  best 
authors,  listening  to  good  speakers 
when  opportunity  offers,  and  actual 
correction  of  errors  in  the  class-room  ; 
transpositions,  synthesis  of  sentences, 
false  syntax,  anything  practical,  any- 
thmg  but  the  rotten  strand  of  sophistry 
which  has  so  long  spanned  the  educa- 
tional gulf,  and  which,  termed  gram- 
matical rule,  parts  when  the  neophyte 
most  surely  needs  its  fallacious  sup- 
port, precipitating  him  headlong  into 
the  gulf  of  error  and  confusion.  Then 
if  rule  is  impotent  to  perform  the 
required  work,  analysis  for  the  be- 
ginner is  little  better.  It  has  its  uses, 
and  valuable  uses,  for  the  student  who 
has  made  some  progress  in  the  know- 
ledge of  words  and  groupings.  To  the 
advanced  student  the  exercise  is  in- 
dispensable ;  but  to  the  tender  in- 
tellect it  is  confusing  and  often  mis- 
leading. What  does  the  builder  of 
the  mansion  do  with  the  bricks  at 
his  command  ?  Does  he  erect  his 
structure  by  breaking  down  another  ? 
Not  so,  brick  on  brick,  applied  with 
synthetic  hand,  the  fair  edifice  rises 
and  at  length  stands  revealed  in  all 
its  symmetry  against  the  glowing  sky. 
Shall  we  not  then  take  a  lesson  from 
the  builder.?  For  what  is  the  speaker 
but  a  builder,  only  he  works  with 
sentences  and  paragraphs  instead  or 
walls  and  flats.  Words  are  but  bricks ; 
thoughts  consolidated  into  articula- 
tions with  which  the  word-worker 
rears  his  fabric,  and  leaves  it  a  com- 
pleted work  with  all  its  outlines 
symmetrical,  its  clauses  balanced,  its 
periods  rounded;  or,  inapt,  bungling 
the  edifice,  delivers  it  to  the  world  an 
unsightly  product,  with  here  a  solecism 
and  there  a  barbarism  and  everywhere 
mistakes  in  outline  or  inner  complete- 
ness which  mar  the  whole  and  render 
the  labour  of  none  effect.  Let  us  be 
careful.     Let  us  be  students  of  this 
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science  of  vocal  expression  ;  living, 
sympathetic,  reverent,  devout  mas- 
ter builders,  so  that  when  we  build, 
our  foundation  may  be  on  a  rock,  and 
the  fair  fabrics  we  raise  may  stand  the 


tests  of  time  and  change,  uplifted 
from  the  shifting  sands  of  an  inelegant, 
equivocal,  or  erroneous  diction,  and 
so  a  step  nearer  the  sunlight  of  a  .per- 
fected knowledge. 


SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


BY    THE    REV.    J.    WVCLIFFE    GEDGE,    M.A.,    INSPECTOR    OF    SCHOOLS    FOR 
WINCHESTER,    ENG.       (NOTES    FOR    TEACHERS.) 


No.  6.     The  Fifth  Commandment. 

INTRODUCTION.  So  far  Com- 
I  mandments  have  taught  about 
God  and  our  duty  to  Him.  Remain- 
ing six  teach  about  our  neighbours, 
ie.,  those  with  whom  we  are  brought 
in  contact. 

I.  The  Duty  Enjoined — Obedi- 
ence. (Read  Eph.  vi.  i-8.)  Words 
apply  to  all  persons— have  duties  to 
those  over  them.  Can  take  three 
classes :  (a)  Children.  Repeat  fifth 
Commandment.  Honour  includes 
obedience,  love,  help.  Parents  set 
over  children  by  God,  must  be  obeyed. 
Remind  how  Christ  was  subject  to 
His  earthly  parents  at  their  home  at 
Nazareth.  (Luke  ii.  51.)  Children 
must  obey  parents  in  all  things ;  e.g., 
choice  of  friends,  books  to  read,  time 
to  leave  school,  choice  of  occupation, 
etc.  Must  also  love  them.  Think 
what  they  have  done  for  children, 
worked  for  them,  nursed  in  sickness, 
cared  for.  Child  should  often  think, 
how  can  I  show  love  in  return  ?  Not 
by  teasing  for  what  I  want,  but  by 
helpmg.  Remind  of  Miriam,  little 
girl  watching  baby  brother,  Joseph 
providing  for  aged  father,  Christ,  when 
dying,  thinking  of  His  mother.  Chil- 
dren can  often  help  with  younger 
children,  give  part  of  wages  to  old 
and  sick  parents,  help  busy  mothers 
on    Saturdays.      {b)    Servants.      Not 


always  stay  at  home.  Boys  work 
under  masters  in  farm,  shop,  office, 
etc.  ;  girls  in  shops  and  homes.  Ser- 
vice must  be  faithful,  such  as  Joseph's, 
whose  master  able  to  trust  him.  Such 
service  done  as  to  God  will  receive 
special  reward.  (Eph.  vi.  8.)  Poti- 
phar  and  Pharaoh  both  blessed  for 
Joseph's  sake.  (<r)  Citizens.  St.  Peter 
tells  us  to  fear  God  and  honour  the 
king.  Good  subjects  will  obey  laws 
of  their  land. 

II.  The  Sin  Forbidden  —  Dis- 
obedience. (Read  Deut.  xxi.  18-21.) 
What  a  fearful  punishment  on  a  re- 
bellious son  !  Do  not  know  whether 
often  carried  out,  but  do  read  of 
Absalom.  King's  son  raising  rebel- 
lion against  father,  and  coming  to 
untimely  end.  This,  in  lesser  form, 
very  common  sin.  Children  speak- 
ing disrespectfully,  giving  saucy 
answers,  choosing  own  way  ;  servants 
neglecting  orders,  not  attending  to 
master's  wishes,  answering  back  rudely 
— all  break  this  Commandment. 

III.  The  Reward  Promised. 
Called  first  Commandment  with  pro- 
mise. Two  promises  in  Eph.  vi.  3. 
What  can  be  happier  than  family 
trained  in  habits  of  obedience,  respect 
and  mutual  help  !  Parents  may  well 
look  forward  to  happy  and  comfort- 
able old  age ;  know  children  will  not 
let  them  want.     Those  who  thus  act 
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do  duty  to   God,  and  earn  long  life 
in  a  better  land,  i.e.,  heaven. 

Lesson.      Obey  f/iose  that  have  the 
rule  over  you,  and  submit  yourselves. 


No.  7.    The  Sixth  Commandment. 

Introduction.  This  one  of  Com- 
mandments explained  by  Christ  in 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  showing  how 
all  others  may  be  explained.  Remind 
what  said  in  first  lesson  about  four 
things  in  all  the  Commandments,  viz., 
the  sin  itself,  the  same  in  lesser  form, 
the  feeling  in  the  heart,  and  the  op- 
posite duty.  ! 

I.  The  Sin  Forbidden. — Murder,  \ 
anger,  etc.  (Read  Matt.  v.  21-22.)  j 
Ask  who  was  the  first  murderer? 
What  led  Cain  to  do  it?  Envy, 
because  Abel's  sacrifice  accepted, 
and  not  his  ;  then  hatred  against  his 
brother  ;  malice,  planning  his  death. 
Then  the  actual  murder,  followed  by 
lying  when  asked  where  his  brother 
vi^as.  Similarly  remind  of  Saul.  (Read 
I  Sam.  xviii.  6-10.)  Same  three 
things — envy,  hatred,  malice — aga"inst 
David,  because  received  less  praise. 
For  other  examples,  take  Joseph's 
brethren.  Above  all,  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem against  Christ.  Chief  priests 
envious  of  Christ's  success  with  people, 
hated  Him,  demanded  His  crucifixion 


when  Pilate  found  Him  innocent. 
All  teach  same  lesson.  Sin  is  not 
only  in  the  act,  but  the  thought. 
Hatred  same  as  murder,  (i  John 
iii.  15.)  Another  form  of  this  sin  is 
unkindness,  such  as  boys  teasing  and 
hurting  others,  calling  names,  jeering, 
speaking  unkindly,  proceeds  from 
same  wrong  thoughts;  might,  if  not 
checked,  lead  to  quarrels,  blows, 
fighting  and  even  murder.  Hence, 
see  how  needful  to  check  risings  of 
evil  thoughts,  envy,  hatred  and  such- 
like, lest  lead  to  worse.  (See  Matt. 
XV.  19.)  Beginning  of  strife  like 
letting  out  of  water.  Can  be  stopped 
in  beginning,  but  afterwards  impos- 
sible. Quarrels  of  tiations  lead  to 
war,  with  all  its  horrors. 

H.  The  Duty  Enjoined — For- 
giveness. Read  (Eph.  iv.  31-32.)  St. 
Paul  tells  how  we  may  break  and  how 
are  to  keep  this  Commandment.  So 
also  Christ  in  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
(Matt.  V.  44.)  Must  love,  bless  and 
forgive,  not  only  friends,  but  even 
enemies.  For  examples,  \.zk.t  Joseph 
forgiving  his  brothers  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
feasting  them,  returning  their  money, 
providing  for  them  in  Goshen  ;  David 
forgiving  Saul  (i  Sam.  xxvi.  11), 
sparing  his  life  ;  Christ  praying  for 
His  murderers  (Luke  xxiii.  34),  and 
Stephen  also  (Acts  vii.  60). 

Lesson.     Be  ye  kind  one  to  another. 


One  o.  the  saddest  experiences  of  lite 
comes  with  the  recognition  of  past  and  on- 
going changes  which  we  are  powerless  to 
mend  or  to  hinder.  The  ruthless  hand  of 
time  leaves  its  destructive  traces  upon  every- 
thing that  we  love.  We  go  away  from  the 
old  homestead,  and  return  with  glad  antici- 
pations after  a  dozen  years,  only  to  find  that 
the  well-remembered  scene  is  no  longer  the 
same  ;  that  the  ancient  landmarks  have  been 
removed  ;  that  the  grove  in  whose  shadow 
we  played  has  given  place  to  unpoetical 
brick  and  mortar.  Old  faces  have  disap- 
peared forever  ;  and  those  that  remain  have 
suffered  change.  Even  we  ourselves  have 
changed  ;  and  we  look  into  old  comrades' 


aces  with  half-alien  eyes.  The  clasp  of  the 
hand  is  colder,  and  there  is  a  ring  of  dis- 
appointed longing  in  the  voice.  When  we 
turn  our  back  once  more  upon  the  unforgotten 
past,  it  is  with  the  feeling  that  something 
has  gone  out  of  life  which  will  never  be  re- 
stored to  it.  It  is  in  such  moments  as  these 
that  one  turns  for  comfort  to  that  promise  of 
the  Book  :  "  I  will  restore  to  you  the  years 
that  the  locust  hath  eaten.  .  .  .  And  ye 
shall  eat  in  plenty  and  be  satisfied,  and  shall 
praise  the  name  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that 
hath  dealt  wondrously  with  you."  And  there 
is  comfort  in  such  a  promise,  for  it  is  the  pro- 
mise of  Him  who  changes  not,  and  it  means 
that  even  we  shall  be  redeemed  from  change. 
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DR.   ARNOT  ON  SMOKING. 


THE  following  letter  was  written 
by  the  lamented  Dr.  Arnot,  five 
weeks  before  his  death  : — 

"  I  don't  smoke  ;  I  never  smoked ; 
God  helping  me,  I  never  will.  I  have 
lots  of  reasons — more  than  I  could 
crowd  into  one  paper  ;  but  here  are 
some,  taken  as  they  rise  to  memory. 
I  have  sons,  some  of  them  grown-up 
and  some  growing.  Whatever  differ- 
ence of  opinion  there  may  be  as  to 
the  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  health  of 
men,  I  believe  all  are  agreed  that  it 
damages  at  the  root  the  constitution 
of  youth,  if  they  use  it  before  they 
reach  manhood.  Now,  common  sense 
and  all  experience  teach  that  a  man 
weakens  his  influence  immeasurably 
if  he  himself  smokes  and  tells  his  boys 
to  abstain.  If  you  can  encourage 
them  to  do  as  you  do,  you  stand  on 
a  firm  footing,  and  have  a  mighty 
purchase  on  your  child.  This  is  a 
method  that  God  will  bless. 

"  But  there  is  one  reason  against 
smoking  which  is  so  big  that  it  seems 
to  me  to  comprehend  nearly  all  others 
within  it.  It  is  that  the  use  of  tobacco 
makes  it  more  difficult  to  be  a  Chris- 
tian— hinders  a  Christian  mightily  in 
being  a  true  witness  ,to  his  Lord.  I 
arn  accustomed  now  to  pity  greatly 
Christians  who  are  also  smokers.  The 
practice  not  only  drains  the  Ufe-sap 
out  of  the  smoker's  cheeks  ;  it  also 
drains  charity  out  of  the  smoker's 
soul.  Many  smokers  succeed  in 
living  a  Christian  life  till  their  Lord 
calls  them  hence,  in  spite  of  this  great 
obstruction,  just  as  many  youths  con- 
trive to  wriggle  forward  into  manhood, 
with  somewhat  sallow  cheeks  and 
somewhat  sunken  eyes,  in  spite  of  the 
tobacco  poison.  Yet  it  remains  true 
that  smoking  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent   diminishes    the    strength    and 


beneficial  effects  of  a  Christian's 
graces.  The  tender  regard  for  others  ; 
the  willingness  to  suffer  rather  than 
inflict  an  injury  ;  the  watchful,  glad 
grasping  at  opportunities  of  doing  to 
others  as  you  would  like  them  to  do 
to  you — all  this  is  sapped  and  weak- 
ened at  the  foundation  by  the  smoker's 
appetites  and  habits.  My  neighbours 
all  round  do  me  day  by  day  deliberate 
injury,  who,  I  believe,  would  give  me 
fair  treatment  if  they  were  not  enslaved 
to  tobacco.  On  the  top  of  a  car, 
where  we  are  packed  together  in  a 
row,  with  faces  within  eighteen  inches 
of  each  other,  a  man  sitting  next  to 
me  on  the  wind  side  takes  out  his 
apparatus  and  prepares  his  dose. 
Then  he  scrapes  a  match,  and  the 
brimstone  smoke  nearly  chokes  me. 
The  wind  has  blown  out  his  match, 
and  it  is  not  until  I  have  endured 
the  brimstone  three  times  that  I  am 
admitted  into  the  pungent  element  of 
tobacco.  It  never  occurs  to  him  that 
he  is  doing  me  an  injury;  and  if  I 
utter  a  complaint,  five  to  one  he  meets 
it  with  insolence.  The  white  ashes 
of  the  pipe  are  afterwards  shaken 
out,  and  scattered  like  snow  over 
the  dress,  and  it  may  be  into 
the  eyes  of  the  neighbours.  The 
floor,  meantime,  where  our  feet  are 
resting,  is  in  such  a  condition  that  it 
can  neither  be  described  in  polite 
society  nor  endured  by  any  but  the 
most  robust. 

"  Everywhere  the  same  thing.  In 
crowds  at  railway  stations,  or  at  an 
illumination,  where  there  is  no  means 
of  escape,  the  person  next  you  in  the 
garb  and  with  the  mien  of  a  gentleman 
and,  I  believe,  in  his  heart  a  gentle- 
man as  far  as  his  supreme  and  selfish 
devotion  to  his  own  gratification  in 
the   form   of    tobacco  will   permit — 
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will  puff  the  smoke  in  your  face,  or  in 
the  face  of  a  lady,  without  apology 
and  without  compunction.  In  all 
this  I  have  respect  not  to  the  persons 
who  suffer  the  injury  :  I  am  thinking 
of  those  who  inflict  it  :  I  am  grieving 
over  the  damage  done  to  their  char- 
acter. For,  on  the  principle  that  it  is 
more  blessed  to  give  than  receive  a 
benefit,  it  is  more  cursed  to  inflict 
than  endure  a  wrong.  The  trans- 
gressor has  the  worst  of  it  ;  for  every 
time  tha^  he  treats  his  neighbour  un- 
kindly and  unfairly,  he  gives  another 
rub  to  his  own  conscience,  and  in- 
creases the  hardness  of  its  searing. 

"  The  appetites  that  God  has 
planted  in  our  nature — hunger  and 
thirst — are  very  imperious,  and  put  us 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  must 
be  obeyed.  But  then  they  are  useful 
and  necessary.  Wanting  hunger — a 
stern  watchman  set  over  us  with- 
in our  own  constitution — we  should 
certainly  forget  or  neglect  to  take  the 
nourishment  necessary  to  sustain  life 
and  health.  So,  these  imperious 
appetites  that  our  Maker  has  set  over 
us  are  wise  and  good.  They  are  the 
preservers  of  our  life.  But  what  of 
the  appetites  that  man  makes  for 
himself?  I  admire  that  choice  that 
David,  the  king,  made  in  his  great  dis- 
tress :  '  Let  me  fall  now  into  the  hand 
of  the  Lord,  for  very  great  are  His 
mercies ;  but  let  me  not  fall  into  the 


hand  of  man.'  (i  Chron.  xxi.  13.) 
In  the  matter  of  appetites  that  shall 
stir  in  my  being,  and  lord  it  over  me, 
and  compel  me  to  obey  them,  let  me 
not  fall  into  the  hand  of  man — least  of 
all  into  my  own  hands.  Now,  I  reckon 
it  to  be  self-evident  that  a  smoker, 
when  he  begins,  deliberately  kindles 
in  his  own  constitution  a  fire  that  was 
not  there  before  he  kindled  it — a  fire 
that,  though  it  needs  some  cherishing 
and  fanning  at  first,  will,  when  it  is 
once  kindled,  blaze  on  and  compel 
the  victim  to  toil  like  a  slave — running 
and  fetching,  and  flinging  on  tobacco 
leaves  to  feed  it,  until  his  dying  day. 
For,  if  here  and  there  one  breaks  his 
chain  and  escapes,  he  may  well  say  : 
With  a  great  price  of  lengthened 
agony  obtained  I  this  freedom  ;  and 
the  multitude  are  held  in  bondage  to 
the  last. 

"  It  is  time  that  Christians  should 
take  tobacco-smoking  into  their 
closets  and  shut  the  door,  and  ask, 
ask  on  until  they  get  an  answer,  as  to 
their  duty  in  the  matter.  For  my 
part,  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  one 
of  the  great  waves  stretching  like  the 
tide  over  all  the  breadth  of  the  world, 
to  the  extent  of  their  power  impeding 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  a 
system  of  self-gratification  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  The  Gospel  system 
is  the  reverse.  These  two  currents  are 
antagonistic." 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


In  our  common  schools  we  should 
prepare  the  greatest  possible  number 
for  life-work,  and  this  can  be  done  by 
teaching  those  facts  that  are  necessary 
for  intelHgent  citizenship,  by  training 
and  stimulating  the  mind  so  that  it 
shall  have  power  and  activity  when 
devoted  to  any  pursuit,  and  by  laying 
the  foundation  of  morality  and  Chris- 
tian manhood. — Ex. 


With  the  coming  school  year 
hundreds  of  young  and  inexperienced 
teachers,  just  turned  out  from  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  will  take  their 
places  in  the  teachers'  ranks.  A  cer- 
tain percentage  of  these  is  sure  to  be 
accounted  failures  for  many  reasons, 
chiefly  because  the  teacher,  like  the 
poet,  is  born  and  not  made.  It  is  of 
importance    for    these    beginners    to 
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know  from  the  first  that  other  things 
being  equal,  permanence  of  position 
is  one  of  the  most  essential  requisites 
of  success.  Avoid  being  an  educa- 
tional tramp.  You  may  receive 
offers  more  tempting,  but  until  your 
reputation  as  a  teacher  is  established, 
until  you  become  sure  of  your  own 
work,  it  is  best  not  to  make  frequent 
changes.  Another  thing  that  these 
young  people  may  learn,  and  well, 
that  is,  be  progressive.  Do  not  be 
afraid  of  new  ideas— new  methods. 
They  may  not  all  be  adopted,  but 
each  one  contains  some  good  that 
perhaps  can  be  utilized. 


Ponder  these  sentences :  Good 
principles  are  much  better  than  exten- 
sive acquirements;  the  chief  function 
of  the  teacher  is  to  make  a  self-govern- 
ing, law-abiding  and  God-fearing  citi- 
zen. It  is  essential  that  the  teacher 
should  himself  be  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man before  he  can  train  his  scholars 
to  be  such.  The  true  foundation  of 
school  management  is  based  not  on 
repression  but  on  development  of  the 
forces  lying  within  the  schoolroom. 
These  principles  are  deduced  by  Dr. 
Hunter  in  commenting  on  Kellogg's 
"School  Management,"  a  little  book 
most  replete  with  excellent  thoughts 
and  advice  on  discipline.  The  author 
shows  clearly  that  the  work  the  teacher 
does  in  governing  is  as  valuable  as  the 
instructing,  and  that  good  governing 
substitutes  for  habits  of  disorder,  diso- 
bedience and  idleness  their  opposites, 
quietness,  courtesy,  industry  and  love 
of  knowledge ;  it  develops  true  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  teaches 
self-government,  which  consists  in  re- 
straining our  evil  propensities  and 
rousing  and  employing  our  higher 
nature.  How  this  may  be  accom- 
plished is  well-illustrated  in  the  little 
book  just  mentioned. 


The  arrangements  for  the  coloniza- 
tion of  20,000  Hungarians  in  North- 


western Canada,  which  Count  Ester- 
hazy  is  negotiating  with  the  Dominion 
Government,  are  likely  to  be  com- 
pleted. Under  the  terms  of  these 
arrangements  he  contemplates  taking 
his  countrymen,  who  are  now  working 
in  the  coal  and  iron  mines  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  the  Qu'Appelle  district, 
which  is  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
recent  rebellion,  where  a  tract  of 
200,000  acres  of  land  will  be  placed 
at  their  disposal.  The  Hungarians 
propose  to  pay  their  own  tvay  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  nearest  point  on 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad,  the 
road  to  transport  them  thence  to  the 
Qu'Appelle  district  free  of  charge. 
They  have  sufficient  funds  to  com- 
mence operations  after  they  arrive, 
and  it  is  not  saying  too  much  to 
prophesy  that,  as  all  of  them  were 
agriculturists  at  home,  they  will 
speedily  make  the  district  blossom 
like  the  rose.  It  will  be  an  excellent 
thing  for  the  Canadian  Pacific  Roaa, 
for  the  Dominion  interests,  and  for 
themselves.  They  will  be  more  inde- 
pendent, happy,  and  prosperous  than 
they  can  ever  hope  to  be  in  the  hard, 
cheap  mining  work  of  Pennsylvania. 


Important  School  Case. — At  the 
last  sitting  of  the  Division  Court  at 
Norwich,  Ont.,  a  case  was  tried  be- 
fore His  Honour  Deputy  Judge  Beard, 
which  is  of  considerable  interest  to 
teachers  and  trustees.  The  trustees 
at  S.  S.  No.  13  N.  Norwich  employed 
Mr.  A.  S.  Brown  for  a  year  from 
August  1 8th,  1884,  at  a  salary  of 
$500  with  the  right  of  either  party  to 
terminate  the  agreement  by  a  month's 
notice.  The  trustees  gave  notice  for 
the  teacher  to  terminate  his  agree- 
ment on  the  I  St  of  June  last.  Mr. 
Brown  accepted  the  notice  and  gave 
up  the  school,  but  demanded  pay  for 
a  proportion  of  the  holidays  for  the 
time  actually  taught.  The  trustees 
refused  to  comply  with  Mr.  Brown's 
demand,     whereupon     Mr.      Brown 
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brought  a  suit  to  recover  $51.37,  the 
amount  withheld,  and  a  further  sum 
of  $50  for  the  tune  after  his  dismissal 
until  his  claim  was  paid.  Judgment 
was  reserved  and  a  written  judgment 
given,  allowing  Mr.  Brown's  claim  in 
full  for  the  portion  of  the  holidays 
and  the  further  sum  of  $2.45  per  day 
for  teaching  days  from  June  ist  until 
his  claim  is  settled  in  full  by  the 
trustees.  Trustees  and  teachers  will 
do  well  to  make  note  of  the  above 
decision,  as  very  often  disputes  arise 
out  of  the  question  of  holidays. — Ber- 
lin Tclc^:^7-aph.     

The  writing  of  the  great  American 
novel  is  not  the  sole  business  of  the 
young  literary  men  and  women  of  the 
time.  There  is  more  important  work 
than  this  to  be  done.  There  are 
a  thousand  questions,  intimately  in- 
volving the  general  welfare  or  closely 
concerning  particular  classes  of  men, 
which  are  worthy  of  profound  study 
and  exhaustive  research,  the  results 
of  which  will  require  the  resources  of 
the  highest  literary  art  to  adequately 
present.  The  demand  for  such  stu- 
dent-writers is  more  imperative  than  i 
the  demand  for  novelists  and  poets.  ' 
In  all  branches  of  literature  competent 
specialists  are  needed,  specialists  who 
have  acquired  knowledge  from  per- 
sonal investigation,  specialists  who 
have  something  original  to  offer  and 
new  light  to  afford.  There  is  abund- 
ant room  for  them.  The  fields  of 
the  novelists  and  poets  alone  are  over- 
crowded. The  men  who  can  write 
books  which  embody  facts  of  value, 
and  who  can  attractively  collocate 
facts,  exercising  in  the  collocation 
the  same  degree  of  care  and  skill  that 
a  competent  poet  does  in  metre  and 
metaphor,  are  the  literary  men  who 
are  needed.  And  the  works  of  such 
writers  will  stand  quite  as  fair  a  chance 
of  living  a  long  life  as  the  works  of 
those  who  would  ride  Pegasus  into  the 
hearts  of  posterity. — G.  C.  Matt/mcs. 


Ontario  expends  yearly  for  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  two  millions  over 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  edu- 
cational purposes.  Yet  the  number 
of  those  really  educated  is  quite  in- 
significant. Here  is  proof  positive  that 
there  is  something  grievously  wrong 
in  the  very  foundations  of  this  highly 
lauded  system.  What  is  it  ?  We  make 
answer  as  follows  : — Our  whole  theory 
of  educa*^ion  is  based  on  these  five 
monstrous  fallacies:  (i)  All  children 
are  capable  of  attaining  an  equally 
high  standard  of  instruction.  (2)  All 
children  are  alike  desirous  ot  reach- 
ing this  standard.  (3)  It  is  better  to 
give  a  smattering  of  the  whole  curricu- 
lum of  studies  than  to  teach  three  or 
four  branches  of  it  thoroughly.  (4) 
The  object  of  all  good  teaching  is  the 
imparting  of  knowledge.  (5)  The 
best  and  only  test  of  mental  progress 
is  the.  conventional  examination. 
Need  any  wonder  be  felt  that  in  s])iie 
of  good  school-houses,  with  all  means 
and  appliances  to  boot,  our  popula- 
tion continues  to  be  practically  un- 
educated ?  Need  any  wonder  be  felt 
that  public  schools  turn  out  thousands 
to  whom  it  seldom  occurs  that  the 
words  of  a  writer  have  any  meaning ; 
or,  what  is  still  worse,  who  never 
dream  of  questioning  or  weighing  the 
sentiments  and  reasons  of  what  they 
do  read?  Need  any  wonder  be  felt 
that  High  Schools  produce  little  be- 
yond a  motley  superficiality  ?  Need 
any  wonder  be  felt  that,  as  a  rule,  a 
university  graduate  and  a  well-edu- 
cated man  are  two  vastly  different 
beings. — Richmond  Hill  Liberal. 


In  these  first  autumnal  days,  when 
so  many  are  turning  anew  to  the  book 
and  the  writing-desk  with  plans  of 
busy  winter  study,  it  is  well  to  remind 
the  intending  student  that  study  is 
of  little  use  unless  it  is  directed  to 
some  end ;  and  that  the  end  to  be 
attained  should  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciple   in   the  selection    of  particular 
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subjects  of  study.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  whether  we  shall  oc- 
cupy ourselves  during  the  coming 
winter  with  music  or  painting,  with 
French  or  Italian,  with  history  or 
with  geology,  with  Shakespeare  or  the 
Bible.  There  ought  to  be  as  deep  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  arranging 
one's  plans  of  winter  study  as  in 
deciding  upon  any  other  personal 
duty ;  and  the  subjects  which  we 
ought  to  select  are  those  which  are 
most  necessary  in  the  legitimate  ad- 
vancement of  our  own  culture,  and  in 
fitting  us  for  more  efficient  service  in 
our  chosen  walk  of  life.  Is  a  know- 
ledge of  architecture  our  most  press- 
ing present  need  ?  Then  let  us  study 
architecture,  even  if  we  would  prefer 
to  spend  our  time  with  Greek  or  Ger- 
man. And  the  same  principle  of 
wise  selection  ought  to  run  through 
our  choice  of  books  for  the  hours 
which  are  given  up  to  relaxation 
rather  than  to  study.  If  we  rniist 
read  novels,  why  spend  time  over  the 
interminable  trash  of  the  inferior  nov- 
els when  we  might  be  stirred  to  better 
thoughts  and  better  deeds  by  the 
earnest  fiction,  of  which  there  is  no 
lack  in  our  English  literature  at  least  ? 


Sir  George  Young  (who  was  in 
the  chair),  in  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
said  that  the  work  which  the  College 
of  Preceptors  was  doing  could  not 
but  be  well  known  to  those  who,  like 
himself,  were  connected  with  educa- 
tion. The  system  which  they  admin- 
istered had  a  great  future  before  it, 
and  was  accomplishing  a  great  work 
throughout  the  country.  He  knew 
well  that  this  society  was  the  pioneer 
of  middle  class  examinations,  and 
that  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  took  up  this  work,  and 
had  since  considerably  extended  it, 
and  that  the  work  of  the  society  had 
grown  side  by  side  with  theirs,  but  in 
point  of  fact  very  considerably  more 
important.     It  could  not  be  too  often 


repeated  that  examination  was  the 
handmaid  of  teaching,  and  not  vice 
versa,  and  he  believed  that  the 
work  which  they  did  was  one  of 
examining  schools  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  those  who  were  school- 
masters. He  was  very  far  from  depre- 
ciating the  labours  of  Universities  in 
regard  to  middle  class  education,  but 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  a  state  of 
things  m  which  the  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors did  not  exist,  and  the  middle 
class  examinations  of  the  country 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  Universi- 
ties. The  time  had  come  when  the 
scattered  fragments  of  the  University 
should  be  brought  together,  and  be 
given  a  common  standing  ground,  and 
for  that  purpose  the  convocation  of 
the  London  University  should  be  re- 
formed, and  representatives  of  the 
different  bodies,  such  as  King's  Col- 
lege and  University  College,  should 
be  admitted  to  its  councils.  He  had 
every  hope  of  this  soon  being  fulfilled, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
London  should  be  raised  to  the  edu- 
cational level  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. Sir  George  Young  then  pre- 
sented the  prizes,  and  a  large  number 
of  certificates  was  also  distributed. 


A  School  of  Fish. — Most  young 
readers  of  the  Fountaui  have  heard  of, 
or  read  about,  schools  of  herring,  but 
I  dare  say  few  of  them  have  seen  such 
a  school.  At  Nanaimo,  British  Col- 
umbia, while  our  steamer,  the  Idaho, 
was  "  taking  coal,"  I  first  saw  a  school 
of  herring.  Everyone  has  seen  these 
little  fish,  dried  and  smoked,  packed 
in  boxes  at  the  grocers.  Millions 
were  visible  just  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  water  in  the  small  bay  at  Nan- 
aimo, and  packed  seemingly  as  closely 
as  you  have  seen  them  in  the  boxes. 
Little  Indian  girls  in  canoes  were 
paddling  over  the  "school"  and  catch- 
ing fish — not  with  hooks,  nor  yet  with 
nets,  but  with  poles  about  six  feet  in 
length,    in  which   nails   are   inserted 
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about  an  inch  and  a-half  aport,  like 
the  teeth  of  a  comb.  They  draw  the 
pole  quickly  through  the  water,  and 
with  a  backward  sweep  impale  several 
on  the  sharp  teeth.  They  secure  a 
canoe  load  in  two  or  three  hours. 
Two  persons  usually  occupy  one 
canoe,  one  to  manage  the  craft,  while 
the  other  does  the  fishing.  The  for- 
mer sits  on  the  bottom  of  the  canoe 
near  the  stern,  and  uses  a  light  paddle 
to  propel  the  vessel,  while  the  latter 
kneels  in  the  bow  facing  the  direction 
in  which  the  canoe  is  paddled.  When 
the  canoe  is  filled  the  Indians  take 
the  fish  ashore,  salt  and  dry  them  for 
winter  use.  The  waters  of  the  North- 
West  literally  swarm  with  fish.  The 
"schools"  of  which  I  have  written 
extend  over  surfaces  embracing  many 
acres  during  the  spawning  season. 
At  Sitka,  Alaska,  the  girls  in  the 
training  school  for  Indian  children 
went  to  the  beach  of  the  bay,  and 
with  their  hands  caught  several  bushels 
of  herring  in  a  few  minutes.  Besides 
herring,  salmon,  cod,  flounder,  and 
halibut  abound.  The  natives  of  these 
shores  live  chiefly  on  a  fish  diet. 
Their  houses,  their  clothes  and  their 
persons  have  a  disagreeable  fishy 
odour.  In  Clarence  Strait,  Alaska, 
I  saw  a  school  of  porpoises.  Thous- 
ands of  heads  were  popping  above 
the  water,  and  for  several  hours  they 
kept  alongside  of  our  steamer,  which 
was  going  at  the  rate  of  ten  knots  an 
hour.  I  am  sure  many  who  read  this 
sketch  would  enjoy  a  trip  to  this 
"  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun."  Moun- 
tains, glaciers,  cascades,  lakes,  rivers, 
straits,  bays,  islands — every  natural 
division  of  land  and  water — here 
present  themselves  to  the  delighted 
gaze  of  the  tourist  in  almost  infinite 
variety  of  form,  embodying  both 
beauty  and  grandeur.  As  I  write, 
Mt.  Edgecombe,  an  extinct  volcano, 
six  thousand  feet  high  and  crested 
with  snow,  is  visible  from  my  window. 
The    crater,    from    my   room,    looks 


like  the  to[)  of  a  huge  funnel.  It  has 
not  been  active  for  fifty  years,  but 
should  it  belch  forth  smoke,  ashes 
and  melted  lava  again,  there  will  be 
an  exciting  time  in  Sitka.  But  I 
began  writing  about  a  "  School  of 
Fish,"  and  must  defer  these  other 
matters  forafuture  article. — Fountain. 


THE  BEST  WINE  LAST. 

.So  Cana  said  :  but  still  the  first  was  good, 
For  skilful  Nature  wroui,'ht  her  very  best ; 

Turning  the  sunshine  into  hues  of  blood, 
Bringing  the  ripened  clusters  to  be  pressed- 

But  this  the  Master  brings :   His  silent  eye 
Flushes  the  sunshine  of  a  loitering  year  ; 
Be  still,  O  guests,  for  heaven  is  passing  by  ! 
Bow  down,  O  Nature,  for  your  God  is  here  ! 

And  it  is  always  so.  Earth's  joys  grow  dim, 
Like  waning  moons  they  slowly  disappear ; 

Our  heavenly  joys  fill  up  the  widening  brim. 
Ever  more  deep  and  full,  more  sweet  and 
clear. 

Sweet  were  His  words,  when  o'er  the  moun- 
tain slope 

He  breathed  his  benedictions  on  the  air; 
Waking  the  sleeping  angels,  Faith  and  Hope, 

Bidding  them  sing  away  the  grief  and  care. 

And   yet,   methinks,    He  speaks  in   sweeter 
tones, 
Out  of  the  shadow  of  the  nearing  cross  ; 
Telling  of  mansions  and  the  heavenly  thrones, 
Which  soon  shall  recompense  for  earthly 
loss. 

The  good,  the  better,  and  the  last  the  best, 
This  is  the  order  of  the  Master's  wine; 

More  than  the  yesterdays  to-days  are  blest, 
\x\A  life's  to-morrow  may  be  more  divine. 

And  what  beyond  ?  Ah  !  eye  has  never 
seen, 

Ear  hath  not  heard  the  wonders  that  await ; 
Earth's  lights  are  paling  shadows  to  the  sheen 

Of  untold  glories  just  within  the  gate. 

We  "bid"  thee.   Master,   come  and  be  our 

guest  ! 

Life's  common  things   Thou  turnest    into 

wine  ; 

Our  cares,  our  woes,  our  bitter  tears  are  blest. 

If  only  thou  dost  "  cause  Thy  face  to  shine." 

Good  Words,  — Henry  Burton. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  NOTES. 


The  Island  of  Achil.  —  It  is 
proposed  to  connect  the  large  and 
important  Island  of  Achil,  County 
Mayo,  with  the  mainland  ol  Ireland, 
by  a  swivel  bridge  across  the  Sound. 
The  Island  contains  6,000  inhabit- 
ants, and  is  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  an  arm  of  the  sea  only  310 
feet  wide  at  the  point  where  the 
bridge  is  to  be  made.  The  cost  will 
be  ^6,000,  of  which  ;^3,5oo  has 
been  raised,  leaving  a  balance  of 
;^2,45o  required.  It  is  stated  that 
when  the  undertaking  is  completed 
it  will  add  more  than  35,000  acres 
to  Ireland.  It  will  raise  6,000  people 
from  poverty  by  the  development  of 
their  fisheries  and  other  resources ;  and 
it  will  encourage  tourists  to  visit  the 
Island,  with  its  marine  cliffs,  grand 
mountains,  and  many  other  attractions. 


Climates  of  Canada. — Recent 
investigations  on  the  subject  of  the 
climatic  relations  of  Canada  to  Euro- 
pean countries  show  that  the  Dom- 
inion has  the  latitudes  of  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  the  British 
Islands,  Russia,  Sweden  and  Norway, 
and  has  as  many  varieties  of  climate 
as  have  those  countries.  There  is 
greater  cold  in  winter  in  many  of  the 
latitudes  of  Canada  than  in  corres- 
ponding latitudes  in  Europe,  but  the 
summers  are  about  the  same.  The 
most  southern  part  of  Canada  is  on 
the  same  parallel  as  Rome,  Corsica, 
and  the  northern  part  of  Spain  ;  it  is 
farther  south  than  France,  Lombardy, 
\''enice  or  Genoa.  The  northern 
shores  of  Lake  Huron  are  in  the 
latitude  of  Central  France,  and  vast 
territories  not  yet  surveyed  lie  south  | 
of  the  parallel  of  the  northern  shores 
of  Lake  Huron,  where  the  climate  is 
favourable  for  all  the  great  staples  of 
the  temperate  zone. — School  News- 
paper (English). 


The  Largest  Island  in  the 
World. — Immediately  north  of  Aus- 
tralia, and  separated  from  it  at 
Torres  Straits  by  less  than  a  hundred 
miles  of  sea,  is  the  largest  island  on 
the  globe — New  Guinea,  a  country 
of  surpassing  interest,  whether  as 
regards  its  natural  productions  or 
its  human  inhabitants,  but  which 
remains  to  this  day  less  known  than 
any  accessible  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface.  Within  the  last  few  years 
considerable  attention  has  been 
attracted  towards  it  by  surveys  which 
have  completed  our  knowledge  of  its 
outline  and  dimensions,  by  the  settle- 
ment of  English  missionaries  on  its 
southern  coasts,  by  the  exploration 
of  several  European  naturalists,  and 
by  the  visits  of  Australian  miners 
attracted  by  the  alleged  discovery  of 
gold  in  the  sands  of  its  rivers.  It 
has  hitherto  been  the  custom  of  geo- 
graphers to  give  the  palm  to  Borneo 
as  the  largest  island  in  the  world, 
but  this  is  decidedly  an  error.  A  care- 
ful estimate,  founded  on  the  most 
recent  maps,  shows  that  New  Guinea 
is  considerably  the  larger,  and  must 
for  the  future  be  accorded  the  first 
place.  In  shape  this  Island  differs 
greatly  from  Borneo,  being  irregular 
and  much  extended  in  a  north-north- 
west and  south-south-east  direction, 
so  that  its  greatest  length  is  a  little 
short  of  1,500  miles  ;  a  distance  as 
great  as  the  whole  width  of  Australia 
from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  or  of 
Europe  from  London  to  Constanti- 
nople. Its  greatest  width  is  410 
miles,  and  omitting  the  great  penin- 
sulas which  form  its  two  extremities, 
the  central  mass  is  about  700  miles 
long,  with  an  average  width  of  320 
miles  ;  a  country  about  the  size  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  course  of  one  large  river, 
an  absolute  blank  upon  our  maps. 
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The  Exploration  of  Hudson 
Bay — In  the  month  of  February  last 
a  report  was  laid  before  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  detailing  the  results 
of  an  expedition  despatched  by  the 
Government  of  that  country  particu- 
larly for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  navigability  of  Hudson  Strait  and 
Bay,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  gather- 
ing information  concerning  the  re- 
sources of  that  region,  and  its  avail- 
ability as  a  field  for  settled  habitation. 
This  report  represents  the  first  pro- 
perly organized  attempt  that  has  ever 
been  made  to  pierce  the  secrets  of 
Hudson  Bay  for  the  public  benefit. 
It  is  at  first  blush  not  easy  to  under- 
stand why  this  mighty  expanse  of 
water,  occupying  the  peculiarly  im- 
portant position  that  it  does,  should 
remain  for  so  many  generations  com- 
paratively unexplored  and  wholly 
unutilized,  except  as  a  hunting-ground 
for  a  few  New  Bedford  whalers,  or  a 
medium  of  easy  communication  be- 
tween some  half-dozen  scattered 
factories  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. Although  called  a  bay,  it  is 
really  an  inland  sea  1,000  miles  in 
length  by  600  in  width,  having  thus 
an  area  about  500,000  square  miles, 
or  quite  half  that  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  drains  an  expanse  of  country 
spreading  out  more  than  2,000  miles 
from  east  to  west,  and  1,500  from 
north  to  south,  or  an  area  of  3,000,000 
square  miles.  Into  its  majestic  water 
pour  feeders  which  take  their  rise  in 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west, 
and  in  Labrador  on  the  east,  while 
southward  it  stretches  out  its  river- 
roots   away  below  the  49th  parallel 


until  they  tap  the  same  lake-source 
which  sends  a  stream  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico.  Despite  its  distance 
northward,  its  blue  waves  are  never 
bound  by  icy  fetters,  and  its  broad 
gateway  to  the  Atlantic  is  certainly 
navigable  four  months  out  of  the 
year,  and  possibly  all  the  year  round 
to  properly  equipped  steamships.  Its 
depths  abound  in  finny  wealth,  from 
the  mammoth  whale  to  the  tiny  caplin. 
Its  shores  are  serrated  by  numerous 
streams,  some  navigable  for  long  dis- 
tances inland,  and  all  stocked  with 
the  finest  of  fresh-water  fish,  and 
clothed  as  to  their  banks  with  valu- 
able timber  ready  for  the  lumberman's 
axe.  Its  islands  are  rich  in  mineral 
ore  of  many  kinds.  The  country 
whose  margin  its  tides  lave  is  well 
adapted  for  tillage  and  pasturage, 
while  all  around  the  region  swarms 
with  animals  and  birds  whose  flesh  or 
fur  render  their  chase  a  highly  lucra- 
tive employment.  —  Popular  Science 
Monthly. 


MERCY. 


The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained  : 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath.     It  is  twice  blest : 

It  blesseth  him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes  ; 

'Tis  mightiest  in  the  Mightiest  ;  it  becomes 

The  throned  monarch  better  than  his  crown ; 

His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 

T^e  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty, 

Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings. 

P.ut  mercy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway, 

It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 

It  is  an  attribute  to  God  Himself; 

And  earthly  power  doth   then   show  likest 

God's, 
When  mercy  seasons  justice. 

— Shakespere. 


A  BAGFUL  of  historical  documents  relating 
to  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  siege  of 
Carlisle  by  the  Scots  after  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor,  has  been  found  under  a 
beam  in  the  triforium  of  Carlisle  Cathedral 
by  some  workmen  who  were  doing  repairs. 


The  documents  bear  the  date  of  1642  and 
1643,  and  they  must  have  been  hidden  under 
the  beam  240  years  ago.  They  have  been 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
who  intend  to  have  them  examined  by  ex- 
perts.— Southern  yoiirnal  of  Education. 
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EDITORIAL. 


It  has  been  the  aim  of  The 
Monthly  to  devote  a  portion  of 
SDace  in  each  issue  to  the  various 
branches  of  work  taken  up  in  the 
schools.  In  this,  we  would  fain  be- 
lieve we  have  been  successful,  so  far, 
at  least,  as  the  departments  of  lan- 
guage, mathematics  and  science  are 
concerned.  But  no  special  effort  has 
hitherto  been  made  to  supply  notes 
or  material  in  the  important  work  of 
Bible  instruction.  This  we  felt  to  be 
a  defect,  though  our  readers,  we 
trust,  did  not  mistake  the  attitude 
of  The  Monthly  on  the  great  ques- 
tion of  religious  and  moral  instruction 
which  we  desired  to  see  made  a  part, 
and  an  important  practical  part,  of 
the  teaching  of  the  schools.  There 
are  unhappily,  we  are  aware,  differ- 
ences of  opinion  in  regard  to  religious 
teaching  in  the  schools  ;  but  our  own 
views  are  emphatical  in  favour  of  such 
instruction  being  given,  and  that  this 
need  give  no  offence  to  any  Christian 
man  or  woman  in  the  land.  This  in- 
struction, we  know,  is  now  given,  and 
has  been  given,  in  many  of  the  schools 
in  the  Province,  and  we  cannot  but 
think  with  the  best  results.  That  it 
may  be  more  generally  given,  and 
with  increasing  acceptance,  it  is  our 
design  to  continue,  and  if  practicable, 
to  enlarge  the  space  we  have  of  late 
devoted  in  The  Monthly  to  notes 
on  Scripture  lessons,  believing  that 
the  growing  conviction  of  the  country 
is  in  favour  of  imparting,  along  with 
a  secular  education,  the  essentials  of 
a  Christian  nurture  and  godly  train- 
ing. Never,  .as  it  seems  to  us,  has 
the  need  of  this  training  been  more 
manifest  than  it  is  to- day. 


TRAINING   OF    HIGH   SCHOOL 
ASSISTANTS. 

Editor  of  Q,.  E.  MbNTHLY  : — 

Sir, — Some  time  ago  I  ventured 
to  address  some  correspondence  to 
your  columns  upon  the  above,  among 
other  subjects.  At  that  time  the 
scheme  was  in  the  incubatory  stage  ; 
and,  consequently,  we  were  very  much 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  shape  it  would 
ultimately  assume.  We  have  now 
some  definite  knowledge  on  the  sub- 
ject and,  with  your  permission,  Mr. 
Editor,  I  propose  to  criticise  it,  and 
have  no  desire  to  use  language 
stronger  than  the  case  warrants.  I 
have  but  one  object  in  view,  that  is  to 
benefit,  even  in  a  small  degree,  the 
profession  with  which  we  are  all  in 
some  way  or  other  identified. 

That  the  master  of  a  High  School 
should  be  well  furnished  and  equipped 
in  all  the  arts  and  methods  which 
may  enable  him  to  impart  his  own 
knowledge  and  educe  and  strengthen 
all  the  innate  powers  of  our  youth, 
I  think  there  can  be — there  is — but 
one  opinion.  Those  gentlemen  who 
preside  over  our  High  Schools  and 
Collegiate  Institutes,  as  a  clnss,  in 
point  of  intelligence,  intellectual 
attainments  and  general  culture,  will 
compare  favourably  with  those  of  any 
profession.  But  while  ample  pro- 
vision has  thus  far  been  made  for 
their  own  academic  proficiency,  but 
little  opportunity  has  been  offered  to 
render  them  more  expert  in  the  art 
of  the  educator.  Now  we  are  in- 
formed that  two  Institutes — Hamilton 
and  Kingston — have  been  selected 
by   the    Department   as    schools    in 
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which  this  technical  training  is  to  be 
imparled  to  those  who  look  forward 
to  High  School  work  as  a  profession. 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the  choice 
of  schools,  probably  the  selection  is 
as  suitable  as  could  be  desired;  I 
apprehend  that  there  is  never  likely 
to  be  much  rivalry  amongst  our  larger 
schools  for  this  "honour  "  (?).  But 
if,  in  the  case  of  these  schools,  I  should 
say  that  their  present  staff  is  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  the 
additional  duties  imposed,  I  hope, 
sir,  you  will  not  construe  my  language 
as  reflecting  in  the  slightest  degree  on 
the  efficiency  or  literary  attainments 
of  the  gentlemen  who  compose  them. 
Nothing  is  further  from  my  object. 
On  the  contrary  I  know  that  both  the 
principals,  and  many  of  the  depart- 
mental masters,  have  justly  earned  and 
maintained  an  enviable  reputation, 
Provincial  in  its  character.  And  this 
leads  me  to  the  marrow  of  the  subject. 
In  the  formation  and  maintenance 
of  this  reputation  who  shall  say  but 
the  gentlemen  themselves  what  un- 
remitting toil  in  the  class-room  and 
continued  preparation  in  the  study 
have  been  involved?  Perhaps  no  class 
of  professional  men  undergo  more 
intellectual  tear  and  wear,  or  have 
their  work  subjected  to  more  crucial 
tests  in  the  present  age  than  High 
School  masters.  And  to  all  this, 
additional  burdens  are  to  be  added  ; 
a  pretentious  syllabus  of  studies  is  to 
be  lectured  upon  by  masters  who  are 
already  sufficiently  loaded  with  work. 
But  they  are  to  be  paid.  Yes,  the 
munificent  sum  of  $300,  if  we  are 
correctly  informed,  is  to  be  voted 
to  each  of  the  Institutes.  Tell  it  not 
in  Gath  !  We  should  have  expected 
from  the  Hon.  Minister  of  Education, 
'who  has  been  an  educator  himself, 
sympathy  of  a  more  practical,  if  less 
demonstrative,  order.  But  every  thing 
in  this  world,  we  are  told,  has  its 
marketable  value,  and  $300  per  Insti- 
tute is  the  price  placed  by  the  Depart- 


ment on  the  training  of  High  School 
masters.  It  is  very  cheap,  talk  is 
cheap  too.  However  glib  the  utter- 
ance may  be  in  official  quarters  in 
favour  of  such  training  I  am  con- 
strained to  say  that  it  is  not  very  ear- 
nest, and  that  it  has  other  aims  to 
serve  than  the  ostensible  one.  Had 
the  compensation  been  ample,  so  as 
to  warrant  the  boards  in  engaging 
additional  masters,  the  objection  to> 
the  use  of  such  schools  might  possibly 
lose  some  of  its  points ;  but,  so  long 
as  no  such  provision  is  made,  we  can 
see  evil  and  nothing  else  in  the 
arrangement.  It  must  inevitably  dis- 
organize the  school,  and  this  means 
demoralization,  less  or  more,  and 
especially  more  to  both  pupils  and 
masters.  The  remedy  lies  with  the 
board.  Our  trustees  are  usually  good 
business  men,  and  they  will  not  be 
slow  to  see  that  the  schools  they 
direct  are  handicapped  in  their  con- 
tests with  other  schools  for  academic 
distinctions.  It  will  be  very  compe- 
tent for  our  legislators  to  ask  the 
Minister  of  Education  to  produce  his- 
authority  for  regulations  which  must 
place  at  a  discount  institutions  other- 
wise excellent.  If  the  training  is  to 
be  worth  the  salt ;  if  text-books  are  to 
be  mastered  and  supplemented  \  in 
other  words,  if  the  whole  thing  is  not 
to  be  a  sham,  then  it  must  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  specialists  who  will 
receive  compensation  that  shall  be 
adequate  and  commensurate  with  the 
importance  of  the  work. 

But  they  say  it  is  easy  to  find  fault. 
Certainly  it  has  not  been  difficult  with 
the  regulations  of  the  Education  De- 
partment, and  so  will  it  ever  be  as 
long  as  such  an  important  trust  as 
education  is  wedded  to  party  politics. 
Surely  in  all  honesty  we  are  not  shut 
up  to  a  plan  that  will  enervate  the 
best  of  our  schools  by  this  training  of 
masters.  I  made  suggestions  before 
on  this  subject  in  your  columns;  but 
as  your  paper,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  the 
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official  organ,  I  presume  they  were 
treated  with  contempt.  One  great 
object  of  a  statesman  in  education 
surely  should  be  to  harmonize  the 
system,  to  bring  Public  Schools  into 
more  sympathetic  relationship  with 
High  Schools,  and  the  latter  with  the 
Universities.  At  all  events,  this  is 
being  aimed  at  in  other  countries, 
and  some  few  wrinkles  in  our  High 
School  programme  of  studies  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  our  Minister 
was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  the 
principle.  Here  is  a  grand  oppor- 
tunity. The  time  has  come  but  not 
the  man.  Yet,  if  the  Napoleon  in  the 
educational  world  is  alive,  he  must  be 
studying  mathematics  at  Elba.  Our 
suggestion  is  simply  to  engage  the 
services  of  one  or  more  specialists 
who  might  lecture  on  pedagogy  at 
the  University  at  particular  times 
during  the  year,  and  the  Normal 
Schools,  as  well  as  the  other  schools 


in  the  city,  would  always  afford  ample 
scope  for  the  practical  side  of  such 
trainmg.  By  this  method  undergradu- 
ates could  qualify  during  their  course 
with  little  additional  expense,  and  at 
the  close  of  such  lectures  the  exam- 
ination test  could  be  applied  and  the 
standard  adjusted  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Department.  Failing  this  scheme 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  make 
the  necessary  arrangements  to  have 
such  training  given  at  the  Normal 
School.  But  to  go  and  interfere  with 
the  legitimate  work  of  a  Collegiate 
Institute  under  pretence  of  training 
masters,  and  then  throw  a  sop — 
$300 — to  the  boards,  is  a  scheme 
which,  so  far  as  observation  goes,  will 
never  commend  itself  to  the  judgment 
of  intelligent  men.  But  I  am  afraid 
this  letter  is  already  too  long.  I 
hope  to  return  to  the  subject  in  a 
future  issue.  ^^^^^_ 
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EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 

ONTARIO. 

'     JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 

Solutions  by  W.  J.  Robertson,  M.A.,  Math. 
Master  C.  I.,  St.  Catharines. 

First  Class  Teachers — G'ade  C. 

ALGEBRA. 

Examiner — ^J.  A.  McLellan,  LL  D. 

I.  [a)  Find  the  value  of  5;^*  +  497.^?* -f 
200.r* -t- 196^?*  -  2l8x-200i  when  ^^=-99. 
And  of 

(b)  ;ir3 +3^^2-13^^-38  for  Jf  =  3-58443. 

I.  {a)  Divide  by  jr  + 99  and  find  remainder. 
Result  =  -21. 

(b)  Adopt  the  same  meihod  as  in  preced- 


ing part,  or  jt^" +3^::"  =^*(.;c  4- 3) -Jf^^' 58443) 
.-.  jrM6  58443)-i3-^-38  =  Af(A-x6-58443  - 
13)  -  38.     Substitute  value  of  x. 

2.  Investigate  Horner's  Method  of  Divi- 
sion. 

(i)  Divide  ex"  +  5;^*  -  17.*-^  -  6^»  -  ioj: 
4-2  by  2x~  -3^;+  I. 

(2)  And  express  x*  -^  ix^  -  i()X  -  10  in 
powers  of  x-l- 2.  • 

2.  Book-work. 

(1)  ex^  +  Sx* -iTx'^ -6x'' -\ox+ Z~2X'^ 

X       23 

-  3;«r+  I  =3^:^  ■\-Tx'^  + with  remain- 

III  31 

der x-\r . 

4  4 

(2)  Let  ;i: -I- 2  =7,  oxx—y-2.  Divide  by 
x-y  +  2  and  find  remainder. 

3.  When  is  an  expression 

(i)  Symmetrical  with  respect  to  two  of  its 
letters. 
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(2)  Completdy  symmetrical  with  respect 
to  two  or  more  letters.  Give  examples. 
State  clearly  "  The. Principle  of  Symmetry." 

(3)  Show  that  (,2x-y-zY  (zy-z-xY-^ 
anal ^atial  \--  n  perfect  squarf. 

3.  (i)  and  (2^  Book-work. 

(3)  Let  zx-y-z-a,  2y-s-x-b,  2z- 
x-y  —  c,  then  a-f  ^+f  =  o,and  quantity  given 
is  a^b-  -f  //-<:«  +  f »a*  =  {ab  +  ftc  +  a^)*  - 

T^bc  (a-k-b->rc)  —  {ah-v  bc-\-ca)  * , 
since  a^b-Vc  —  O,  .• .  a  perfect  square. 

4.  If  f{xY  be  divided  by  j:  -  rt  the  re- 
mainder is/ (a)"  (Prove). 

(1)  Find  the  value  of  6«' +9rt*  -  l6a* - 
5rt'  -  i2rt-  -6fl  +  6o  when  3rt*  +a  -4  =  0. 

(2)  Determine  the  values  of/  and  q  which 
will  make  .v'  ^  -  s^r' "  +  \ox^  -x^x*  -V  Zf^x* 
-/:r*-f^  vanish,  if  (jc- -  2)'^=x^ -3.         1 

4.  Book-work. 

(1)  Divide  by  Horner's  Method  and  find 
the  remainder.  The  remainder  is  3(rt^  -  ^a^ 
-h28).     But  since  3a* +«- 4  =  0,  .  •.   (a-i) 

<3«3  +  3^2  +  3a -f  4)rro,  .•.  a  -  I  =  O,  or 
3a*  +  3a* +3«+4  =  o.  If  a  —  \  then  3rt* - 
I5rt»  -f  84  =  72  ;  if  3^3  -(- 33^  +  3rt+4  =  0, 
remainder  =  -  iSa'^  +  3a  +  80. 

(2)  (;c2-2)--Ar*+3-0,  .•.  x^-'^x'^ -{■•] -O. 
Dividing  by  Horner's  Method,  and  equating 
co-efficients  of  remainder  to  zero,  we  find 
p—^o  and  '7  =  56. 

5.  Find  the  G.  C.  M.  of  x''  -  ^gx^  +  i  i6x 
-  68  and  .v'  -  2i.r*  +20.  If  10  be  put  for  x 
in  these  expressions  and  in  their  G.  C.  M. 
examine  the  resultant,  and  explain. 

5.  G.  C.  M.  =  (:«:- I)  {x-2).  Nothing 
special  results  from  putting  x~  10. 

6.  Find  the  factors  of 

(1)  a'>  +  b^  +c^  -labc. 

(2)  {a-b)^x-d){,x-b)^{b-c){x-b) 

{x-«r)  +  [c  -  d)[x  -  c)(x  -  a). 

(3)  {a^b^cY  -[a"  ^b^^-c"). 
From  (1)  prove  that 


x-y- 


4xyz 


(l-x-)(l-y^)(l-z^) 
when  xy  +yz  +  zx—l. 

6.   (i)  a^+b^+c" -^abc-{a  +  b+c) 

(a'^+b'^+c^  -ab-bc-ca). 
(2)  By  inspection  it  is  seen  that  the  co- 


efficients of  jr*  and  x  disappear,  and  .'.  the 
quantity  reducfs  to  the  form  ab{a  -  b) ->r  be 
(b  -  c)+ca{c  -  a)  which  is  a  we  1-known  quan- 
tity whose  factors  are  (a  -  b)(b  -c)(c  -  a). 

(3)  It  is  evident  that  {a  +  b)  is  a  factor; 
and  by  symmetry  (b  +  c)  and  (r  +  n).  It  is  also 
evident  that  5  must  be  a  factor, 

.-.  {a+b  +  c)^  -(a*  +  <J»+f*)==5(rt  +  6)  (b  +  c) 
ia  +  c){  m(a'^  +  /J»  +  c* )  +  n(ab  +  bc  +  ca) } 
Let  a=o,  b=i,  c-  i, 

32-2  =  30  =  5  (2)   (2-«  +  «) 
3  =  2W  +  «   (l). 

Again,  let  a  =0   b—\,c—2, 
.-.  243-i-32  =  5(i)(3)(2){5'«  +  2'?} 

2IO  =  30(5w  +  2«) 

7  =  5w  +  2« 
but  from  (i)6  =  4OT  +  2« 

\  —  n 

.-.  (a.ctOTS  Site  s(a  +  b)(b+ c){c  + a) 

(a*  +b-'+c'^+ab  +  bc  +  ca). 

(4)  Simplifying  we  obtain  for  numerator 
of  fraction  x+y+z  -  (xy'' +x''y+y^z+yz'-  + 

z^x  +  zx'^)+xyz(xy+yz  +  zx)     (i) 
hut  xy+yz+zx=i,     .'. 
x^+y'^+z''  -  l=:j;-+^^+z*  -xy-yz-zy, 
Multiplying  both  sides  by  [x+y+z) 
■^xyz— x+y  +  z -{x'^y  +  xy'^  +y^z+ 

yz'+z'^x  +  zx'^) 
.• .  substituting  ;«(i)  we  obtain  4.r>'z  as  numer- 
ator of  fraction. 

7.  (I)  If  (x~y)a''+  {x+yYa  +  ^x'^  - y-) 
[x+y)  be  a  complete  squire  find  the  rela- 
tion between  x  and>'. 

(2)  Find  the  values  of  n  which  will  make 
x'^  +nax  +  a-a  factor  of  x"^  - 

ax^  +a^x''  -a'^x  +  a*. 
7.  (i)  Here  a  is  the  variable,  . '.  condition 
that  the  quantity  given  >hould  be  a  complete 
square  is  {x  +  y)*  - \{x  ~ y)  {x+y)  [x-  -y'^), 
or  (x+y)*  -4(x2-y)2  =  o, 
0T{(x+yY^-2(x^-y^) }  { (x+yy^+2(x'^+y2) }  =0, 
either  (jc +_>/)'- -2(x'--j>'2)=0     (i) 
or  (x+y')  +  2(x--y^)=o     (2) 
from  (i)  ;iy'^  +  2xy-x^^o     (3) 
(2)  2x'^  +  2xy-y'^=o     (4) 
from  (3)  (iy-x)(y+x)=o 
x  =  3yoT  x-y, 
from  (4)_j'=:3;c  or  jr=  -y. 
(2)  Dividing  by  Horner's  Method  we  find 
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that  if  «.,+  «  =  !,  x'-->rnax-Vn'^  is  a  factor. 
Or  assuming  another  factor,  x~  ^  max -\- Wi, 
we  obtain  the  statement  {x-  +  nax  +  d^) 
{x"  +  max  +  a-)  -x*-  ax'^  +  aV-  -a^x^-a*. 
Multiplying   out    and    equating  co^fificients 

w  +  M  =:  -  I 

2 +  ?//«=  I 

;««=  -  I  and 
m  +  >i—  -  1  ■ 
From  these   two  equauns  m  +  n  can  be 
found. 

8.   Solve  the  equations  : 

(1)  v/(2x'-i+l)  +  v/(2x2+3)=2(i-jr). 

(2)    1 

^   '    ax-  0 


b'- 


ax+b     ax-b  < 

(3)  x+y  +  z=z<^  +  h-\-c 
x+y+t=a  +  ^b  +  c 
X- z - i=a+d - c 
y-\-z-t  =  ^a  -b- c 
8.   (i)  Square 4^2  +  4 +  2y(2x2:^)(2Jr2+3) 
=  4  +  4;r2-  8^;. 


2 v/ (2;r2  +  I )  (2;tr2  +  3)  =  -  8;«:. 

\/(2;C-+ l)(2JC-2-j-3)-  -  4j;. 

Square  again  4jf*+8j;-+3  =  i6jc2. 
4X'' -8;c2+3=o. 
(2:^2- i) (2^2 -3  =  0. 
x^-Vsj  i  or  +\/  I    . 
(2)  Transposing 

b  x  {ax2  -  2b)b 

ax  -  b      ax-\-b  a^x-  -  he 

I  bx  2b  -  ax^ 

ax-b      ax-\-b        a-x"^  -  b"^ 
Simplifying,  .•.   ax-\-b  -  ax'^-\-bx^^2b- ax-, 
.'.  ax-\-bx=b, 
b 


•  ^-  a^b  • 
(3)  A  simple  simultaneous  equation.     The 
value  oi  y  can  be  readily  found  by  subtract- 
ing {2)  from  (i)  and  substituting  the  resultant 
value  for  z-i  in  (4).     By  this  process 
v-\-2a  -  2b=^a  -  b  -  c 
y  —  a-\-b  -  c. 
Adding  (l),  (2)  and  (3)  together  there  results 
3j:+2/  =  5a+5^+<r,  but 
2y  =  2a-^2b  -  2c, 
3^=3a+3*  +  3f, 
x—a-\-b-\-c. 
The  values  of  z  and  t  can  now  be  readily 
found. 


9.  A  grocer  had  three  casks  of  wine  con- 
taining in  all  344  gallons.  He  sells  50  gal- 
lons from  the  first  cask;  then  pours  into 
the  first  one-third  of  what  is  in  the  second, 
and  then  into  the  second  one-fifth  of  what  is 
in  the  third,  after  which  the  first  contains  10 
gallons  more  than  the  second,  and  the  second 
10  more  than  th^  third.  How  much  wine 
did  each  cask  contain  at  first? 

9.  Let  X-  number  of  gallons  in  1st  cask, 
y-  "  "  2nd      " 

s-  "  "  3rd       " 

x+j+2  =  344      (i) 


,    4 
=  20+--. 


(2) 


y  2  3 

also  X  -  50+  3  = '°+  yj' +y 

••  — f-|-6o     (3) 

'        y     4 

also  jr+ —  -  — 2=  70     (4) 

Subtracting  (3)  from  (i)  we  have 

i^+f.-.84     (5) 

2  3 

also  (3)  from  (4)  —y---z=  10     (6) 

from  (5)  and  (6)  we  get  2=110,  _;j'=ii4, 
.•.  from  (i)  jrr;=i20. 

10.  Given  the  sum  of  an  Arithmetical 
Progression,  the  first  term,  and  the  cmmon 
difference,  find  the  number  of  terms  {>i). 

(i)  Interpret  the  result  when  there  is  a 
negative  value  of  n. 

10.  Book-work. 

^/  

(i)  s=—  (2a  +  «  -  I  «')•     Let  a  value  of 

n  which  will  satisfy  this  =^  w  be  -  t;i, 


s=  -  — {2a-\ —  m-  1  d). 


2s  ^  -  m[2a  -  7n  +  1  )d 
=  -  2am-\-m{m-\-i)d 
=m[2{d  - a)+{m  -  i)d\ 

s=^[2{d-a)  +  [m-i)d] 

which  i-^  the  sum  of  a«eries  whose  first  term 
is  [d-a)  and  common  difference  d,  and  num- 
ber of  terms  ?n. 

II.  (i)  If  n  geometric  means  be  found 
between  /  and  </,  determine  their   product. 

(2)  If  .*^,  Ji  2  are  in  <i.  P.  show  that 


-y^-(-;T-+-^T+^)=-^+. 


'-f  3» 
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II.  (i)  If  there  are  «  geometric  means,  then 
q  (if  >/>)— /r"+i,  when  i-  is  common  ratio, 


(f)"' 


1st  mean 


2ncl  mean 


/■(J)"' 


■(7)- 


i  '1\  »+i 
3rd  mean  =  /  .  \-) 


and  wth  mean 


-AT'' 


1+2+3.  ■+>! 

produc  of  mean  —p'.'\  —  l 


"Hr 


(2)  Let^  =  xr,   z  —  xr-,         .'.   x''- y'^  2* 

/r"  +  r^  +  I  \ 

=  ;«-v(  — ; l  =  (r«+r3  +  l)-r« 

—  X^r^  +Jf3;.3  +^3 
-23+j,3+^3_Q   ED 

12.   (l)  Give  a  proof  of  Binomial  Theorem 
for  ^  positive  index. 

(2)  Write  down  the  coefficient  of  jr-'+i  in 

the  expansion  of  \x- — 1 

12.  (i)   Book-work. 

To    find    coefficient  of  jc'^'-^'   we  must  find 
coefficient   of  ;c2'-+i-(2''+-i),    or   jr^fr-,,)  ;„ 

/  I    \2"+i 

I  I  -  — 7-  I  ,  which  is  the  same  thing  as 

finding    coefficient    of   x'^->'   in    (l-jr)2«  +  ', 
I  2«  +  1 


coefficient  = 


(         x^   I 
13.   (i)  Expand  rtv/ ]  I  - — ^  r  to  4  terms. 

(2)  Find  llie  sum  of  the  squares  of  the 
coefficients  in  the  expansion  of  (i  +.v)«,  where 
M  is  a  positive  integer. 


I       x"  \ 

16    rt"  1 


«(«  -  l) 

(2)  (l+x)n-l+7lX+—^-^ X'^+  .  .  +A-"(l) 


(,f+  l)"  =  ;ir«  +  MAr»-^  + 


n(n  —  i) 


.r"-2 +....+ I      (2) 

.-.       (l+^)2«  =  (l)x(2). 

Selecting  the  coefficient  of  -v"  in  product 
of  (i)  and  (2)  we  find  it  to  be  sum  required, 

I  2« 
hut  coefficient  of  x'"-  in  (i  -\-x)-"-  is« 


Yft_\_r 


sum  nf  f  quares  of  coefficients  =  • 


L^ 


\n\n 


\n-t\n 


+  r  +  l 
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EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

The  first  five  questions  are  based  on  the 
lesson,  "Ocean,"  in  the  Fourth  Reader. 

1.  Point  out  the  phrases  in  the  following, 
and  tell  their  grammatical  value  and  relation. 

[a)  Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee 
in  vain. 

[b)  Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin. 

[c)  Nor  doth  remain  a  shadow  of  man's 
ravage. 

{d)  Spurning  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the 
skies. 

(e)  From  out  thy  slime  the  monsters  of  the 
deep  are  made. 

2.  Substitute  for  the  following  words  or 
phrases  others  of  equivalent  meaning : — 
unknelled,  haply,  quake,  arbiter,  mar, 
realms,  azure,  glasses,  torrid  clime,  from 
a  boy,  wantoned  with  thy  breakers. 

3.  Explain  the  force  of  the  italicized  words 
in  the  following  : — Sweep  over  thee  in  vain  ; 
thunderstrike  the  walls,  oak  leviathan,  clay 
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creator,  yeast  of  waves,  Armada's  pride, 
spJtls  of  Trafalgar,  laid  my  hand  upon  thy 
mane. 

4.  Supply  the  ellipses  in  the  following  : — 
And  shake  him  from  thee — the  vile  strength 
he  wields — and  many  a  tyrant  since — and  as 
the  snowy  flake — not  so  thou,  unchangeable 
save  to. 

5.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  follow- 
ing : — The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  thou  dost 
all  despise,  changed  in  all,  like  a  drop,  borne 
like  thy  bubbles,  suck  as  creation's  dawn, 
thou  goesty^rM  alone,  for  I  was. 

6.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the 
following  : — 

(a)  Did  they  say  anything  to  you  about 
the  mistake  that  he  made  ? 

{b)  We  do  not  know  the  names  of  the 
persons  to  whom  he  gave  them. 

(c)  It  was  said  that  the  store  had  been 
broken  into. 

{d)  This  aroused  the  suspicions  of  those 
who  had  been  left  in  charge. 

{e)  He  has  never  felt  any  doubt  that  it  was 
written  by  her. 

7.  Expand  the  following  simple  sentences 
into  complex  ones  : — 

(a)  Describe  the  usual  mode  of  preparing 
it. 

{b)  In  spite  of  repeated  warnings  he  re- 
solved to  make  another  attempt. 

(c)  They  begged  to  be  allowed  another 
chance. 

(d)  After  dinner  he  started  off  in  the  hope 
of  finding  them. 

{e)  Their  onward  progress  was  stopped  by 
a  boom  extending  across  the  river. 

(j')  He  appears  to  have  been  under  a 
wrong  impression  of  my  meaning. 

8.  Arrange  in  as  many  ways  as  possible 
without  destroying  the  sense — 

(a)  So,  through  the  valley,  in  silence  I'll 
take  my  way. 

{b)  For  us  the  raftsmen  down  the  stream 
their  island  barges  steer. 

(c)  A  mile  or  so  away,  on  a  little  mound 
Napoleon  stood  on  our  storming  day. 

9.  Change  to  direct  narrative,  using  quo- 
tation marks — 


(a)  He  told  them  that  he  was  weil  aware 
that  torture  and  death  were  in  store  for  him, 
but  that  these  were  nothing  to  the  shame  of 
a  dishonourable  action.  Though  he  was  a 
sla%'e  to  Carthage  he  had  still  the  spirit  of  a 
Roman,  an  1  as  he  had  sworn  to  return  it  was 
his  duty  to  go. 

{b)  Turning  to  his  officers  he  told  them 
th.at  they  could  see  now  that  the  advice  of 
the  dervise,  at  which  they  had  laughed,  was 
most  valuable,  and  had  saved  his  life. 

10.  Rewrite  in  prose,  expressing  the  mean- 
ing in  your  own  words  as  far  as  possible — 

(a)  The  remnant  that  survive  onward  like 
drunkards  reel. 
Scarce  wotting   if   alive,   but  for    the 
pangs  they  feel. 

{b)  Reason  forsook  her  shattered  throne. 
He  deemed  that  summer  hours 
Again  around  him  brightly  shone 
In  sunshine,  leaves  and  flowers. 

{c)  An  antlered  dweller  of  the  wild 
Had  met  his  eager  gaze. 
And  far  his  wandering  steps  beguiled 
Within  an  unknown  maze. 

1 1.  Combine  each  of  the  following  groups 

into  a  single  sentence  : — 

[a)  They  were  undergoing  a  course  of  dis- 
cipline. It  lasted  thirty-eight  years.  It  fitted 
them  for  a  task.  This  was  to  achieve  a  con- 
quest.    They  had  formerly  shrunk  from  it. 

(J})  At  last  an  arrow  struck  him.  It  was 
a  poisoned  arrow.  He  believed  himself 
mortally  wounded.  He  ordered  a  retreat 
to  the  camp.  They  had  left  it  in  the  morn- 
ing.    They  were  then  in  high  spirits. 

(c)  A  superior  force  was  getting  ready  to 
attack  him.  He  learned  this.  He  sailed 
back  for  reinforcements.  He  had  left  these 
at  Lisbon.  He  suddenly  returned.  He 
made  an  attack  on  the  French  fleet.  The 
attack  was  successful. 

12  Divide  into  clauses,  telling  the  nature 
and  relation  of  each — 

[a)   But  long,  upon  Araby's  green,   sun'y 
highlands. 
Shall  maids  and  their  lovers  remem- 
ber the  doom 
Of    her   who  lies   sleeping  among  the 
Pearl  Islands, 
With  nought  but  the  sea  star  to  light 
up  her  tomb. 
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[b)  The  young  village   maid,   when   with 
flowers  she  dresses 
Hdr  dark-flowing  \\a\r  for  some  festi- 
val day, 
Will  think  of  thy  fate,  till,  neglecting 
her  tresses, 
She  mournfully  turns  from  the  mir- 
ror azvay. 

13.  (a)  Analyze  the  principal  clause  in 
each  of  the  above  stanzas. 

(6)  Parse  the  italicized  words. 

14.  Give  all  the  inflected  forms  of  wriie, 
lady,  wo/nan,  happy,  him. 

15.  Give  an  example  in  each  case  of  com- 
mon errors  in  the  use  of  can,  done,  lay,  like, 
seen,  kind  of,  don't. 

16.  Give  examples  of 

(a)  The  different  uses  of  the  nominative 
case  of  nouns. 

(b)  C^tnpareto  and  compare  with  used  cor- 
rectly. 

{c)  Adjective  clauses  beginning  with  when 
and  where. 

17.  Indicate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  pro- 
nuncialion  of  bouquet,  decorous,  epoch, 
genuine,  heinous,  horizon,  inquiry,  medicinal, 
orchestra,  quoit,  satiate,  victuals. 

18.  Distinguish — 

(a)  I  will  go  if  he  asks  me.  I  would  go 
if  he  asked  me. 

(1^)  A  tailor  and  a  clothier.  A  tailor  and 
clolhier. 

(c)  I  alone  can  do  it.     I  can  do  it  alone. 

19.  Which  is  correct  ? 

{a)  If  I  was  (were)  he  (him)  I  would 
(should)  be  glad  of  the  chance. 

(b)  I  might  have  drank  (drunk)  two  spoon- 
fuls (spoonsful)  of  it  without  producing  any 
effect  (affect). 

{c)  Before  going  any  farther  (further)  let 
us  try  and  (to)  settle  it. 

20.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following, 
giving  reasons  : — 

(a)  We  will  all  be  very  pleased  to  see  him 
again. 

(b)  They  were  scholars  of  a  very  different 
type  to  Bentley. 

(c)  He'll  find  that  that's  easier  said  than 
done. 

(d)  How  sadly  she  must  have  felt  at  part- 
ing with  them. 


(<?)  He  was  that  faint  he  could  hardly  walk 
to  the  door. 

(/)  One  after  another  came  forward  and 
put  down  their  names. 

(g)  The  bell  began  to  ring  directly  they 
left  the  church. 

[h)  I  would  advise  him  neither  to  sneer 
at  or  condemn  what  he  don't  understand. 

[i)  I  have  more  faith  in  him  than  his 
friends. 

(j)  I  didn't  know  but  what  it  might  be 
some  sort  of  a  trap. 

[k)  How  do  you  distinguish  between  a 
preposition  and  conjunction  ? 

(/)  A  large  part  of  the  exports  from  these 
islands  consist  of  spices. 

(/«)  Not  one  in  ten  of  these  candidates 
are  likely  to  pass. 

(«)  She  took  out  a  dress  that  had  lain  there 
for  years  undisturbed,  and  which  was  still 
fresh  and  uncrumoled. 
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THE  PRIXCIPAL  USES  OF  THE 
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( Continued  from  page  igj. ) 

To  return  to  the  definition  and  its  expan- 
sion : 

The  subjunctive  mood  expresses  thoughts  : 
whether  these  be  {a)  contingent  facts,  z.^.,  mere 
thoughts  (at  present)  without  any  corres- 
ponding realities. 

Under  this  head  come  : 

(i)  The  simple  potential  use  of  the  sub- 
junctive mood:  dicat  aliquis :  some  one 
might  say ;  videres :  you  would  have  been 
seeing. 

(2)  The  mildly-imperative  use:  eamus : 
let  us  go  ;  ne  feceris  :  do  not,  pray,  do  so. 

(3)  The  optative  use  :  occupet  extremum 
scabies :  plague  take  the  hindmost. 

(4)  The  dubitative- interrogative :  quid 
facium?  what   am  I   to  do  ?  quid   facerem  ? 
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what  was  I  to  do?  de  dignitate  contendas? 
are  you  to  wrangle  about  precedence. 

(5)  The  conditional  use  :  si  quis  hoc  faciat : 
should  any  one  do  this  ;  si  quis  hoc  faceret : 
had  any  one  been  doing  this  ;  si  quis  hoc 
fecisset :  had  any  one  done  this. 

(6)  The  concessive  use :  quamvis  prudens 
sis :  be  you  as  sagacious  as  you  may  ;  etsi 
nihil  aluid  abstutis  setis :  even  granting  that 
you  had  take  away  nothing  else. 

(7)  The  "  final"  use  (/.^.,  the  expression  of 
purpose)  : 


facit 


profliget : 


hoc 


bellum 


fecit 


ut 


he'^.^-this  in  order  that  he -\^ 


profligaret  : 

may  not       ^^^ 

the 
war ; 


might  not 

multa  quoquae  et  bello  passus  dum  conderet 
urbem :  much  in  war  also  he  suffered  in  the 
effort  to  found  (lit :  till  he  should  found)  his 
city- 

The  definition  continues  : 

Or  (b)  existing  facts  looked  at  in  relation 
to  (i)  the  words  or  opinions  of  some  particu- 
cular  person  :  the  facts,  i.e.,  are  given  as 
"  reported"  by  or  as  influencing  the  mind  of 
some  one  :  i.e.,  the  fact  is  regarded  as  an 
assertion  made  or  a  question  put  by  a 
particular  person  ;  or  as  a  portion  of  a  par- 
ticular person's  opinions  or  knowledge  ;  not 
as  a  bare  fact  standing  apart  from  any 
special  mind. 

Under  this  head  come  all  the  secondary 
clauses  of  reported  speeches:  e.g.,  he  said 
that  the  enemy,  of  whom  there  had  been 
two  thousand,  were  slain :  dixit  hostes, 
■quorum  duo  mdlia  fuissent,  csesos  esse. 

The  number  of  the  enemy  is  a  fact  not 
stated  independently,  but  reported  as  form- 
ing a  part  of  the  information  given  by  the 
messenger  who  announced  at  the  same  time 
their  defeat. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  the  number  be  appended 
as  an  independent  fact  appended  by  the 
historian,  i.e.,  as  a  note  of  his  own,  and 
having  no  connexion  with  the  messenger's 
estimony,  the  mood  is  the  indicative  :  he 
said  that  the  enemy  (there  were  two  thousand 


of  them)  were  slain  :  dixit  hostes  (quorum 
duo  millia  erant)  csesos  esse. 

If  we  could  use  here  the  same  device  of 
inverted  commas  (which  unfortunately  are 
restricted  to  direct  narration)  the  difference 
would  be  made  clearer.  The  first  sentence 
would  run  :  He  said  that  "the  enemy,  of 
whom  there  had  been  two  thousand  were 
slain " :  dixit  hostes,  quorum  duo  millia 
fuissent  csesos  esse.  The  second  would  run: 
He  said  that  "  the  enemy  "  (there  were  two 
thousand  of  them)  "  were  slain " :  dixit 
"  hostes  "  (quorum  duo  millia  erant)  "  csesos 
esse." 

Under  this  same  head  come  all  clauses 
with  a  so-called  dependent  or  indirect  inter- 
rogative : 

(1)  Quises?  who  are  you?  but:  rogo  quis 
sis  :  I  ask  who  you  are. 

(2)  Nuntiaveram  am  quis  essem:  I  told 
who  I  was. 

(3)  Notum  que  furens  quid  femina  possit: 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  a  desperate 
woman  can  do. 

(4)  Quo  statu  res  sit  quid  ve  sentiant 
milites  cernere  est  in  promptu  :  it  is  easy  to 
discern  what  is  the  posture  of  affairs  and  the 
temper  of  the  soldiery. 

(5)  Scire  quid  tempora  ferant  prudentis 
est :  a  shrewd  man  sees  what  the  spirit  of  the 
age  tolerates. 

(6)  Mirum  quantum  illi  fidei  fuerit ;  it  is 
surprising  how  much  confidence  was  reposed 
in  him. 

In  all  these  sentences  the  subjunctive  mood 
expresses  a  fact  regarded  not  as  standing 
by  itself  and  independent,  but  as  forming 
part  of  somebody's  questions,  or  assertions, 
or  reflections,  or  perceptions,  or  knowledge, 
or  observations:  "quis  sis"  is  a  reported 
question;  "quis  essem"  a  "reported"  an- 
nouncement; "a  desperate  woman's  re- 
sources" are  the  burden  of  .(Eneas' reflections 
with  himself;  "the  posture  of  affairs  and 
the  temper  of  the  soldiery  "  is  a  fact  re- 
garded as  part  of  the  information  within 
reach  of  anyone;  "what  the  spirit  of  the 
age  tolerates  "  is  not  a  bare  fact  but  a  fact 
regarded  as  a  thought  present  to  the  mind 
of  the  "  prudens  "  ;  "  how  much  confidence 
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was  reposed  in  him  "  is  an  observation 
forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  speaker  and 
■iwaking  his  surprise. 

Finally  the  definition  ends  as  follows  : 
Or  to  (2)  some  other  facts  outside  them- 
selves, either  to  a  previous  fact  to  which 
they  stand  as  consequences  to  a  cause,  or  to 
a  subsequent  fact  to  which  they  stand  as 
causes  to  a  consequence. 
Under  this  head  we  have 

(1)  The  consecutive  subjunctive:  hoc  ita 
fecit  ut  nemo  idem  facere  postea  cogeretur  : 
he  did  this  so  thoroughly  that  no  one  was 
compelled  to  do  the  work  over  again. 

(2)  The  casual  subjunctive  :  quurn  nemo 
id  antefecis  se  hie  facere  voluit  :  because 
no  one  had  done  this  before,  this  man  resolved 
to  do  it ;  or  (according  to  the  context)  the 
same  words  may  mean:  although  no  one 
had  done  that  before,  this  man  resolved  to 
do  it. 

[NoTK. — There  is  the  same  notion  of 
sequence  of  thought  or  causation  here  as  in 
the  translation  "because  no  one,"  etc.,  only 
in  that  sentence  the  subjunctive  after 
"because"  gives  a  reason  for  the  act, 
commends  it  to  our  attention  as  natural  ; 
whilst  in  this,  the  subjunctive  after  "al- 
though" gives  a  reason  against  the  act,  and 
emphasizes  for  us  its  surprising  character. 
But  in  both  alike  the  fact  that  "  no  one  had 
done  it  before  "  is  not  stated  independently 
but  is  brought  into  mental  relation  with 
another  fact,  "this  man  did  it,"  towards 
which  it  stands  as  an  antecedent  (ij  favour- 
able or  (2)  hostile.] 

This  last  form  of  the  subjunctive  however 
— the  causal  subjunctive — is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, by  no  means  amenable  to  logical 
rules.  For  although  "quum"  in  the  two 
causal  senses  given  above  (and  often  indeed 
by  false  analogy  when  it  simply  means 
"  when  "  of  time)  is  followed  by  the  subjunc- 
tive, on  the  other  hand  "quod,"  "because" 
and  "quanquam,"  "although"  (when  the  verb 
following  is  not  part  of  a  reported  speech), 
are  found  with  the  indicative.  Now,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  principle  that  the  indica- 
tive expresses  bare  facts  as  such,  and  the 
subjunctive,  facts  in  their  relations  of  cause 
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and  effect  to  other  facts,  it  should  seem  that 
all  clauses  introduced  by  "  quod  "  or  "  quan- 
quam "  should  be  in  the  subjunctive,  because 
such  clauses  necessarily  go  outside  the  bare 
fact  and  introduce  the  mental  conception  of 
causation,  and  so  far  turn  the  fact  into  a 
thought.  There  is  therefore  a  discrepancy 
between  (l)  quia,  quoniam,  quod,  quanquam, 
etsi,  on  the  one  hand,  all  of  which,  when 
used  of  actually  existing  facts  and  not  mere 
contingencies  or  hypotheses,  are  generally 
found  with  the  indicative,  and  (2)  quum  (in  its 
senses  of  "because  "  and  "  although")  quippe 
qui,  both  of  which  are  followed,  the  first, 
invariably,  the  second  almost  invariably  by 
the  subjunctive.  The  explanation,  so  far  as 
there  is  an  explanation,  perhaps  is  that  the 
human  mind,  as  we  know,  is  apt  to  regard 
as  objective  much  that  has  in  it  a  strongly 
subjective  element ;  besides  which  the  dis- 
tinction may  be  suggested  that  after  quod, 
quoniam,  quanquam,  etc.,  the  emphasis  falls 
on  the  fact  as  such  ;  after  quam,  quippe  qui, 
the  emphasis  falls  not  at  all  on  the  fact  as 
such,  but  on  the  fact  viewed  as  an  explana- 
tion of,  or  a  surprising  comment  upon,  \ 
further  fact.  Thus,  e.g.,  to  return  to  Virgil 
/Eneid  VI.: — "  demens  erat  quod  simu- 
labat"  will  be  translated  "  he  was  a  fool,  f  r 
he  actually  tried  to  mimic,  etc.,"  the  emphasis 
being  wholly  on  the  fact  of  mimicry.  Sal- 
moneus  actually  tried  to  represent  thundtr, 
but  "demens  qui  (or  'quum')  simularet  " 
will  be  translated  :  fool  to  mimic,  etc.,  the 
emphasis  being  wholly  on  the  folly  of  Sal- 
moneus,  and  the  special  way  in  which  he 
showed  his  folly — his  mimicry  of  Jove  being 
only  added  to  justify  the  epithet  demens. 

And  so  in  some  other  instances  of  "  quod  " 
with  indicative,  as  "quod  animadversum  est 
in  eos  non  debeo  repretendere  ;  quod  viris 
fortibus  honos  habitus  est  laudo,"  Cic.  Rose. 
Am.  47.  The  "quod"  seems  hardly  more 
than  the  accusative  relative — the  fact  that 
the  notion  of  causation,  i.e.,  seems  scarcely 
developed.  Finally,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  necessity  for  distinguishing  between 
real  motives  and  alleged  motives,  and  again 
between  real  facts  and  alleged  facts,  would 
be  a  strong  inducement  to  the  use  of  the  in- 
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dicative  after  quia,  quod,  etc.,  to  express  real 
motives  and  real  facts,  and  the  limitation  of 
the  subjunctive  to  alleged  motives  and 
alleged  facts. 

Magis  quia  id  negare  requiverat  quam 
quod  ignoraret,  etc.     (Livy,  2,  13.) 

More  because  he  had  been  unable  to  refuse 
this  [the  real  motive  and  fact] ,  than  because 
he  was  ignorant  (as  he  affected  to  be)  that, 
etc.   [the  alleged  motive  and  fact.] 

It  is  apparent  from  all  this  that  to  speak 
of  the  subjunctive  mood  as  governed  by  such 
particles  as  forsitan,  si,  quam  vis  (or  licet),  ut, 
ne,  ut  non,  quum,  is  slightly  incorrect.  The 
subjunctive  mood  follows  these  particles 
because  the  sentences  which  they  introduce 
necessarily  express  either  contingency,  or 
condition,  or  concession,  or  purpose,  or  con- 
sequence, or  causation  ;  but  the  raison  d^itre 
of  the  subjunctive  is  not  found  in  some 
mystical  property  of  these  particles,  but  in 
the  essential  character  of  the  sentences  which 
these  particles  introduce. 

The  use  of  the  subjunctive  after  the  rela- 
tive pronoun  "qui"  should  cause  no  diffi- 
culty. In  these  cases  the  relative  followed 
by  the  subjunctive  can  be  analyzed  (where 
the  subjunctive  is  not  explicable  as  a  "  re- 
ported "  fact)  into  the  demonstrative  or  in- 
definite combined  with  one  of  these  particles. 
Thus  "  qui  simularet  "  can  be  analyzed  ac- 
cording to  the  context  into  {a)  si  quis,  or 
si  is  simularet,  if.,^.,  demens  esset  qui  simu- 
laret :  a  fool  had  any  one  bee  a  who  should 
have  mimicked ;  [b)  licet  simularet,  e.g., 
demens  qui  alia  simularet  si  simularet  ful- 
men :  he  was  a  fool,  even  granting  that  he 
mimicked  other  things,  if  he  sought  to 
mimic  thunder ;  (c)  ut  simularet  (purpose), 
e.g.,  demens  missus  est  qui  simularet  fulmen : 
a  madman  was  despatched  to  mimic  the 
sound  of  thunder  ;  (d)  ut  simularet  (conse- 
quence), e.g.,  ita  demens  erat  qui  simularet 
fulmen  :  he  was  so  mad  as  to  mimic  thunder ; 
{e)  quum  simularet  (cause),  e.g. ,  demens  qui 
simularet  fulmen  :  fool  to  mimic  thunder ! 
i.e.,  because  he  mimicked. 

It  will  often  be  noticed  in  such  sentences 
that  the  relative  refers  not  to  definite  but  to 
indefinite  objects  ;  no    to  individuals  but  to 


classes  and  types  ;  and  that  it  expresses  in 
any  case  not  bare  facts  but  some  sequence  of 
thought  and  some  idea  of  cause.  In  many 
cases  the  most  natural  translation  of  the  rela- 
tive is  the  word  "such."  Under  this  head 
comes  the  subjunctive,  sometimes  called  the 
subjunctive  of  indefiniteness  or  generality 
(see  Arnold's  Exercises,  p.  189,  note),  "  ubi 
res  posceret  priores  erant,"  "  whenever  occa- 
sion required  they  were  to  the  front " ;  but 
the  notion  of  cause  here  is  so  plainly  dis- 
cernible, the  connection  between  the  demand 
and  the  supply  is  so  plainly  implied,  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  group  such  subjunctives 
under  a  separate  heading  and  give  them  a 
separate  name. 

Finally,  it  should  be  added  that  the  sub- 
junctive mood  occasionally  seems  due  to 
mere  attraction.  The  verb  in  the  principal 
clause  being  in  the  subjunctive  or  infinitive, 
the  verbs  in  the  minor  clauses  gravitate  to- 
wards the  subjunctive,  though  expressing 
facts  regarded  as  independent  in  most  of  the 
examples  quoted  by  Arnold  (p.  189).  the 
relatives  can  be  reduced  to  demonstratives 
with  particles  of  condition,  concession,  pur- 
pose, consequence  or  cause,  or  otherwise  ex- 
plained. And  so  with  many  of  the  examples 
of  Roby  (vol.  2,  pp.  338,  340) ;  but  the  fol- 
lowing seem  to  be  most  easily  explicable 
when  referred  to  attraction  : — 

Non  enim  is  sum  qui  quicquid  videtur  tale 
dicam  esse  quale  videatur  (Cic.  Acad.  2,  7, 
Roby,  p.  341).  I  am  not  the  man  to  say  of 
anything  which  seems  that  it  is  what  it  seem~. 

Sic  perpessio  ceteroruu  facit  ut  ea  qu32 
acciderint  minora  quam  quanta  sint  exist- 
imata  videantur.  Thus  the  sufferings  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  make  what  has  happened 
seem  of  less  moment  than  we  have  supposed 
(Cicero  Tusc.  Disp.  3,  24,  Roby  id). 

Is  igitur  ut  natus  sit  dicitur  ab  Amulio 
exponi  jussus  esse.  So  when  he  was  born 
he  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  for  exposure 
by  Amulius  (Cicero  De  Rep.  2,  2,  Roby 
338). 

Earum  rerum  quibus  abundar^w?<J'  expos- 
tatio  et  earum  quibus  egeremus  invectio  certe 
nulla  esset  nisi,  etc.  There  would  have  been 
no  exportation   of  our  superfluities  and  no 
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importation  of  things  we  needed  had  not, 
etc.  (Cicero  De  Offic,  2,  3,  13,  Arnold,  p. 
189). 

The  same  attraction  is  occasionally  found 
in  Greek,  e.g.,  ^ou\oi>e8a  in  Demosthenes  pro 
Megalopolitanis,  ch.  5. 

Note. — Sometimes  when  a  cause  is  being 
stated  as  a  thought  influencing  some  one,  and 
as  the  reason  (according  to  himself)  of  his 
conduct,  there  is  a  confusion  similar  to  that 
found  in  similar  sentences  in  English.  Thus : 
Quum  exisset  de  castris  rediit  paulo  post 
quod  se  oblitum  nescio  quid  diceret.  After 
leaving  the  camp  he  soon  returned,  because, 
he  said,  he  had  forgotten  something  (Cicero 
De  Off.  I,  13,  Roby,  vol.  2,  p.  326).  Here  the 
"  forgetting  something"  is  an  assertion  made 
by  the  hostage  in  the  story  and  would  naturally 
seem  "  quod  (ut  dicebat)  oblitus  esset  "  ;  but 
just  as  in  English  we  say  carelessly  "  because 
he  said  he  had,"  etc.,  when  we  mean  "  be- 
cause, as  he  said,  he  had,"  etc.,  so  in  Latin 
the  verb  of  assertion  appears  in  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  occasionally,  and  the  verb  which 
should  be  in  the  subjunctive,  viz.,  the  verb 
which  expresses  the  matter  of  the  assertion 
is  shifted  into  the  infinitive.  So,  too,  at  etiam 
litteras  recitavit  quas  me  sibi  misisse  diceret 
(Cicero  2Dd,  Phil.  ch.  4),  practically  means 
*'  he  read  to  the  senate  certain  letters  on  the 
ground  that  (as  he  said)  I  had  sent  them  to 
him " ;  but  the  literal  translation  involves 
the  same  confusion  as  above,  "  he  even  read 
letters  because  he  said  ('  which  he  said ' — 
quite  literally,  but  the  relative  clause  con- 
tains the  reason  for  the  reading  of  them)  I 
had  sent  them. 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


ARITHMETIC  FOR  JUNIORS. 

W.  J.  Robertson,  MA.,  Mathematical 
Master,  C.  I.,  St.  Catharines. 

I.  A  newsboy  buys  144  newspapers  each 
day  at  10  cents  a  dozen.  He  sells  them  at 
I  cent  each.  At  the  end  of  6  days  he  has  8 
old  papers  on  hand.  How  much  money  has 
he  made  during  the  week? 


2.  A  book  agent  bought  90  books  at  $2 
each.  He  sold  them  at  $3.50  each.  His 
expenses  were  $10.  He  was  unable  to  col- 
lect for  three  books.  How  much  did  he  gain 
or  lose? 

3.  If  a  clerk  receives  $640  a  year,  and  his 
expenses  are  $500  a  year,  how  many  years 
will  it  take  him  to  pay  for  a  house  and  lot 
worth  $1120? 

4.  How  much  water  must  be  added  to  a 
gallon  of  milk  worth  4  cents  a  quart,  so  that 
it  may  be  sold  for  5  cents  a  quart,  and  give 
a  profit  of  one-half  of  cost? 

5.  A  ton  of  coal  is  worth  $6.50,  and  lasts 
on  an  average  21  days.  How  much  money 
will  be  required  to  buy  coal  from  15th  Oct. 
to  15th  May? 

6.  A  man  sold  two  houses  for  $1500  each  ; 
on  the  one  he  gained  \  of  the  cost  price  ;  on 
the  other  he  lost  \  of  the  cost  price.  How 
much  did  he  gain  or  lose  on  the  two  houses? 

7.  Three  men  hired  a  horse  for  a  journey 
from  A  to  B  and  back  again.  Half-way  from 
A  to  B  they  overtake  a  fourth  man  who 
agrees  to  pay  his  share  of  the  cost  for  the 
distance  he  rides.  He  rides  to  B  and  back 
half-way  to  A.  What  should  he  pay,  if  the 
whole  cost  of  horse  is  $5? 

8.  How  many  square  rods  are  there  in 
100  square  chains? 

9.  Find  the  cost  of  carpeting  a  room  12  ft. 
by  16  ft.  with  carpet  27  inches  wide  at  $1.35 
per  yard. 

10.  There  are  40  pupils  in  a  room  36  ft. 
long>  30  ft-  wide,  and  15  ft.  high.  How 
many  cubic  yards  of  air  are  there  for  each 
pupil? 


ADMISSION    TO     HIGH     SCHOOLS. 

Notes  on  Literature. 

AUTUMN    WOODS. 

Bryant,  Williatn  Cullen. — 1784-1878.  An 
American  poet.  He  was  a  great  traveller 
and  a  minute  observer  of  nature.  He  was 
chief  editor  of  the  Evening  Post  for  about 
fifty  years. 

**  Summer  tresses." — The  green  leaves  of 
summer. 
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"  Their  glory." — The  coloured  leaves  of 
autumn. 

"  Not  alone." — He  has  with  him  the  south- 
west wind  and  the  sunshine. 


THE   SKATER   AND   THE   WOLVES. 

"  Its  fetters." — The  ice. 

^'  Eeticou  titer." — Meeting. 

^^  yewelled  zone." — A  belt  studded  with 
iewels. 

"  Benighted." — Overtaken  by  night. 

^^  The  grim  original." — Death  itself — the 
original  of  the  "  picture  "'  just  mentioned. 

"  Denizens." — Inhabitants. 

'■'Hint  conveyed  by  the  dogs." — What  was 
the  "  hint "? 


THE   STAGE   COACH. 

Charles  Dickens.  — 1812-1870.  A  great 
English  novelist.  He  wrote. at  first  under 
the  name  of  "Boz."  Some  of  his  chief  works 
are: — "Pickwick,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  " Nicho- 
las Nickleby,"  "Martin  Chuzzlewit,""  David 
Copperfield."  He  wrote  of  ordinary  life  and 
always  with  some  good  purpose  in  view.  He 
visited  America  and  France,  giving  public 
readings. 

"  The  boot." — The  hind  part  of  the  coich. 

*^  He  was  all  p3.ce." — His  manner  was  so 
quick  that  it  made  everybody  else  move 
quickly  too. 

'^Salisbury." — A  town  a  little  over  eighty 
miles  south-east  of  London. 

"  Yokel." — A  bumpkin. 

"  Fantastic." — Whimsical. 

"  Tom  Pitich." — A  character  in  "  Martin 
Chuzzlewit." 


INCIDENT    AT    BRUGES. 

William  Wordsvjorth.  —  1770-1850.  A 
great  English  poet.  He  was  educated  at 
Cambridge  and  travelled  on  the  Continent. 
He  then  went  to  live  near  Lake  Windermere. 
He  was  a  great  friend  of  Coleridge.  His 
chief  work  was  the  "  Excursion."  His 
language  was  marked  by  great  simplicity. 
He  was  Laureate  during  the  last  seven  years 
of  his  life. 


Bruges. — A  town  in  West  Flanders  noted 
for  its  manufacturing  and  shipping.  Owing 
to  persecutions  it  began  to  decline  about  the 
year  1 600. 

^^  Prelude." — An  introductory  piece  of 
music. 

"  Measure."— Tht  style. 

"  Innocuous  fire." — The  rays  of  the  setting 
sun  glittering  on  "pinnacle  and  spire,"  but 
not  injuring  them. 

"' Iroti grate." — The  grate  before  the  win- 
dow where  she  was  singing. 

"  The  tnaiden  at  f/iy  side." — Wordsworth 
was  accompanied  by  his  sister  on  a  visit  to 
Belgium. 

'■'■  Leis  tribute"  etc. — On  account  of  th^ 
contrast  between  her  own  liberty  and  the 
imprisonment  of  the  nun. 


NUMBER  AND  ARITHMETIC— H. 

Take  five  blocks?  put  one  block  with 
five  blocks.  It  is,  perhaps,  useless  to 
make  separate  suggestions  about  the  teach- 
ing of  each  number  to  ten  inclusive,  still 
I  am  sure  that  every  primary  teacher  and 
supervisor  should  make  the  teaching  of 
each  of  these  numbers  a  very  careful  and 
prolonged  study.  Numbering  is  an  essen- 
tial thought-element ;  therefore,  the  learn- 
ing of  a  number  enhances  power  to  think, 
just  so  far  as  limiting  things  by  ones  is  con- 
cerned. The  facts  in  six  are:  1+5,  6-1, 
6-5,2+4,  6-2,  6-4  3  +  3,  2  3's,  6-^3- 
64-2,  ^  of  6,  j^  of  6  These  facts  or  judg- 
ments are  to  be  discovered  in  six.  Then,  by 
constant  repetition,  they  should  sink  into 
unconscious  or  automatic  action ;  that  is, 
when  a  particular  relation  of  numbers  is  to  be 
used  in  thinking,  no  mental  action  beyond 
a  slight  one  of  recollection  should  be  neces- 
sary. The  number  of  repetitions  needed  to 
sink  any  particular  fact  into  automatic 
action  depends  entirely  upon  the  result  of 
each  separate  act ;  and  each  result  is  de- 
termined by  the  stimulus  that  aroused  the 
act.  A  child,  who,  by  measuring,  dis- 
covers that  there  are  3  quarts  in  6  pints,  will 
thereby  leain  that  there  are  3  2's  in  6, 
and  that  3  2's   are  6,  with  very  few    repeti- 
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lions.  The  more  limitations  by  ones  of 
real,  practical  things  the  pupil  is  called 
upon  to  make,  the  less  the  numbsr  of  bare 
repetition;  of  words  will  be  necessary. 

The  reasons  why  figures  shonld  not  be 
taught  until  ten  is  taught  are  :— 

1.  Ideas  of  numbers,  limitations  by  ones 
grow  very  slowly  indeed.  In  proof  of  this 
it  has  been  shown  that  most  children  of  five 
or  six  years  of  age,  who  have  not  had  kinder- 
garten training,  do  not  know  more  than  3 
when  they  enter  school. 

2.  The  teiching  of  figures  instead  of 
numbers  is  the  fundamental  mistake  in  the 
teaching  of  arithmetic.  If  the  numbers  and 
the  relations  of  numbers  could  be  really 
taught,  using  figures  as  the  written  signs  of 
numbers,  four-fifths  of  the  time  now  spent  in 
teaching  arithmetic  could  be  spent  in  learn- 
ing natural  sciences,  and  other  important 
branches  while  the  science  of  numbers 
would  be  far  better  known  than  it  is  now. 

3.  Number  is  an  essential  element  in 
thought  power  and  the  degree  of  that  power, 
whether  weak  or  strong,  depends  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  comprehension  of  the  rela- 
tions of  one  to  ten  inclusive.  These  rela- 
tions measure  all  other  number  relations. 

4.  There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for 
teaching  number  rapidly  during  the  first  t*o 
years  of  school  life.  The  small  numbers  are 
the  numbers  in  practical  use  by  children, 
and  for  that    matter  by  grown  people. 

5.  The  essential  elements  of  thinking  in 
numbers,  are  idea;  of  numbers,  not  figures ;  we 
cannot  think  in  figures.  These  ideas,  as  has 
been  said,  grow  very  slowly  indeed.  Now, , 
with  the  fact  that  figure-teaching  is  the  great 
bane  01  all  arithmetical  teaching,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  attempt  to 
teach  ideas  of  numbers  and  two  distinct  lan- 
guages of  numbers  at  the  same  time  would 
result  in  a  comparative  failure?  And  in 
consideration  of  the  fatal  facility  with  which 
figures  may  be  taught,  is  it  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise that  children  should  take  figures  for 
numbers,  thus  defeating  every  purpose  of 
number  teaching  ? 

6.  Expression   is   a    means   of    evolving 


thought,  and  in  teaching  should  b;  used  for 
no  other  puri)ose.  After  ten  has  been 
taught,  by  using  the  oral  language,  the 
written  language  may  then  be  made  an  ex- 
cellent means  of  reviewing  the  work  done, 
and  of  assisting  in  further  evolution. 

For  these  and  similar  reasons  I  would 
not  use  figures  until  ten  has  been  taught. 
How  long  it  takes  to  teach  ten  I  cannot  yet 
tell.  I  have  yet  to  know  of  an  instance  of 
ten  being  thoroughly  taught  during  the  first 
school  year. 


NUMBER    AND    ARITHMETIC— HI. 

From  Ten  to  Twenty. — In  the  last  num- 
ber of  this  paper  I  gave  reasons  why  figures 
should  not  be  taught  in  the  lowest  grades, 
or  until  ten  has  been  taught,  so  as  to  arouse 
great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 


Teach  figures  precisely  as  you  teach 
words,  by  using  the  simple  law  of  associa- 
tion. Show  a  number  of  objects  and  write 
the  figure.  Write  the  figure  and  have  the 
pupils  show  that  number  of  objects.  Show 
a  number  of  objects  and  have  the  pupils 
write  the  figure.  This  may  be  done  with 
each  number  from  i  to  10  inclusive.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  have  the  class  at  the  black- 
board; each  pupil  having  a  marked-off  space 
two  feet  wide.  The  teacher  may  show  the 
objects  (of  different  kinds)  and  have  pupils 
indicate  the  numbers  they  see  by  writing  fig- 
ures. The  figures  .should  be  written  neatly 
in  columns-.  If  a  pupil  is  inclined  to  copy, 
give  him  a  column  to  write  by  himself. 


Th  e  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  from 
the  first  to  have  pupils  write  figures  and  signs 
very  distinctly,  and  arrange  their  work  neat- 
ly, and  never  do  one  bit  of  work  carelessly. 
It  takes  time  and  patience  to  train  pupils 
into  careful  habits,  but  the  training  pays  a 
tremendous  per  cent,  of  interest.  Special 
lessons  should  be  given  in  making  figures 
Have  pupils  practice  upon  the  blackboards, 
on  slates  and  paper.  This  may  be  the  order 
of  difficulty  in  making  figures:  1,4,  7,0, 
9.  6,  5,    ,  2,  8. 
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The  learning  and  making  of  figures  may 
be  made  the  beginning  of  a  great  variety  of 
written  work.  First,  all  the  signs  may  be 
taught.  We  will  suppose  that  the  class  is  at 
the  board  ;  the  teacher  stands  so  that  each 
pupil  can  see  her  and  the  objects  she 
handles. 

Teacher. — Please  write  what  you  see* 
The  teacher  shows  4  blocks  and  2  blocks, 
and  then  unites  them  in  one  group.  The 
pupils  write,  4  and  2  are  6.  The  teacher 
shows  3  blocks  and  3  blocks,  uniting  them 
after  showing  them  separately.  Pupils  write 
3  and  3  are  6. 

Teacher — I  know  of  a  shorter  way  of 
writing  and.  The  teacher  erases  and  and 
writes  +  in  its  place. 

Teacher — Now  read  it  (shows  4  blocks 
and  5  blocks).  Write  this — and  write  and 
in  the  new  way.  Pupils  write  4+5  are  9. 
In  the  same  way  are  may  be  erased  and  = 
introduced.  The  purpose  of  these  and  the 
following  exercises  should  not  be  mistaken  ; 
figures,  signs,  and  arithmetical  idioms  (sen- 
tences) are  to  be  associated  with  their  cor- 
responding ideas  and  thoughts  so  that  the 
written  languages  of  arithmetic  may  at  sight  j 
bring  the  right  thought  into  consciousness. 
That  this  is  not  generally  the  case,  any  teach- 
er may  ascertain  by  a  few  tests. 
(To  be  continued^ 


WATERLOO     COUNTY    TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  above 
Association,  held  in  Berlin  on  the  loth  and 
nth  September,  the  following  was  adopted  : 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  frequent 
change  of  teachers  is  caused  by  the  in- 
sufficient financialjremuneration,  and  is  detri- 
mental to  educational  interests  we  beg  leave 
to  make  the  following  suggestions  : — 

"  I.  That  all  candidates  presenting  them- 
S'jlves  for  the  Professional  Third  Class  Ex- 
amination be  required  to  pay  a  fee  of  twenty- 
five  dollars,  said  money  to  be  disposed  of  by 
the  Education  Department  in  the  interests  of 
education. 

"2.  That  the  Minister  of  Education  re- 
fund all  moneys  with  interest  at  six  per  cent. 
(6%)  paid  by  teachers  into  the  Superannua- 
tion Fund,  provided  they  have  withdrawn  or 
wish  to  withdraw  their  payments. 

"  3.  That  a  committee  be  appointed  annu- 
ally whose  duties  shall  be  to  investigate 
charges  preferred  against  any  teacher  who 
attempts  to  oust  a  fellow-teacher  by  any 
means  whatever,  and  should  such  preferred 
charges  in  the  judgment  of  the  investii^atirg 
committee  be  proven,  then  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  said  committee  to  report  to  the 
Association  the  offender  and  the  offence. 

"4.  That  a  teacher  on  resigning  his  posi- 
tion in  a  school  shall  immediately  notify  the 
aforesaid  committee  of  the  fact,  that  they 
may  be  in  a  position  to  assist  intending  ap- 
plicants as  to  the  probable  salary,  etc." 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Handy  Companion.  Cleveland  : 
Holcomb  &  Co. 

This  pocket  volume  of  250  pages  contains 
useful  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects. 
The  occasional  attempts  at  wit  are  nearly  all 
very  bad. 

Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By  G.  P. 
Quackenbos,  LL.D.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  1885. 

A  new  edition  of  an  old  and  valued  work. 


W^illiam  Blackwood  &  Sons,  London  and 
Edinburgh. 

Blackwood's  Educational  Series. 
Edited  by  Prof.  Meiklejohn.  —  Standard 
Readers,  Books  I. -VI.  ;  Historical  Read- 
ers, Books  I. -III.;  First  and  Second 
Picture  Primers  and  Infant  Picture  Reader ; 
Short  Stories  from  English  History  ;  His- 
tory of  England  for  Junior  Classes. 

It  is  needless  to  comment  at  length  on  the 
good  workmanship  displayed  in  the  books  of 
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this  series,  perhaps  with  the  exception  of  the 
Primers,  in  which  the  little  pictures  might 
be  unfavourably  criticized,  although  the  type 
is  good.  Great  care  seems  to  have  been  ex- 
ercised in  selecting  the  material  for  the 
Readers,  among  which  the  Third  Historical 
Reader  deserves  special  mention,  the  con- 
cluding chapters  being  models  in  their  way. 


Our  Colonies  and  India:  How  We  Got 
Them,  and  Why  We  Keep  Them.  Lon- 
don :  Cassell  &  Co. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  speak  in  favourable 
terms  of  this  admirable  hand-book  and  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  real  value  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  found  in  its  pages. 


Religion  in  History  and  in  the  Life 
OF  To-day.  By  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D., 
Principal  of  Airedale  Colles^e,  Bradford. 
London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

A  Series   of  Six   Lectures   or   Addresses 
originally   delivered  to    the  workingmen  of 


Bradford  form  the  present  volume.  The  aim 
of  the  author  in  preparing  them  was  to  reach 
a  certain  number  of  the  industrial  class  not 
often  found  in  church.  Readers  will  find  in 
these  lectures  a  thoughtful  and  scholarly 
presentation  of  certain  truths  too  often  out 
of  sight  and  out  of  mind  both  with  pupil  and 
teacher.  

Moral  Lessons  for  Girls.  I.  On  Tak- 
ing Care.  "  The  Steam  Press,"  Lewesham, 
S.  E.,  London. 

This  excellent  moral  essay  is  written  in  a 
clear,  simple,  yet  interesting  manner.  It  is 
intended  to  impress  upon  young  girls  the 
great  duty  of  "  taking  care." 

Hints  on  Method  in  Elementary 
.Schools  (".Steam  Press")  is  well  named. 
The  Hints  are  given  by  the  Principal  of  a 
Training  College,  and  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  teachers,  both  of  elementary  and 
advanced  classes. 


NOTES. 


Peter  S.  Campbell,  M.A.,  first-class 
honours  in  Classics,  University  of  Toronto, 
has  been  appointed  Principal  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Collegiate  Institu'e,  vice  Mr.  Dickson, 
now  Principjl  of  Upper  Canada  College. 
We  wish  Mr.  Campbell  great  success  in  his 
new  position. 


Wm.  H.  Huston,  M.A.,  first-class  hon- 
ours in  English,  etc  ,  and  winner  of  the 
Gilchrist  Scholarship,  though  he  did  not  en- 
joy the  benefit  thereof  by  misunderstandjng 
as  to  age,  has  been  appointed  to  the  position 
of  English  Master  in  the  Toronto  Collegiate 
Institute.  Mr.  Huston's  scholarship  and 
experience  well  fit  him  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  his  position  with  acceptance.  We  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  appointment. 


The    readers    of    The    Educational 
Monthly  are  now  being  favoured  with  a 


series  of  articles  on  "The  Education  of 
Teachers,"  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Mal- 
colm McVicar,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in 
the  Baptist  College,  Toronto.  Dr.  McVicar 
is  eminently  qualified  to  write  on  this  im- 
portant subject ;  he  can  speak  to  us  with 
authority,  as  his  observations  are  founded  on 
experience  gained  in  a  life-long  devotion  to 
the  work  of  a  teacher,  who  received  his 
early  training  in  Canada,  and  who  has  or- 
ganized and  conducted  more  than  one  Nor- 
mal School  in  the  United  States  with  marked 
success  and  ability.  The  first  article  of  the 
series  appeared  last  month,  the  next  will 
appear  in  November. 


The  British  Association. — Sir  Lyon 
Playfair,  the  new  president  of  the  British 
Association,  which  opened  its  meetings  at 
Aberdeen  on  Wednesday,  delivered  his  in- 
augural  address  on  Wednesday  night.     The 
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subject  of  the  address  was  the  relations  of 
science  and  the  State,  which,  he  held,  should 
be  more  intimate,  because  the  advance  of 
science  was  needful  to  the  public  weal.  He 
pointed  to  the  great  importance  attributed  to 
the  advancement  of  scientific  education  by  the 
Governments  of  France,  of  Germany,  and 
especially  of  the  United  States,  and  stated 
that  we  were  inferior  even  to  smaller  countries 
—Greece,  Portugal,  Egypt,  Japan— in  the 
absence  of  organized  State  education.  Scien- 
tific instruction  in  our  middle-class  schools 
was  either  insufficiently  attended  to  ■  or 
entirely  ignored  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  obstin- 
ate tradition  of  classical  education,  the  needs 
of  modern  life  would  force  schoo's  to  adapt 
themselves  to  a  scientific  age.  The  change 
did  not  involve  a  contest  as  to  whether  science 
or  classics  should  prevail,  for  both,  he  main- 
tained, were  indispensable  to  true  education. 
The  commercial  enterprise  and  intelligence 
of  Germans,  Swiss,  Dutch,  and  Greeks  were 
already  pushing  aside  English  incapacity  and, 
whole    branches     of    manufacturers    which 


depend  upon  scientific  knowledge  were  pass- 
ing away  from  the  country  where  they  origin- 
ated. Great  Britain  must  follow  the  example 
of  other  European  nations,  and  found  schools 
for  scientific  and  technical  education.  Re- 
ferring to  science  in  the  Universities,  Sir 
Lyon  Playfair  advocated  larger  grants  from 
the  State.  On  the  relation  of  science  to 
industry,  he  dwelt  upon  the  immense  aid 
which  intellect  had  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  every  branch  of  industry.  The 
econorfty  of  time  and  labour  produced  by 
the  application  of  scientific  discoveries  was, 
he  said,  beyond  all  measurement.  In  fine, 
he  stated  that  the  English  Government  alone 
failed  to  grasp  the  fact  that  the  competition 
of  the  world  has  become  a  competition  of 
intellect.  Without  science  no  amount  of 
learning  would  enable  us  to  keep  ahead,  or 
even  on  a  level,  with  foreign  nations  as 
regards  knowledge  and  its  applicaiions  to 
the  utilities  of  life.  At  the  close  of  the  meet- 
ing. Sir  Lyon  Playfair  announced  that  the 
membership  had  reached  a  total  of  2,031. 


BUSINESS. 


If  you  know  your  subscription  to  have  ex- 
pired, renew  it  at  once.  $1  per  annum  is 
the  subscription  price,  and  there  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Canada  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  sum  for  a  good  educational  paper. 

Notify  The  Monthly  at  once  of  change 
of  post-office,  always  giving  the  name  of  old 
cfifice  as  well  as  the  new. 

The  Monthly  will  not  be  discontinued 
to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  Bills  will  be  rendered  from  time 
to  time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same 
will  be  expected. 

Subscribers    wishing    to    introduce    The 


Monthly  to  their  friends  can  have  speci- 
ihen  copies  sent  free  from  this  office  to  any 
address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  examination 
papers  of  this  year  in  the  July-August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  numbers  of  the  Maga- 
zine ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  answers  are 
given,  and  for  several  papers  solutions  have 
been  furnished  to  all  the  questions.  We 
hope  subscribers  and  others  will  show  in  a 
practical  way  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  editors  of 
the  different  departments  of  The  Monthly. 
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UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE. 
PRESIDENT  Wilson's  address. 

specially  revised  for  The  Monthly. 


IN  renewing  the  busy  life  of  the 
college  after  the  rest  of  a  welcome 
long-vacation  holiday,  there  is  gener- 
ally some  new  phase  of  our  work 
which  invites  attention.  At  times  we 
are  called  upon  to  define  the  bearing 
of  modifications  suggested  by  experi- 
ence ;  oftener  it  becomes  necessary 
to  scrutinize  the  worth  of  novel 
theories,  advocated  too  frequently 
from  a  mere  hankering  for  change. 
But,  happily,  now,  the  anniversary  of 
this  college  once  more  brings  with  it 
elements  of  encouragement  for  its 
friends.  The  matriculations  of  the 
University  are  every  year  assuming 
greater  importance,  alike  as  tests  and 
as  a  standard  of  efficiency  for  the 
Collegiate  Institutes  and  High  Schools 
of  the  Province  ;  and  to  one  who,  like 
myself,  can  look  back  to  a  time  when 
it  was  found  difficult  to  procure  a 
satisfactory  matriculation  scheme 
which  would  bring  the  college  within 
reach  of  the  High  Schools  as  then 
constituted,  the  contrast  which  recent 
examinations  demonstrate  is  a  gratify- 
ing evidence  of  the  progress  achieved 


in  the  interval.  Two  hundred  and 
thirty-four  candidates,  not  only  from 
the  Collegiate  Institutes  and  High 
Schools  of  the  Province,  but  from 
schools  and  colleges  beyond  its 
limits,  entered  as  competitors  in  the 
recent  university  examinations,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  eighty-three, 
representing  sixty-four  educational  in- 
stitutions, were  successful.  With 
some  this  is  the  closing  act  of  their 
school  career  ;  but  the  larger  number 
are  to-day  admitted,  as  undergraduates, 
to  pursue  their  studies  in  this  college 
and  proceed  to  a  degree.  We  wel- 
come them  as  an  assured  evidence  of 
the  training  now  available  in  so  many 
well-equipped  schools  ;  and  as  they 
replace  those  who  now  go  forth  from 
this  college  to  enter  on  the  business 
of  life,  we  look  to  them  to  fill  the 
ranks  of  our  honor  men  ;  to  reflect 
credit  on  their  Alma  Mater,  and  in 
due  time  to  bear  a  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Canada.  The  history  of  this 
college  has,  from  the  first,  been  one 
of  progress  ;  progress  not  merely  as 
indicated    by  ever-growing    numbers^ 
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but  by  more  important  advances,  as 
experience  has  guided  us,  in  enlarging 
the  requirements  demanded  ahke  from 
professors  and  students.  The  Cana- 
dian Legislature  aiming,  in  the  Uni- 
versity Act  of  1853,  at  restoring  to  the 
people  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  State 
endowment,  and  removing  as  far  as 
possible  all  hindrance  to  united  action 
in  the  promotion  of  one  system  of 
higher  education  throughout  Upper 
Canada,  separated  the  university  func- 
tions assigned  by  royal  charter  to 
King's  College  from  those  pertaining 
to  its  teaching  faculties,  and  con- 
stituted the  two  corporations  which 
have  ever  since  carried  on  their 
joint  work.  The  diverse  functions  of 
the  degree-conferring  Senate  and  of 
the  College  to  which  alone  all 
teaching  was  assigned,  though  mani- 
fest enough  to  those  engaged  in  the 
work,  has  been  a  puzzle  to  outsiders 
ever  since.  Even  Attorney-Generals 
and  Ministers  of  Education  have  not 
always  mastered  the  distinction  ;  and 
so  have  made  confused  work  of  it, 
alike  in  Orders-in-Council  and  in 
commissions  to  professors.  And,  un- 
happily, while  this  divorce  of  univer- 
sity and  college  has  thus  perplexed 
high  functionaries,  it  has  failed  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  aimed  at  in 
uniting  Provincial  and  denominational 
colleges  under  one  university.  To 
ourselves  it  has  proved  an  impedi- 
ment in  various  respects;  but  especially 
from  its  ever  increasing  tendency  to 
beget  a  process  of  examination  based 
on  mere  text  books,  and  not  on 
actual  teaching  and  college  work. 
The  mischievous  results  of  such  a 
system,  when  carried  out  to  its  ex- 
treme, are  now  fully  recognized  in  the 
working  of  London  University.  The 
organization  of  Owens  College,  along 
with  other  provincial  colleges,  into  a 
new  northern  university  for  England, 
is  one  grand  protest  against  the 
system  ;  and  now  the  cry  gains 
strength  in  London  itself  for  replacing 


its  mere  senatus  and  examining  boards 
by  a  teaching  university. 

A  system  of  paper  examinations, 
wholly  independent  of  the  instruc  ion 
given  to  the  students,  affects  some 
departments  much  more  than  others  ; 
but  every  experienced  teacher  knows 
the  mischievous  tendency  to  substi- 
tute cram  for  genuine  study,  when 
the  student  has  to  look  forward 
to  the  chance  questions  of  a  stranger, 
instead  of  an  examination  by  experi- 
enced teachers  on  the  work  of  the 
year.  This  evil  will  now,  I  trust,  be 
removed  by  arrangements  which  come 
into  immediate  force,  whereby  the 
examinations  of  the  second  and  third 
years  are  transferred  from  the  univer- 
sity to  the  colleges.  But  in  bringing 
about  this  desirable  change,  the 
necessity  for  which  has  been  long  felt, 
it  has  been  necessary  to  withdraw  the 
scholarships  for  those  years,  in  so  far 
as  they  are  provided  out  of  university 
funds  ;  and  the  college  must  now  look 
to  the  liberality  of  its  friends  to  re- 
place them.  In  an  appeal  that  I 
made  during  the  past  year  for  aid  to 
enable  us  adequately  to  equip  the  de- 
partment of  physics  with  apparatus 
indispensable  for  efficiently  teaching 
electricity,  which  has  now  come  to 
occupy  so  important  a  place  in  prac- 
tical science,  I  have  met  with  a  hearty 
and  gratifying  response.  I  confidently 
rely  on  the  same  liberality  to  replace 
the  scholarships  now  withdrawn  from 
the  college  ;  and,  after  the  example 
of  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  his  gift  of  the 
Welsh  bursaries,  "  for  the  love,  favour, 
and  affection  which  he  bore  to  his 
own  University  of  Edinburgh,"  to 
"  furnish  the  timely  aid  from  whence 
may  spring  a  little  trace  of  help  to 
the  young  heroic  soul  struggling  for 
what  is  highest."  (Cheers.)  Already 
I  have  the  assurance  of  aid  from 
more  than  one  generous  benefactor ; 
which,  with  other  gifts  and  appropria- 
tions at  the  disposal  of  the  College 
Council,  will,    I  hope,    enable  us  to 
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make  satisfactory  provision  during 
the  present  year  for  meeting  this  re- 
quirement. 

Another  step  to  which  I  have  now 
to  refer  is  the  revisal  of  our  courses 
of  study.  Thirty-two  years  have 
elapsed  since  University  College 
entered  on  its  work  as  the  highest  edu- 
cational institution  of  this  Province. 
At  that  period,  as  already  indicated, 
we  were  necessarily  dependent  on  the 
capacity  of  the  High  Schools  to  train 
their  students  for  matriculation  ;  but 
a  careful  review  of  the  successive  re- 
visions of  our  courses  of  study  will 
show  how  promptly  we  have  followed 
up  each  step  achieved  by  the  scliools 
to  elevate  the  standard  of  the  college 
in  every  requirement  for  honors  and 
degrees.  A  comparison  of  the  sub- 
jects prescribed  for  the  entrance  ex- 
aminations and  the  three  years' 
undergraduate  course,  to  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
King's  College,  the  candidates  for  a 
degree  were  limited  at  the  outset, 
with  those  of  the  four  years'  course 
now  required  for  proceeding  to  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  will  show 
with  what  systematic  care  the  college 
faculty,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Senate  of  the  University,  have  aimed 
at  maintaining  a  high  standard,  and 
making  the  degree  in  Arts  a  guarantee 
of  sound  scholarship.  Mr.  Langton, 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge — to 
whose  services  as  vice-chancellor  of 
this  University  during  a  most  critical 
period  of  its  history,  not  only  the 
graduates,  but  every  friend  of  higher 
education  in  Canada,  are  largely 
indebted — when  giving  his  evidence 
before  the  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
ture at  Quebec,  in  i860,  remarked  : — 
"  The  course  of  study  in  the  college 
itself  must  be  made  to  harmonize  with 
the  education  which  can  be  obtained 
out  of  doors.  If  the  college  com- 
mences at  too  high  a  standard  for  the 
schools,  the  great  bulk  of  the  youth 
must  be  debarred  from  entering  it  at 


all ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  the 
examination  for  matriculants,  but,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  the  earlier 
years  of  the  college  course  itself,  will 
become  a  mere  paper  scheme  which 
is  not  acted  upon  in  practice.  The 
real  standard  for  entering  the  Uni- 
versity, whatever  it  may  be  in  theory, 
must  be  based  upon  the  standard  of 
the  schools  of  a  country."  Experience 
has  abundantly  confirmed  this  seeming 
paradox  ;  and  hence  the  need  for  a 
frequent  re-adjustment  of  our  standard, 
not  only  at  entrance,  but  throughout 
the  requirements  of  all  the  years,  so 
soon  as  the  High  Schools  of  the  Pro- 
vince were  able  to  send  up  matricu- 
lants adequately  prepared  for  the 
work.  This  re-adjustment  has  ac- 
cordingly been  repeatedly  arrived  at ; 
as  will  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  college  calenders  of  successive 
periods,  in  1854,  in  1859,  in  1869,  in 
1877,  and  once  more  in  1885.  With 
this  year,  accordingly,  another  cycle 
is  completed  ;  and  we  anew  mark 
a  fresh  step  in  advance  by  one  of 
those  comprehensive  revisions  of  the 
scheme  of  collegiate  study  which — 
like  some  of  those  of  earlier  years — 
will  largely  affect  the  character  of 
Canadian  education.  The  influence 
of  such  revisions  on  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  Province,  alike  in  the 
Public  and  the  High  Schools,  is  im- 
mediate and  beneficial.  (Cheers.) 
Nor  are  the  effects  limited  to  them. 
For  I  may,  without,  I  trust,  any  charge 
of  invidious  comparisons,  recall  the 
fact  that  not  only  in  Ontario,  but  in 
the  Maritime  Provinces,  in  Quebec, 
and  more  recently  in  the  young 
Province  of  Manitoba,  the  revised 
schemes  of  study  for  this  college  have 
supplied  models  for  the  highest  edu- 
cational institutions  of  the  Dominion. 
To  our  own  earlier  graduates  a 
comparison  of  our  present  curriculum 
with  that  of  their  undergraduate 
course  will  reveal  many  evidences  of 
progress  ;    and    will    have   a   special 
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interest  for  some  who  won  academic 
honors  in  the  early  years  of  this 
college,  and  are  now  regarding  with 
quickened  sympathies  the  scene  of 
their  own  youthful  aspirations,  under 
the  happiest  of  all  stimulants,  as  a 
younger  generation  steps  into  their 
place.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  hap- 
piest experiences  of  a  long  life,  as  the 
years  hasten  to  its  close,  to  welcome 
the  sons  of  former  pupils  following 
their  steps  in  these  same  halls,  where 
once  the  father  owned  the  stimulus  of 
like  aspirations  : 

An  eager  novice  robed  in  fluttering  gown. 

But,  in  referring  to  the  successive 
advances  in  the  requirements  from 
our  students,  I  am  reminded  that  the 
very  censors  of  the  standard  to  which 
we  were  necessarily  limited  at  the 
outset  by  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  the  Province  were  those  who  ad- 
vanced against  us  the  further  charge 
of  monopolizing  an  endowment  far 
beyond  the  requirements  of  this 
college.  The  disparagement  of  our 
standard  of  matriculation  was  a  mere 
adjunct  of  the  cry  for  division  of  the 
funds  among  denominational  colleges. 
Happily,  with  a  growing  appreciation 
of  the  true  requirements  for  such  an 
institution,  it  is  now  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  that  what  was  then  fancied 
to  be  a  revenue  ample  for  any  number 
of  colleges,  is,  in  reality,  inadequate 
for  the  full  equipment  of  one,  if  it  is 
to  hold  its  place  in  fitting  equality 
with  the  great  schools  of  learning, 
either  in  the  Old  World  or  the  New. 
Now,  accordingly,  the  movement  takes 
a  more  healthful  direction,  in  the 
effort  at  formulating  a  scheme  of 
united  action,  whe?reby,  under  some 
system  of  confederation  among  all 
colleges.  Provincial  and  denomina- 
tional, it  may  be  found  possible  to 
utilize  the  national  endowments  still 
more  effectually  ;  and,  without  inter- 
fering with  voluntary  efforts,  or  with 
the*denominational  restrictions  which 


commend  themselves  to  the  favour  of 
some,  to  embrace  all  in  hearty  co- 
operation for  the  common  aim  of 
higher  education. 

In  the  protracted  conferences 
of  the  representatives  of  various 
colleges,  carried  on  for  the  past  two 
years  under  the  authority  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  I  have  borne 
a  part ;  and  if  any  charge  can  be 
brought  against  me  in  reference  to 
the  course  I  have  pursued,  I  think  it 
must  be  that — as  the  representative  of 
this  college — I  have  been  ready  to 
make  only  too  large  concessions  in 
the  effort  to  accomplish  so  desirable 
a  result.  A  basis  of  agreement  was 
finally  arrived  at,  and  is  now  familiar 
to  all.  It  was  confessedly  a  com- 
promise, as  was  inevitable  where  no 
statesman  was  prepared  to  undertake 
the  framing  of  a  wise  and  comprehen- 
sive scheme;  and,  like  all  compromises, 
it  has  not  entirely  satisfied  any  one. 
It  certainly  does  not  commend  itself 
to  my  unqualified  approval.  Some  of 
the  questionable  results  of  the  division 
into  two  distinct  corporations  of  the  Uni- 
versity organized  under  the  Royal  Char- 
ter of  1827  have  already  been  referred 
to;  but  a  further  bisection  is  now  de- 
manded, the  full  significance  of  which 
is,  I  fear,  even  less  definitely  com- 
prehended than  that  of  1853.  The 
proposal  to  break  up  the  small  staff 
of  this  college  into  two  bodies,  as  a 
college  faculty  and  a  university  pro- 
fessoriate— classified  on  no  logical 
system,  but  confessedly  arranged  on 
a  basis  suggested  by  the  still  more 
inadequate  equipment  of  certain  con- 
federating colleges — seems  to  me  a 
scheme  which,  whether  expedient  or 
not,  can  commend  itself  to  no  im- 
partial mind  as  comprehensive  or 
statesmanlike.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is 
left  open  to  revision  under  the  dictates 
of  experience  ;  and  the  compromise, 
as  agreed  to,  is  carried  out  as  a  whole 
in  good  faith,  I  am  prepared  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial  and  to  co-operate  in  the 
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effort  to  make  it  successful.  I  can 
scarcely  doubt  that,  if  the  heads  of 
the  various  colleges  once  met  together, 
ignoring  all  denominational  issues, 
with  which,  as  a  common  board,  they 
could  have  no  reason  for  interfering  — 
and  looking  solely  to  the  mainten- 
ance of  an  adequate  system  of  instruc- 
tion— most,  if  not  all,  of  their  appre- 
hended difficulties  would  vanish. 
But  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  mean- 
while, that  the  large  concessions 
offered  on  our  part  were  only  justifi- 
able on  the  assumption  that  all  the 
colleges  represented  at  the  conference 
united  in  the  compromise.  So  long 
as  this  was  understood,  the  only 
action  on  my  part  has  been  unre- 
servedly to  commend  it  for  accept- 
ance, alike  to  the  College  Council 
and  to  the  Senate  of  the  University. 
But  when  one  after  another  of  the 
contracting  parties  ignores  the  con- 
ditions agreed  to  after  repeated  con- 
ferences ;  and,  without  concerted 
action,  asks  for  diverse  and  even 
conflicting  modifications,  I  fail  to  see 
why  the  representatives  of  University 
College  are  alone  to  be  bound  by 
conditions  which  others  modify  at 
their  will.  Some  of  the  new  demands 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  I  should  be 
recreant  to  the  trust  confided  in  me 
as  representative  of  this  college  if  I 
did  not  give  timely  warning  of  the 
danger  to  which  not  only  the  Pro- 
vincial College,  but  our  whole  system 
of  national  education  is  exposed  by 
a  proposal  to  trammel  the  free  action 
of  the  University,  and  to  organize 
within  its  Senate  a  sectional  minority, 
necessarily  denominational  in  char- 
acter, with  a  power  of  veto  upon  the 
action  of  a  large  majority. 

Throughout  my  long  connection 
with  this  college,  I  have  consistently 
advocated  its  claims  as  an  unsectanan 
national  institution,  in  harmony  with 
our  whole  Provincial  system  of  edu- 
cation. I  have  seen  a  generation 
grow  up  to  maturity  ;  and  not  a  few 


of  my  old  pupils  advanced  to  places 
of  honourable  trust  and  distinction  in 
the  legislature,  in  the  churches,  on 
the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  in  the 
colleges  and  schools  of  this  and  other 
lands,  as  well  as  in  other  influential 
positions.  A  new  generation  is  step- 
ping into  their  place ;  and  fathers 
who  know  from  personal  experience 
the  character  of  the  training,  the  cul- 
ture and  the  moral  discipline  which 
this  college  offered  to  themselves, 
give  the  strongest  practical  evidence 
of  their  approval  by  enrolling  their 
sons  to  follow  in  their  steps.  No- 
thing in  all  the  experience  of  a  life- 
time has  tended  to  shake  my  faith  in 
the  superiority  of  a  national,  as  com- 
pared with  any  denominational 
system  ;  and  above  all,  in  a  country 
where  divisions  have  so  multiplied 
among  professing  Christians  that 
denominationalism  applied  to  edu- 
cation means,  not  a  system,  but  a 
multiplication  of  organizations  alike 
costly,  conflicting  and  inadequate  for 
the  objects  aimed  at.  For  such  is 
the  ever  -  widening  range  of  the 
sciences  ;  and  the  growing  compre- 
hension of  philology  in  its  many-sided 
relations  to  ancient  and  modern,  to 
cultured  and  to  barbarous  languages, 
that  all  the  appliances  of  the  best 
equipped  universities  fall  short  of  the 
demands  of  the  age.  The  system  of 
national  education  which  this  college 
represents  has  proved  no  failure  in 
Canada.  We  have  gone  on  in  health- 
ful progress,  in  growing  numbers,  in 
increasing  requirements,  in  thorough- 
ness and  efficiency,  through  all  the 
years  since  the  Canadian  Legislature 
emancipated  this  college  from  the 
mischievous  constraints  of  a  narrow 
denominational  control ;  and,  so  long 
as  1  am  privileged  to  bear  any  part 
in  it,  I  shall  watch  with  jealousy 
every  modification  which  threatens  to 
rob  it  in  any  degree  of  its  national, 
unseclarian  character. 

Its     influence     on     the     denomi- 
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national  colleges  of  the  Province 
has  been  confessedly  beneficial,  even 
when  they  were  offering  to  it  most 
persistent  opposition.  The  distin- 
guished scholar,  Sir  Edmund  Head, 
to  whose  intelligent  sympathy  and  aid, 
while  Governor-General  of  C:inada, 
we  were  largely  indebted  during 
some  of  the  most  critical  years  in 
the  history  of  this  institution,  not 
inaptly  designated  it  "  the  College 
Militant !  "  It  has  successfully  with- 
stood assaults  in  which  rivals  who 
agreed  in  little  else  conjoined  to  dis- 
parage and  despoil  it.  I  observe 
that  the  learned  Chancellor  of  Victoria 
University  in  his  address  at  its  last 
Convocation,  when  commenting  on 
religious  teaching  and  influences  as 
requisilies  assumed  to  be  incompatible 
with  a  purely  national  system,  re- 
marked in  all  friendly  apology  for 
us  : — "  I  do  not  think  the  senate  or 
the  executive  officers  of  the  Provincial 
University  can  be  justly  blamed  for 
the  secular  character  of  that  institu- 
tion. They  have  done  what  they 
could  consistently  with  the  constitu- 
tion imposed  on  them  by  the  Legis- 
lature." I  give  my  friend  Dr.  Nelles 
all  credit  for  the  good  feeling  which 
animated  him ;  but  I  must  disclaim, 
on  behalf  of  this  institution,  any 
such  apologetic  tone.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  claim  to  have  achieved  what 
in  older  countries  they  are  still  only 
striving  for ;  and  so  to  be  no  less  in 
ftarmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  age 
than  with  the  aspirations  of  our 
Canadian  people.  While  this  college 
is,  in  the  thoroughest  sense  of  the 
term,  a  secular  college,  and  is  free  to 
every  Canadian,  alike  as  a  student  or 
a  professor,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  creed,  we  do  not  stand  aloof  from 
the  churches  ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
are  organized  on  a  system  in  which 
some  of  the  largest  and  most  influen- 
tial bodies  of  Christians  find  they  can 
heartily     co  -  operate.       Experience, 


indeed,  so  far  from  tending  in  any 
degree  to  alienate  them,  has  enabled 
us  to  invite  them  to  a  closer  union 
and  more  active  co-operation,  without 
trenching  on  the  essentially  secular 
basis  of  a  national  university.  What- 
ever some  Canadians  may  think  of  it, 
the  system  commands  the  admiration 
of  strangers,  well  qualified  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment.  We  were  visited 
last  year  by  the  British  Association, 
including  among  its  members  some  of 
the  foremost  representatives  of  modern 
science.  Among  these  was  Professor 
Boyd  Dawkins,  a  distinguished  gradu- 
ate of  Oxford,  and  now  professor  of 
geology  in  Owens  College.  To  him 
our  whole  system  ot  education  was  a 
subject  of  interest.  Referring  to  it 
in  an  address  which  he  delivered 
after  his  return  to  England,  he  speaks 
of  Toronto  as  the  centre  of  Canadian 
energy  and  enterprise,  and  then  adds  : 
"  The  result  of  all  this  is  now  shown 
in  the  magnificent  university  which 
exists  there ;  a  university  which  is 
open  to  all,  and  free  from  all  religious 
or  sectarian  prejudice.  It  is  a  dis- 
tinctly secular  institution  ;  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  it  is  the  very  first  secular 
teaching  university  which  has  been 
established  in  this  world  ;  being  in 
this  respect  the  predecessor  of  Owens 
College  and  the  Victoria  University 
of  England.  And  in  that  of  Toronto 
is  another  thing  which  is  well  worthy 
of  our  attention  in  England,  namely, 
that  the  various  religious  sects  have 
each  their  own  place :  There  is  a 
college  called  by  the  name  of  John 
Knox  ;  another  bearing  that  of 
WyclifTe  ;  a  college  for  members  of 
the  Baptist  persuasion  ;  and  St. 
Michael's  College,  which  represents 
the  Roman  Catholic  element;  "and 
he  adds,  in  unqualified  commenda- 
tion :  "  I  mention  all  these  things  to 
show  you  that  Toronto  is  a  very 
advanced  place." 

With  our  system  thus  commanding 
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the  unqualified  commendation  of 
distinguished  educationists,  I  may 
well  repudiate  any  line  of  apologetic 
defence  for  the  secular  character  of 
this  college,  as  though  it  were  a  mere 
effort  to  make  the  most  of  a  defective 
scheme  forced  on  us  by  political  and 
party  influence.  Nor  should  we  for- 
get that  we  are  not  legislating  for 
ourselves  alone.  Our  public  schools 
have  already  furnished  a  model  for 
those  of  Manitoba  and  British  Col- 
umbia, and  on  the  course  now  pur- 
sued by  Ontario  largely  depends 
whether  the  resources  of  the  great 
North-West,  out  of  which  the  Prairie 
States  of  the  future  are  to  be  fashioned, 
shall  be  devoted  to  the  organization 
of  national  universities  on  an  ade- 
quate scale,  or  frittered  away  on  a 
multitude  of  petty  sectarian  colleges 
such  as,  in  the  neighbouring  States, 
have  brought  academic  degrees  into 
contempt.  I  believe  the  system  on 
which  this  college  is  established  to 
be  in  harmony  with  some  of  the  most 
promising  aspects  of  modern  times, 
and  there  are  few  things  that  we,  as 
Canadians,  have  had  more  reason  to 
deplore  than  the  diversion  of  endow- 
ments set  apart  by  the  wise  foresight 
of  the  fathers  of  Upper  Canada  for 
a  national  university  to  establish  a 
mere  denominational  college  under 
ecclesiastical  control.  While  that 
lasted  it  not  only  justified  but  com- 
pelled the  organization  of  rival  denom- 
inational colleges ;  divided  the  en- 
ergies of  our  young  Province  in  a 
department  where  united  action  was 
essential  to  success ;  and  established 
precedents  which  have  thus  far  misled 
the  founders  of  new  Provinces  in  the 
North-West,  and  prevented  them 
benefiting  by  the  wise  prescience  of 
those  loyal  pioneers  who,  in  the 
infancy  of  Western  Canada,  amid  all 
their  privations,  dedicated  a  portion 
of  its  land  as  an  endowment  for  the 
education  of  future  generations.  By 
such    sagacious    foresight    they   laid 


the  surest  foundations  on  which  their 
successors  could  build  up  a  free,  self- 
governed  State  ;  and  as  they  designed 
it  as  a  heritage  for  all,  I  am  prepared 
to  welcome  with  heartiest  cordiality 
any  modification  of  our  present 
scheme  which,  while  it  preserves 
intact  the  thoroughly  national  and 
unsectarian  basis  of  this  University, 
removes  any  hindrance  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  its  highest  advantages  by 
every  member  of  the  State. 

No  graver  responsibility  devolves 
on  the  council  of  this  college  than  the 
maintenance  of  its  secular  character 
unimpaired.  It  is  in  this  respect,  at 
least,  in  full  accordance  with  the  aims 
of  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  far- 
sighted  educationists  both  of  the  Old 
and  the  New  World.  In  truth,  as  I 
have  already  affirmed,  the  whole 
tendency  of  tlie  age  is  towards  the 
secularization  of  the  universities  ;  not 
in  any  spirit  of  antagonism  to  religion, 
but  as  an  indispensable  step  towards 
true  progress.  It  was  meet  that 
theologians  should  have  the  organiz- 
ation and  control  of  education  in 
earlier  centuries  ;  for  they  alone  were 
interested  in  it.  Secular  learning 
had  then  a  scarcely  recognizable 
place  in  the  most  liberal  scholastic 
scheme ;  and  letters,  jurisprudence, 
medicine  and  whatever  of  science 
then  existed,  pertained  almost  as 
exclusively  to  the  clergy  as  the  admin- 
istration of  the  rites  and  sacraments 
of  the  Church.  But  all  that  is  a  thing 
of  the  past,  and  if  the  history  of 
intellectual  progress  after  the  revival 
of  learning  proves — as  I  believe  is 
indisputable — that  the  progress  of 
scientific  truth  has  been  hindered  by 
theological  constraint,  and  some  of 
the  grandest  revelations  of  science 
have  not  only  been  received  with 
suspicion,  but  have  been  denounced 
as  in  conflict  with  religion;  how  much 
more  needful  is  it  that  the  spirit  of 
speculative  enquiry  should  have  free 
play  in  an   age   when  the  bounds  of 
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knowledge  have  so  vastly  extended  ?  i 
The  theologian  no  longer  pretends  to  ! 
a  mastery  of  all   secular  knowledge. 
On    the    contrary,    he    finds    ample  ; 
scope  for  his  intellectual  powers  with-  | 
in  the    widening   range    of  his    own  i 
legitimate    province,  and    is  learning  j 
to  welcome  the  confirmations  which  ! 
science,  in  so  many  ways,  renders  to  [ 
sacred  truth.     There  is    no  need  to  I 
ignore     the     services     rendered     by  j 
theologians  to    true  scholarship,  be-  1 
cause  now  the  widening  compass  of  ! 
the  sciences  brings    with  it   the    ne-  | 
cessity  for   a  division  of  labour,   in 
order  that  the  ampler  field  of  knowl- 
edge  may   be   thoroughly  cultivated, 
and  its  full  harvest  reaped.     We  need 
feel  no  surprise  that  a  system  which 
satisfied  the  requirements  of  the  four- 
teenth, or  of  the   sixteenth,  century 
is  found  inadequate  for   the  closing 
years  of  this  nineteenth  century  : 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  Himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should    corrupt   the 
world. 

Hence  a  revolution  affecting  the 
oldest  as  well  as  the  more  recently 
founded  universities,  since  their  re- 
organization at  the  era  of  the  Reform- 
ation. The  re-construction  of  the 
Scottish  Universities  was  undertaken 
in  1 560,  and  the  famous  "  Book  of  Dis- 
cipline,"— while  providing  that  "  the 
rich  and  potent  may  not  be  permitted 
to  suffer  their  children  to  spend  their 
youth  in  vain  idleness  :  but  that  they 
be  exhorted  and  compelled  to  dedicate 
their  sons  to  the  profit  of  the  Church 
and  the  commonwealth"  —  trans- 
formed the  old  colleges  of  St.  Salvator, 
St.  Leonard,  St.  Mary  and  King's 
College  from  religious  houses  to 
schools  of  letters  and  science.  But 
the  traditions  survived.  The  office 
of  principal  remained  a  prerogative  of 
the  theological  faculty  ;  and  •  the 
Scottish  Church,  departing  in  this 
from  the  rule  of  Presbyterian  parity, 
_gave  to  the  head    of   the   university 


the  exceptional  style  of  very  reverend. 
In  Edinburgh,  as  in   the  older    uni- 
versities, a  long  line  of  very  reverend 
principals     accordingly      filled      the 
academic  chair,  graced  by  such  names 
as     Rollock,     Leighton,      Carstairs, 
Robertson,    and    Lee.      The   last   of 
those  very  reverend  dignitaries,  emi- 
nent    among     Scottish     black-letter 
scholars,  died  in  1859  ;  and  with  him 
the  long-honoured  system  came  to  an 
end.     Sir  David  Brewster,  a  layman, 
foremost  among  Scottish  men  of  sci- 
ence, but  no  less  noted  for  his  earnest 
Christian  faith,  was  advanced  to  the 
vacant  principalship.     To  him  in  due 
time  succeeded  another  eminent  and 
scholarly     layman.     Sir      Alexander 
Grant ;  and  now  his  place  has  been 
filled    by    Sir     William     Muir,    dis- 
tinguished as  an  Oriental  scholar,  but 
whose   eminent    Christian  character, 
no  less  than  his  scholarly  attainments, 
commended  him  to  the   electors.     A 
system  of  secular  education  assuredly 
demands  the  most  careful  selection  of 
fitting  men  to  whom  its  conduct  is  to 
be  entrusted  ;  but  I  have  yet  to  learn 
that    denominational    colleges    have 
devised  one  which  makes  them  less 
dependent  on  the  personal  character 
and  influence    of   their   teachers.     1 
refer  now  to  recent  changes  in  the 
Scottish    Universities,    because    they 
show  that   while  their   secularization 
is   being  carried   out  in    accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it    in    no 
degree  implies  any  purposed  divorce 
from    moral    or    religious    influence. 
The  clergy  have  no  longer  a  monopoly 
of  learning,  and  lay  claim  to  no  exclu- 
sive heritage  of  religion.     In  Canada, 
as  in  Scotland,  the  Churches  and  the 
people  are  still  practically  one  ;  and 
so  long  as  a  Christian  people  are  true 
to  their  trust,  secular  education  will 
be  maintained  in   harmony  with  the 
highest  moral  standards  which  com- 
mand their  allegiance. 

Nor  is  thehistory  of  the  English  Uni- 
versities, to  which  we  are  so  frequently 
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referred,  less  instructive  than  those  of 
Scotland.  There,  too,  the  colleges 
are  being  remodelled  in  accordance 
with  modern  thought ;  so  that,  if  our 
work  here  is  to  be  undone,  the  future 
antiquary  may  have  to  visit  Canada 
to  get  sight  of  the  antiquated  type. 
Medireval  traditions  did,  indeed,  con- 
trol the  English  system  till  very 
recent  years.  Heads  of  colleges, 
fellows,  tutors,  were  all  alike  in  holy 
orders.  Men  took  upon  themselves 
the  most  solemn  vows,  and  were 
admitted  in  terms  of  awful  significance 
to  *'  the  office  and  work  of  a  priest 
in  the  Church  of  God,"  in  order  to 
legally  qualify  themselves  for  holding 
a  college  fellowship,  or  to  devote 
their  lives  to  the  teaching  of  classics 
or  mathematics.  Even  the  celil)acy 
of  the  ancient  religious  houses  was 
perpetuated  in  those  seats  of  learning 
as  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  a 
fellowship.  But  all  this  is,  happily, 
passing  away.  The  fellowships  have 
been  for  the  most  part  secularized, 
and  some  of  them  converted  into 
professorships.  On  the  succession  of 
Dr.  Bradley  to  the  Deanery  of  West- 
minster Abbey,  it  was  for  the  first  time 
in  the  power  of  the  college  authorities 
to  present  alayman  to  the  mastership  of 
University  College,  Oxford  ;  and  their 
choice  fell  on  a  distinguished  scholar, 
whose  worth  is  well-known  to  all  here. 
That  Professor  Goldwin  Smith  de- 
clined this  high  office  in  his  own 
ancient  University,  to  cast  in  his  lot 
with  ourselves  is  appreciated  by  many 
as  no  slight  gain  to  our  young  com- 
munity. (Cheers.)  But  the  case  of 
University  College  is  no  exceptional 
one.  Indeed,  unless  I  am  misin- 
formed, the  only  headship  of  an 
Oxford  College  any  longer  constrained 
by  mediaeval  traditions  is  that  of 
Christ  Church,  which  under  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  the  great  Car- 
dinal's foundation,  pertains  to  the 
Dean  of  Oxford  Cathedral.  The 
tendencies   of  the  age  are  unmistak- 


able. The  old  exclusive  barriers  are 
everywhere  giving  way.  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  at  each  fresh  step,  are 
seen  to  emancipate  themselves  more 
and  more  from  ecclesiastical  and 
denominational  restraints.  Science  is 
successfully  asserting  its  claims  ;  and 
the  wise  liberality  to  which  progress 
has  given  birth  found  happy  illustra- 
tion in  the  promotion  of  a  man  of 
rare  worth,  the  late  James  Clerk- 
Maxwell,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian,  to 
the  chair  of  Experimental  Physics  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  which 
he  adorned  no  less  by  his  influence 
as  a  Christian  layman,  than  by  his 
eminent  gifts  as  a  scientific  discoverer. 
With  the  example  thus  set  us  in 
those  ancient  seats  of  learning  it  is 
surely  full  time  that  Canada  free  her- 
self from  the  traditions  of  mediaeval 
Europe,  which  asserted  for  the  clergy 
not  only  their  legitimate  claims  as 
doctors  of  theology,  but  a  censorship 
over  all  researches  in  scholarship  and 
every  discovery  in  science.  Religion 
suffers  from  the  timidity  of  its  cham- 
pions. It  has  nothing  to  fear,  but 
everything  to  hope  from  the  freest 
scholarly  research  and  scientific  dis- 
covery ;  and  they  who  provoke  a 
needless  antagonism,  whether  they  be 
divines  or  men  of  science,  only  prove 
how  far  they  fall  short  of  the  lofty 
standard  of  Newton  and  Butler,  of 
Berkeley,  Chalmers,  Whewell,  Fara- 
day, Brewster,  Clerk- Maxwell,  and 
all  the  noble  band  of  intellectual 
peers  who  have  found  no  difficulty  in 
harmonizing  the  truths  of  science  and 
revelation.  Such  a  harmony  between 
secular  and  sacred  learning  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  sincere  lover  of 
truth  ;  and  it  will  be  best  attained  by 
according  to  every  honest  searcher 
after  truth  the  most  unconstrained 
freedom.  Looking  to  this  as  an  aim 
worthy  of  many  sacrifices,  whatever 
tends  to  remove  any  antagonism 
between  diverse  organizations  of  our 
present    educational    forces   has    my 
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hearty  sympathy.    Here,  as  elsewhere, 
union  is  strength.     In  an  age  of  un- 
paralleled progress,  and  in  a  country 
in  the  bright  flush  of  youth,  with  so 
much  to   mould   and   fashion  for  the 
coming  time,  we  need   the  union  of 
all   available  forces   in  the  work    of 
education.     In  that  great  age  of  the 
revival  of  learning  to  which  we  give 
the  significant  name  of  the  Renais- 
sance, medisevalism  with   all  its  im- 
perfect    illumination,    with     all     its 
docile    subjectiveness,    all     its    arid 
scholasticism,   and    no  less,  with  all 
the  rare  beauty  of  its  marvellous  art, 
was  consigned   to  neglect,  as  gothic 
and  barbarous ;  and  for  some  gener- 
ations   classic   letters   and    art  ruled 
supreme.     The   influence  was  in  the 
main    beneficial.      It    recalled    men 
from   the  profitless   controversies  of 
the  schoolmen,  and  the  narrow  dog- 
mas of  the  cloister,  to  study  the  liter- 
ature of  ages  when  it  seems  as  if  a 
type  of  humanity  was  developed  which 
in   some  respects  has  scarcely   been 
equalled  and  never  surpassed.     The 
change  was  not  unaccompanied  with 
a  transient  phase  of  scepticism  ;  but 
how  speedy  and  how  comprehensive 
was  the  reaction ;  while  the  inestim- 
able benefits  remain.     Homer  is  still 
the  world's  epic  poet ;  Sophocles  sur- 
vived as  its  ideal  of  all  that  was  con- 
ceivable   of   "  gorgeous    tragedy    in 
sceptred  pall,"  till  Shakespeare  taught 
the  world  a  nobler  art ;  the  spirit  of 
Plato  has  still  guidance  for  us  when 
we  would  search  into  the  mysteries 
of  the   human    soul,    and    give    free 
scope  to  thoughts  that  wander  through 
eternity.     Nor   will  the  historian    or 
the   scholar   slight   the   literature    of 
that  other  classic  nation,  whose  more 
practical  aptitudes    "drilled  the  raw 
world  to  the  march  of  mind,"  schooled 
barbarian    Europe    into    self-govern- 


ment, trained  it  to  urbanity,  and 
taught  it  the  significant  constraints  of 
Roman  law.  But  the  new  birth  could 
not  be  arrested  in  its  cradle.  Each 
fresh  century  has  witnessed  progress. 
Science,  from  mere  crude  empiricism, 
has  developed  on  every  hand  till  in 
its  vast  compass  it  defies  the  most 
gifted  intellect  to  master  all  its  many- 
sided  truths.  It  is  no  longer  the 
riddle  of  the  visionary  alchemist  :  its 
power  is  felt  in  every  avenue  of  life. 
Physics  and  metaphysics  are  alike 
affected  by  it.  It  rules  in  commerce, 
revolutionizes  war,  and  takes  hold  of 
intellectual  and  social  life  on  every 
side.  In  this  new  land  which  we 
are  fashioning  for  ourselves,  rich  in 
so  many  undeveloped  resources,  and 
dowered  with  the  promises  of  a  great 
future  :  we  cannot  afford  to  slight  our 
opportunities,  or  to  waste  our  strength 
in  narrow  sectional  rivalries.  Let 
us,  if  possible,  combine  ,our  forces  in 
a  renaissance  for  our  New  World  in 
which  we  shall  unite  the  reverent 
spirit  of  the  most  earnest  searchers 
into  all  truth,  with  a  just  appreciation 
of  the  worth  of  classical  literature, 
and  some  adequate  estimate  of  the 
triumphs  of  science.  Let  us  learn  by 
every  experience  of  the  past,  and 
make  of  it  a  stepping-stone  to  higher 
things  ;  for  we  ourselves  "  are  ancients 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  morning  of 
the  times." 

The  president  closed  his  address 
by  a  humorous  allusion  to  a  branch 
of  science  cultivated  with  much  zeal 
by  the  undergraduates,  and  in  their 
name  invited  the  audience  to  adjourn 
to  the  lawn,  and  witness  a  scien- 
tific display  of  football,  in  a  match  be- 
tween the  Guelph  Agricultural  Col- 
lege and  the  University  students, 
played  in  strict  accordance  with 
Rugby  rules. 
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KDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS. 


BY     PROFESSOR     M.      MACVICAR,    PH.D.,    IJ,.D. 


IN  the  former  article  it  was  stated 
that  the  acquisition  of  power, 
habits,  tastes  and  knowledge  consti- 
tutes the  fundamental  elements  of  a 
true  education.  It  was  also  stated 
that  these  four  acquisitions  stand  con- 
nected with  each  other,  in  relative 
importance,  as  educational  factors,  in 
the  order  named.  Hence,  that  the 
development  of  power  in  the  pupil 
is  the  teacher's  first  work,  and  that 
second  in  order  is  the  development 
of  habits.  It  was  pointed  out  also 
that  habits  constitute  the  only  medium 
through  which  power  can  be  properly 
utilized  in  practical  work.  It  remains 
now  to  notice  the  acquisition  of  tastes 
and  knowledge,  their  relation  to  power 
and  habits  as  educational  factors,  and 
hence  to  the  work  of  the  teacher. 

Our  tastes  largely  make  and  unmake 
us.  Tell  me  a  man's  tastes  and  you 
tell  me  the  secret  spring  which,  to  a 
great  extent,  if  not  entirely,  shapes 
both  his  private  and  public  life.  We 
say  the  secret  spring,  because  we  be- 
lieve few,  if  any,  are  fully  conscious 
of  the  peculiar  and  subtle  influence 
of  their  tastes  in  determining  their 
sphere  of  work,  the  manner  in  which 
they  perform  their  work,  their  recre- 
ations and  amusements,  their  social 
and  religious  associations,  their  com- 
panionships, their  reading  and  study, 
their  interest  in  the  well-being  of 
others,  in  short,  their  real  character, 
their  place  in  the  world.  Say  what 
we  will,  our  likes  and  dislikes  have  an 
untold  influence  in  shaping  our  lives. 
And  what  are  these  likes  and  dislikes 
but  the  direct  products  of  our  tastes 
either  natural  or  acquired.  But  this 
is  only  one  phase  of  the  necessary 
products  of  our  tastes,  and  perhaps 
the  least  important. 


To  say  that  our  tastes  have  a  very 
powerful  influence  in  shaping  our  life- 
currents  and  in  moulding  our  char- 
acter, and  that  the  teacher  is  resp'jn- 
sible  in  an  important  sense  for  the 
formation  and  development  of  these 
tastes,  is  not  to  say  too  much.  But 
before  asking  the  teacher  to  assent  to 
the  truth  of  a  statement  which,  if  true, 
carries  with  it  consequences  of  the 
highest  importance  to  his  work,  let 
us  note  some  of  the  facts  on  which 
the  statement  rests.  And  first,  it 
need  only  be  mentioned  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  once,  that  each  human  being 
commences  life  in  the  possession  of 
certain  natural  or  inherited  tastes. 
These  natural  tastes  assert  themselves 
from  the  dawn  of  life  onwards.  Their 
influence  even  in  infancy  is  very 
marked.  The  child  of  only  a  few 
years  frequently  manifests  an  extra- 
ordinary taste  for  a  certain  line  of 
physical  or  mental  activity.  Some, 
for  example,  show  such  a  taste  for 
music,  others  for  drawing,  others  for 
natural  history,  others  for  investigat- 
ing the  why  and  wherefore  of  every- 
thing, others  for  certain  amusements, 
others  for  certain  courses  of  conduct 
both  good  and  bad,  other?,  in  short, 
for  the  exercise  of  some  one  or  more 
of  the  possible  natural  activities  or 
receptivities  of  the  body  and  mind. 
So  much  for  some  of  the  facts  in  re- 
gard to  natural  tastes  ;  let  us  now  note 
acquired  tastes. 

Here  we  find  a  much  wider  range  of 
possibilities.  There  is  no  active  or  re- 
ceptive power  of  body  or  mind  in  con- 
nection with  which  a  taste  cannot  be 
acquired.  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  easily  verified  by  experiment 
Few,  if  any,  have  failed  to  observe 
how  readily  tastes  of  every  sort  are 
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formed.  States  of  body  and  of  mind 
which  at  first  are  very  trying  and 
offensive,  may,  by  persistent  effort, 
become  enjoyable  and  finally  result 
in  an  over-mastering  taste.  The  use 
of  tobacco  is  a  familiar  example  of 
this  sort.  In  most  cases  the  first  use 
of  it  produces  very  unpleasant  experi- 
ences, yet  by  persistent  use  these  un- 
pleasant experiences  are  entirely  over- 
come, and  a  taste  is  formed  so  strong 
that  it  is  almost  unconquerable.  The 
taste  for  tobacco  is  not  exceptional 
either  in  the  manner  of  its  formation 
or  in  its  strength.  If  we  turn  to  the 
use  of  alcoholic  liquors  we  find  ex- 
amples of  the  power  of  taste  equally 
marked.  And  not  only  so  but,  if  we 
pass  from  tastes  that  are  dependent 
upon  induced  states  of  our  physical 
organism  to  tastes  that  pertain  almost 
exclusively  to  the  mind,  we  find 
examples  equally  if  not  more  marked. 
Instances  are  not  wanting,  for  ex- 
ample, where  a  taste  for  a  certain 
class  of  pernicious  reading  has  been 
developed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  be 
quite  as  unconquerable  as  the  taste 
for  tobacco  or  alcohol.  And  more, 
when  tastes  of  this  sort  are  formed 
they  are  not  only  as  unconquerable, 
but  their  indulgence  is  almost,  if  not 
altogether,  as  destructive  of  the  healthy 
action  of  both  body  and  mind,  as  the 
indulgence  of  the  taste  for  narcotics 
and  alcohol. 

The  formation  of  tastes  such  as  the 
use  of  narcotics  and  alcohol  illustrates 
will  be  readily  conceded  by  all.  But 
observed  facts  compel  us  to  concede 
much  more  than  this.  The  law  of 
formation  illustrated  by  these  ex- 
amples holds  true  of  every  active 
and  receptive  power  of  the  body 
and  mind.  The  continuous  exercise 
of  such  powers,  under  proper  con- 
ditions, results  invariably  in  forming 
a  relish  or  taste  for  such  exercise. 
So  true  is  this  and  so  powerful  is 
the  influence  of  this  law  that  men 
and    women    are,    through    acquired 


tastes  of  the  most  unnatural  kind,  de- 
graded below  the  level  of  the  beast  of 
the  field.     And  more,  this   powerful 
influence  is  felt  not  only  among  those 
who  give  themselves  up  to  degrading 
practices,  but  also  among  the  most 
refined  and  educated  classes.     It  is 
the  principal  channel  through  which 
extravagances  and  vices  of  all  sorts 
are   introduced    into   social   life  and 
even  into  literary  circles.     Vitiate  the 
tastes,    social,    literary   or   otherwise, 
of    any   community,    and    you    have 
thrown  wide  open  the  flood  gates  of 
destructive  influences.     It  is  said  that 
"  knowledge  is  power."     This  may  be 
so ;  but  knowledge  is  verily  weakness 
in  the  presence  of  natural  and  acquired 
tastes.     The  power  of  knowledge,  and 
even  of  reason  and  sound  judgment, 
vanishes  before  thepower  of  our  tastes 
like  the  morning  dew  before  the  rising 
sun.     Physicians,   for  example,   may 
tell  us  of  the  destructive  consequences 
of  the  diet  so  commonly  served  upon 
our  tables,  and  we  may  sincerely  be- 
lieve them.     But   what  of  that,   our 
tastes  will   have  the   mastery.     They 
are  stronger  than  our  knowledge,  rea- 
son and  judgment.     We  will  indulge 
even  although  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a    wrecked    physical    constitution 
stare  us  in  the  face,  or  have  already 
been  partially  experienced. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  taste 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  word  is 
most  commonly  used.  We  have  re- 
presented it  as  an  attractive  force, 
which  affects  our  conduct  and  char- 
acter for  good  or  evil.  As  such,  the 
power  of  taste  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. The  teacher's  work  stands 
intimately  related  to  taste  in  this  sense. 
But,  perhaps,  a  more  intimate  relation 
exists  between  his  work  and  taste  in 
the  senseof  judgment,  nice  perception, 
the  power  of  discriminating  and  ap- 
preciating beauty,  order,  symmetry  or 
whatever  constitutes  excellency  in 
nature,  in  human  conduct,  in  the 
fine  arts,  belles-lettres,   etc.     Taste  in 
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this  sense  is  both  natural  and  acquired 
and  is  inclusive  of  taste  in  the  former 
sense.     The  constant  exercise  of  fine 
discriminations,  in  whatever  direction, 
soon  develops  a  relish,  a  fascination 
or  attraction  for   such   exercise,   not 
less  powerful  in  its  influence  for  good 
or  evil  than  taste  in  the  sense  we  have 
already  illustrated.     Indeed,  taste  in 
this  higher  sense  is  the  key  to  success 
in  every  line  of  productive  effort.  The 
mechanic,  the  artist  and  the  literary 
roan  are  equally  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  this  key.     It  is,  in   the    first 
place,  a  powerful  incentive  to  all  true 
effort.     But  it  does  not  slop  here.     It 
is  the   only  force  which  shapes  and 
directs  the  exercise  of  physical  and 
mental    power    in    performing    work. 
It  is  the  inspiration  which  gives  per- 
fection of  finish  alike  to  the  products 
of  the  artisan,  the  artist,  the  rhetori- 
cian and  the  poet.     Without  the  ex- 
istence and  exercise  of  a  well-trained 
taste,    there   can   be  no   master  me- 
chanics, artists  or  rhetoricians.     It  is 
taste  that   decorates  the    palace  and 
transforms  the  humble  home  into  a 
place  of  comfort,  neatness  and  beauty. 
Taste  constitutes  the  principal  factor 
in  determining  our  course  of  life,  and 
moulding   our  character.     In    short, 
a  man  never  is,  and  cannot  be,  an  effec- 
tive worker  in  any  sphere  of  life  for 
which  he  is  not  fitted  by  natural  or 
acquired  taste. 

What  we  have  said  in  this  and  the 
former  article  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  place  and  importance  of 
power,  habits  and  tastes,  as  educa- 
tional factors,  and  to  indicate  also 
that  the  teacher's  work,  if  rightly  per- 
formed, must  have  constant  and 
pointed  reference  to  these  three  factors. 
It  may  be  best,  however,  before  leaving 
the  subject,  for  the  sake  of  clearness 
and  future  reference,  even  although  in- 
volving somewhat  of  repetition,  to  state 
propositionally  the  sense  in  which  the 
words  power,  habit  and  taste  are  used 
in  this  discussion,    and  the   relation 


which  these  three  acquisitions  sustain 
to  each  other  : 

1.  Power  is  used  in  the  sense  of 
capacity  to  receive  impressions,  to 
bear,  to  endure,  to  suffer,  to  be  influ- 
enced. In  this  sense,  power  is  a 
receptivity;  but  it  is  much  more  than 
this.  Power  is  used  also  in  the  sense 
of  energy,  of  ability  to  produce  effects, 
to  bring  things  to  pass,  to  act,  to 
perform  work.  Here  it  should  be 
noted,  that,  in  both  of  these  senses, 
power  in  the  child  is  only  germinal. 
Hence  the  work  of  the  teacher  with 
reference  to  this  part  of  the  child's 
nature  is  to  supply  the  conditions 
necessary  to  develop  fully  all  the 
possibilities  of  this  germ. 

2.  Habit  is  used  in  the  sense  of  an 
acquired  or  induced  state  of  the  body 
or  mind  by  which  the  power  residing 
in  either  is  placed  in  such  relation  to 
a  given  end  that  such  end  is  accom- 
plished, whenever  desired,  without 
the  continuous  conscious  exercise  of 
the  intelligence  and  will.  In  restrict^ 
ing  the  word  habit  in  this  way  to  in- 
duced states,  it  is  not  intended  to 
reject  the  fact,  now  so  well  established, 
that  certain  aptitudes  are  inherited. 
We  wish  simply  to  confine  what  we 
say  to  acquired  habits,  because  with 
these  the  teacher's  work  is  most  in- 
timately connected. 

3.  Taste  is  used,  first,  in  the  sense 
simply  of  relish,  enjoyment  and  con- 
sequent attraction  ;  and  secondly,  in 
the  sense  of  the  faculty  or  power  of 
perceiving  and  relishing,  and  hence 
being  attracted  by  beauty,  order,  pro- 
portion, symmetry,  adaptation,  or  ex- 
cellency of  whatever  sort.  In  the 
former  sense  our  tastes  are  largely,  if 
not  altogether,  simply  incentives  to 
blind  action.  When  controlled  or  led 
by  tastes  of  this  sort,  little,  if  any, 
account  is  taken  of  effects  or  conse- 
quences, or  of  the  rectitude  of  our 
course.  On  the  other  hand,  our  tastes 
in  the  latter  sense  are  not  only  incen- 
tives to  action,  but  they  also  deter- 
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mine  the  line  and  nature  of  our  action. 
They  inspire  and  construct  our  ideals, 
and  they  direct  all  successful  effort  to 
realize  these  ideals. 

4.  In  connection  with  what  has  just 
been  said,  the  relation  of  power,  habits 
and  tastes,  educationally  considered, 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows  : 
Power  is  the  effective  factor,  the 
working  force,  the  conserved  energy 


of  our  nature ;  Habit  is  the  medium 
through  which  power,  whether  of  body 
or  mind,  is  utilized,  or  through  which 
it  is  efficiently  connected  with  and 
made  to  accomplish  given  ends  ; 
Taste  gives  their  real  character  to  our 
ideals  or  ends,  and  it  attracts  and 
guides  the  exercise  of  power  in  exe- 
cuting these  ideals  or  ends. 

(  To  be  continued.) 


DISCOURSE  PREACHED  BY  ARCHDEACON  FARRAR,  SEPT.  23, 
IN  ST.   TAMES'  CATHEDRAL,  TORONTO. 


Vanquishing  Lions. 


HE  took  for  his  text  the  words: 
"  Thou  shalt  tread  upon  the 
lion  and  adder ;  the  young  lion 
and  the  dragon  shalt  thou  trample 
under  feet." — Psalm  xci.  13. 

There  are  lions  in  the  path  of  life 
which  the  slothful  man  will  not  en- 
counter; but  which  the  brave  man 
fights  and,  in  the  end,  slays.  There 
are  perils  which  come  to  us  from  the 
world,  the  flesh  and  the  devil  :  perils 
from  lives  of  outward  and  public 
wickedness  which  we  have  to  face  as 
citizens  and  as  men.  In  his  struggles 
against  the  varied  forms  of  sin  and 
vice  which  are  without  and  around 
him  the  brave  man  may  often  be,  or 
seem  to  be,  defeated,  for  in  such  a  cause 
his  every  defeat  carries  with  it  the 
germs  of  future  and  of  certain  victory. 
When  the  good  man  seems  to  be 
conquered  the  powers  of  evil  have 
still  to  rue  their  short-lived  triumph, 
and  to  say,  as  Pyrrhus  said  when  he 
defeated  the  Romans :  "  Three  such 
victories  would  utterly  ruin  me." 
To-day,  however,  we  have  to  speak 
of  a  different  slaying  of  lions  and  of 
a  contest  within  us,  not  without  us  ; 
of  a  contest  in  which,  if  we  would  not 
be  lost,  we  must,  God  helping  us,  win 
the  victory — a  personal,  an  assured. 


and,  if  not  in  this  life,  an  absolute 
and  final  victory.  It  is  a  subject 
which  we  may  make  intensely  prac- 
tical, a  subject  which  directly  affects 
every  one  of  us,  whatever  our  age  or 
our  circumstances.  For  upon  the 
issue  of  this  contest  the  strength  and 
majesty  and  blessedness  in  every 
other  contest  must  depend.  May  the 
Holy  Spirit  above,  who  sendeth  forth 
His  seraph  with  a  live  coal  from  the 
altar,  touch  the  lips  of  whom  He  will, 
and  so  teach  me  to  speak  and  so  open 
your  ears  and  touch  your  hearts  to 
hear,  that  by  His  mercy  every  one  of 
us  may  leave  this  church  awakened 
and  solemnized,  more  resolute,  more 
hopeful,  more  determined  to  make 
his  stand  against  the  power  of  evil  and 
work  out  his  own  salvation  with  fear, 
indeed,  and  trembling,  yet  with  in- 
domitable energy  and  the  strongest 
concentration  of  every  power  of  his 
will.  We  learn  from  Scripture  and 
from  experience  that  a  picture,  an 
allegory,  especially  if  it  be  unhack- 
neyed, may  sometimes  bring  a  great 
truth  or  a  pressing  duty  home  to  the 
heart  and  conscience  when  a  mere 
unimaginative  inculcation  of  it  may 
fail  to  farrow  the  trodden  ground  of 
our  familiarity.     Such  an  allegory  is 
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found  in  the  words  of  my  text  and  in 
many  other  passages  of  Scripture. 
The  definite  promise,  "  Thou  shalt 
tread  upon  the  lion  and  the  dragon," 
was  a  reference  not  only  to  reptiles 
and  wild  beasts  of  outward  evil,  but 
to  evils  in  which  the  deadliness  of 
vice  is  concentrated  in  our  individual 
hearts — evil  thoughts  and  deeds  and 
habits  which  assail  and  hurt  the  soul. 
When  the  Author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  says  of  some  of  the  Old 
Testament  characters  that  they 
stopped  the  mouths  of  lions  he 
doubtless  meant  his  words  to  be 
understood  metaphorically  as  well  as 
literally.  So,  too,  does  St.  Paul, 
when  he  says  that  he  fought  the 
beasts  at  Ephesus,  and  that  God 
delivered  him  out  of  the  mouths  of 
lions.  So,  too,  St.  Ignatius,  when  he 
says  that  on  his  way  to  martyrdom  he 
was  fighting  with  wild  beasts  all  the 
way,  and  describes  the  Roman  soldiers 
as  ten  leopards  with  whom  he  was 
travelling.  So  when  David  speaks  of 
the  jawbones  of  the  lion  he  is  not  think- 
ing of  actual  lions  but  of  human  and 
spiritual  enemies.  If,  therefore,  we 
can  adopt  the  metaphor,  we  are  no 
more  guilty  than  these  of  using  lan- 
guage which  is  fantastical  or  sensa- 
tional language,  and  tlie  fitness  of  the 
metaphor  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
we  find  it  also  in  the  heathen  myth- 
ology. Let  us  not  follow  the  ignorant 
prejudice  which  would  regard  the 
thoughts  of  the  heathen  as  if  they 
were  not  worthy  of  our  Christian 
interest.  We  have  learned  more  and 
more  in  our  own  day  that  there  is  an 
Ethnic  as  well  as  a  Hebrew  inspira- 
tion. The  noble  study  of  comparative 
religions  is  widening  the  horizon  of 
our  thoughts,  and  revealing  to  us 
that  God  spoke  in  old  times  to  the 
Greek  and  the  Roman  and  Persian 
and  the  Hindoo,  as  well  as  to  the 
Jew.  All  wisdom  is  not  hid  in  Moses' 
law.  Now  in  the  old  and  uncorrupt- 
ed  springs  of  Greek    mythology    we 


find  the  purest  moral  intuitions  of 
that  wonderfully  gifted  race.  If  there 
was  one  virtue  which  the  ancient 
Greeks  admired  above  all  others,  it 
was  sober-mindedness,  which  is  also 
earnestly  impressed  upon  all,  especially 
upon  young  men,  by  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Peter.  Now,  if  Paul,  even  on  the 
Scripture  page,  quotes  the  Greek  poets, 
why  should  we  not  also  refer  to  the 
pure  lessons  of  Greek  mythology,  and 
the  Greek  type  of  this  noble  virtue  of 
sober-mindedness,  the  ideal  type 
which  they  set  before  themselves,  of 
a  life  strong  in  self-control  and  almost 
divine  in  its  self-sacrifice  ?  The  type 
of  a  deliverer  of  the  world  is  their 
hero  Hercules.  Grossly  as  that  idea 
was  dwarfed  and  stunted  by  the 
polluted  imaginations  of  the  later 
poets,  the  hero  stands  in  the  old 
mythology  as  the  grand  representative 
of  toiling,  suffering,  persecuted,  vic- 
torious manhood — the  embodied  con- 
ception of  a  life  raised  to  immortality 
by  mighty  toil  for  the  good  of  others. 
And  they  saw,  as  we  see,  that  he  who 
would  indeed  conquer  evil  in  the 
world  must  first  conquer  it  in  his  own 
heart.  To  him  it  must  never  be  said, 
as  to  the  Pharisee  of  old,  "  Thou 
therefore  that  teachest  others,  teachest 
thou  not  thyself?"  This  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  fine  apologue  of  the 
Choice  of  Hercules.  The  young  hero, 
in  his  opening  manhood,  makes  his 
choice  of  self-denying  virtue,  and  not 
of  unlawful  pleasure.  But  the  moral 
is  yet  more  finely  conveyed  in  the 
legend  of  his  conquest  of  the  Nemean 
lion,  which  is  the  first  of  his  great 
labours.  The  great  hero  in  his  adoles- 
cence is  always  represented  as  arrayed 
in  the  pelt  of  this  conquered  wild 
beast.  Doubtless  the  slaying  of  an 
actual  lion  is  something.  The  Scrip- 
tures deem  it  worthy  of  record  that 
lions  were  slain  by  the  youth  Samson 
and  the  youth  David.  But  neither 
Samson  nor  David  wore  the  lion's 
skin  in  memory  of   their  victory  all 
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the  rest  of  their  lives.      The  skin  of 
the  lion  which  the  Greek  hero  slew 
was  held  to  make   him  invulnerable 
and    well-nigh    invincible.       It    was 
difficult  to  get  this  hide.       The  lion 
must  be  fought  in  the  darkness  and 
dealt  upon  without  weapons,  but  by 
the  grip  of  the  throat.      What  is  the 
meaning  of  that?    It  means  that  the 
Nemean  lion  is  the  first  great  adver- 
sary.      Whatever    that    may    be    to 
Hercules  or  any  one  of  us,  then  or 
now,  the  first    monster   we   have    to 
struggle    with    and    strangle,    or   be 
destroyed,  is  to  be  fought  in  the  dark 
with  no  man    helping   us,    for  every 
man's  Nemean  lion  lies    in  the  way 
for  him  somewhere.      All  future  vic- 
tories depend  upon  that.     Kill  it,  and 
through  all  the  rest  of  your  lives  what 
was  once  terrible  becomes  your  armour; 
you  are    clothed    with   the  virtue  of 
that  conquest.     In  the  first  place,  this 
lion  is  to  be  fought  in  the  darkness 
and  in  the  cavern,  and  with  no  earthly 
weapons.      It  is  not  the  stout  club,  it 
is  not  the  keen  arrows  which  can  slay 
it.      You  must  block  up  the  entrance 
to  its  cave,  you  must  plunge  through 
the  murky  gloom,  and  there  by  sheer 
force  of  arm  and  by  resolute  might, 
by  that  will  which  God  has  given  to 
every  one  of  you,  and  which  makes 
it  your  chief  human  privilege  to  say  I 
ought,  I  can,  I  will,  strengthened  as 
you  will  be  by  the  grace  of   Christ, 
you    must    fearlessly    and    pitilessly 
meet  and   strangle    this   lion.      The 
lion  is  that  inward    sin,  that  special 
impulse  and  temptation  to  evil  which 
is  most  directed  against  your  individ- 
ual heart.     Are  you  at  this  time  will- 
ing, or  are  you  not,  to  conquer  the 
sin,  whatever  it  may  be,  which  doth 
most  easily  beset   you  ?    Remember 
that  God  will   have  no  reservations. 
Remember  that  His   law  is  that  you 
must  keep   all    His  commandments. 
Not  all   but   one.     Do   not   deceive 
yourself  with  the  fancy  that  there  is 
one  sin  which    you    may  cherish  for 


yourself;  one  law  to  be  violated  with 
impunity.       On  the  tree  of  death,  as 
on  the  tree  of  life,  there  are  twelve 
manner  of  fruits  ;    but  God  will  not 
suffer  you  so  much  as  one  of  them, 
because  in    each    one    of  these  fatal 
fruits  is  infused   the   deathfulness  of 
all.     Millions  of  men  would  be  saved 
almost  without  an  effort  but  for  one 
sin — the  drunkard,  but  for  his  drink ; 
the  envious  man,  but  for  his  inwork- 
ing  malice  ;    the  unclean,  but  for  his 
guilty  love  or  desecrating  vice.     And 
the  man  who  does  not  struggle  and 
overcome  is  losing  himself  more  and 
more  hopelessly  in  the  pathless  morass ; 
he  is  sinking  deeper   and  deeper  in 
the  unfathomable  sea;  he  is  fettering 
himself    with    heavier    and    heavier 
chains.       Therefore,  my  brethren,  as 
you  love  your  lives,  enter  with  reso- 
lution the  dark  caverns  of  your  hearts 
and  face  the  lion  who  is  lurking  there. 
Lay  aside  the  fancy  that  he  can  lie 
there  undisturbed  without  destroying, 
that  you    can    fence   yourself  round 
against  him  by  reason  or  philosophy, 
or  by    prudential   reserve,    or  by  any 
procrastination  of  the  struggle.     No- 
thing will  save  you  but  a  resolute  effort, 
putting   forth    the   gathered  force  of 
your  life  intensified   with  grace  and 
prayer.       Give  that  lion  but  one  fatal 
wound,  and  though    its  flaming   eye 
may  glare  upon  you,  and  its  relaxing 
claw  may  have    power    to  rend  you, 
each  tightening  grip  on  its  throat  will 
find  it  weaker,  and  you  growing  from 
strength  to  strength,  until  at  last  you 
will  flmg  out  of  his  lair  the  huge  and 
hideous  carcass,  and  turn  the  cavern 
into  aholytempleand  Christ  shall  enter 
there.     Further,   observe  the  infinite 
superiority  which  Christ  has  granted 
to  us   in    these   days.     The    Greeks 
had  noble  ideals  ;  but  their  conduct 
fell  as  far  short  of  those  ideals  as  ours 
does.      But  often  their  ideals  are  as 
grievously  corrupt.      Human  strength 
and   knowledge    is   at   the    best   but 
perfect  weakness.     But  it  is  the  mercy 
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of  God  that  He  has  given  us  in  the 
life  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Clirist  an  ideal 
not  human,  but  divine.  But  notice 
that  the  more  early  this  battle  is  under- 
taken the  more  surely  it  is  won. 
Hercules,  while  yet  an  infant,  strangles 
the  serpents  sent  to  slay  him.  He 
who  strangles  serpents  in  his  youth 
will  slay  monsters  in  his  manhood. 
He  who  has  early  had  strength  to 
conquer  temptations  will  not  be  so 
likely  later  to  lose  his  self-reverence 
and  his  self-control.  If  in  the  flush 
of  youth  he  has  sat  at  the  feet  of  law, 
he  is  little  likely  to  rebel  afterwards. 
And  these  were  the  truths  which  the 
Greeks  succinctly  expressed  by  repre- 
senting their  hero  in  the  skin  of  the 
lion  he  has  slain.  Thus  in  early  life 
men  can  best  win  this  victory  wliile 
yet  they  are  not  dominated  by  a  cor- 
rupt present,  and  are  still  unhampered 
by  a  faithless  past.  Victory  is  won 
more  easily  at  tifteen  than  at  twenty, 
more  easily  at  twenty  than  at  twenty- 
five  ;  and  ten  thousand  times  more 
easily  at  thirty  than  at  sixty.  Samson, 
while  he  is  young,  while  yet  the  sunny 
locks  of  his  obedience  to  the  moral 
law  lay  in  waves  upon  his  illustrious 
shoulders,  could  meet  the  young  lion 
that  rose  against  him  as  easily  as  if  it 
were  a  kid.  He  could  do  so  no  longer 
after  his  locks  were  shorn,  after  his 
life  was  sullied,  after  he  had  yielded 
to  sensual  temptations.  When  his 
heart  had  been  corrupted,  his  will 
made  effeminate,  his  hopes  depraved, 
you  will  see  him  rending  lions  no 
longer,  but  toiling  as  the  drudge  of 
his  enetnies,  the  companion  of  slaves 
in  turning  the  mill  at  Gaza.  And 
David,  while  he  was  a  pure  and  ruddy 
shepherd,  while  his  iieart  was  white 
as  the  lilies  he  twined  round  his  harp- 
strings,  and  his  thoughts  as  pure  as 
the  dew  upon  their  leaves,  when  a 
young  man  uncontaminated  by  the 
life  of  cities,  he  could  fight  for  his 
lambs,  and  with  unaided  arm  over- 
come the  lion  and  the  bear;  he  could 
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not  do  It  after  that  sin  with  Uriah 
ai\d  with  Bathsheba.  Then  the  rustle 
of  a  shaking  leaf  was  enough  to  terrify 
him,  and  the  crown  fell  from  his  head  ; 
he  became  weak  as  water  and  fell 
before  his  own  worthless  son,  sobbing, 
barefooted,  cursed  by  his  enemies, 
and  followed  with  those  dark  spirits 
of  lust  and  murder.  Which  of  us  has 
not  been  in  one  way  or  other  defeated 
as  Samson  or  David  was  ?  Which 
of  us  can  encounter  that  poison- 
breathing  lion  in  the  dark  caverns  of 
his  heart,  and  strangle  it  as  fearlessly 
as  he  might  have  done  ?  How  grandly 
has  Milton  expressed  this  idea  that 
sin  is  weakness  when,  in  "  Paradise- 
Lost  "  he  gives  Ithuriel's  rebuke  to- 
Satan,  and  proceeds  : 

So  spake  the   cherub,    and  his  grave  rebuke,. 
Severe  in  youthful  beauty,  added  grace 
Invincible.     Abished  the  devil  stood 
And  felt  how  awful  goodness  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  shipe,  how  lovely;  saw  and  pined 
His  loss,  but  chiefly  to  find  here  observed 
His  lustre  visibly  impaired. 

And  again,  in  the  case  of  our  first 
parents  and  their  unrest  and  weakness 
after  their  first  sin.  An  American 
writer  of  genius  describes  the  first 
transgression  which  he  can  reinember. 
*'  Time,"  he  says,  "  has  led  me  to  look 
upon  my  offence  more  leniently.  I 
do  not  believe  it  or  any  other  childish 
wrong  is  infinite,  as  some  think, 
but  infinitely  finite,  but  often  think — 
had  I  but  won  that  battle  !  "  Oh,  my 
brothers,  we  may  be  unable  to  recall 
the  first  time  we  do  wrong ;  the 
memory  of  your  first  transgression 
may  be  clouded  over  by  time;  but  is 
there  one  here  who  does  not  from  his 
heart  regret  that  he  did  not  win  that 
battle?  But  let  us  not  despair.  It 
is  never  too  late  to  fight,  never 
impossible  to  slay  that  lion,  or  to  feel 
that  you  should  tread  the  young  lion 
and  dragon  under  foot.  If  the  grace 
of  God  shows  exquisitely  in  some  soul 
pure  from  its  youth  upwards,  growing, 
like  the  Lord  Jesus,  in  wisdom  and 
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stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
man,  the  grace  of  God  shows  yet 
more  mightily  in  the  case  of  those 
who  have  been  in  the  fight,  those  who 
have  lain  prostrate  in  the  bloody 
contest,  who  have  felt  the  fierce  lion's 
merciless  teeth  and  merciless  claws, 
yet  have  sprung  up  again  and  gathered 
their  strength,  have  turned  rout  into 
resistance  and  resistance  into  victory. 
Who  are  the  special  proofs  of  the 
irresistible  love  of  Christ  and  of  the 
irresistible  power  of  God's  grace  ?  In 
whose  cases  is  the  grace  best  shown  ? 
Not  in  Enoch  the  immaculate,  not  in 
Abraham  the  friend  of  God,  not  in 
John,  the  hermit  of  the  desert,  not  in 
John,  the  exile  of  Patmos,  not  in 
Stephen  with  his  face  like  the  face  of 
an  angel ;  no,  but  in  the  son  who  was 
lost  and  is  found,  who  is  rescued  from 
the  rags  and  the  far  land  and  the 
husks  and  the  swine  and  returned  to 
the  pure,  rejoicing  home;  in  the 
Magdalen  out  of  whom  He  cast  seven 
devils  ;  in  the  harlot  who  washed  His 
feet  with  her  tears  and  wiped  them 
with  the  hairs  of  her  head ;  in  the 
publican  whom  He  transformed  into 
an  apostle ;  in  the  demoniac  sitting 
at  His  feet  clothed  and  inhisrightmind. 
These  are  the  products  of  His  grace, 
these  are  the  lost,  torn  sheep  over 
whom  the  Good  Shepherd  rejoices, 
those  are  the  repentant  sons  for  whom 
the  angels  strike  their  harps.  You 
may  be  weak,  you  may  be  bad,  you 
may  be  corrupt,  you  may  be  a  defeated 
man,  all  your  life  may  hitherto  have 
been  wasted.  You  may  have  sunk 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  awful  abyss 
and  mire  of  sin.  Yet  I  would  give 
you  hope,  I  would  fain  kindle  your 
courage,  I  would  fain  awaken  a  spark 
and  rouse  it  to  a  glow,  and  then  into 
a  clear  and  leaping  flame.  Though 
your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be 
white  as  snow.  Do  not  allow  the 
devil  to  make  you  listen  to  those 
words  as  though  to  you  they  meant 
nothing.      They  are  God's  words  to 


you,  they  are  Christ's  message  to  you, 
they  are  the  Spirit's  appeal  even  to 
you.  Are  you  a  drunkard?  There 
is  not  a  drunkard  here  who  may  not 
die  a  forgiven  and  a  temperate  man. 
Are  you  dishonest  ?  Have  you  for 
years  been  making  profits  by  the  lies 
and  base  conventionalities  of  this  or 
that  profession?  You  can  this  very 
day  smash  your  balance ;  you  can 
melt  your  unjust  weights,  and  abandon 
your  unfair  practices.  Is  your  heart 
burning  with  bad  passions  ?  Are  you 
a  profane  person,  or  a  fornicator,  or 
are  you  laying  waste  by  any  sin  the 
inner  sanctuaries  of  your  being  ? 
There  is  not  one  but  may  become 
strong  and  pure  in  Christ.  To  some 
it  may  be  there  are  sins  like  lava — 
smouldering  by  day,  lurid  by  night. 
But  if  you  will  put  away  the  evil  thing 
and  seek  God  on  your  knees;  if  you 
will  summon  the  shamed  and  routed 
and  scattered  forces  of  your  being  to 
the  great  battle  of  God,  He  will  so 
help  you,  that  far  as  the  east  is  from 
the  west,  so  far  from  you  will  be  the 
sin  which  burns  your  heart.  My 
brethren,  because  Satan  knows  that 
despair  is  fatal,  he  will  try  hard  to 
keep  you  cynically  indifferent,  or  to 
drive  you  to  despair.  He  will  whisper 
to  you  that  you  are  too  far  gone,  that 
those  hopes,  those  promises,  are  for 
others,  not  for  you.  But  O,  my 
brethren,  they  are  for  you.  If  you 
will  not  put  them  from  you,  then  you, 
even  you,  can  still  strangle  that  full- 
fed  lion,  whose  claw  is  in  your  heart. 
It  is  a  true  saying,  and  worthy  of  all 
acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came 
into  the  world  to  save  sinners.  To 
save  sinners,  and  therefore  to  save 
you  ;  to  save  the  guilty,  and  therefore 
to  save  you ;  to  save  the  bad,  and 
therefore  to  save  you  ;  and  if  you  will 
take  no  words  but  His  very  own,  take 
it  in  these  :  "  I  am  not  sent  but  to 
the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel ; 
I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous 
but  sinners  to  repentance." — Globe. 
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SCIENCE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


Bones.* 

BONES  are  the  framework  of  the 
human  body.  If  I  had  no  more 
bones  in  me,  I  should  not  have  so 
much  shape  as  I  have  now.  If  I  had 
no  bones  in  me,  I  should  not  have 
so  much  motion,  and  grandma  would 
be  glad  ;  but  I  like  motion.  Bones 
give  me  motion,  because  they  are 
something  hard  for  motion  to  cling 
to.  If  I  had  no  bones,  my  brains, 
heart,  lungs,  and  larger  blood-vessels 
would  be  lying  round  in  me  sort  of 
loose-like  and  might  get  hurted;  but 
not  much,  lest  it  is  hard  hit.  If  my 
bones  were  burned,  I  should  be  all 
brittle,  and  you  could  crumble  me  up, 
because  all  the  animal  would  be  out 
of  me.  If  I  was  soaked  in  a  kind  of 
acid,  I  should  be  limber.  Teacher 
showed  some  bones  that  had  been 
soaked.  I  could  tie  a  knot  in  one. 
I  had  rather  be  soaked  than  burned. 
Some  of  my  bones  don't  grow  snug, 
and  close  to  my  other  bones,  like  the 
branches  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree  do  ; 
and  I  am  glad  they  don't ;  for  if  they 
did,  I  could  not  play  leap-frog,  and 
other  good  games  I  know.  The 
reason  they  don't  grow  that  way  is 
because  they  have  joints.  Joints  is 
good  things  to  have  in  bones.  There 
are  two  or  three  kinds.  The  ball- 
and-socket  joint,  like  my  shoulder,  is 
the  best.  Teacher  showed  it  to  us, 
only  it  was  the  thigh-joint  of  a  cow. 
One  end  was  round,  smooth,  and 
whitish  :  that  was  the  ball  end.  The 
other  end  was  saucer-like  :  that  is  the 
socket,  and  it  oils  itself.  Another 
joint  is  the  hinge-joint,  like  my  elbow. 
It  swings  back  and  forth  oiling  itself, 
and  never  creaks  like  the  school-room 


*  Composition  by  a  boy  in  one  of  the  lower 
grades  of  a  New  Kuglaud  grammar  school. 


door  does.  The  other  joint  aint  much 
of  a  joint.  Tliat  is  in  the  skull,  and 
it  don't  have  no  motion.  All  of  my 
bones  put  together  in  their  right  places 
makes  a  skeleton.  If  I  leave  out  any, 
or  put  some  in  tlie  wrong  place,  it  aint 
no  skeleton.  Cripples  and  deformed 
people  do  not  have  no  skeletons. 
Some  animals  have  their  skeletons  on 
the  outside.  I'm  glad  I  aint  them 
animals  ;  for  my  skeleton,  like  it  is 
on  the  chert,  would  not  look  well  on 
my  outside. 

This  composition  is  an  excellent 
illustration  of  "  how  not  to  do  it."  An 
illustration  of  so-called  science  teach- 
ing, telling  facts  to  children  instead 
of  leading  them  to  find  out  facts  for 
themselves,  of  learning  instead  of  the 
acquisition.  In  this  case  the  fault 
lies  partly  with  the  topic.  A  child 
learns  by  sight  and  by  touch,  not  by 
faith.  While  it  is  possible  for  an 
excellent  teacher  to  illustrate  an  ab- 
stract or  an  abstruse  subject,  which 
cannot  be  seen  or  touched,  so  that 
the  child  may  grasp  the  essential 
points,  it  is  not  probable  that  one  in 
a  hundred  of  those  now  engaged  in 
teaching  will  do  so  without  too  great 
an  expenditure  of  time.  Teachers  as 
well  as  housewives  often  fail  to  re- 
member that  children  and  uneducated 
persons  are  able  to  grasp  but  one 
idea  at  a  time.  The  above  compo- 
sition shows  plainly  that  too  many 
words  were  used  in  the  attempt  to 
give  too  many  ideas  to  the  child  in 
too  short  a  time.  Professor  Hyatt 
("Science  Guide,"  No.  i,  p.  6),  has 
well  expressed  the  creed  of  those  who 
are  advocating  elementary  science  in 
public  schools,  when  he  says  :  "  The 
idea  is  not  to  teach,  but  to  lead  the 
mind  to  work  out  for  itself  the  simple 
physical    problems  herein  described, 
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and  thus  almost  unconsciously  to 
arrive  at  the  conclusions.  The 
time  spent  in  making  each  step  is, 
therefore,  of  no  consequence.  The 
quality  of  the  knowledge  gained,  and 
not  its  quantity,  is  alone  to  be  con- 
sidered. This  sort  of  knowledge 
cannot  be  given  by  another  to  the 
scholar :  it  must  be  gained  by  work." 
The  following  composition,  also 
the  work  of  a  boy  in  a  New  tngland 
grammar  school,  is  an  example  of 
"  how  it  may  be  done,"  and  done,  we 
venture  to  say,  successfully  ;  for,  in 
clearness  and  accuracy,  it  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  answers  to 
examination  questions  on  similar 
topics  written  by  boys  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  in  our  higher  schools. 

Iron  Ores. 

This  morning  the    teacher  passed 
each  boy  three   specimens.     One  of 
the  boys  brought   his   specimens   to 
the  desk,  and  the  teacher  tried  them 
with  a  magnet.     One   of  them    was 
reddish,  the  other  was  yellowish,  and 
the  otheif  was  black.     The  yellowish 
one  and  the   reddish   one  we  found 
was  not  magnetic,  but  the  black  one 
was     magnetic.      These     specimens 
were  all  iron  ore,  from  which  iron  is 
obtained.     From    the   black  ore,  we 
found  that  the  best  iron  is  obtained 
from  it.     We  were  then  told  to  rub 
each  specimen  on  a  piece  of  paper. 
The  red  specimen  made  a  red  mark, 
and    the    yellow    specimen    made   a 
yellow  mark.     From  the  other  speci- 
men, which  was  black,  the  most  of  us 
could  not  make  it  mark  on  account 
of  its  hardness  ;  but  our  teacher  told 
us  if  there  were  some  powder  on  it, 
we  could  make  it  mark  a  black  streak. 
Then  the    teacher   took    some  small 
pieces  of  the  yellow  ore  and  put  them 
in  a  test-tube,  and  held  the  tube  over 
the   flame    of  an   alcohol-lamp,    and 
each  line  filed  around  to  see  what  it 
formed  in  the  tube,  which  was  water. 
There  was  no  water  in  the  tube  when 


the  ore  was  put  in,  therefore  it  must 
have  come  from  the  ore.  This  ore  is 
called  limonite  or  bog-iron  ore,  be- 
cause it  has  so  much  water  in  it,  and 
is  found  in  wet,  marshy  places.  The 
name  of  limonite  came  from  a  word 
meaning  meadow.  The  teacher  then 
took  them  out  of  the  test-tube,  and 
tried  them  with  a  magnet,  and  found 
they  were  not  magnetic.  It  was 
proved  that  they  were  not  pure  iron, 
because  they  would  not  stick  to  the 
magnet.  We  found  that  these  pieces 
of  iron  ore  contained  iron  and  oxygen, 
therefore  they  were  iron  oxides. 
When  these  pieces  were  rubbed  on 
paper  they  made  a  streak  like  the  red 
ore.  The  name  of  this  red  ore  is 
haematite,  which  means  blood-red. 
Haematite  is  composed  of  iron,  oxygen, 
and  no  water ;  and  once  it  was 
supposed  to  be  limonite,  and  the 
water  driven  out  of  it  by  the  heat  of 
the  earth. 

Teacher  then  took  the  pieces  of 
limonite  which  was  heated  in  the 
test-tube,  and  put  them  in  a  piece  of 
charcoal,  which  is  a  form  of  carbon, 
and  blew  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp 
on  the  charcoal  by  a  blow-pipe. 
After  she  got  the  most  of  the  oxygen 
out  of  the  pieces,  she  then  took  them 
on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  tested  them 
with  a  magnet,  and  found  the  small- 
est pieces  were  magnetic,  because 
they  were  heated  the  most.  The 
black  ore  is  magnetite,  which  contains 
the  best  iron. — Ellen  H.  Richards. 

The  composition    on  bones,  by  a 

boy  nine  or   ten    years    old,  who  has 

been     made   a     subject   for   science 

teaching,  illustrates  very  strongly  the 

dangers  that  lie  in  the  way  of  a  too 

early    introduction    to    too    difficult 

matter.     It    is   by   no   means  a  bad 

specimen    of    the    way    in    which   a 

scientific  lecture  is  reproduced  in  the 

young  student's  mind  ;  it  is,  on  the 

I  contrary,  a  remarkably  favourable  one. 

!  A  great  part  of  the  information  con- 

'  veyed  has  been  properly  assimilated. 
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and  made  a  part  of  the  real  furniture 
of  the  boy's  mind  ;  and  it  is  repro- 
duced with  vigour  and  originality.  It 
is  very  different  from  a  mere  commit- 
ting to  memory  of  hard  names,  which 
might  have  been  the  effect ;  but  it 
has  still  important  warnings  to  convey. 
The  wise  teacher  will  always  take 
the  examination  papers  of  her  brighter 
pupils  as  a  sure  and  searching  test  of 
the  value  of  the  instruction  which  she 
has  endeavoured  to  give.  There  are 
three  plain  and  easy  lessons  which  she 
will  derive  from  the  one  before  us. 
She  will  shut  her  eyes  to  the  iinchild- 
like  and  uncanny  air  of  "  smartness," 
— the  gavii7i-\\k^  quality  which  is 
attractive  in  a  French  novel,  but 
nauseating  in  real  life  in  America ; 
and  she  will  attend  only  to  the  scien- 
tific ideas  expressed.  She  will  draw 
two  morals  for  her  next  lesson  on 
bones,  and  one  for  her  scientific 
teaching  in  general.  She  will  see  that 
the  connection  between  bones  and 
the  general  idea  of  motion  is  far  too 
difficult  to  be  given  to  a  young  child. 
Hereafter  she  will  tie  strings  or  elastic 
bands  to  sticks,  perhaps,  and  show  how 
particular  movements  may  be  affected; 
but  she  will  omit  to  give  principles  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  motion  in 


general.  She  will  also  refrain  from 
calling  the  bony  outside  of  certain 
animals  a  skeleton.  Such  fanciful 
extensions  oJ  tlie  meaning  of  popular 
names  will  do  for  older  children  ;  but 
older  children  can  also  learn  to  say 
"  exoskeleton  "  and  "  endoskeleton," 
and  the  content  of  a  name  in  a 
child's  mind  is  a  matter  which  is  no 
more  to  be  trified  with  than  the  logical 
sequence  of  ideas.  In  the  third  place, 
the  teacher  will  notice — what  she  has 
often  noticed  before — that  it  is  a 
hazardous  thing  to  supply  a  young 
child  with  reasons.  Facts  may  be 
safely  given  in  any  amount,  so  long  as 
they  are  simple,  and  such  as  he  could 
find  out  for  himself  if  put  in  the  proper 
circumstances  ;  but  reasons  should  be 
given  as  sparingly  as  possible.  He 
has  not  yet  any  means  of  knowing 
what  kind  of  a  thing  a  reason  is ;  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that 
he  should  not  be  hopelessly  set  adrift 
on  this  subject.  Probably  the  most 
characteristic  of  all  the  qualities  of  the 
untrained  mind  is  the  facility  with 
which  it  is  able  to  give  a  reason  for 
every  thing  that  happens. — Christine 
Ladd  Franklin  in  Science.  [The  above 
is  intended  for  the  science  this  month. 
— Editor  Science  Department.] 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Prof.  Huxley  said  in  a  recent 
lecture  : — "  I  have  said  before,  and  I 
repeat  it  here,  that  if  a  man  cannot  get 
literary  culture  of  the  highest  kind 
out  of  his  Bible,  and  Chaucer,  and 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  and  Hobbes, 
and  Bishop  Berkeley,  to  mention  only 
a  few  of  our  illustrious  writers,  I  say, 
if  he  cannot  get  it  out  of  those  writers, 
he  cannot  get  it  out  of  anything  ;  and 
I  would  assuredly  devote  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  time  of  every  English 
child    to    the    careful   study   of    the 


models  of  English  writing  of  such 
varied  and  wonderful  kind  as  we 
possess  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant and  still  more  neglected,  the 
habit  of  using  that  language  with  pre- 
cision, and  with  force,  and  with  art. 
I  fancy  we  are  almost  the  only  nation 
in  the  world  who  seem  to  think  that 
composition  comes  by  nature.  The 
French  attend  to  their  own  language  ; 
the  Germans  study  theirs ;  but  Eng- 
lishmen do  not  seem  to  think  it  worth 
their  while." 
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Lord  Ashburton,  in  an  address 
to  schoolmasters,  said  : — "  No  know- 
ledge, however  profound,  can  substi- 
tute a  teacher.  A  teacher  must  have 
knowledge,  as  an  orator  must  have 
knowledge,  as  a  builder  must  have 
materials;  but,  as  in  choosing  the 
builder  of  my  house,  1  do  not  select 
the  man  who  has  the  most  materials 
in  his  yard,  but  I  proceed  to  select 
him  by  reference  to  his  skill,  ingenuity 
and  taste — so  also  in  testmg  an  orator 
or  a  teacher,  I  satisfy  myself  that  they 
fulfil  the  comparatively  easy  condi- 
tion of  possessing  sufficient  materials 
of  knowledge  with  which  to  work  ;  I 
look  then  to  those  high  and  noble 
qualities  which  are  the  characteristics 
of  their  peculiar  calling.  There  were 
hundreds  at  Athens  who  knew  more 
than  Demosthenes,  many  at  Rome 
that  knew  more  than  Cicero,  but  there 
was  but  one  Demosthenes  and  one 
Cicero."- 


It  becomes  the  sacred  duty,  not 
less  than  the  high  privilege,  of  the 
schoolmaster  of  the  poor  to  foster  and 
protect  the  boy  of  genius,  struggling 
amid  the  pressure  of  indigence  and 
persecution.  When  his  heart  is  about 
to  sink  under  the  conflict,  let  him  be 
told  of  the  triumphs  of  those  kindred 
spirits  who  have  gone  before  him — 
Thomas  Simpson,  who  studied  mathe- 
matics at  the  loom ;  Hugh  Miller, 
who  mused  on  geology  when  he  was 
hewing  stones  ;  Michael  Faraday,  who 
made  chemical  experiments  when  he 
was  a  journeyman  bookbinder ;  Fer- 
guson, who  watched  the  stars  as  he 
tended  his  flocks ;  Gifford,  who  studied 
Latin  when  he  was  making  shoes ; 
Peter  Nicholson,  who  wrote  his  work 
on  carpentry  when  he  was  at  the 
bench ;  Robert  Burns,  who  carolled 


his  sweetest  songs  as  he  followed  the 
plough  \  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  drew 
the  lightning  from  the  clouds  when  he 
kept  a  printer's  shop. — Tate  s  Phil- 
osophy of  Education. 

History  of  Corporal  Punish- 
ment.— An  interesting  sketch  under 
this  name  is  published  in'  the  July 
number  of  the  Revue  Fedagogique. 
Among  other  things  it  contains  a 
summary  of  the  leading  laws  of  several 
German  states  on  this  subject  (1862- 
84),  of  which  the  following  points 
may  be  mentioned  : 

Causes  for  which  corporal  punish- 
ment may  possibly  be  itiflicted. — Insub- 
ordination, obstinacy,  habitual  lying, 
incorrigible  laziness,  cruelty  toward 
animals  or  toward  the  weak,  and  other 
indications  of  low  feeling ;  miscon- 
duct ;  cutting  trees,  in  case  of  a  sec- 
ond offence;  theft  of  a  certain  im- 
portance, etc. 

Age  and  Sex. — In  the  case  of  girls, 
corporal  punishment  should  be  re- 
sorted to  in  exceptional  cases  only, 
and  then  be  managed  with  great  care. 
As  a  general  thing,  children  of  both 
sexes  are  exempt  from  corporal  pun- 
ishment as  long  as  they  are  not  eight 
or  nine  years  of  age.  In  Baden  the 
latter  applies  also  to  children  of  weak 
constitutions. 

Marks  left. — Decision  of  the  Prus- 
sian Supreme  Court :  "  Bruises  or  dis- 
colouration of  the  skin  of  the  child 
are,  in  themselves,  no  evidence  of  a 
transgression  of  the  limits  of  allow- 
able punishment." 

AboUslwient  of  corporal  punishment 
in  France. — In  France  the  Gordian 
knot  of  the  use  and  abuse  of  the  rod 
has  been  cut  with  one  stroke  by  the 
Regulation  of  July  18,  1882  :  "It  is 
absolutely  prohibited  to  inflict  cor- 
poral punishment  of  any  kind." 
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At  the  present  rate  of  decrease,  the 
Maori  race  of  New  Zealand  will  have 
disappeared  by  the  year  2,000  A.D., 
or  thereabouts.  The  natives  num- 
bered over  one  hundred  thousand  in 
Captain  Cook's  day ;  now,  there  are 
not  forty-five  thousand  of  them  in  all. 


A  Lake  of  Paving  Material. — 
In  about  the  centre  of  the  Island  of 
Trinidad,  a  dot  in  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
just  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  there 
is  an  asphalte  lake.  It  is  said  to  cover 
about  one  hundred  acres,  and  is  ap- 
parently inexhaustible.  It  is  a  black, 
sandy  substance,  and  is  believed  to 
be  crude  rotten  petroleum.  A  singu- 
lar feature  of  the  substance  is  that 
although  about  fifty  thousand  tons 
are  taken  out  annually,  it  continually 
fills  up,  so  that  there  is  no  lessening 
of  the  supply.  This  singular  lake  of 
paving  is  leased  to  a  company  in 
Washington. — Tidings  from    Nature. 


The  Temiscaminque  Country, 
which  is  now  being  rapidly  settled,  is 
described  as  an  agricultural  district  of 
great  wealth.  A  number  of  rich  St. 
Jerome  farmers  have  recently  visited 
that  country  with  a  view  to  settling, 
and  after  a  thorough  exploration  de- 
scribed it  as  the  richest  agricultural 
district  they  have  ever  seen.  The 
country  for  many  miles  from  the  lake 
shore  is  level  and  the  bush  is  very 
light  hard  wood,  easily  cleared.  Set- 
tlers are  pouring  in  every  day  and  lots 
are  being  taken  as  fast  as  they  are 
surveyed.  The  Temiscaminque  Col- 
onization Society  have  the  matter  of 
settlement  in   hand. — Montreal   Wit- 


the  Mississippi  and  the  Nile  together 
would  scarcely  equal  its  tribute  of 
water  to  the  ocean.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  river  a  steamer  drawing  fifteen 
feet  can  steam  up  no  miles,  at  which 
point  a  land  journey  of  fifty-two  miles 
is  taken  on  account  of  the  rapids. 
Then  another  standing  or  rowing  voy- 
age of  eighty-eight  miles  occurs,  which 
is  succeeded  by  a  land  journey  of 
ninety-five  miles.  After  that  it  is 
passible  to  steam  up  another  ijOdo 
miles.  Along  this  route  thirteen  sta- 
tions have  been  constructed  among 
peaceful  tribes. 

The  Whale. — The  great  whale, 
which  has  every  season  for  many  years 
past  grown  scarcer  and  scarcer,  seems 
this  summer  to  have  reached  almost 
vanishing  point.  The  ships  which 
are  at  present  on  the  battling  grounds 
on  Davis  Strait  and  Bafifin's  Bay  are 
still  to  be  heard  from.  But  those 
which  have  tried  their  luck  in  the 
Spitzbergen  Sea  have,  in  several  in- 
stances, returned  with  poor  cargoes,, 
and  with  tidings  of  the  vessels  afloat 
which  do  not  hold  out  much  promise 
of  tempting  profit.  A  few  whales 
have  been  captured  here  and  there^ 
but  the  scanty  freight  has  often  been 
eked  out  with  "  bottle-noses "  and 
belugas,  or  white  whales,  in  the  pur- 
suit of  which  the  lordly  skipper  of 
palmier  days  would  have  scorned  to 
launch  his  boats. —  The  Standard. 


Stanley    says    the    length    of  the 
Congo  River  is  2,100  miles,  and  that 


Ontario  Fifty  Years  Ago. — In 
1835,  when  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion of  Upper  Canada  was  only  to  be 
found  along  the  shores  of  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  and  the  entire 
Huron  tract  was  practically  unex- 
plored, the  two  great  landed  propria- 
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tors  were  the  Crown  and  the  Canada 
Company.  It  had  then  become 
necessary  to  abandon  the  free  grant 
system,  and  regular  sales  of  land  by 
auction  were  held,  the  prices  varying 
from  one  to  three  dollars  per  acre. 
In  the  few  settled  townships  there 
was  but  one  person  to  every  thirty-two 
acres.  About  this  time  the  real  settle- 
ment of  the  Province  began.  Special 
inducements  were  offered  to  families, 
and  just  because  the  long  sea  voyage 
and  the  weary,  expensive  journey  from 
Quebec  were  only  possible  to  persons 
of  endurance  and  resources  the  pion- 
eer settlers  of  Ontario  were  the  choice 
bone  and  sinew  of  the  old  land.  If 
luxuries  were  scarce,  good  wholesome 
food  was  cheap ;  if  clothing  and 
travelling  and  postage  were  very  dear, 
agricultural  labourers  and  artisans 
could  demand  high  wages,  consider- 
able additions  to  the  population  were 
made  every  season,  and  the  310,000 
ot  tifty  years  ago  has  become  the  two 
millions  of  to-day  —  a  God-fearing, 
sober  people,  in  a  land  of  plenty,  with 
an  unrivalled  climate,  enjoying  all 
the  amenities  of  civilization,  and  the 
most  perfect  civil  and  religious  liberty. 


The  Great  Canals  of  the 
World.  —  The  Imperial  Canal  of 
China  is  over  1,000  miles  long.  In 
the  year  186 1  was  completed  the 
greatest  undertaking  of  the  kind  on 
the  European  continent — the  Canal 
Languedoc,  or  Canal  du  Midi — to 
connect  the  Atlantic  with  the  Medi- 
terranean;  its  length  is  148  miles,  it 
has  more  than  100  locks  and  about 
50  aqueducts,  and  its  highest  part  is 
no  less  than  600  feet  above  the  sea; 
it  is  navigable  for.  vessels  of  upward 
of  600  tons.  The  largest  ship  canal 
in  Europe  is  the  great  North  Holland 
Canal,  completed  in  1825 — 125  feet 
wide  at  the  water  surface,  31  feet  wide 
at  the  bottom,  and  has  a  depth  of 
20  feet,  it  extends  from  Amsterdam 
to  the  Helder,  51  miles.  The  Cale- 
donian Canal  in  Scotland  has  a  total 
length  of  60  miles,  including  three 
lakes.  The  Suez  Canal  is  88  miles 
long,  of  which  66  miles  are  actual 
canal.  The  Erie  Canal  is  350^  miles 
long ;  the  Ohio  Canal,  Cleveland  to 
Portsmouth,  332 ;  the  Miami  and 
Erie,  Cincinnati  to  Toledo,  391  ;  the 
Wabash  and  Erie,  Evansville  to  the 
Ohio  line,  374. 


NOTES  FROM  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 


THE  appearance  of  another  number 
of  The  Educational  Monthly 
suggests  that  I  should  send  you  a  few 
*'  notes."  The  two  leading  educa- 
tional events  of  the  past  few  months 
are  the  examination  of  teachers  and  the 
organization  of  a  Teachers'  Institute 
for  the  Province.  The  examiners  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government  for  this 
year  were  the  Superintendent  of  Edu- 
cation, Rev.  D.  Eraser,  M.A.,  and 
Mr.  E.  G.  Walker,  B  A.,  Cantab.  The 
examinations  conmienced  on  the  6th 
of  July  ;  seventy-one  candidates  sat,  of 
whom  fifty-seven  were  successful,  al- 
though quite  a  number  had  to  content 


themselves  with  lower  classes  and 
grades  than  those  for  which  they 
applied. 

About  thirty  teachers  applied  for 
renewal  of  first-class  certificates,  which 
by  law  are  renewable  year  by  year,  as 
long  as  one  is  actually  teaching,  and 
can  furnish  satisfactory  proof  of  success 
in  his  work. 

At  the  close  of  the  examinations 
came  the  organization  of  the  Teachers' 
Institute.  The  attendance  was  large 
and  great  interest  in  the  proceedings 
was  manifested  throughout.  The 
following  officers  were  elected  :  Presi- 
dent, S.   D.  Pope,  B.A.,    Superinten- 
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dent  of  Education  ;  Vice-President,  J. 
N.  Muir,  B.A.,  Principal,  High 
School,  Victoria;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
R.  A.  Anderson,  Cedar  Hill,  who, 
together  with  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  B.A., 
of  New  Westminster,  and  Miss  Story, 
of  Victoria,  compose  the  Executive 
Committee. 

We  have  two  High  Schools  in  the 
Province,  the  attendance  at  which 
has  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  ex- 
pectations of  the  friends  of  higher 
education.  These  are  situated  .in 
Victoria  and  New  Westminster.  The 
people  of  Nanaimo   are  now  impor- 


tuning the  Government  for  the  estab- 
ment  of  a  High  School  in  that  city,- 
and  the  indications  are  that  the  im- 
portant districts  of  Chilliwhack  and 
Cowichan  will  soon  follow  suit. 

The  necessity  for  a  normal  school 
is  being  more  and  more  strongly  felt, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  question  of 
establishing  such  an  institution  will 
come  up  before  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

With  the  increase  of  population  the 
number  of  public  schools  is  steadily 
increasing,  and  will  soon  reach  one 
hundred.  D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly  : 

SiK, — In  common  with  many  others, 
I  am  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  our  local  High  School,  and  any- 
thing affecting  its  revenue  is  to  me  a 
matter  of  concern.  Our  municipality 
supports  our  school  liberally;  on  some 
occasions  we  give  as  much  as  three 
hundred  dollars  towards  its  mainten- 
ance. This,  of  course,  is  in  addition 
to  the  Legislative  and  County  Grant, 
and  the  possibility  of  us  having  to 
increase  this  grant  is  the  occasion  of 
this  letter.  Our  grant  from  the  De- 
partment for  the  last  few  years  has 
been  steadily  on  the  down  grade. 
We  receive  good  reports  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  school  from  the  Inspec- 
tors, and,  as  far  as  my  observation 
goes,  they  are  correct,  and  yet  our 
grant  is  being  constantly  docked. 
Will  you  undertake,  sir,  to  explain 
this  ?  Our  reports,  results  of  exami- 
nations, equipment  are  decidedly  su- 


perior to  what  they  were  a  few  years 
ago,  and  yet  we  receive  less,  decidedly 
less,  than  we  did  then.  In  our  last 
statement  of  Government  money  a 
certain  sum  is  first  added  and  then 
deducted  by  the  reigning  powers,  "  so 
as  to  bring  our  grant  within  the  ap- 
proximation." What  is  the  meaning 
of  this,  Mr.  Editor  ?  Can  you  ex- 
plain it  ?  There  is  no  one  on  our 
Board  who  understands  what  it  means, 
and  we  have  always  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  moderately  intelligent. 
We  have  consulted  our  High  School 
teacher  and  some  members  of  our 
local  council,  and  we  cannot  solve 
the  question.  A  friend  suggested 
that  I  should  ask  you,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  consider  it  impertinent 
in  me  taking  this  liberty.  Hoping 
you  will  excuse  any  mistake  in  this 
brief  communication,  as  I  nm  not  in 
the  habit  of  writing  for  publication. 
Yours,  etc.,  X. 
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EDITORIAL. 


A  PROFESSION. 

AN    EMPLOYMENT    REQUIRING   A    LEARNED 
EDUCATION. 

WE  often  hear  the  phrase,  "the 
teaching  profession,"  though 
we  remember  hearing  one  of  the  best 
and  most  learned  teachers  in  the 
Province  object  to  the  expression. 
There  is  no  such  profession,  he  stated. 
We  have  the  legal,  the  clerical  and  the 
medical  professions;  no  one  cavils  at 
these  societies  assuming  the  designa- 
tion of  profession.  Do  teachers  re- 
quire a  learned  education  for  the 
proper  and  efficient  discharge  of  their 
duties  ?  Every  one  conversant  with 
the  question,  and  competent  to  form 
a  judgment,  will  at  once  admit  the 
importance  of  their  office  and  the 
arduous  nature  of  their  work.  If  all 
grades  of  teachers  be  considered  as  a 
unit,  from  the  public  school  teacher 
to  the  college  professor,  all  intelligent 
people  will,  without  much  hesitancy, 
grant  in  face  of  the  words  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  article,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  time-honoured  phrase,  "a 
profession,"  as  properly  describing  the 
public  servants  known  to  society  as 
teachers.  And  we  add  that  it  is  our 
belief  that  more  college-bred  men  will 
be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  teaching 
profession  than  in  that  of  either  medi- 
cine, law  or  divinity.  If  teaching, 
then,  be  a  profession,  it  is  timely  and 
pertinent  to  ask,  Has  it  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  other  learned  pro- 
fessions ?  Upon  the  very  edge  of  the 
inquiry  we  are  met  with  the  special 
peculiarity  that  in  the  case  of  each 
of  the  other  three  professions  each  of 
them  has  the  exclusive  right  to  say 
what  are  to  be  the  conditions  of  ad- 
mittance, and  in  some  of  them  sure- 
ties are  required  to  vouch  for  the 
good  standing  of  the  applicant  and 


his  good  behaviour  in  the  future,  at 
least  as  regards  his  monetary  engage- 
ments, to  his  profession.  Furthermore, 
the  members  exercise  unquestioned 
control  as  to  preparation,  attainments 
and  character  :  often  a  large  entrance 
fee  is  exacted  as  well  as  an  annual 
payment  of  dues.  How  stands  the 
case  with  the  teachers  ?  Have  they 
any  say  as  to  admission,  preparation, 
attainments  or  character  ?  Not  a 
word  more  than  any  member  of  the 
community.  Not  only  is  the  case 
thus,  but  the  Government  offers  in- 
ducements by  giving  free  tuition,  pay- 
ing travelling  expenses,  giving  books, 
and  an  allowance  for  board. 

The  effect  is  what  any  one  might 
easily  and  clearly  have  foreseen. 
Teachers  are  not  held  in  the  same 
esteem  as  the  other  learned  profes- 
sions, and  the  emoluments  are  so  in- 
adequate that  no  man  of  talent  or 
high  academic  standing,  except  in  a 
few  cases,  ever  thinks  of  making 
teaching  his  life-work.  This  result 
we  hold  to  be  the  legitimate  fruit  of 
the  policy  pursued  towards  teachers 
in  the  past.  If  the  State  should  bind 
itself  to  provide  a  fairly  comfortable 
living  for  the  teacher  when  he  has 
spent  his  energies  in  the  public  ser- 
vice, then  there  might  be  some  good 
ground  to  enter  a  plea  in  defence  of 
the  past  and  present  plan  of  prepara- 
tion for  his  professional  duties ;  but 
now  that  the  pension  scheme  has 
been  withdrawn,  and  the  teacher  left 
to  shift  for  himself,  the  Government 
has  forfeited  all  the  claim  it  may  once 
have  had  to  provide  for  his  education, 
and  the  matter  may  now  safely  be 
left  to  the  general  law  of  demand  and 
supply.  1"he  system  now  stands  as 
an  example  of  the  Executive  having 
departed  from  a  very  important  com- 
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pact  to  prepare  and  license  men  for 
a  particular  work,  and  to  come  to 
their  aid  in  old  age,  enabling  them  to 
live  in  reasonable  comfort.  The  latter 
part — the  humane  part — the  Govern- 
ment has  repudiated,  and  the  teachers 
of  the  country,  men  and  women,  are 
left  to  devise  some  means  of  meeting 
this  serious  state  of  affairs.  We  ex- 
pect when  the  intelligent  citizens  of 
our  Province  understand  the  serious 
consequences  involved  in  the  changes 
recently  introduced  into  our  system 
of  school  management  that  they  will 
insist  upon  one  of  two  things — either 
that  the  Government  shall  discon- 
tinue its  efforts  to  prepare  teachers 
for  their  work,  or  else  restore,  in  all 
its  integrity,  the  humane  system  de- 
vised by  the  late  Chief  Superintend- 
ent for  the  assistance  of  men  and 
women  who  had  spent  their  best  days 
in  the  public  service. 

A  most  important  step  was  taken 
in  this  direction  by  the  High  School 
Masters'  Section  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  Ontario  Teachers'  Association. 
It  is  evident  that  the  time  has  come 
for  masters  to  recognize  the  duty  they 
owe  to  themselves  and  to  their  coun- 
try by  forming  a  much  closer  union 
than  that  afforded  by  the  Association, 
though  that  has  been  important  in  its 
effects  upon  the  education  of  the 
country.  It  has  given  us  pleasure  to 
observe  one  teacher  after  another  all 
over  the  country  recognizing  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  real  life  of  educa- 
tion, the  educators  as  a  united  body 
should  make  their  influence  felt.  Not 
long  since  we  had  at  the  head  of  our 
Education  Department  one  whose 
chief  work  and  pride  it  was  to  look 
after  the  best  interests  of  the  country 
educationally,  to  consider  in  a  friendly 
spirit  the  efficiency  and  comfort  of 
the  educators  ;  we  had  a  council  of 
gentlemen,  able,  learned  and  above 
suspicion,  in  the  administration  of 
school  matters,  and  on  this  council 
the  teachers  of  the  country  had  repre- 
sentatives.    Where,  now,  are  all  these 


pledges  of  good,  government,  these 
guarantees  of  good  faith,  decency  and 
honour.  How  has  it  come  about 
that  the  rights  of  intelligent  electors, 
Public  School  masters.  High  School 
masters  and  teachers  have  been  ruth- 
lessly withdrawn  ?  Has  the  country 
profited  by  the  changes  which  have 
been  made  during  the  last  few  years  ? 
Has  education  advanced  intelligently 
under  the  new  management  ?  Have 
teachers  gained  in  any  way  by  the 
constant  run  of  changes  to  which  they 
and  their  schools  have  been  sub- 
jected? To  these  matters  we  shall 
refer  again.  Meanwhile  we  earnestly 
ask  the  friends  of  education  to  con- 
sider, discuss  and  write  about  those 
vital  questions,  for  such  discussion 
the  pages  of  this  magazine  are  open. 


WHY  SHOULD  NOT  THE  BIBLE  BE 
TAUGHT  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS? 

IS  it  so  difficult  as  some  persons  thmk 
for  a  sensible  teacher  to  read, 
and  teach,  the  Bible  in  a  public  school 
without  teaching  the  theology  of  a 
particular  sect?  Is  there,  after  all, 
so  much  "  wrangling  "  among  the 
various  "  sects  "  in  Canada  ?  A 
minister  in  one  of  our  cities  or  towns 
preaches,  say  a  hundred,  sermons  in 
the  year.  In  how  many  of  them  does 
he  deal  with  controverted  points  ? 
Probably  not  in  more  than  four  or 
five  ;  in  some  cases  not  in  more  than 
one  or  two.  That  is  to  say,  ninety- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  sermons  preached 
are  on  the  great  themes  about  which 
all  the  churches  are  agreed  ;  for  it  is 
becoming  clearer  every  year  that  the 
points  on  which  Christians  are  agreed 
are  both  far  more  numerous  and 
vastly  more  important  than  those  on 
which  they  differ. 

May  we  not,  then,  trust  the  average 
teacher  to  deal  wholly  with  those  great 
themes  which  lie  on  the  surface  of  the 
Bible,  and  are  wrought  into  the  texture 
of  Biographies,  and  Psalms,  and 
Gospels,  and  Epistles  ?     May  we  not 
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be  sure  that  courtesy  and  common 
sense  will  restrain  the  Episcopalian 
teacher  from  entering  into  an  argu- 
ment before  Presbyterian  pupils  about 
the  necessity  of  a  diocesan  bishop  to 
the  existence  of  a  true  church,  or  the 
Presbyterian  teacher  from  propound- 
ing predestinarianism,  or  the  Baptist 
teacher  from  insisting  on  immersion, 
or  the  Methodist  teacher  from  des- 
canting on  the  value  of  the  class 
meeting  ?  Doubtless,  there  would  be 
exceptions  :  some  small  minds  would 
seize  the  opportunity  of  trying  to  make 
the  little  ones  say  "  Shibboleth '' ;  but 
the  instances  would  be  rare,  and  the 
evil-doers  would  be  condemned  by 
the  public  opinion  of  the  profession. 
Besides,  if  a  teacher  should  prove 
incorrigibly  sectarian,  the  remedy  is 
close  at  hand. 

Why,  then,  should  not  the  Bible  be 
in  the  hands  of  both  teachers  and 
scholars  to  be  used  every  day  ?  The 
"  Scripture  Readers  "  authorized  are 
good  ;  but  the  book  containing  them 
will  not  be  in  the  hands  of  scholars  ; 
and  every  teacher  knows  the  import- 
ance of  having  the  eye  as  well  as  the 
ear  exercised  in  order  to  secure  that 
the  contents  of  what  is  read  shall  be 
mastered.  Besides,  the  "Regulations" 
prescribe  that  the  selections  "  shall 
be  read  without  comment  or  explana- 
tion." The  teacher  must  not  so  much 
as  tell  the  children  from  what  book 
in  the  Bible  the  selection  is  taken  ! 
Nor  is  he  at  liberty  to  explain  where 
Bethel  was,  or  in  whose  reigns  Isaiah 
prophesied,  or  what  is  the  meaning  of 
John  the  Baptist  being  "  not  worthy 
to  unloose  the  shoe's  latchet "  of 
Jesus.  In  the  name  of  common 
sense,  why  not  ?  And  further,  why 
should  not  every  teacher  be  permitted 
and  encouraged  to  emphasize  the  re- 
ligious lessons  contained  in  the  selec- 
tions? Is  it  impossible  to  distinguish 
between  teaching  religion  and  teach- 
ing theology  ?  We  shall  recur  to  this 
point. 


ADMISSION  TO  HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

Is  the  upper  limit  of  Public  School 
work  ability  on  the  part  of  the  scholar 
to  pass  the  examination  for  admission 
to  a  High  School  ?  Is  it  to  be  as- 
sumed that,  as  soon  as  a  pupil  has 
attained  to  the  standard  for  entrance 
to  the  High  School,  therefore,  he 
should  not  be  any  longer  in  the 
Public  School  ?  Ifthisis  notso,  how 
is  it  that  we  hear  of  examinations 
being  held  at  points  in  different  coun- 
ties, other  than  at  the  High  Schools  ? 
We  should  say  that  the  tendency  of 
such  arrangement  is  to  entice  unduly 
young  scholars  to  leave  the  primary 
and  to  go  into  the  secondary  school. 
It  may  be  safe  and  proper  to  order 
that  no  child  should  leave  school  to 
engage  in  any  industrial  pursuit  till  he 
has  a  certificate  of  having  passed  the 
examination  for  admission  to  a  High 
School.  But  to  make  arrangements 
to  facilitate  or  induce  scholars  to 
leave  the  Public  School  is  neither 
proper  nor  safe  ;  and  as  such  we 
regard  the  practice  which  is  growing 
up  amongst  us.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  we  should  point  out  the  results 
which  are  sure  to  follow  the  adoption 
of  the  practice  to  which  we  have 
referred  without  some  safe-guard  :  an 
increase  of  a  class  of  teachers  already 
too  numerous,  viz.  :  those  holding 
permits  and  third-class  certificates, 
lower  salaries,  general  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  Public  Schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  are  High  Schools  to  be 
restricted  to  pass  pupils  only  ?  Is  the 
father  of  a  boy  eleven  or  twelve  years 
old  to  be  told  "  your  son  has  not 
passed  the  entrance  examinations,  and, 
therefore,  he  cannot  be  admitted"  even 
if  the  father  wishes  his  boy  to  be  pre- 
pared for  a  university  course  ?  This  is 
a  question  which  is  continually  com- 
ing up  for  answer  in  our  secondary 
schools.  Is  the  master  to  be  power- 
less in  dealing  with  a  case  of  this 
kind  ?     The  master  is  not  at  all  as- 
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sisted  when  he  recollects  what  the  en- 
trance examination  has  been  for  years. 
Not  only  is  the  attempt  made  by  it 
to  ascertain  who  are  prepared  to  be- 
gin the  High  School  course,  but  also 
to  show  teachers  in  the  Public  Schools 
how  the  subjects  on  the  programme 
should  be  taught.  By  the  effort  to  in- 
struct the  teachers  the  entrant  suffers. 
It  seems  to  be  settled  policy  at  the  Edu- 
cation Office  to  assume  the  patience 
and  docility  of  teachers  ;  the  ability 
and  infallibility  of  examiners,  and  that 
teachers  must  be  to  blame  for  any 
unsatisfactory  results  connected  either 
with  schools  or  examinations.  May  we 
humbly  quote  Mr.  Mundella's  words 
to  his  interviewers  :  "  1  beseech  you 
believe  that  you  may  be  mistaken." 
The  characteristic  part  in  the  Public 
School  programme  is  the  three  R's ;  in 
the  High  School  preparation  for  the 
universities  ;  in  the  university  the  in- 
finite in  human  knowledge.  These 
programmes  must  overlap  :  what  they 
lose  in  symmetry  they  gain  in  use- 
fulness ;  but  beyond  these,  over  all 
these,  liberty,  more  liberty  to  the  men 
who  carry  the  burden  in  these  schools. 


INSPECTION. 

THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling 
at  present  about  the  inspection 
of  schools,  especially  among  High 
School  Masters.  All  the  masters  are 
familiar  with  the  manner  in  which 
this  work  is  performed,  and  from 
their  standpoint  the  case  may  be 
very  briefly  presented. 

Masters  and  teachers  must  possess 
the  legal  quahfications  in  order  to  be 
engaged  by  the  local  authorities  of  the 
different  High  Schools.  These  quali- 
fications, the  programme  of  studies,  the 
kind  of  school  building,  its  furniture 
and  equipment,  are  all  fixed  by  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  to  that  Bureau  regu- 
lar certified  returns  are  made.   In  addi- 


tion to  this  the  pupils  from  time  to  time 
pass  certain  examinations  prescribed 
by  the  ]  department,  and  in  many  cases 
by  the  colleges  and  universities.  The 
inspector  is  an  official  appointed  by 
the  Government  to  visit  the  schools 
at  stated  times  in  order  to  ascertain 
from  personal  observation  whether 
the  laws  and  regulations  are  complied 
with,  and  if  matters  are  found  satis- 
factory a  small  grant  (which  year  by 
year  is  becoming  less)  is  made  to 
each  High  School  by  the  Education 
Department.  Here,  we  think,  with 
safety  to  all  parties  the  inspector's 
duty  should  end ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  we  have  in  his  report  remarks 
about  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  and 
other  particulars  which  we  hold  are 
quite  outside  the  sphere  of  the  in- 
spector's duty,  and  which  lead  to 
wrong  inferences  and  mvidious  dis- 
tinctions, because  these  reports  are 
forwarded tothe  Department,  returned 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  in  some 
cases  published  in  the  local  news- 
papers. Many  reasons  might  be 
given  to  show  that  such  a  state  of 
matters  is  unfair  and  undesirable.  The 
masters  possess  the  legal  qualifications 
and  also  practical  experience  in 
school-keeping  gained  by  everyday 
knowledge  of  the  work  in  which  they 
are  engaged  ;  in  not  a  few  cases  they 
have  as  high  scholastic  attainments 
and  longer  experience  in  dealing  with 
young  people  than  the  government 
official ;  besides  this,  the  inspector  is 
present  in  the  school  for  a  very  short 
time  and  is  a  stranger ;  the  pupils 
become  flurried  and  neither  do  them- 
selves nor  their  teacher  justice  ;  or 
it  may  happen  that  on  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visit  the  attendance 
may  be  small  and  the  best  pupils 
absent.  In  judging  also  of  the 
master's  management,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  he  knows 
more  about  the  local  needs  of  his 
school    than    a    stranger.       It    may 
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here  be  suggested,  that  if,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  duty,  the  inspector 
feels  bound  to  note  errors  in  man- 
agement or  immaturity  of  judgment, 
it  were  well  to  mention  these  things 
to  the  master  himself  at  least  more 
than  once.  We  unhesitatingly  affirm 
that  it  is  neither  in  the  interest  of  the 
schools  nor  favourable  to  the  exist- 
ence or  continuance  of  good-fellow- 
ship to  have  periodical  visits  from 
men  who  appear  to  be  only  too  ready 
to  report  unfavourably,  and  who  are 
not  in  a  position  always  to  judge  with 
fairness  respecting  the  diligence  or 
efficiency  of  the  masters.  Holding 
this  opinion,  we  therefore  venture 
to  ask  the  following  questions:  — 
Should  there  be  any  inspection  of 
High  Schools?  Does  the  present 
system  of  inspection  exert  a  healthful 
influence  upon  the  school  or  strengthen 


the  position  of  the  masters  and  teach- 
ers ?  Should  any  grant  of  money  be 
made  by  the  Government?  Are 
secondary  schools  treated  in  the  same 
manner  in  any  other  country? 

Surely  in  these  days  of  examin- 
ations, conducted  by  the  Education 
Department,  the  College  and  the 
University,  there  is  no  lack  of  trying 
tests ;  no  lack  of  opportunity,  recog- 
nized diligence  and  efficiency.  But  the 
infallible  proof  is  furnished  by  the 
class  of  men  and  women  our  High 
Schools  turn  out.  Do  they  show  appli- 
cation, power,  and  truthfulness?  Do 
they  walk  according  to  the  principles 
of  honesty  and  common  sense  ?  Are 
they  fit  for  life's  work  ?  If  so,  then, 
no  official's  report  can  shake  the  con- 
fidence of  a  discerning  pubHc  in  the 
schools,  or  weaken  the  influence  of 
the  masters. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 

SOLUTIONS  TO  QUESTIONS  IN 
APRIL   NUMBER. 

By  Geo.  Ross,  Math.  Master  Gait  Coll.  Inst. 

17.  Draw  BD-AC  and  DF  at  right 
angles  to  AD  to  meet  the  bisector  AF\n  F 
as  indicated.  Produce  CA  to  E  and  make 
AE  =  AB,  ]o\n  EB.  Then  angle  AEB-\ 
angle  BAC=  angle  DAF;  also  EC-AD. 
.' ,  triangles  EBC  and  DAF  are  equal  in 
all  respects,  .".  etc 

18.  If  we  join  the  centre  with  each  of  the 
angular  points,  it  can  be  readily  shown  that 
one  pair  of  opposite  angles  is  equal  to  the 
other  pair.  Since  the  four  angles  of  every 
quadrangle  equal  four  right  angles,  the  pro- 
position follows. 

19.  U  BAC  and  BDC  are  angles  in  the 
same  segment,  then  join  B  and  C  to  a  point 
F  in  the  remaining  segment  of  the  circle. 
BAC  and  BFC-2  right  angles,  also  BDC 
and  BFC—2  right  angles,  etc. 


20.  The  converse  of  first  part  of  18  can 
be  deduced  indirectly  by  describing  a  circle 
through  three  of  the  points  of  a  quadrangle, 
and  supposing  it  to  cut  the  fourth  side  in  a 
point  other  than  D. 

21.  Let  P  be  point  of  intersection  of  circles 
about  ACQ  and  BCR.  Draw  AF  and  BF 
at  right  angles  \o  AC  and  CB,  then  F '\% 
centre  of  a  circle  passing  through  A  and  B  and 
cutting  QABC  zX  right  angles.  If  P  lie«  on 
this  circle  then  must  angle  AFB  —  2{2  right 
SLU^les- A  PB)  ;  but  since  angle  AFB  =  2 
right  angles -angle  ACB,  we  must  have 
2  angle  APB~2  right  angles  -t-  angle  ACB. 
Now  angle  APB  —  i,  right  angles -angles 
^/"C- angle  CPB  —  /^  right  angles -(2  right 
angles  -  angle  CQA)  -  (2  right  angles  -  angle 
CRB)  =  CQA  +  CRB-  CAQ+  CBR 

=  right  angle -^   angle  BCR  +  right 

angle  -  J  angle  QCA 
=  2  right  angles -J  (2  right  angles - 

angle  ACB) 
=  right  angle -f^  ACB,  .'.  etc. 

22.  Let  AD  and  BE  intersect  in  R,  CF 
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and  AD  in  Q,  BE  and  CF  in  P.  Triangle 
ABD  ■■  A  ED  :  :  BR  :  KE,  but  ABD  xs^ 
ABC  and  ^^Z?  is  J  //Z?C=  J  /<i9C  ..BR 
=  6  RE.  Similarly  AQ  =  6  QD,  and  CP= 
6  FP.  Again.  ABR-%  ABE  =  \  ABC, 
and  BRD-ABD-  ABR-lABC-lj  ABC 
=  j»r  ^^C,  .-.  AR  '•  RD\\Z'-  A-  Hence, 
if  ^y?  =  3,  RQ-2,  and  QD=\.  .-.  PRQ  = 
ARP,  =?  ^^^,  =}  /4i9C. 


UNIVERSITY    OF    TOROXTO. 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS:  1885. 

Junior  Matriculation. 

MATHEMATICS. — PASS. 

r,  (A.  K.  Blackadar,  M.A. 

Examiners  jj    ^^    j,^.^_  g  ^ 

1.  If  two  angles  of  a  triangle  be  equal,  the 
sides  opposite  them  shall  also  be  equal. 

Draw  a  straight  line  so  as  to  divide  a 
given  right  angled  triangle  into  two  isosceles 
triangles. 

2.  If  a  straight  line  be  divided  into  two 
equal,  and  also  into  two  unequal  parts,  the 
rectangle  contained  by  the  unequal  parts, 
together  with  the  square  of  the  line  between 
the  points  of  section,  is  equal  to  the  square 
of  half  the  line. 

3.  Angles  in  the  same  segment  of  a  circle 
are  equal. 

Also,  state  and  prove  the  converse  of  this 
proposition. 

4.  Find  the  radius  of  a  sphere  whose 
volume  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  volumes 
of  three  spheres  whose  radii  are  7,  8  and  9 
feet  respectively. 

5.  I  borrow  $6,000,  agreeing  to  pay  prin- 
ciple and  interest  in  four  equal  annual  instal- 
ments. Find  the  annual  payment,  interest 
being  calculated  at  5  per  cent. 

6^  The  present  income  of  a  railway  com- 
pany would  justify  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent., 
if  there  were  no  preference  shares ;  but  as 
;^400,ooo  of  the  stock  consists  of  such  shares 
which  are  guaranteed  7J  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  ordinary  shareholders  receive  only  5  per 
cent.  Find  the  amount  of  ordinary  stock 
and  the  company's  income. 

7.    Prove  — ; H ; h 

I  +  J'Z         \-\-ZX        t  +XJ/ 


(^-3)(z-x)(.r-j>) 

~    (I  -J-j'2)(H-2x)(l  +xy 

Show  that  if  a +  l>  +  c  is  zero,  the  expression 

a*  6«  c"^ 

— r  7~r  +  »T2~; ^  ~Z~r: — 7     l  is  also  zero 

2a*  +  oc      20^  +  ca       2c*+ao 

8.  Prove  the  rules  for  finding  the  G. CM. 
and  L.  C  M.  of  two  algebraic  quantities. 

Find  the  G.  C.  M.  of 
x'  -  (2a  +  i>)x^  -I- a{2a  +d)x-n*{a  + 1>),  and 
X'  -(26  +  a)x'^  +l>{2b  +  a)x-d''{i>  +  a), 

and  the  L  C.  M.  of 
a*  -*-^^  +€"  -  3a/>t-  and  (a  -  (>)•  +(2a+c) 

(2b +c). 

9.  Solve  the  equation  ax'^  +bx  +  c  —  o,  and 
state  and  prove  the  relations  between  the 
roots  and  the  co-efficients  of  the  equation. 

If  a  and  /3  be  roots  of  the  above  equation, 

a      /3 
find  the  values  of  — H —  and  of  a'  +/3*. 
/?      a 

10.  Solve  the  equations  : 

(i)  3x(jr-ioi)  +x  +  495  =  o. 

x^+% 
(2)  .-+2  =^7^. 

\x+y  +  z  —  a-\rl>  +  c 

{dx+cy+az  =  cx+ay+6z  =  6c+ca+ad. 


(3) 


MODERN  LANGUAGES. 

n-j;,^^^.  i  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
^.attars.  -^  y^   ^    Eraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 

EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Select,  classify  and  give  the  relation  of 
the  phrases  in  the  following  : — 

(a)  Calling  his  officers  together  he  laid 
before  them  his  plan  of  attack. 

(6)  To  punish  them  he  kept  them  in  at 
noon  to  finish  it. 

(c)  In  the  evening  they  returned  to  the 
camp,  laden  with  plunder. 

(d)  On  these  conditions  the  agent  of  the 
company  offered  to  accompany  him. 

(e)  After  a  short  rest  they  resumed  their 
journey  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  camp 
before  night. 

2.  Contract  the  following  into  simple  sen- 
tences : — 

(a)  He  left  orders  that  the  rest  of  the 
force  should  follow  him. 

(i>)  He  entered  the  carriage  and  drove  off 
at  full  speed. 
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(c)  It  was  not  till  the  following  day  that 
he  learned  the  news. 

(c/)  As  there  was  no  one  in  the  office  I 
left  a  note  for  him. 

{e)  It  might  be  as  well  that  you  should 
make  another  copy  of  it. 

(/■)  Those  who  desire  to  compete  must 
notify  the  secretary. 

3.  Combine  the  following  groups  into 
single  sentences  : — 

(j)  I  struck  a  light.  I  took  a  survey  of 
the  room.  It  contained  a  stove.  It  con- 
tained a  supply  of  bed-clothing.  I  rejoiced 
to  see  this. 

(3)  The  bloodhound  had  broken  loose.  It 
had  missed  its  master.  It  had  gone  in 
search  of  him.  It  had  found  him.  It  savei 
him  from  death.  It  was  just  in  time.  The 
death  would  hive  been  a  horrible  one. 

(f)  He  equipped  himself  thus.  He  ad- 
vanced to  the  wall.  He  leaned  on  his 
sword.  He  did  so  with  a  pompous  air.  He 
listened  to  the  herald.  He  did  so  coolly. 
The  herald  advanced.  He  summoned  the 
village  to  surrender. 

4.  Change  to  indirect  narrative: — 
Before    he    died    he   paid    the   victorious 

army  this  magnanimous  com  jliment :  "  Since 
it  was  my  misfortune  to  be  discomfited  and 
mortally  wounded,  it  is  a  great  consolation 
to  me  that  I  have  been  vanquished  by  so 
brave  and  generous  an  enenoy.  If  I  could 
survive  this  wound,  I  woul  i  engage  to  beat 
three  times  the  number  of  such  forces  as  I 
commanded  this  morning,  with  a  third  of 
British  troops." 

5.  Supply  the  ellipsis  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(a)  He  looks  better  than  when  I  last  saw 
bim. 

{b)  It  seems  as  if  he  were  afraid  to  try. 

(<■)  It  is  better  to  do  that  than  to  starve. 

((/)  I  could  not  but  feel  sorry  for  him. 

{e)  Wherever  tried  they  have  given  satis- 
faction. 

(/)  When  not  in  use  it  should  be  kept 
covered. 

6.  Rewrite  in  prose  order:— 

(a)  And  his  chief  beside,  smiling,  the  boy 
fell  dead. 


(b)  When  to  battle  fierce  came  forth  all 
the  might  of  Denmark's  crown. 

(<r)  Till  a  feeble  cheer  the  Dane  to  our 
cheering  sent  us  back. 

7.  Divide  the  following  into  clauses,  and 
tell  the  nature  and  relation  of  each  : — 
(a)    On  a  rock,  whose  haughty  brow 

Frowns   o'er   old  Conway's  foaming^ 

flood, 
Robed  in  the  sable  garb  of  woe. 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood. 
[Jb)    As  der  the  Virdant  waste  I  guide  my 
steed. 
Among   the    high,    rank    grass    that 

sweeps  his  sides. 
The   hollow  beating  of  his   footsteps 

seems 
A  sacrilegious  sound. 

(c)  It  \i  possible  that  in  his  anxiety  to  find 
out  where  they  went  after  leaving  the  boat  he 
may  have  lost  his  way. 

8  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentences. 

9.  Write  {a)  the  plural  of  calico,  lassa, 
scarf,  hid,  chief,  diary,  valley,  oisis;  {b) 
present  participle  and  3rd  singular,  present- 
perfect  indicative  of  lose,  undo,  deny,  pre- 
fer, mistake,  permit. 

10  Give  two  examples  each,  of  an  in- 
finitive phrase,  equivalent  to  a  noun,  an 
ad^cdve,  an  adverb. 

11.  In  what  is  a  relative  said  to  agree  with 
its  antecedent?  Stiow  its  agreement  by  ex- 
amples as  far  as  you  can. 

12.  Give  two  examples  of  the  misplace- 
ment of  the  word  only  and  of  her  wrongly 
used  for  she. 

13.  What  do  the  following  contractions 
stand  for  respectively  : — Rev.,  Dr.,  Hon., 
Co.,  do.,  Bp.,  M.P.,  J. P.,  e.g.,  i.e..  a.m., 
viz.  ? 

14.  Wnich  is  correct? 

{a)  The  committee  consist  (consists)  of 
Messrs.  A,  B  and  C. 

{b)  Every  boy  and  girl  in  the  school  are 
(is)  interested. 

{c)  He  was  overcome  by  (with)  the  heat. 

{d)  He  dropped  it  in  (into)  the  water. 

{e)  There  is  a  boy  whom  (who)  I  think 
knows  it. 

(/}  I'd  just  as  leave  (lieQ  go  as  not. 

15.  Point  out  any  misused  words  in  the 
following,  and  substitute  proper  ones:— 
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(rt)  It  is  funny  that  you  did  not  see  us. 

(b)  He  was  learning  them  to  make  nets. 
(f)  We    were    stopping    with    some    old 

friends. 

[d)  I  expect  that  he  forgot  to  tell  her. 

(e)  They  felt  sort  of  lonesome  at  first. 

(/")  Most  every  girl  in  the  class  has  one. 

(£)   He  is  plenty  old  enough  to  try. 

(/;)  The  stage  will  start  inside  of  an  hour. 

16.  Give  sentences  illustrating  the  differ- 
ences between 

(rt)  Emigrant  and  immigrant. 
(p)   Precede  and  proceed. 

(c)  Accede  and  exceed. 
((/)  Tract  and  track, 
{e)  Troop  and  troupe. 

17.  Indicate  the  pronunciation  ot  soiree, 
leisure,  grimace,  hearth,  ally,  vaccine,  de- 
cade, forehead. 

18.  What  other  words  are  pronounced  in 
the  same  way  as  ere,  fair,  hues,  pours,  vain, 
sight,  choir,  meat. 

19.  Correct  any  errors  (giving  your  rea- 
sons) in  the  following  : — 

{a)   He  told  her  she  could  go  if  she  liked. 
(b)  She  hadn't  an  answer  correct,  hardly. 
{c)  Is  there  any  boy  that  don't  know  how 
to  do  it  ? 

(d)  Were  either  of  the  girls  at  church  last 
night  ? 

(tf)  I  will  not  be  sorry  when  you  and  her 
leave. 

(/)  It  may  have  been  she  that  you  seen 
talking  to  him. 

{g)  Haven't  you  no  idea  who  done  it  ? 
{h)  One   of  the   girls    that   goes    to    the 
Model  School  gave  it  to  me. 

(j)  Nobody  but  Tom  and  me  know  how  it 
was  done. 

{f)  Who  were  you  talking  to  when  Mary 
and  me  passed  you. 

20.  Point  out  the  main  fault  of  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  and  show  it  may  be  remedied 
in  each  case. 

(a)  I  received  the  books  yesterday,  and  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  them,  but  you 
sent  me  one  too  many,  but  I  find  I  may  need 
it,  and  so  I  will  keep  it. 

{b)   He  relumed  to  England  in   1839,  and 
the   next   year  he   was  persuaded    to    enter 
3 


parliament,  but  he  soon  lost  his  seat,  and 
then  he  retired  and  pursued  his  litem ry 
tastes,  and  died  suddenly  in  1859. 

UNIVERSITY    OF    TORONTO. 

ANNUAL  E.XAMINATIONS,  1885. 

junior  Matriculation. 

KNGMSII. 

Examiner:     T.    C.    L.    Armstrong,    M.  A. 
LL.B. 

I. 

Composition  :  All  Ganihdates. 

The  St.  Lawrence  :  Its  grandeur  and  its 
history. 

II. 

Grammar:  All  Candidates. 

1.  Fair  as  the  earlier  beam  of  easlern  lighf,. 
When   first,   by   the   bewildered    pilgrimi 

spied 
It  smiles  upon  the  dreary  brow  of  night 
And    silvers   oer   the    torrent's    foamine 

tide. 
And  lii^hts  the  fearful   path  on  mountain 

side  ; 
Fair  as  that  beam,   although  the   fairest 

far. 
Giving  to  horror  grace,  to  danger  pride. 
Shine  martial  Faith  and  Courtesy's  bright 

star. 
Through   all    the    wreckful   storms    that 

cloud  the  brow  of  War. 

(a)  Write  out  and  classify  the  separate 
clauses,  and  parse  the  words  in  italics. 

(1^)  Write  etymological  notes  on :  as,  when, 
first,  pilgrim,  torrent,  danger,  martial, 
courtesy,  that. 

{c)  Give  other  forms  for  :  beam,  by,  pil- 
grim, path,  courtesy,  through,  cloud,  of. 

(</)  Substitute  classical  words  for  :  fair, 
earliest,  beam,  eastern,  smiles,  fearful,  faith,, 
brow. 

(f)  Explain  the  origin  and  uses  of  the 
various  adjective  and  noun  affixes  in  the 
extract. 

(/')  Name  the  stanza :  Scan  and  name  the 
first  and  the  last  line,  and  show  how  they 
differ  from  prose. 

(g)  It  smiles.  What  rule  of  Syntax  does 
the  inflection  of  the  verb  follow  here?  State 
some  of  the  subrules  under  the  general  rule. 
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III. 

Grammar :  Honors  in  /'  Medicine  Only. 

1.  Mention  in  their  historical  order  the 
changes  that  have  been  made  in  English 
vocabulary  and  grammar. 

2.  Point  out  and  define  the  figures  of 
speech  in  the  extract  in  II. 

3.  Account  historically  for  the  present 
distinction  between  shall  and  will  as  auxili- 
aries of  the  future  tense,  and  show  by  what 
other  means  we  indicate  the  future. 

IV. 

Authors:   Candidates  in  Arts  only. 

1.  Mention  and  account  for  the  chief 
peculiarities  of  the  form  and  substance  of 
the  poetry  in  the  age  of  Scott  and  Cowper, 
and  compare  these  two  poets  as  to  their 
relative  position  with  regard  to  the  poetry 
of  their  time 

2.  "The  secret  of  the  success  of  Scott's 
poetry  lay  partly  in  his  subjects,  partly  in 
his  mode  of  treating  them,  and  partly  in  his 
versification." 

Show  to  what  extent  this  is  true  in  each  of 
these  respects,  making  special  reference  to    ! 
the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

3.  Point  out  any  improbabilities  you  have 
observed  in  the  plot  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

4.  '*  My  vision's  sight  may  yet  prove  true. 
Nor  bode  of  ill  to  him  or  you. 
Sooth  was  my  prophecy  of  fear  ; 
Believe  it  when  it  augurs  cheer. 
Would  we  had  left  this  dismal  spot ; 
111  luck  still  haunts  a  fairy  grot. 
Of  such  a  wondrous  tale  I  know — " 

\a)  Paraphrase  the  first  couplet ;  [b)  What 
prophecies  are  alluded  to,  and  how  did  they 
prove  true?  {c)  Name  the  "  dismal  spot  "  ; 
why  did  ill  luck  haunt  such  places?  what  is 
the  "  wondrous  tale  "  ? 

5.  "  Wrathful  at  such  arraignment  foul, 

Dark    lowered    the    clansman's    sable 
scowl." 

State  briefly  Fitzjames'  accusations  and 
Roderick's  answers.  How  does  this  dia- 
logue aflect  the  plot?  In  what  respects  are 
■the  characters  of  the  two  men  contrasted 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  poem  ? 

16.   "  Yet  trust  not  that  by  thee  alone, 

Proud  chief,  can  courtesy  be  shown." 


(a)  What  courtesy  did  each  show  the 
other  ? 

(b)  Quote  the  lines  describing  the  fight 
that  follows. 

7.    "  I  guess  by  all  this  quaint  array, 

The  burghers  hold  their  games  to-day, 
James  will  be  there." 

(a)  What  was  the  quaint  array? 
{b)  What  burghers  are  meant  ? 

(c)  Mention  the  sports,  and  show  why  the 
king  would  probably  attend. 

{d)  Contrast  the  actions  and  the  sentiments 
of  the  monarch  and  the  Douglas  at  the 
close  of  the  games. 

{e)  Relate  briefly  what  took  place  on  the 
same  day  on  the  shore  of  Loch  Katrine. 

8.  Illustrate  from  the  Task  :  [a)  Cowper's 
peculiar  use  of  words  ;  {b)  his  religious  senti- 
ments ;  (c)  his  sarcasm  ;  [d)  his  descriptive 
powers. 

HISTORY    AND   GEOGRAPHY. 
Examiner:  David  R  Keys,  B  A. 

1.  Briefly  indicate  the  influence  of  phy- 
sical geography  on  the  ancient  history  of 
Greece  and  Iialy. 

2.  Name  the  cities  of  GiUia  Cisalpina, 
Latium,  Achaia  and  Ionia,  adding  brief  de- 
scriptive notes,  and  giving,  where  possible, 
the  modern  name. 

3.  Describe  a  voyage  from  lolchos  to 
Colchis. 

4.  Mention  towns  or  districts  in  Europe 
and  America  noted  for  the  manuficture  of 
china,  silk,  toys,  wines,  woolens. 

5.  Describe  as  fully  as  you  can  any  one  of 
the  following  districts  :  Warwickshire,  An- 
trim, Midlothian,  Calvados,  Orisons,  La- 
Mancha. 

6.  Show  to  what  extent  the  history  of  the 
United  States  might  be  recovered  from  geo- 
graphical names. 

7.  Locate  as  nearly  as  you  can  :  Murcia, 
Chemnitz,  Mulhausen,  Spezia,  Spalatro,  St. 
Gall,  Cherbourg,  Ghent,  Moville,  Abbots- 
ford,  Coventry,  Lake  Mistassini. 

8.  Mention  and  explain  the  causes  that 
contributed  to  the  glory  of  Qjeen  Anne's 
reign. 

9.  Sketch  the  history  of  parliamentary 
government  during  the  reign  of  George  III. 
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10.  Trace  the  course  of  the  Roman  con- 
quest of  Greece  from  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Macedonian  War  to  the  Fall  of 
Corinth. 

11.  Describe  the  civil  conflicts  in  Rome 
from  the  death  of  Marius  !o  that  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

12.  Compare  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
with  special  reference  to  their  sports,  their 
literatures,  and  their  treatment  of  women. 

13.  What  changes  took  place  in  Greece 
between  the  years   B  C.    479  and  B.C.  431  ? 


Arts  and  MeJicine. 

FRENCH. 

Examhitr:     Chas.  Whetham,  B.A. 
For  Pass  candidates  in   Arts,  and  all  can- 
didates in  .Medicine.    Full  paper — five-sixths. 
I. 

1.  Translate:  Their  apples.  His  apple. 
Her  hat.  My  friend  (fem.).  Their  pen. 
Your  fans  are  better  than  mine.  Hers  are 
worse  than  your  sister's.  My  mother's  are 
the  best  but  they  are  the  smallest. 

2.  Give  masc.  and  fem.  form^,  sing,  and 
pi.,  of  the  French  equivalents  for  :  new,  low, 
jealous,  happy,  old,  fat,  soft,  foolish, 
favourite,  white,  sweet,  beautifu',  tall, 
Christian,  ready,  frank,  dry,  long. 

3.  Write  brief  notes  on  the  comparison  of 
adjectives ;  the  formation  of  adverbs,  and  the 
use  of  the  auxiliaries  itre  and  avoir. 

4.  Write  in  full  the  cardinal  numbers  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-five,  indicating  the  pro- 
nunciation. Translate  :  Two  hundred  men 
and  eighty  horses  died  on  the  thirtieth  of 
June  and  the  first  of  July,  sixteen  hundred 
and  seventy-seven.  Three  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers  left  home  on  the  tenth  inst  ,  and 
probably  not  more  than  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  will  return. 

5.  Shew  by  examples  the  use  of  ce,  cet, 
celni-ci,  celui-la.  Give  pi.  forms  (masc.)  ; 
also  corresponding  fem.  forms,  sing,  and  pi. 

6.  Translate  :  We  have  seen  her  to-day. 
I  shall  perhaps  speak  to  him  about  it.  She 
would  send  them  two  horses  if  they  wished. 
He  and  she  are  there  now.  We  gave  her 
some.  They  (masc.)  gave  her  to  us.  John 
and   I   like  walking.     They  will  have  told 


her  what  you  sang  to  them  (fem.)  and  me. 
Which  book  had  you  had?  Where  is  he 
whom  they  speak  of?  Whose  pen  is  that? 
Both  of  them  came  nearly  every  day.  Are 
there  any  potatoes  in  that  basket  ?  Are 
there  none  in  it  ?     You  and  he  put  some  in  it. 

7.  Translate  :  "  '  A  man  knocked  at  the 
door  a  few  minutes  ago  and  asked  to  see 
you.  Mary  told  him  you  had  gone  out 
before  sundown,  intending  to  return  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  He  appeared 
very  tired,  but  when  I  invited  him  to  come 
in  he  thanked  me,  and  said  he  had  rather 
not  wait.  His  name  is  Alexander,  and  he 
lives  on  James  Street — number  91,  I  think. 
His  son  has  just  fallen  from  a  horse,  and 
broken  his  le^;,  and  they  are  afraid  he  has 
otherwise  injured  himself.  His  wife  too  is^ 
very  sick,  and  they  do  not  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  her.' 

'  Poor  fellow  !  I  have  known  him  now 
for  sixteen  years,  and  he  has  always  been 
most  unfortunate,  but  I  am  glad  I  can  help 
him  a  little  this  time.  It  is  getting  late, 
and  is  most  disagreeable  weather  for  me  to 
be  out;  still  I  feel  better  than  I  did,  and  I 
should  be  ashamed  not  to  go  when  such 
worthy  people  need  me.'  " 

n. 

Translate : 

Cette  noble  independance  .  .  .  cceur 
plus  sensible  que  le  mien? 

La/are  Hoche. 

1.  lous  ces  Hens  (1.  2).  Translate  :  Cest 
nn  hotnme  de  bien.  Un  honnnequia  dubien. 
Un  homme  qui  est  bien.  On  est  tres-bien  ici. 
lis  sont  fort  bien  ensemble. 

2.  laissc-le  marcher  (1.  8).  Add  the  neg- 
ative. V 

3.  qjie  jamais  surtout  il  ne  sache  qu'il y  a 
(1.   14).     Why  '\s pas  not  used? 

4.  il  s'occupc  de  (1.  18).  Give  the  pret. 
indef.  indie,  in  full,  interrogatively  with 
negative. 

5.  langage  (I.  12).  Distinguish  between 
langage  and  latigue,  giving  examples  of  their 
use. 

6.  beaucoup  de  chases  (1.  25).  Express 
the  same  idea  with  bitn  instead  of  beaucoup. 

7.  je  te  traite  en  ami  (1.  26).  Translate  : 
//  Va  traite  de/oii. 
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8.  e^-il  un  caur  (1.  36.)  Give  the  more 
usual  form  of  expression,  and  translate  : 
There  are  six  of  them  now.  There  was 
only  one  yesterday.     They  (ce)  are  the  men. 

9.  Write  in  full  the  pret.  indef.  indie  and 
the  imperf.  subj.  of  vent,  doit,  naissant, 
0bSisse,  sacht,  sipanche,  vas,  sera. 

10.  un  cctur  plus  sensible  (11.  36-37). 
Translate  :  A  sensible  man. 

11.  Sketch  briefly  the  character  of  Lizare 
Hoche  as  drawn  by  Bonnechose. 

Medicine :  for  Pass  and  Honors. 

GERMAN. 

Examiner:  Rev.  R.  von  Pitch. 

Candidates  in  Arts  will  take  Parts  I  ,  II., 

III.,  and  IV.  ;  those  in  Medicine  Parts  I., 

IV.  and  V. 

I. 

Grammar. 

1.  Decline:  My  good  friend  ;  this  high 
tree ;  old  men. 

2.  Draw  up  a  table  of  the  prepositions, 
according  to  the  case  they  govern. 

3.  Conjugate  the  auxiliary  verbs  of  mood. 

4.  Give  rules  for  the  formation  of  the 
passive  voice  and  translate  :  The  most  dili- 
gent pupils  have  been  praised.  The  battle 
would  have  been  won. 

5.  Decline  the  relative  pronoun  welcher, 
and  write  a  note  on  the  constriction  of  re- 
lative sentences. 

6.  Give  rules  for  the  translation  oi  some. 

7.  Write  a  comprehensive  note  on  separable 
and  insepamble  verbs. 

8.  Conjugate:  Ich  betrage  mich. 

9.  State  points  of  difference  between  Ger- 
man and  English  construction. 

10.  Translate  :  Having  no  money,  I 
could  not  depart.  The  old  man  having 
spoken  thus,  left  the  room.  Wishing  to  see 
him,  I  went  to  his  house. 

11.  Give  rules  for  the  use  of  the  subjunc- 
tive mood. 

II. 
Translate  : 

UndieRitter  .  .  .  in  dem  furchtbaren 
HoUenrachen. 

Schiller,  Der  Taucher. 

I.    Und   keiner      .      .      •     will Das 

Auge    .     .     .     hinuntersah.     Notice   devi- 
ations from  grammatical  rule. 


2    1st  keiner.     When  must  es  gibt  be  used  ? 

3.  Keiner.     Translate  no  good  man. 

4.  oFs     .     .     .     schlief.     Parse. 

5.  Es.     Decline. 

6.  Vernehmens.     State  briefly  in  German 

what  they  heard. 

Ill- 
Translate  : 

Und    tausend     Stimmen.     .      .      •      ver- 
sammelt  worden. 

Schiller,  Der  Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen. 

I.   Supply    the     auxiliary,     where     it    is 
omitted. 

2-  Das   isl  der    Held.     Account   for   the 
gender  of  das. 

3.  Das  ist ;    der    ihn .     Explain 

the  difference  in  the  construction,  and  give 
reasons. 

4.  Strauss.     What  other  meaning  has  this 
noun? 

5.  Sanct     .     .     .     Orden.     Parse. 

6.  Sind  versammelt.     Write  a  note  on  the 
position  of  the  auxiliary. 

7.  Viet  andre  .  .  .  Strauss.  How 
would  this  read  in  prose  ? 

8.  Den  kiihnen  .  .  .  ehren.  Put  into 
the  passive  voice. 

IV. 
Translate  : 

Er  verschaffte    den     Schiffen 
Briicke  zu  vollenden. 

ScHiLLER:  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen. 

1.  Make  a  list  of  all  the  strong  verbs  in 
the  above  extract,  giving  their  infinitive, 
imperf.  tense  and  past  part. 

2.  Give  the  gender  of  Schiffen,  Erzeug- 
nisse,  Orten,  Endcn,  Werke. 

3.  Give  the  genitive  sing,  and  nom.  plur. 
of  Schiffen,  Wcg,  Kanal,  Land,  Mangel 
Vorrath. 

4.  Er    verschaffte.       Substitute    a    noun 

for  er. 

5.  Sichern.  Form  the  comparative  degree. 

6.  Kannte.  Distinguish  between  kennen 
and  wissen. 

7.  Wodurch.     Explain  the  formation. 

V. 
Translate  : 

Unter  diesen  Anstalten  .  .  .  bloss 
seine  Festigkeit  fichtbar.  /^. 

1.  Inconsequenz.     Explain  the  allusion. 

2.  Schelde.  Give  comprehensive  ru'es  for 
the  declenMon  of  feminine  nouns. 

3.  Auf  dasselbe.     Y>tz\\'!\^  dasselbe. 

4.  Aber  es  stand.  Write  a  note  on  the 
influence  of  conjunctions  on  construction. 
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THE    CLASS-ROOM 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


EXAMINATION  FOR  ADMISSION  TO 
HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGI- 
ATE INSTITUTES. 

The  next  Entrance  Examinations  to  High 
Schools  and  Collegiate  Institutes  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday, 
December  2ist,  22nd  and  23rd,  18S5. 

The  following  is  the  limit  of  studies  in  the 
various  subjects : 

Reading. — A  general  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  vocal  expression,  with  special 
reference  to  emphasis,  inflec  ion  and  pause. 
The  reading,  with  proper  expression,  of 
any  selection  in  the  Reader  authorized  for 
Fourth  Book  Classes.  The  pupil  should  be 
taught  to  read  intelligently  as  well  as  in- 
telligibly. 

Literature. — The  pupil  should  be  taught 
to  give  for  words  or  phrases,  meanings 
which  may  be  substituted  therefor,  without 
impairing  the  sense  of  the  passage  ;  to  illus- 
trate and  show  the  appropriateness  of  im- 
portant words  or  phrases  ;  to  distinguish 
between  synonyms  in  common  use  ;  to  para- 
phrase difficult  passages  so  as  to  show  the 
meaning  clearly  ;  to  show  the  connection  of 
the  thoughts  in  any  selected  passage  ;  to 
explain  allusions ;  to  write  explanatory  or 
descriptive  notes  on  proper  or  other  names  ; 
to  show  that  he  has  studied  the  lessons 
thoughtfully,  by  being  able  to  give  an  intel- 
ligent opinion  on  any  subject  treated  of 
therein  that  comes  within  the  range  of  his 
experience  or  comprehension  ;  and  especially 
to  show  that  he  has  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  passage,  by  being  able  to  read  it  with 
proper  expression.  He  should  be  exercised 
in  quoting  passages  of  special  beauty  from 
the  selections  prescribed,  and  to  reproduce 
in  his  own  words  the  substance  of  any  of 
these  selections,  or  of  any  part  thereof.  He 
should  also  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
authors  from  whose  works  these  selections 
have  been  made. 

Orthography  and  Orthoepy. — The 
pronunciation,   the   syllabication   and  spell- 


ing from  dictation,  of  words  in  common  use. 
The  correction  of  words  improperly  spelled  or 
pronounced.  The  distinctions  between  words 
in  common  use  in  regard  to  spelling,  pro- 
nunciation and  meaning. 

Writing. — The  proper  formation  of  the 
small  and  the  capital  letters.  The  pupil 
will  be  expected  to  write  neatly  and  legibly. 

Geography. — The  forms  and  motions  of 
the  earth.  The  chief  definitions  as  con- 
tained in  the  authorized  text-book  ;  divisions 
of  the  land  and  the  water ;  circles  on  the 
globe ;  political  divisions ;  natural  phen- 
omena. Maps  of  America,  Europe,  Asia 
and  Africa.  Maps  of  Canada  and  Ontario, 
including  the  railway  systems.  The  pro- 
ducts and  the  commercial  relationsof  Canada. 

Grammar. — The  sentence  :  its  different 
forms.  Words:  their  chief  classcj  and  in- 
flections. Different  grammatical  values  of 
the  same  word.  The  meanings  o(  the  chief 
grammatical  terms.  The  grammatical  values 
of  phrases  and  of  clauses.  The  nature  of 
the  clauses  in  easy  compound  and  complex 
sentences.  The  government,  the  agreement 
and  the  arrangement  of  words.  The  cor- 
rection, with  reasons  therefor,  of  wrong 
forms  of  words  and  of  false  syntax.  The 
parsing  of  simple  sentences.  The  analysis 
of  easy  sentences. 

Composition. — The  nature  and  co  - 
slruction  of  different  kinds  of  sentences.  Tlie 
combination  of  separate  statements  int  > 
sentences.  The  nature  and  the  construction 
of  paragraphs.  The  combination  of  separ- 
ate statements  into  paragraphs.  Variety  of 
expression,  with  the  following  classes  of 
exercises  :  Changing  the  voice  of  the  verb  ; 
expanding  a  word  or  a  phrase  into  a  clause  ; 
contracting  a  clause  into  a  word  or  a  phrase  ; 
changing  from  direct  into  indirect  narration, 
or  the  converse;  transposition;  changing 
the  form  of  a  sentence;  expansion  of  given 
heads  or  hints  into  a  composition  ;  the  con- 
traction of  passages  ;  paraphrasing  prose  or 
easy  poetry.  The  elements  of  punctuation. 
Short  narratives  or  descriptions.  Familiar 
letters. 

Drawing. -For  the  examination  in  Decem- 
ber next,  candidates  in  drawing  may  submit  lo 
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the  examiners  books  No.  2  or  No.  3  of  the 
Drawing  Course  for  Public  Schools.  For 
June,  18S6,  No.  3,  No.  4  or  No.  5  will  be 
accepted  ;  after  that  date  it  is  intended  to 
take  the  numbers  prescribed  by  the  regula- 
tions for  the  4th  class. 

History. — Outlines  of  English  history  as 
heretofore. 

Examination  papers  will  be  set  in  liter- 
ature from  the  different  series  of  authorized 
readers  as  follow  : 

NEW  ONTARIO  READERS. — DECEMBER,   1885. 

1.  Tom  Brown,  pp.  17-22. 

2.  Boadicea,  pp.  35-37. 

3.  The  Fixed  Stars,  pp.  93-96. 

4.  The  Sky  Lark,  p.  99. 

5.  Ye  Mariners  of  England,  pp.  193-194. 

6.  The  Heroine  of  Vercheres,  pp.  201- 
204. 

7.  Marmion  and  Douglas,  pp.  256-258. 

8.  After  Death  in  Arabia,  pp.  272-274. 

9.  The  Capture  of  Quebec,  pp.  233-239. 

JUNE,  1886, 

1.  Boadicea,  pp.  35-37. 

2.  The  Truant,  pp.  46-50. 

3.  The  Fixed  Stars,  pp.  93-96. 

4.  Lochinvar,  pp.  169-170. 

5.  A  Christmas  Carol,  pp.  207-211. 


6.  Riding  together,  pp.  231-232. 

7.  Marmion  and  Douglas,  pp.  256-258. 

8.  The  Capture  of  Quebec,  pp.  233-239. 

9.  The  Ride  from  Ghent  to  Aix,  pp.  285- 
287. 

After  the  ist  January,  1886,  the  literature 
will  be  selected  exclusively  from  the  new 
Ontario  Fourth  Reader,  which  will  be  then 
the  only  authorized  Fourth  Book.  The 
selections  will  be  changed  from  year  to 
year. 

TIME-TABLE      OF       THE      EXAMINATION. — 
DECEMBER     21,    1885. 

9  a.m.  to  10.25  a.m.,  Geography. 
10.35  a-"'-  ^o  '2  neon.  History. 
2  p.m.  to  4  p.m..  Literature. 

DECEMBER    22,    1885. 

9  a  m.  to  II  a.m..  Arithmetic. 
II. 10  a.m.  to  12  noon,  Orthography  and 
Orthoepy. 

2  p.m.  to  4  p.m.,  Grammar, 

DECEMBER    23,    1885. 

9  a.m.  to  10.45  a.m.,  Composition. 

II  a.m.  to  II.  15  a.m  ,  Writing. 

1 1. 15  a.m.  to  12  noon,  Drawing. 

Reading  to  be  taken  on  either  day  or  on 
both  days,  at  such  hours  as  may  best  suit 
the  convenience  of  the  Examiners. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


KiNDER-UND  HAUSMARCHEN  DER   GEBRU- 

DER  Grimm.  Selected  and  edited,  to- 
gether with  Schiller's  Ballad,  "  Der 
Taucher,"  with  English  Notes,  Glossaries 
and  Grammatical  Appendices.  By  W.  H. 
van  der  Smissen,  M.A.  Toronto  :  William- 
son &  Co.,  1885. 

For  the  beginner  in  German  there  can 
hardly  be  more  attractive  reading  lessons 
than  the  pretty  fairy  tales  collected  by  the 
Brothers  Grimm,  and  we  believe  that 
teachers  will  rejoice  that  the  University 
has  sanctioned  the  change  from  the  some- 
what heavy  "  Belagerung  von  Antwerpen" 
to  the  bright  and  nimble  phraseology  of  the 
"  Kindei.-und  Hausmarchen  "  for  the  junior 
Matriculation  pass-work.  True,  there  are 
difficulties  belonging  to  Grimm's  Tales  which 


the  more  polished  historical  style  of  Schiller 
does  not  possess ;  but  they  are  difficulties 
such  as  distinguish  popular  from  literary 
speech,  and  they  are  possibly  more  character- 
istic of  the  genius  of  the  German  language 
than  the  literary  form  with  all  its  indebted- 
ness to  outside  sources.  These  Tales,  then, 
will  be  welcomed  in  the  school-room  by  both 
teacher  and  pupil,  and  all  that  will  be  required 
in  addition  will  be,  firstly,  a  good  vocabulary, 
and,  secondly,  good  notes.  The  vocabulary 
must  be  more  than  a  mere  list  of  words  and 
meanings,  and  the  notes  must  not  be  trivial. 
Both  of  these  requirements  are,  we  think, 
supplied  by  Mr.  van  der  Smissen's  little 
work,  and  it  gives  us  genuine  pleasure  to 
note  that  what  seems  to  us  a  sound  method 
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of  annotation  should  appear  among  us.  One 
is  almost  surprised  that  so  much  downright 
labour  should  be  expended  on  a  book,  which 
mu5t  command  a  sale  comparatively  small, 
but  we  should  be  ashamed  of  our  surprise. 
We  have  become  so  much  accustomed  to 
see  in  the  school-room,  texts,  the  notes  to 
which  are  merely  pitch-forked  together,  that 
we  are  keenly  sensible  of  an  improvement 
when  it  appears.  Afr.  van  der  Smissen  has 
supplied  his  little  book  with  a  good  vocabu- 
lary— and  t'lat  is  saying  a  great  deal — while 
in  his  notes  he  attempts  something  more 
than  helping  the  scholar  to  get  at  the  mean- 
ing of  his  author ;  hints  are  given  of  the 
principles  on  which  peculiarities  are  based, 
and  in  this  way  to  read  one  tale  is  to  become 
armed  against  the  difficulties  of  the  next. 
In  his  preface  Mr.  van  der  Smissen  gives 
his  reasons  for  some  changes  which  he  has 
introduced  into  his  edition.  For  example, 
he  has  adopted  the  modern  spelling  in 
deference  to  the  almoU  universal  present 
practice  of  Germany.  This  may  cause  some 
difficulty  to  the  beginner  whose  grammar 
uses  thun,  roth,  whilst  his  text  has  tun,  rot, 
but  the  additional  strain  on  his  powers  of 
observation  will  not  be  very  great.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  Roman  type  has  much  to 
recommend  it  ;  the  beginner  in  German  has 
quite  enough  to  contend  with  without  having 
to  struggle  with  the  very^etters  themselves. 
We  trust,  with  the  editor  of  the  tales,  that 
his  little  book  "  may  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  students  of  the  noble  German 
language  in  the  schools  of  this  Province,"  and 
we  also  hope  to  see  Mr.  van  der  Smissen's 
work  imitated  by  others. 


Christie's  Edition  of  Hodgson's  Er- 
rors IN  THE  Use  of  English.  Com- 
piled and  Edited  by  J.  Douglas  Christie, 
B.A.,  Master  of  Modern  Linguages,  Col- 
legiate Institute,  St.  Catharines.  Toronto: 
Williamson  &  Co. 

The  English  Masters  of  our  High  Schools 
will  welcome  this  book.  For  a  long  time 
they  have  felt  the  need  of  a  good  collection 
of  errors  in  the  use  of  English  suited  to  the 
work  of  senior  classes.  Of  many  recent 
works  claiming  to  supply  the  need  some  are 


useless  because  exemplifying  errors  that  no 
Canadian  school-boy  ever  makes,  while  of 
the  others  all  are  better  suited  to  the  lower 
forms.  Hodgson's  work  on  its  appearance 
was  welcomed  by  teachers  generally,  and  the 
Department  of  Education  soon  placed  it  on 
the  list  of  recommended  text-books.  Ex- 
perience has  however  shown  its  unsuitability 
as  a  class-book.  Though  the  range  of  ex- 
amples is  extensive,  and  the  selection  judi- 
cious, the  fact  that  the  errors  are  always 
pointed  ou  ,  aud  the  corrections  often  indi- 
cated renders  it  a  book  for  the  private  stu- 
dent and  not  for  the  member  of  a  class. 
Many  teachers,  therefore,  have  been  accus- 
tomed to  dictate  the  examples  to  their  classes 
without  requiring  that  each  pupil  procure  a 
copy  of  the  book.  To  remedy  this  waste  of 
time  Mr.  Christie  has  omitted  "the  hints," 
and  rearranged  the  examples  in  such  a  way 
that  the  pupil  is  always  unconsciously  re- 
viewing. For  the  sake  of  the  teacher's  con- 
venience a  very  simple  method  of  reference 
to  the  original  work  has  been  adopted,  and 
the  book  stands  complete,  being  superior  to 
any  other  for  the  most  advanced  of  our  High 
School  pupils.  The  size  and  shape  of  the 
book  are  such  as  to  permit  of  ready  refer- 
ence, and  the  binding,  typography  aod  gen- 
eral make-up  are  excellent. 

Composition  and  Practical  English, 
with  Exercises  adapted  for  Use  in  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  William 
Wlliams,  B.A.  Toronto  :  Canada  Pub- 
lishing Company  (Limited). 

This  boo'rc,  the  careful  work  of  a  success- 
ful teacher  of  long  experience,  is  worthy  of 
introduction  into  our  Canadian  schools.  I: 
is,  as  far  as  such  a  book  can  be,  practica'. 
In  fact,  we  know  of  no  treatise  on  composi- 
tion that  equals  it  in  this  important  respect. 
Any  class  that  is  carefully  taken  through  its 
chapters  will  profit  greatly  in  an  increased 
vocabulary  and  an  improved  taste  in  the  use 
of  words.  The  subject-matter  is  very  exten- 
sive, yet  thoroughly  treated,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  the  book  is  not  bulky.  Begin- 
ning with  the  choice  and  use  of  words  under 
the  heads  of  purity,  propriety  and  precision 
the  pupil  is  brought  to  the  cjnsideration  of 
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the  sentence  with  respect  to  kind,  for tnation 
and  connection.  Variety  of  expression,  fig- 
ures of  speech  and  prose  composition  are  then 
considered,  and  the  work  is  concluded  by  a 
few  excellent  pages  on  invention  andpuncti/a- 
iion.  What  strikes  the  practical  teacher  is 
the  number  and  character  of  the  exerciser. 
A  few  principles  are  discussed  and  then  ex- 
plained by  examples  followed  by  exercises 
for  the  class.  This  is  a  feature  omitted  from 
most  books  on  rhetoric,  yet  certainly  very 
essential  to  their  usefulness.  There  are  only 
two  faults  that  we  have  noticed,  and  of  these 
one  is  not  very  serious,  and  the  other  will 
probably  be  corrected  in  a  future  edition. 
First,  no  special  attention  is  paid  to  the 
const  uction  of  the  paragraph,  though  what 
is  said  concerning  this  subject  under  the 
sentence  is  certainly  good.  The  art  of  build- 
ing up  a  symmetrical  paragraph  is  the  chief 
characteristic  of  a  powerful  writer,  and  we 
are  inclined  to  think  trtat  it  might  have  been 
well  to  have  introduced  a  new  subject,  the 
paragraph,  which  would  have  received  the 
same  attention  from  the  student  that  he  pays 
to  the  sentence.  There  is  also  no  index,  the 
analytical  table  of  conten  s  being  unworthy 
of  such  a  title.  These  faults  are,  however, 
apparent  only  because  of  the  main  excellence 
of  the  book. 


Highways  of  History.     Edited  by  Miss 

Louisa  Creighton 
The  Growth  of  the  English  Colonies. 

By  Miss  S.  M.  Sit  we  1.     London  :  Riving- 

tons      Second  Edition 

The  story  of  the  founding  and  develop- 
ment of  the  English  Colonial  Empire  is  well 
told  in  the  pages  of  this  little  book,  which 
many  teachers  of  history  will  pronounce 
'  Just  what  I  want."  Somewhat  dififerent 
in  aim  from  "  Our  Colonies,"  which  we 
recently  had  the  pleasure  of  reviewing,  it  is 
no  whit  less  valuable. 


Elementary  Algebra  for  Schools, 
By  H.  S.  Hall,  B.A.,  and  S.  R.  Knight. 
B.  A  Macmillan  &  Co.  For  sale  by  R. 
W.  Douglas  &  Co.,  Yonge  St.,  Toronto. 

This  is  a  work  by  two  Cambridge  men,  it 
is    well   arranged  and  several  points  neatly 


developed.  The  get-up  of  the  book  is 
worthy  of  the  Macmilians,  and  that  is  saying 
a  good  deal.  We  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  readers  of  The  Monthly. 


Riverside  Literature  Series.  Num- 
ber Sixteen.  Lars  :  A  Pastoral  of 
Norway.  With  Notes  and  a  Biographi- 
cal Sketch.  Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.     T  ronto :   Williamson  &  Co. 

This  favourite  poem  by  Bayard  Taylor  will 
be  a  welcome  number  of  the  Riverside  Series. 
The  beautiful  words  of  dedication  to  J.  G. 
Whittier  which  form  a  kind  of  preface  to  the 
poem  will  always  find  an  echo  in  many 
hearts. 


Cesar's  Gallic  War.  Edited  by  J.  H. 
and  W.  F.  Allen,  and  J.  B.  Greenough. 
ReviS-.d  by  H  P.  Hudson.  Boston  : 
Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 

The  additions  made  by  the  present  reviser 
to  the  work  of  the  former  editors  consist 
chiefly  of  explanations  in  regard  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Gallic  War  and  the  Roman  art 
of  war  in  general.  In  addition  to  the  seven 
books  of  the  text,  this  volume  contains  use- 
ful maps  and  illustrations,  vocabulary,  copi- 
ous no;es  and  references  to  many  grammatical 
points  ;  armed  with  it,  the  student  may  con- 
sider himself  well  equipped. 


The  Elements  of  Animal  Physiology. 
B.' J.  C.  B.ickmaster,  of  the  Science  and 
Art  DeDariment,  South  Kensington.  L-in- 
don  :    Longmans  &  Co.       Fourth  Edition. 

Mr.  Buckmaster,  who  is  the  author  of 
Several  other  science  manuals,  has  done 
much  in  esablishing  science  classes  in  con- 
nection with  the  South  Kensington  Depart- 
ment. The  fourth  edition  of  "Animal  Phy- 
siology" contains  some  additions  on  various 
subjects,  particularly  that  of  the  senses.  The 
style  is  eminently  clear  and  the  information 
full,  though  condensed  into  a  very  small 
space.  We  know  of  no  book  on  this  subject, 
perhaps  with  the  single  exception  of  that  by 
Professor  Huxley,  which  we  should  more 
unhesitatingly  commend  to  teachers  as  a 
book  of  reference. 
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CULTURE  AND  MODERN  UTILITARIANISM. 


CHARLES  HILL    TOUT,   M.A.,   PRINXIPAL  JUNIOR    COLLEGL\TE    SCHOOL,  TORONTO. 


IT  is  a  fact,  which  I  suppose  few  will 
dispute,  that  the  age  in  which  we 
are  living  is  a  very  fast-going  one,  and 
one  that  needs  all  the  smartness  we 
can  command  to  keep  apace  with 
it.  And  on  no  portion  of  the  globe 
does  the  age  revolve  faster  than  on 
our  continent  of  America. 

To-day  we  stand,  as  it  were,  on 
virgin  soil :  on  one  side,  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach,  we  see  nothing  but 
mighty  forests  whose  giant  growths 
have  taken  centuries  to  form  and 
assume  their  present  shape  ;  on  the 
other,  boundless  tracts  of  wild  prairie 
lands.  We  turn  away  our  gaze  for  a 
while,  and,  when  to-morrow  we  look 
again,  lo  !  a  mighty  change  has  been 
wrought.  The  wand  of  that  great 
enchanter,  Utility — the  touch  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  more  powerful  than 
the  genii  of  the  Aladdin  Lamp  that 
excited  our  childish  wonder  and 
astonishment  in  the  days  gone  by — 
has  given  us  in  their  place,  not  a 
solitary  mansion  or  palace,  but  thriv- 
ing towns  and  cities,  populous  States 
and  Provinces  all  teeming  with  e.x- 
I 


panding  life  and  vigour  !  Truly  our 
age  is  a  marvellously  rapid  one,  and 
not  without  some  show  of  justice  do 
we  claim  to  be  the  initiators  and 
leaders  of  the  times.  Before  others 
have  done  dreaming  of  their  plans 
and  schemes,  ours  are  carried  out  and 
executed.  No  obstacles,  no  difficulties, 
no  barriers  whatever,  are  allowed  to 
stand  in  our  way.  Witness  our  rail- 
ways and  bridges.  Nothing,  not  even 
creeds  and  faiths,  can  withstand  the 
magic  touch  of  that  potential  wand  ; 
but,  with  ever-increasing  speed  as  the 
age  unfolds  itself,  we  rush  along  barely 
pausing  to  take  breath  or  ask  our- 
selves the  question  :  "Whither  does  it 
all  tend  ? "  or  "  What  is  to  be  the 
ultimate  outcome  of  this  giddy  race 
we  are  all  running  so  eagerly  ?  "  And 
whenever  the  question  is  put  the 
answer  rings  forth  from  a  thousand 
lips  :  National  progression,  advance- 
ment, utility  !  and  away  we  go  again, 
satisfied  with  our  answer  and  our  aim. 
And  thus  the  stream  of  our  life  sweeps 
on,  for  who  would  attempt  to  stem 
the  tide  of  national  progress,  advance- 
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ment  and  utility,  or  what  higher, 
nobler  aim  could  there  possibly  be 
than  this?  But,  do  we  rest  on  our 
oars  for  a  moment  and  take  a  calmer, 
broader  view  of  the  race,  do  we  but 
■withdraw  ourselves  from  the  main 
stream,  the  rush  and  current,  of  life, 
and  linger  awhile  in  the  grateful  shade 
of  the  quiet  banks,  other  questions, 
other  answers,  than  these  come  to  our 
minds.  Though  we  do  not  now  any 
more  than  in  the  heat  of  the  race 
call  in  question  the  end  and  aim  in 
view,  though  our  faith  in  the  glorious 
future  which  awaits  us  is  still  unshaken, 
yet  we  are  compelled  to  ask  ourselves 
a  few  vital,  all-important  questions 
which  thrust  themselves  upon  our 
reflection  as  we  watch  the  contest  be- 
fore us.  Is  national  progression  and 
advancement,  prosperity  and  utility, 
the  real  goal  toward  which  we  are 
aiming ;  and,  if  so,  are  we  setting-out 
in  the  right  way  ?  Is  our  equipment 
such  as  befits  those  who  have  a  long 
and  nerve-testing  race  before  them  ? 
Are  we,  in  short,  prepared  for  the 
great  end  we  have  in  view  ? 

No  one,  I  venture  to  think,  will 
deny  the  importance  of  such  questions 
as  these.  The  unfortunate  part  of  it  is, 
they  are  too  rarely  asked  or  put ;  the 
heat  and  rush  of  the  race  drive  them 
from  our  minds;  and  it  is  only  when 
we  pause  for  a  moment  and  watch 
the  movements  of  those  around  us 
that  they  occur  to  us  at  all.  Then 
we  begin  to  see  with  a  start  what  unpre- 
paredness,  what  unfitness,  what  little 
judgment  or  reflection,  the  racers 
show.  Though  the  race  is  a  long 
and  trying  one,  and  one  that  calls 
moreover  for  the  fullest  development 
and  culture  of  every  faculty,  and  the 
final  goal  toward  which  we  so  fondly 
imagine  ourselves  to  be  aiming  is  still  in 
the  far  distance ;  yet  very  few  indeed 
seem  to  have  made  any  adequate 
preparation  for  it.  A  very  small  pro- 
portion of  those  before  us  seem  fitted 
in  any  way  for  the  contest,  or  possess 


the  equipment  by  which  alone  they 
can  suceeed  and  achieve  the  end  in 
view,  and  without  which  it  were  but 
folly  to  make  the  attempt.  And  then, 
what  is  more  melancholy  still,  we  note 
again  how  indifferent  all  seem  to  this 
fact,  how  carelessly  they  are  rushing  on 
with  never  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  upon  their  minds  as  to  whether 
they  are  in  the  right  way  or  not :  and, 
saddest  of  all,  we  perceive  that  those 
who  set  themselves  up  for  leaders 
and  directors  are  in  most  instances 
little  better  than  blind  leaders  of  the 
blind ;  and  with  their  shortsighted 
directions  and  policy  are  but  hastening 
the  inevitable  consequences  such  un- 
preparedness  and  unfitness  must  bring 
about. 

We  all  know  how  assiduously  our 
racing  and  boating  men  prepare  them- 
selves beforehand  by  careful  training 
and  practice  for  any  coming  contest 
they  have  to  engage  in,  and  should 
we  not  treat  with  contempt,  or  pity 
for  his  folly,  the  man  who  would  at- 
tempt to  compete  with  such  without 
having  first  put  himself  under  the 
requisite  training  and  preparations  ? 
I  think  so,  and  justly  too,  for  his 
failure  would  be  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion. Practice  and  training  always 
tell  in  the  long  run.  And  if  a  man 
needs  careful  and  full  training  for  such 
mimic  contests  as  these,  does  he  not 
need  it  a  thousand-fold  more  for  the 
grand  race  and  contest  of  life,  both 
as  well  for  his  own  happiness  and  suc- 
cess as  for  the  happiness  and  success 
of  others  ?  And  it  is  just  this  neces- 
sary preparation  and  fitness,  I  repeat, 
which  are  so  conspicuously  wanting 
to  the  contestants  before  us  ;  and  the 
longer  we  consider  the  matter  the 
more  painfully  does  this  fact  come 
home  to  us.  There  is  such  a  thing, 
I  am  fain  to  believe,  as  outstripping 
the  times ;  and  I  greatly  fear  that  is 
what  we  are  doing,  instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  keeping  up  with  them. 
In  the  vegetable  world  it  is  a  well- 
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known  fact  that  the  fruit  of  plants  and 
trees  which  are  forced  never  possesses 
.  that  richness  of  flavour,  that  delicacy 
of  taste,  which  is  the  common  property 
of  fruit  ripened  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cesses of  nature ;  and  that  the  more  a 
plant  or  tree  is  forced  the  more  insipid 
and  meagre  its  fruit  becomes.  And 
what  is  thus  true  of  the  vegetable 
world  is  no  less  true  of  the  animal — 
and  of  man.  Such  is  the  speed  with 
which  we  are  swept  along  in  this  every- 
day race  against  time  that,  if  our 
efforts  and  exertions  are  to  produce 
any  fruit  at  all,  it  must  perforce  be 
fruit  of  an  unnatural  and  forced 
growth,  with  all  the  imperfections  and 
inferiority  common  to  such — with  un- 
profitableness and  premature  decay 
engraved  upon  it  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. And  this  is  just  the  state  of 
things  we  see  all  around  us.  Of 
change  and  hurry  and  dash,  of  boast- 
ing and  bragging,  there  is  much ;  but 
of  maturity  and  excellence,  of  im- 
provement and  real  worth,  there  is 
little  to  be  found  anywhere  or  in  any- 
thing. Though  we  do  not  acknowl- 
edge it,  all  we  conceive  of,  all  we  take 
in  hand,  all  we  execute  centres  round 
one  narrow  point,  viz.:  the  Present! 
and  to  it  all  our  achievements  are 
made  to  tend,  all  our  offerings  are 
brought.  It  is  our  high  altar,  our 
God. 

To  bring  our  fruit  to  the  public 
mart  first — never  mind  its  forced 
growth,  its  insipidity,  its  immaturity, 
or  how  much  our  stocks  are  injured 
thereby — that  is  the  all-absorbing 
passion  of  our  age,  the  one  thing  we 
use  life  for.  And  to  such  a  pass  has 
this  come,  and  so  firmly  has  it  taken 
hold  of  us,  that  should  one  whose 
mind  revolts  against  such  a  course, 
and  who  has  an  eye  for  the  welfare  of 
posterity,  set  his  face  against  these 
selfish,  narrow,  mistaken  views  of  life, 
we  forthwith  regard  him  as  little  better 
than  an  idiot,  and  treat  him  to  our 
pity  or  contempt.     This  is  no  exag- 


gerated statement ;  it  is  all  too  true, 
as  we  must  confess  if  we  will  only  give 
ourselves  time  to  think  about  it.  And 
it  is  this  which  is  to  lead  us  on  to  the 
grand  goal  of  national  prosperity 
and  progression  !  This  is  our  much- 
boasted  advancement,  our  utility  !  I 
have  sadly  misapprehended  the  mean- 
ing and  sense  of  these  terms,  if  this  is 
what  they  mean.  I  had  always  deemed 
them  in  my  simplicity  to  be  synony- 
mous with  wide,  universal  improvement 
and  amelioration  of  our  race,  in  which 
succeeding  generations  should  share 
as  well  as  our  own — with  a  something 
that  would  make  our  lives  and  the 
lives  of  our  children,  and  those  to 
follow  after,  better  and  brighter  and 
happier.  I  must  have  been  mistaken 
if  the  popular  view  be  the  right  one. 
But  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  at 
once  without  further  circumlocution, 
I  think  we  have,  as  a  people,  mis- 
taken the  object  of  life,  and  blinded 
our  eyes  to  the  true  facts  of  the  case 
by  putting  imaginary  aims  and  ends 
before  our  minds.  And  if  such  be 
really  the  case,  is  it  not  time  for  us  to 
pause  and  consider  the  matter  for  a 
moment  ?  We  surely,  for  instance, 
cannot  take  such  a  serious  step  as  the 
placing  of  our  children — who,  let  us 
bear  in  mind,  must  influence  the 
destinies  of  the  future,  either  for  good 
or  ill,  no  less  than  ourselves — under 
any,  much  less  the  modern,  system  of 
training  and  development,  without,  at 
any  rate,  bestowing  some  little  reflec- 
tion upon  the  subject ;  and  it  needs 
but  scanty  reflection  to  show  us  how 
evident  are  the  evils  of  the  system 
prevailing  amongst  us.  Our  children 
are  forced  up  into  men  and  women 
almost  before  they  can  walk  or  talk ; 
and,  like  everything  else  that  is  forced 
and  prematurely  ripened,  they  must 
and  do  lack,  not  only  all  those  quali- 
ties so  pleasing  and  delightful  in  the 
young,  but  also  the  qualities  that 
adorn  and  beautify  the  youth  of  all 
countries  and  ages,  and   which  to  so 
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many  minds  make  up  the  poetry  of 
existence. 

One  of  the  saddest  sights  to  be  seen 
on  this  continent  at  the  present  day 
is  the  unnatural  precocity  of  our  chil- 
dren, the  result  of  which  is  but  too 
lamentably  apparent  to  need  com- 
ment here.  And  yet  this  is  a  feature 
of  our  life  which  is  pointed  at  by  so 
many  with  marked  pride  and  satis- 
faction. It  is  well,  indeed,  that  the 
destinies  of  the  future  be  not  alto- 
gether under  our  control ;  or  instead 
of  the  progress  and  advance  the  pre- 
sent century  has  really  seen  made,  we 
should  now  be  wallowing  in  darkness 
and  degradation,  compared  with  which 
that  of  the  Middle  Ages  would  be  as 
nothing.  If  we  would  put  an  end  to 
such  evils  as  these  and  bring  about  a 
healthier  state  of  things  ;  if  we  would 
save  our  children  and  those  to  follow 
them  from  future  misery  and  trouble; 
if  we  would,  indeed,  help  them  to  live 
honourable  and  profitable  lives — lives 
which  shall  be  a  blessing  and  joy  to 
themselves  and  others — let  us  have 
done  with  and  turn  our  backs  upon 
the  popular  training  of  the  day.  Let 
us  bring  them  up  naturally,  and  keep 
them  as  free  as  we  can  from  the  forcing 
influences  around  them,  allowing  Na- 
ture to  do  her  own  work  in  her  own 
time  and  way.  Let  their  training  be 
as  wide  and  liberal  as  is  possible  to 
•  give  them  \  and,  above  all,  let  us 
eschew  as  their  deadliest  evil  the  pre- 
valent theory  of  education  so  aptly 
termed  "the  bread-and-butter  theory." 
Nothing  more  pernicious. or  far-reach- 
ing in  its  baneful  results  could  have 
been  devised  than  this,  and  appealing, 
as  it  does,  so  directly  to  the  lower 
needs  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
it  is  exerting  so  strong  an  influence 
against  all  higher  training  that  even 
those  whom  we  have  been  wont  to 
regard  as  broad-minded  and  liberal 
educationists  are  slowly,  but  too 
surely,  bending  before  its  sway.  Nor 
is  this  surprising  when  men  of  such 


position  as  the  writer  of  the  "  Letters 
to  Young  Men  at  College,"  which  ap- 
peared in  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  a  short  time  ago,  calmly  and 
deliberately  advises  young  men  to  give 
their   time  and   attention   exclusively 
to  the  comparatively  narrow  course  of 
subjects  that  bears  upon  their  chosen 
vocation  in  life,  thereby,  as  our  ex- 
perience of  life  proves  to  us  every  day, 
making    them     selfish    and    narrow- 
minded,  cramped  in  their  views,  filled 
with    an  overweening,^  obtrusive  idea 
of  their  own  importance  and  value  in 
the  world,  as  well  as  doing  all  it  can 
to  put  them  out  of  all  sympathy  with 
the  hopes,  interests  and   pursuits  of 
their  fellow-men.     That  the  student's 
first  thought  and  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  study  which  is  to  be  the 
chief  work  of  his  life  is  right  and  de- 
sirable, and  cela  va  sans  dire ;  but  to 
say  that  he  shall  cut  down  the  oppor- 
tunities of  wider  reading  which  a  col- 
lege life  gives  him,  and  which  are  sel- 
dom within  his  reach  again,  exclusively 
to  this   end,  to  my  mind  savours  of 
anything  but  sound  or  good  advice. 
And,  if  it  be  urged  that  there  is  not 
time  enough   to  do  both,  all  I  can 
answer  then  is  that  time  should  be 
made ;  there  is  no  real  need  for  so 
much  of  the  haste  and  superficiality 
around  us,  and  should  his  course  in 
consequence  be  prolonged  for  a  sea- 
son, this  so-called  loss  of  time  will  be 
repaid  a  thousand-fold  by  the  greater 
fitness  and  experience  with  which  he 
will  come  to  his  work,  as  well  as  by 
the  greater  knowledge  and  grasp  of 
mind  generally  he  has  acquired  in  the 
meantime.     What  though  others  have 
started  in  the  race  before  him  ?     He 
brings  the  experience  and  wisdom  of 
his  higher  culture  and  training  to  bear 
upon  the  issue,  and  when  they  have 
exhausted  their  little  stock  of  su])er- 
ficialities  and  meet  the  fate  their  pre- 
tensions merit,  he  will  be  in  the  zenith 
of  his  success  and  prosperity.     Train- 
ing and   sterling  acquirements   must 
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win  in  the  long  run — the  fruit  of 
natural  growth  and  maturity  will  fetch 
the  best  market  prices  in  the  end. 
But  while  such  men  as  the  writer  noted 
before  propound  such  questions  as 
the  following,  and  then  seriously  argue 
and  discuss  them  as  if  there  could 
possibly  be  any  other  than  one  an- 
swer to  them,  I  see  little  chance  of 
improvement.  For  example,  "  How 
much  or  how  little  of  education  is 
desirable?"  or,  "Does  the  man  need 
a  liberal  education  ?  "  as  if  every  crea- 
ture under  the  sun,  whatever  his  posi- 
tion may  be,  is  not  the  better  for  being 
given  a  broad  and  liberal  view  of  life 
and  its  duties. 

It  is  the  pernicious  bread-and-butter 
theory  pure  and  simple  with  them.  It 
is  always.  Will  it  put  dollars  and  cents  f 
into  your  pocket  ?  if  not  pass  it  by  and 
stick  to  that  which  will,  as  if  that  were 
the  one  aim  and  object  of  your  chil- 
dren's training.  To  regard  it  in  this 
light  is  but  to  take  the  basest  and 
lowest  view  of  education.  If  the  train- 
ing of  our  children  means  anything  at 
all  it  means /r^ar/;;_^  them  ■xw.di  equip- 
ping them  with  that  by  which  they  will 
be  able  to  fulfil  in  life  in  the  very  best 
way  they  can  the  part  Providence  has 
given  them  to  play — to  help  them  to 
realize,  as  nothing  else  can,  that  hea- 
ven and  earth  is  a  great  system  of 
which  they  are  integral  parts,  and  in 
which  they  have  some  definite  end  to 
fulfil  besides  the  making  of  money. 
It  teaches  them  how  to  help  forward 
the  great  destinies  of  their  race  ;  to 
bring  about  that  which  we  all  say  we 
are  seeking,  viz. :  National  progression 
and  prosperity ;  to  turn  chaos  into 
order,  to  harmonize  the  discordant, 
and  in  the  end  to  hand  on  to  posterity 
— beautified   and    enriched    by  their 


own  efforts — that  noble  inheritance  of 
ever-widening  knowledge  and  dis- 
covery bequeathed  to  our  times  by 
successive  generations. 

Nor  will  all  this,  I  venture  to  con- 
tend, unfit  a  youth  in  any  way  for  the 
sterner,  practical  duties  of  life.  He 
will  be  no  less  the  thrifty,  useful  citizen 
— the  competent  man  of  business. 
Culture  and  j)racticality  are  not  irre-  * 
concilable  terms.  But  it  will  rob  life 
of  much  of  its  bitterness  and  hateful 
meannesses,  and  transform  the  selfish, 
sordid  view  of  it  so  many  of  us  hold 
into  something  higher  and  nobler. 
It  will  set  before  us,  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation,  an  elevating, 
ennobling  ideal  end  to  aim  at,  which 
shall  enter  into  and  control  every 
action  of  our  lives.  But  let  it  not  be 
thought  I  plead  for  the  culture  of 
idealism  simply.  It  is  an  education 
that  will  train,  as  nothing  else  can, 
every  faculty  and  power  of  a  man's 
whole  nature — hand,  head,  eye,  ear — 
so  as  to  enable  him  to  realize  and  work 
out  the  great  aims  and  ends  hehas  put 
before  him,  which  I  am  advocating. 

A  little  more  of  self-culture,  a  little 
less  of  money-making,  a  little  more 
of  love  for  the  ennobling  and  the  true,  ' 
a  little  less  of  the  glitter  and  the  show, 
and  what  a  change  would  come  over 
us  !  What  a  delightful  country  this 
of  ours  would  be,  and  what  a  glorious 
legacy  should  we  hand  on  to  posterity  ! 
If  we  could  but  establish  the  worship 
of  Culture  in  the  Temple  of  Wealth 
for  a  little  while;  if  but  one  niche 
were  given  over  to  her  votaries,  how 
much  of  that  which  makes  life  so  hate- 
ful at  times  would  vanish ;  and  little 
by  little  we  should  see  the  dreams  of 
earth's  noblest  and  best  fulfilled  be- 
fore our  eyes. 
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V. — READING. 

READING  is.  of  all  educational 
means,  the  one  best  adapted  to 
fill  the  inquiring  mind  with  varied 
information,  lively  images,  and  the 
choicest  thought  of  all  climes  and 
civilizations.  Books  are  the  monu- 
ments of  times,  wherein  are  inscribed 
the  epitaphs  of  the  ages,  eternalizing 
men  and  things.  Printing  is  the  child 
of  Legend  but  the  parent  of  Knowl- 
edge. Born  and  developed  out  of 
man's  intellectual  need,  it  has  from 
the  same  cause  become  the  progeni- 
tor of  a  greater  intellectuality.  It 
has  crystallized  what  was  before  amor- 
phous or  scattered.  It  has  rendered 
stable  and  everlasting  what  was  before 
vague,  evanescent  and  unreliable. 

"  Reading,"  says  Bacon,  "  maketh 
a  full  man ; "  true,  and  it  has  this 
advantage  over  many  educational 
topics  in  the  school  curriculum ;  once 
mastered,  it  is  mastered  for  life.  No 
further  difficulties  can  fairly  present 
themselves.  The  instrument  once 
perfected  is  eternal  in  its  office.  It 
is  independent  of  amendments,  addi- 
tions, elisions,  contradictions,  or  verifi- 
cations. 

As  time  advances  and  men's  eyes 
peer  more  closely  into  the  future,  modi- 
fications in  various  branches  of  learn- 
ing are  rendered  necessary.  Much, 
indeed,  that  was  learned  has  to  be 
unlearned,  preparatory  to  being  re- 
learned.  To-day,  a  supposed  law  of 
physics  is  discovered  to  be  inapplic- 
able or  altogether  misleading.  To- 
morrow, what  was  thought  to  be  flat 
and  motionless  is  found  to  be  spheri- 
cal and  rotating.  The  next  day, 
chemical  nomenclature  is  revolution- 
ized.    Yet  a  space,  and  a  theological 


tenet,  which  for  centuries  formed  one  of 
the  paving-stones  of  orthodoxy,  in  the 
light  of  modern  inquiry,  falls  through, 
to  leave  a  hideous  void,  where  before 
men  humbly  knelt  and  kissed  the 
fallacy.  But  with  reading  nothing 
has  to  be  unlearned.  The  power 
once  acquired  abides  with  us,  so  that 
if  language  itself  changes,  the  changes 
may  be  traced,  classified  and  inter- 
preted through  the  agency  of  a  present 
constant  medium.  Thus,  though 
speech,  both  written  and  spoken, 
shows  some  mutation  through  the 
course  of  centuries,  to  the  present 
generation  in  time,  it  never  changes, 
it  is  always  ours.  Let  us  trust  that  it 
may  ever  be  so.-  Let  us  pause  and 
consider  before  we  attempt  any  sweep- 
ing change  in  our  glorious  heritage  of 
letters  which  contains  so  much  of 
history.  Let  us  recollect  that  ease 
comes  not  with  innovations,  that  no 
royal  road  to  learning  can  ever  be 
made  useful  or  even  practicable. 
Changes  that  are  truly  necessary 
come  with  time   and  of   themselves. 

Time,  the  corrector  where  our  judgments  err ; 
The  test  of  love,  truth,  sole  philosopher. 

Sweeping  changes  in  language,  like 
all  revolutions,  do  more  harm  than 
good ;  they  leave  the  constitution 
unsettled,  the  elements  conflicting, 
the  treasury  not  unfrequently  bank- 
rupt. The  hermit  crab,  finding  its 
habitation  too  circumscribed  for  nor- 
mal growth,  shuffies  out  of  the  alien 
shell  to  seek  another  asylum;  but, 
during  its  search,  naked,  defenceless 
and  bewildered,  it  too  often  falls  an 
easy  prey  to  its  voracious  foes.  Let 
us  take  a  lesson  from  the  crab,  Festi7ia 
lente  ! 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  good 
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reading  is  the  key  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, nay  more,  to  a  universal  knowl- 
edge :  the  knowledge  of  the  living 
world  in  which  we  dwell,  of  the  dead 
world  which  lies  behind  us,  of  the 
world  yet  to  be,  which,  like  the  visible 
horizon,  seems  ever  before  us,  never 
reached,  for  the  morrow  is  in  a  sense 
unattainable,  'tis  always  no7i'. 

Few  out  of  the  busy  multitudes  care 
to  dwell  among  the  stars,  or  swing 
like  Mohammed's  coffin,  suspended 
in  the  cradle  of  the  earth's  gravity. 
Few  care  to  deal  with  metaphysical 
abstractions  or  indeterminate  prob- 
lems, whether  mathematical  or  phil- 
osophical ;  but  read  man  must,  to 
know  others,  to  know  himself,  to 
glean  from  others'  experience,  so  as 
to  anticipate  in  some  measure,  the 
obligations,  the  wants  and  the  pos- 
sible conditions  of  time  to  come. 
Our  first  utterance  is  a  word,  not  a 
formula  \  our  closing  lips  syllable  a 
farewell,  they  postulate  not  an  equa- 
tion. "  Light,  more  light "  is  the 
watchword  of  the  ages,  and  that  light 
must  come,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to 
judge,  if  it  ever  do  come,  through 
the  medium  of  written  speech ;  for, 
granting  that  the  riddle  be  at  length 
solved  by  the  few,  through  scientific 
research,  that  solution  must  be  im- 
parted to  the  many  through  the 
medium  of  books,  for  all  men  are  not 
discoverers,  neither  are  they  contem- 
poraries. A  good  book  is  a  lamp  to 
the  feet  of  those  who  walk  in  the 
highway  of  knowledge,  while  the 
power  to  use  it  aright  is  a  boon  sec- 
ond only  to  the  gift  of  reason  itself. 

It  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  the 
most  shallow,  the  most  worldly,  the 
most  neglected  of  humanity,  if  able 
to  spell  through  a  page  of  print,  will  be 
occasionally  found  poring  over  their 
Bible,  their  newspaper,  or  their  sheet 
ballads.  Even  a  child  finds  pleasure 
in  spelling  out  a  name  or  memorizing 
a  nursery  jingle.  I  think  the  reason 
is  obvious.     Humanity  in  its  simpler 


stages  naturally  takes  to  what  it  can 
understand  ;    therefore  it  is  that  the 
masses  are  so  fond  of  pictures,  these 
appeal  directly  to  their  senses.     Well, 
literature  is    simply    a   succession  of 
verbal    pictures,   transferred   through 
the  medium  of  words   to  the  mind- 
canvas,  there  reproducing,  by  a  slightly 
different  process  to  that  of  the  brush, 
the  fashions,    the    figures,    the   char- 
acteristics of  all  ages  and  all  nations 
of  society.     To    tell    me,    a   simple 
bread-winner,  that  the  square  of  the 
sum  of  two  numbers  is  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  numbers 
and  twice  their  product,  or  that  the 
product  of  the  extremes  in  a  propor- 
tion is  equal  to   the  product  of  the 
means,  however  true  these  statements 
may  be  in  the  abstract,  is  to  tell  me 
nothing.    They  are  messages  in  cypher 
and  space,  and  the  eternal  verities  to 
finite  time  and  understanding  ;  but  to 
read  to  me  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  is  to 
reproduce  for  me  the  freshness  of  the 
green  woods  of  earth,  the  balmy  air 
of  the  heavens,  the  tints  of  the  arch- 
ing sky,  the  bloom  of  the  green  sward, 
the  foam  of  the  restless  sea,  the  scenes 
I  know  or  can,  at  least,  imagine  and 
love.    I  exist  in  Nature  surrounded  by 
her  offspring  and  her  voices  ;  I  do  not 
live  in  an  equilateral  triangle  bounded 
by  straight  lines  and  my  mind  refuses 
to  be  so  circumscribed.     With  Crusoe 
I  am  at  home.     Here  Nature  appeals 
instinctively    to    her   child.     My  un- 
trained eyes  cannot  bear  the  blinding 
light  of  the  great  indeterminate  sun  ; 
but  I  can  lay  my  head  on  the  lap  of 
earth  and  close  my  eyes  in   slumber 
to  realize  in  dreams    the  sights,  the 
sounds,  the  odours  and  the  sensations 
I    realized    when    awake.      In    this 
respect,    I    am   like    honest    Gabriel 
Betteredge.    house-steward    to   Julia, 
Lady   Verinder,    and    can   swear   by 
"  Robinson  Crusoe  :  "  "You  are  wel- 
come to  be  as  merry  as  you  please 
over  everything  else  I  have  written ; 
but  when  I  write  of  'Robinson Crusoe,' 
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by  the  Lord,  it's  serious — and  I  request 
you  to  take  it  accordingly  !  " 

Tlie  realm  of  literature  is  to  ma- 
turity what  Hans  Andersen  is  to  child- 
hood. It  is  fairy-land,  and  look  ask- 
ance as  we  may  at  the  dictum,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  fact  that  man  is  rather 
a  creature  of  sentiment  and  imagina- 
tion than  of  prosaic  fact,  mathematical 
accuracy,  or  scientific  acumen.  Were 
it  not  so  quacks,  impostors  and  fanatics 
would  have  a  sorry  time  of  it,  and  the 
histories  of  Manichceus,  Mohammed 
and  Loyola  would  be  unwritten.  For 
one  who  studies  the  Fn?icipia,  a  thou- 
sand read  Don  Quixote;  the  journalist 
is  more  popular  than  the  geometer, 
while  Bacon  is  most  frequently  dis- 
cussed with  eggs.  What  makes  the 
Bible  so  popular  with  the  illiterate  ? 
It  transports  the  believer  from  a  city 
built  with  hands  to  the  very  suburbs 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.  Once 
leaven  the  masses  with  philosophy  and 
the  family  Bible  will  suffer. 

As  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  there 
is  a  method  of  tuition  insuring  an 
accuracy  of  reproduction,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  inculcating  a  taste  for 
the  subject,  which,  I  think,  is  not 
widely  enough  followed  in  our  schools ; 
.but  which  I  for  one  deem  a  valuable 
aid  to  class  recitation.  It  consists  in 
the  reading  of  chosen  extracts  by  the 
teacher  to  his  class — a  method  where- 
by the  learners  become  the  hearers 
and  the  instructor  the  active  agent. 
This  method  of  course  necessitates 
thorough  ability  in  the  teacher ;  that 
assured,  I  will  answer  for  interest  and 
improvement  in  the  class.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  members  of  a  class  to 
repeat,  parrot-like,  in  turn  a  monoto- 
nous round  of  more  or  less  imperfect 
iterations.  We  are,  above  all  things, 
mimics ;  what  we  learn  we  learn  best 
by  imitations.  An  extract  rendered 
by  an  efficient  reader  will  go  further 
toward  instructing  a  class  than  though 
it  had  beAi  mumbled  through  by  thirty 
individual  pupils.     Be  assured,  if  the 


trained,  fastidious,  critical  intellect 
will  not  only  forego  an  evening's  fire- 
side ease  or  social  pleasure,  but  pay 
handsomely  for  the  privilege  of  listen- 
ing to  a  Siddons,  a  Cable,  or  a  Bell, 
the  wondering,  open-eyed,  sympathe- 
tic child-mind  will  yield  golden  tribute 
of  interest  and  appreciation  to  the 
well-rendered  expositions  of  literary 
fact  or  fancy,  which,  already  blossom- 
ing in  his  mind,  may,  by  their  means, 
be  brought  sooner  and  more  readily 
to  bear  its  harvest  of  perfected  fruit. 
Yet,  practice  must  ever  walk  hand 
in  hand  with  precept,  for  they  are 
twin  sisters,  inseparable  in  tuition. 
Not  only  must  the  instructor  prompt, 
but  from  the  instructed  a  response 
must  be  elicited.  The  echo  must  fol- 
low the  trumpet-call.  The  ripples 
must  eddy  away  in  ever-widening 
rings  from  the  centre  of  impact.  This 
is  natural.  It  is  nature's  law.  Let 
it  be  mere  rote  reproduction,  if  you 
will,  so  that  it  be  true.  What  care  I 
if  my  friend  cannot  analyze  his  feel- 
ings of  friendship  for  me,  so  long  as 
those  feelings  be  genuine.  If  he  love 
and  trust  me,  the  time  for  analysis  will 
come.  We  cannot  make  a  child  think 
as  a  man,  any  more  than  we  can 
transmute  an  imperfect  world  into  the 
refined  idealism  of  the  Christian  hea- 
ven. I  do  not  say  that  a  child  should 
not  be  made  to  understand  all  that  it 
learns.  I  do  mean  to  say  that  a  child 
cannot  understand,  and  from  the  very 
nature  of  things  ought  not  to  under- 
stand, all  that  it  reads.  This  may 
seem  downright  heresy  to  some  ad- 
vanced unconservative  minds.  Well, 
let  us  not  slight  old  landmarks.  I 
too  have  been  a  child,  and  I  too  have 
been,  and  am,  a  reader.  I  know  not 
how  I  learned  to  read.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  faculty  came  like  the 
bird's  song — by  that  terrible  alphabet 
method  too — instinctively.  I  know 
that  much  that  I  read  was  misunder- 
stood, ill-understood,  or  not  under- 
stood at  all;  but  I   read  on   till   the 
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■day  came  when  I  did  understand,  and 
now  I  thank  the  early  practice  of  the 
misty  past,  which  enables  me  to  grope 
my  way  through  the  mists  of  the  pre- 
sent, and  in  some  sort  to  pierce  the 
arcana  of  the  dim,  unfathomable 
future. 

Yet,  reading  need  not,  and  indeed 
must  not,  be  all  rote.  A  combina- 
tion of  three  things  is  necessary  to 
make  the  perfect  reader  : — First,  a 
good  model ;  secondly,  imitation ; 
thirdly,  critical  analysis.  Of  these 
the  first  two  are  the  most  important. 
There  cati  be  imitation  without  criti- 
cism. Can  the  young  nightingale  con- 
strue the  import  of  the  mellow  notes 
she  catches  from  the  parent  bird  ? 
Can  the  leaf  rustling  in  the  breeze 
translate  the  sentiment  whispered  by 
its  fellow-friend  ?  Has  the  Alpine 
cascade  to  be  initiated  in  the  analysis 
of  sound  before  its  silver  tinkle  makes 
faint  echo  of  the  mighty  thunder  of 
Niagara?  These,  too,  read  sweet 
extracts  from  the  volume  of  Nature, 
because  they  cannot  help  it ;  and  the 
child  in  turn  will  read  because  he 
cannot  help  it,  provided  he  have  a 
model  and  practice.  I  think  some- 
times we  anticipate  too  much,  expect 
too  much.  We  raise  a  child  on  stilts, 
and  are  disappointed  because  it  can- 
not touch  the  stars.  And,  again,  I 
think  we  confide  too  little.  We  do 
not  give  the  child  credit  for  compre- 
hending much  that  it  does  compre- 
hend. Incapacity  of  the  child-mind 
to  reduce  a  thought  to  words  is  not 
always  a  sign  of  ignorance.  It  is 
more  frequently  a  proof  that  the  vo- 
cabulary is  weak  or  unready.  Knowl- 
edge and  power  of  expression  are  two 
totally  different  things ;  but  one  of 
the  best  ways  to  attain  to  facility  of 
expression  is  to  read  much.  I  object 
to  a  reading  lesson,  as  a  reading  les- 
son, being  made  an  ej)itome  of  history, 
geography,  biography,  grammar,  and 
all  the  arts  and  sciences  under  heaven. 
'Tis  a  lamentable  waste  of  time.     I 


read  first  to  improve  my  powers  of 
expression,  and  then  to  instruct  or 
amuse  myself.  I  must  first  master 
the  mysteries  of  verbal  legerdemain 
before  I  reproduce  for  the  benefit  of 
an  admiring  circle  the  substance  of 
my  reading  in  a  dozen  different  oral 
guises.  So  with  the  young.  I  war- 
rant, moreover,  their  reading  amuses 
them  and  instructs  them,  mentally, 
though  orally  they  are  able  to  give  no 
sign.  If  they  cannot  so  profit,  then 
the  book  is  at  fault — it  is  too  ad- 
vanced, or  dull,  and  should  be  re- 
placed. 

We  are  so  fearful,  in  these  days  of 
Mutual  Aid  Societies,  that  a  child's 
vocabulary  shall  run  ahead  of  its 
senses.  We  dare  not  teach  a  child 
the  cabalistic  legend  "  fat  pig,"  till  it 
has  been  to  a  prize  cattle  show  to 
poke  its  diminutive  finger  into  the 
obese  flank  of  the  savoury  quadruped. 
No,  we  can  trust  nothing  to  the  youth- 
ful imagination.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciple it  would  be  absurd  to  teach  a 
more  advanced  scholar  the  word  "hea- 
ven," because  we  cannot  place  before 
him  the  reality,  or  at  least  a  reputable 
loc2Cfn  tenens.  For  my  own  part,  I 
hold  the  imagination  of  the  young  to 
be  a  glorious  heritage  that  we  are 
only  too  liable  to  overlook,  so  pro- 
saic, dull,  and  commonplace  have  we 
become  in  the  conflict  of  life.  We  are 
doing  too  much  for  our  youth.  We 
are  inviting  them  to  become  academic 
milk-sops — class-room  dilettanti — in- 
stead of  robust,  self-assertive,  intellec- 
tual athletes.  Far  better  to  have  a 
child  revel  in  the  glories  of  Jack-the- 
Giant-Killer,and  climb  a  metaphorical 
bean-stalk  to  the  child's  heaven,  than 
chain  his  immortal  instincts  to  an 
historical  date,  or  weigh  his  opinions 
to  earth  with  the  pons  asinorum. 
These  things,  like  sorrow  and  trial, 
must  come ;  the  trouble  is,  we  intro- 
duce them  in  the  majority  of  cases 
too  early  into  the  child-life.  Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
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THE  TEACHER  AND  THE  SCHOOL.* 


BY   MISS    H.    J.    TRCMANHAUSER. 


I   SHALL  not,  in  these  pages,  en- 
deavour to  fix  a  standard  or  lay 
down  a  code  of  rules ;  but  shall  try 
simply  and  unobtrusively  to  state  my 
ideas  concerning  the  teacher  and  his 
mission.      Teachers   should   be   uni- 
form.     Not  necessarily  in  methods, 
manners,  or  modes  of  thought,  but  in 
unbending  defence  of  virtue  and  un- 
flinching loyalty  to  right.     The  strug- 
gle between  right  and  wrong  which 
began  at  the  dawn  of  earth's  history, 
will  go  on,  surely  and  steadily,  as  long 
as  suns  shall  rise  and  set,  moons  wax 
and  wane ;   and  parents  and  teachers 
should  stand  side  by  side  in  the  con- 
flict.    I  maintain  that  the  true  teacher 
exerts  an  influence  in  the  cause   of 
good  as  powerful  as  that  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  Gospel  or  the  wise  parent 
— though  more  silent,  not  less  potent. 
The  responsibility  of  those  who  under- 
take the  training  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion is  tremendous,  and  eternity  alone 
can  measure  its  magnitude.     We  are 
all  aware  that  children  are  the  most 
skilful   imitators  the  world  can   pro- 
duce.    From  the   early  dawn  of  in- 
fancy until  life's  sun  sinks  behind  the 
western  hills,  we  are  the  subjects  of 
the  mighty  sway  of  influence,  whether 
good  or  evil,  and  frail,  fallen  humanity 
seeks  to  copy  evil  rather  than  good 
example.     "  As  the  twig  is  bent,  the 
tree's   inclined."       How   vitally    im- 
portant, therefore,  is  it  that  a  teacher 
should  be  a  model  of  all  manly  virtues, 
disdaining  to  stoop  to  actions  mean 
or  unworthy  !     His  life  and  conduct 
should    be   characterized  by   purity, 
uprightness   and  truth,  and  his  daily 
intercourse  with    those    entrusted  to 
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his  care  should  be  designed  to  uplift 
and  ennoble  them  mentally  and  mor- 
ally.    The  late  Dean  Stanley  wrote  : 
"  How  surely  a  young  man  who  knows 
and  does  what  is  right   will  compel 
others,  almost  against  their  will,  and 
almost  without  his  consciousness,  to 
know  and  to  do  it  also  !     The  persons 
disappear,  but  the  good  tradition  re- 
mains ;  their  good  works    do  follow 
them,  either   their   own  good   works 
and  words  which  outlive  themselves, 
or  those  which  they  have  inspired  in 
their  successors  and  survivors.     The 
vision  of  a  noble  character,  the  glimpse 
of  a  new  kind  of   virtue,   does  not 
perish.      It  is  said  that  among  the 
Alps  at  certain  seasons  the  traveller  is 
told  to  proceed  very  quietly,  for  on 
the  steep  slopes  overhead  the  snow 
hangs  so  evenly   balanced    that   the 
sound  of  a  voice  or  the  report  of  a 
gun  may  destroy  the  equilibrium  and 
bring   down    an   immense  avalanche 
that  will  overwhelm  everything  in  ruin 
in   its    downward    course.      And   so 
about  our  way,  there  may  be  a  soul 
in  the  very  crisis  of  its  mortal  history, 
trembling  between  life  and  death,  and 
a  mere  touch  or  shadow  may  deter- 
mine its  destiny."    How  unconscious, 
therefore,  and  how  momentous  is  the 
teacher's  influence  ! 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school-room 
should  be,  as  nearly  as  possible,  like 
that  of  a  happy  home  where  kind 
looks  and  words  dispel  all  unhappi- 
ness  and  gloom,  and  kind  actions 
weave  an  indissoluble  bond  among  its 
members.  Doubtlessly  all  of  us  have 
heard  exclamations  to  this  effect : 
"  Oh,  I  never  could  be  a  teacher  ;  I'd 
never  have  the  patience,  and  I  should 
become  unbearably  cross  !  "     It  is  a 
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fallacy  that  a  teacher's   temper  can- 
not be  otherwise  than  soured  by  long 
experience  in  his  profession.     On  the 
contrary,  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we 
fully  appreciate  our  high  calling,  and 
teach    in    that    noble,    gentle,    regal 
spirit  of  the  one  Great  Teacher  who  ! 
lived  and  died  long  years  ago,  that  i 
instead    of     becoming     seared     our  1 
natures  are  softened,  our  sympathies  [ 
deepened  and  enlarged  by  seeking  the 
benefit  of   those    whom    the    Divine 
Teacher  delighted  to  own  and  bless. 
There  are  those  who  may  be  scepti- 
cally inclined  on  this  point ;  but  if  we 
take  kindness  as  our  watchword  doubt 
soon  disappears.     Yes  !  it  is  kindness 
which  causes  the  machinery   of  the  ; 
school-room  to  work  without  friction  ' 
or  confusion.     It  brings  only  sunshine  1 
and  flowers,  smooths  the  rough  places, 
makes  discipline  easy,  instruction  de- 
lightful.    Fear  is  the  tyrant's  weapon 
.0  exercise  authority,  to  enforce  obedi- 
ence ;  but  the  kind  teacher  needs  no 
such  relic  of  barbarism.     Boys  like  a 
friend,  not  an  overseer.    Order,  atten- 
tion, obedience  and  earnest  endeav- 
ours   are  all  the  outgrowth  and  im- 
mediate results  of  a  desire  to  please 
such  an  instructor.     If  you  have  not 
yet   experienced    its    efficacy  take  it 
unreservedly  as  the  panacea  for  the 
petty  annoyances  which  clog  the  cur- 
rent of  every-day  school-life.     Then 
note    the  pleasure  with    which   your 
pupils    will    anticipate    your    wishes, 
obey  your  gentle  commands,  and  the 
smiling    faces   and    expectant    looks 
which  greet  your  approach. 

Like  dew-drops  falling  on  a  flower 

A  teacher's  words  should  be, 
But  never  like  the  hailstone  shower 

That  blights  the  blooming  tree. 
If  Nature  has  not  made  the  thread 

Of  intellect  refined, 
In  vain  we  hammer  at  the  head 

To  cultivate  the  mind. 

But  while  we  are  kind,  let  us  main- 
tain a  calm  firmness  in  all  circum- 
stances, and  never  for  one  moment 
allow  the  idea  that  we  will  tolerate 


anything  unmanly,  immoral,  impure. 
Let  us  strive  to  reach  the  hearts  and 
feelings  of  our  scholars,  and  lead 
their  thoughts,  by  daily  intuitions,  to 
the  contemplation  of  the  pure,  the 
virtuous,  the  (iodlike.  Teach  them 
to  reverence  the  very  name  of  the 
Deity,  to  hold  in  deep  respect  all  . 
holy  things,  and  see  in  nature  its  all- 
wise  Author.     Teach  them  that 

God  hath  a  presence,  and  that  you  may  see 
In  the  fold  of  a  flower,  the  leaf  of  the  tree  ; 
In  the  sun  of  the  noonday,  the  star  of  the 

night  ; 
In  the  storm-cloud  of  darkness,  the  rainbow 

of  light ; 
In  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  the   furrows  of 

land  ; 
In   the  mountains  of   granite,  the  atom   of 

sand : 
Turn  where  ye  may,  from  the  sky  to  the  sod, 
Where  can  ye  gaze  that  ye  see  not  a  God  ? 

If  parents  and  teachers  fully  realized 
the  importance  of  keeping  these 
truths  before  the  youthful  mind.  In- 
fidelity, accursed  child  of  Ignorance, 
would  receive  a  lasting  blow. 

"  No  God  !    No  God  ! "'    The  simplest  flower 

That  on  the  wild  is  found 
Shrinks  as  it  drinks  its  cup  of  dew, 

And  trembles  at  the  sound. 
"No  God  !  "     Astonished  Echo  cries 

From  out  her  cavern  hoar  ; 
And  every  wandering  bird  that  flies 

Reproves  the  atheist  lore. 

Opportunities  are  not  rare  and  it 
costs  little  to  daily  drop  a  jewel  into 
the  immortal  casket.  Purity  and 
temperance  of  speech  should  be  prac- 
tised and  encouraged,  and  the  very 
first  approach  to  profanity  nipped  in 
the  bud.  Jeremy  Taylor  says  : — 
"  Nothing  is  greater  sacrilege  than  to 
prostitute  the  great  name  of  God  to 
the  petulancy  of  an  idle  tongue." 
Washington,  the  illustrious  child-hero, 
considered  the  foolish  and  wicked 
practice  of  profane  cursing  a  vice  so 
mean  and  low  that  every  person  of 
sense  and  character  detests  and  de- 
spises it.  Satan  tempts  men  through 
their  ambition,  their  cupidity  or  their 
appetite  until  he  comes   to  the  pro- 
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fane  swearer  whom  he  catches  without 
any  reward.  There  are  two  very 
necessary  and  pleasing  social  qualities 
which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  are  sadly 
neglected  in  some  of  our  schools. 
These  are,  politeness  and  common 
good  manners.  Teachers  should  set 
the  example  by  treating  their  pupils 
with  a  degree  of  consideration  becom- 
ing the  relations  existing  between 
•superior  and  subordinate,  and  pupils 
in  their  turn  should  be  taught  to  ob- 
serve due  respect  for  the  rights  and 
wishes  of  their  schoolmates  and 
teachers.  If  instructors  and  parents 
would  pay  proper  attention  to  this 
duty  they  would  confer  a  lasting  bene- 
fit, for 

Hearts,  like  doors,  can  ope  with  ease, 

To  very,  very  little  keys  ; 

And  don't  forget  that  they  are  these, 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,"  and  "  If  you  please." 

Let  US  beautify  our  school-rooms  and 
encourage  pupils  to  take  pride  and 
delight  in  making  and  keeping  them 
neat,  comfortable,  attractive  and  clean. 
It  is  gratifying  to  see  public  sentiment 
changing  on  this  point,  and  to  notice 
that  people  are  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  schools  should  not  be  the  dark, 
dingy  dilapidations  "they  were  in  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers.  We  should 
encourage  wholesome  habits  of  read- 
ing. A  plan  which  works  very  well 
is  for  the  teacher  to  keep  a  supply  of 
books  and  papers  suitable  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  intelligence  of  his 
pupils,  and  distribute  among  them 
weekly  those  desired  by  each.  Let 
each  child  keep  a  small  note-book  in 
which  to  record  the  number  of  lines 
and  the  titles  of  each  evening's  work, 
and  let  the  teacher  on  Monday  morn- 
ing examine  and  comment  upon  the 
work  of  the  preceding  week.  There 
is  a  duty  underlying  our  path  which 
perhaps  some  of  us  rarely  contem- 
plate. This  is  our  duty  to  parent  and 
posterity.  As  soon  as  a  child  takes 
his  position  under  a  teacher  the 
moulding    of  his   character  is,   to   a 


great  extent,  taken  from  the  parent's 
hand  and  committed  to  the  teacher's 
care.  Judicious,  indeed,  should  be 
that  process  of  moulding,  since  habits 
contracted  at  school  cling  tenaciously 
through  life.  And  who^  but  a  parent, 
can  tell  the  joy  which  there  is  in  the 
consciousness  that  a  son  walks  in  the 
way  of  wisdom,  and  who  but  he  can 
measure  the  anxiety  and  pain  attend- 
ant upon  the  footsteps  of  the  way- 
ward? The  children  of  to-day  are 
the  men  and  women  of  the  near 
future,  and  a  teacher  should  be  awake 
to  a  sense  of  his  accountability,  inas- 
much as  these  children  must  very  soon 
become  either  good  or  bad  members 
of  society.  Who  of  us  that  has  studied 
the  life  and  methods  of  that  prince  of 
teachers,  the  immortal  Arnold,  of 
Rugby  fame,  can  doubt  for  an  instant 
that  his  good  works  and  words  will 
flow  on  silently  and  powerfully  until 
the  stream  of  time  joins  the  ocean 
of  eternity  ? 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 
For  years  beyond  our  ken, 

The  light  he  leaves  behind  him 
Lies  upon  the  paths  of  men. 

The  time  will  come  when  all  will 
realize  the  necessity  for,  and  expect  in 
a  teacher,  just  such  a  Christian  char- 
acter, and  not  until  then  will  the 
teaching  profession  attain  its  true 
standing  or  heaven-appointed  altitude. 
We  should  not  overlook  or  neglect  the 
inculcation  of  the  principles  of  tem- 
perance. If  parents  and  teachers 
would  picture  to  the  tender  young  the 
horrible  results  of  intemperance  upon 
society,  the  degrading  and  brutalizing 
effects  upon  the  nation  at  large,  the 
ruinous  effects  upon  homes  and  fam- 
ilies, and  the  ruthless  destruction  of 
soul  and  character,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  doubt  that  less  of  the  evil 
would  exist.  In  my  humble  opinion 
the  proper  place  for  the  temperance 
pledge,  and  the  place  where  it  will 
work  most  effectively,  is  the  public 
school.     Fix  a  day  permanently,  have 
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the  pledge  signed  annually  by  all  who 
are  willing  to  take  it,  and  spend  the 
day,  or  half  of  it  at  least,  in  suitable 
addresses  by  clergymen,  teachers  and 
others  anxious  to  help  on  in  the 
great  and  noble  cause.  But  until  aver- 
sion to  intemperance,  fierce  as  tlie 
hatred  which  burned  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  is  born  in  the  blood  and  bred 
in  the  bone  of  the  youth  of  our  land, 
and  until  nations  and  governments 
decree  the  manufacture  of  intoxicants 
a  crime,  fair  Canada  may  legislate  in 
vain.  But  a  canker-worm,  ruinous  as 
intemperance,  gnaws  at  the  very  vitals 
ot  youthful  character.  Truth,  fairest 
name  in  any  tongue  ;  Truth,  the  bul- 
wark of  Christianity,  the  pillar  of  true 
morality ;  Truth,  the  foundation  of 
noble  character,  the  glory  of  age  and 
the  ornament  of  youth,  lies  trampled 
and   bleeding  ;    and    Falsehood,    de- 


stroyer of  peace,  parent  of  deception; 
Falsehood,  corrupter  of  society  and 
snare  of  youth,  stalks  unblushingly 
forth  in  the  broad  noonday  of  our 
nineteenth  century  vaunted  morality. 

Lying's  a  certain  mark  of  cuwardice  ; 
And  when  the  tongue  forgets  its  honesty, 
The  heart  and  hand  may  drop  their  functions, 

too, 
And  nothing  worthy  be  resolved  or  done." 

Arise,  then,  in  your  might,  Oh  ye 
parents,  ye  instructors  of  youth,  mar- 
shal your  forces  and  rescue  from  this 
degrading,  soul-destroying  thraldom 
the  young  and  perishing  of  our  land  ! 
In  conclusion,  if  we  wish  to  become 
perfect  teachers,  to  hold  ourselves, 
like  Hawthorne's  town-pump,  the 
grand  reformers  of  the  age,  let  us 
make  our  pupils  feel  that,  after  home, 
the  best,  the  pleasantest,  the  happiest, 
the  purest  place  on  earth  is  school. 


SCIENCE  VERSUS  IMMORALITY. 


SELDOM  has  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  civilized  world  received 
so  severe  a  shock  as  it  has  done  in 
connection  with  the  revelations  which 
a  prominent  London  newspaper  has 
made,  within  the  last  couple  of 
months,  of  the  gross  and  inhuman 
vices  practised  in  the  metropolis  of 
the  British  Empire.  One  of  the 
worst  features  in  the  case  is  the  fact 
that  the  enormities  referred  to  have 
been  committed,  not  by  the  "  dregs 
of  the  population,"  as  that  expression 
is  commonly  understood,  but  by  men 
of  wealth  and  social  station.  "  Gentle- 
men "  (!)  of  education  (save  the  mark!) 
and  leisure  have  employed,  annually, 
in  the  corruption  of  female  youth  and 
childhood,  sums  that  would  have  af- 
forded decent  maintenance  to  num- 
bers of  poor  families.  Men  whose 
own  condition  of  life  had  been  made 


in  every  way  desirable,  so  far  as  money 
could  accomplish  that  object,  have 
found  nothing  better  to  do  than  to 
employ  their  means  in  spreading  moral 
contagion  and  destruction  among  the 
families  of  the  poor.  Men  who  boast 
the  name  of  Englishmen  have  thought 
it  not  beneath  them  to  trade  in  the 
souls  and  bodies  of  unfortunate  child- 
ren. England,  as  a  nation,  struck  the 
manacles  from  the  hands  of  her  negro 
slaves  over  fifty  years  ago  ;  but  some 
Englishmen  tc^-day,  belonging  to  the 
most  favoured  social  class,  do  not 
hesitate  to  practise,  upon  weaker 
members  of  their  own  race,  crimes 
worse  than  those  which  made  slavery 
a  hissing  and  an  abomination  among 
the  civilized  races  of  mankind. 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  dwell 
further  on  the  facts.  Words  can  but 
feebly  express  the  shame  and  horror 
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that  they  involve.  What  we  may  do 
with  advantage  is  to  consider  whence 
such  evils  spring,  and  what  is  their 
most  effectual  remedy. 

As  regards  the  unhappy  victims  of 
the  rich  man's  lust,  there  is  an  econ- 
omic side  to  the  problem  which  is 
doubtless  difficult  to  deal  with.  That 
the  pressure  of  life  should  be  so  hard 
upon  some  as  to  render  the  path  of 
virtue  one  almost  impossible  to  tread 
is,  in  itself,  an  evil  of  the  first  magni- 
tude, and  one  which  a  more  fully  de- 
veloped economic  science  must  some 
day  grapple  with.  The  efforts  at 
present  being  made,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  a  purely  sentimental  impulse, 
to  provide  improved  dwellings  for  the 
poor,  and  in  other  ways  to  force  on 
them  higher  modes  of  living,  we  do 
not,  we  must  confess,  regard  as  very 
hopeful.  It  is  seldom  that  the  state 
succeds  in  paying  Peter  without  rob- 
bing Paul,  or  in  closing  the  door  to 
one  social  abuse  without  opening  it 
to  another  and  perchance  a  greater. 
The  economic  problem,  however,  is 
not  the  only  one  to  consider,  nor  is 
it  perhaps  the  most  important.  The 
educational  problem  demands  equal 
and  more  immediate  attention,  seeing 
that  the  knowledge  necessary  for  its 
solution  is  immediately  available.  As 
every  one  is  aware,  a  vast  amount 
has  been  done  for  popular  education 
in  England  within  the  last  fifteen 
years  ;  yet  it  is  precisely  the  children 
who  have  been  growing  up  during 
the  last  fifteen  years  who  are  furnish- 
ing prey  for  the  "  Minotaurs "  and 
other  scoundrels    of   the  metropolis. 

The  theory  of  statft  education  is 
that  the  state  is  bound  to  see  that  its 
juvenile  members  do  not  grow  up 
ignorant,  and  as  a  result  of  ignorance, 
prone  to  vice.  It  is  also  held  that 
the  state  owes  it  to  every  youthful 
citizen  to  furnish  him  or  her  with  such 
elements  of  education  as  may  be 
needed  to  fit  them  for  employments 
requiring  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 


writing.  From  the  latter  point  of 
view  reading  and  writing  are  looked 
upon  in  the  light  of  tools  ;  but  why 
the  state  should  be  required  to  furnish 
mental  tools  rather  than  material 
ones — to  furnish  the  child's  head  with 
the  multiplication-table,  but  not  to 
provide  his  hands  with  saw,  axe,  or 
hammer — has  never,  to  our  mind, 
been  entirely  evident.  It  seems  to 
us  that  if  the  state  is  to  educate,  the 
whole  strain  and  stress  of  its  effort 
should  be  to  produce  good  citizens ; 
not  to  fit  this  boy  for  a  counting-house 
or  that  girl  for  a  position  as  "sales- 
lady," but  to  impart  to  both  that 
knowledge  and  imbue  both  with  those 
principles  that  make  for  the  right 
ordering  of  life  and  for  the  good  of 
society.  The  multiplication-table  and 
the  rules  of  grammar  may  be  found 
valuable  aids  to  these  all-important 
objects — we  do  not  say  they  are  not — 
but  we  insist  that  they  should  be 
looked  upon  and  treated  as  means  ' 
always,  as  ends  never ;  and  as  means 
to  no  other  objects  than  the  ones 
mentioned.  U  should  be  distinctly 
understood  and  continually  repeated 
that  the  state  has  nothing  to  do  with 
this  or  that  individual's  success  in  life, 
so  far  as  that  may  be  a  matter  of 
competition  ;  that  the  only  "success" 
the  state  can  undertake  to  prepare 
any  one  for  is  the  success  of  good 
conduct  and  of  social  adaptation. 
Now  it  is  evident  that  if  state  edu- 
cation were  dominated  by  this  idea, 
it  would  have  to  assume  an  essentially 
scientific  character.  For  the  conduct 
of  life,  what  is  wanted  is  not  accom- 
plishment of  any  kind  whatever,  but 
knowledge  of  what  life  is  and  a  sense 
of  its  realities.  A  true  education 
will,  therefore,  find  its  basis  in  the 
laws  of  life — physical,  intellectual 
and  moral — and  will  aim  at  bringing 
each  individual  face  to  face  with  the 
great  realities  upon  which  happiness 
depends.  From  such  an  education 
all  false  prudery  would  be  banished. 
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No  child  would  be  allowed  to  grow 
up  in  an  ignorance  which  might  ex- 
pose it  to  the  gravest  physical  perils  ; 
on  the  contrary,  the  way  of  physical 
salvation  would  be  clearly  and  plainly 
indicated,  and  the  perils  of  every  kind 
which  wait  upon  violations  of  law 
would  be  faithfully  exhibited.  The 
■chief  impression,  however,  would  be 
produced  by  the  constant  reference 
of  all  instruction  to  the  grand  aim  of 
promoting  integrity,  purity  and  har- 
mony of  life.  Every  branch  of  knowl- 
edge would  be  considered  and  treated 
in  its  bearing  upon  this  aim,  and  not, 
as  is  now  generally  the  case,  in  its 
bearing  upon  individual  success  in 
the  competition  of  life.  "  Do  so  and 
«o,"  children  are  now  told,  "and  you 
will  rise  to  positions  of  distinction  in 
society."  Yes,  provided  others  fail 
to  act  with  equal  wisdom;  but,  sup- 
posing all  to  conduct  themselves 
wisely  and  well,  where  is  the  distinc- 
tion to  come  from  ?  No  doubt  it 
may  safely  be  predicted  that  all  will 
not;  but  is  it  well  to  assume  this  in 
the  appeals  we  make  to  the  young, 
and  so  to  accustom  them  to  thought 
of  profiting  by  the  errors  or  weakness 
of  others  ?  The  educator,  we  hold, 
should  use  only  such  modes  of  appeal 
as  are  applicable  to  all ;  and  a  promise 
of  eminence,  of  distinction,  of  wealth, 
of  power,  is  not  applicable  to  all,  but 
only  to  a  few.  To  all  it  may  be  said : 
"_Do  so  and  so,  and  your  life  will  rest 
upon  solid  foundations;  you  will  be 
a  healthful  and  helpful  member  of 
society,  and,  whatever  your  lot  in  life 
may  be,  you  will  have  an  inward  fund 
of  happiness  and  self-respect  that  will 
be  secure  against  all  vicissitude. 
Moreover,  the  world  is  so  constituted 
that  you  cannot  give  without  receiv- 
ing, and  whatever  you  sow  for  others 
you  will  reap  the  same  yourself." 

We  believe  that  were  education 
dominated  by  these  ideas,  and  by  the 
■one  main  purpose  we  have  indicated, 
the   result   would   soon   be    seen   in 


quickened  intelligences  and  improved 
dispositions ;  and  at  least  the  gross 
ignorance  would  be  removed  which 
at  present  is  answerable  for  so  large 
an  amount  of  juvenile  depravity. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect 
to  the  question  with  which  we  are 
now  specially  concerned.  What  shall 
be  said  of  the  "  education "  of  the 
men  of  wealth  and  leisure,  who  find 
their  highest  pleasure  in  the  most 
criminal  and  ruthless  forms  of  vice  ? 
These  men  have  passed  through 
public  schools,  perchance  through 
universities;  some  are  said  to  be 
doctors  of  medicine ;  others  to  be 
eminent  at  the  bar  or  on  the  bench  ; 
and  some  even  to  wear  the  livery  of 
the  church.  In  what  shape  can  life 
have  been  presented  to  such  men? 
What  sense  can  they  ever  have  gained 
of  the  organic  unity  of  society  ? 
What  respect  can  they  ever  have  been 
taught  for  the  temple  of  their  bodies, 
or  for  the  cardinal  institutes  of  nature 
and  of  society?  What  regard  for 
others  can  ever  have  been  inculcated 
upon  them  when  they  think  that  money 
can  atone  for  the  utter  degradation  of 
a  fellow-creature?  Surely  it  is  time 
to  cry  aloud  and  spare  not,  when  men 
can  pass  for  "  educated "  to  whom 
the  very  elements  of  a  true  science  of 
life  are  unknown,  and  who,  with  all 
literary,  professional  and  social  ac- 
quirements, are  willing  to  descend  in 
their  daily  practice  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  infamy.  Think  of  the  two 
things  —  •'  education  "  and  brutal, 
merciless  vice — going  hand  in  hand  ! 
Alas  !  it  is  not  education  ;  it  is  that 
wretched,  sophistical  veneering  of 
accomplishments  which  usurps  the 
name  of  education.  It  may  embrace 
— in  the  case  of  medical  men  must 
embrace — a  certain  amount  of  scien- 
tific instruction ;  but  what  it  lacks  is 
the  true  scientific  grasp  of  life  as  a 
whole.  We  are  no  fanatical  believers 
in  the  saving  efiicacy  of  a  little  smat- 
tering,   nor    even    of    much    special 
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knowledge,  of  physics  and  chemistry ; 
but  we  are  firm  believers  in  the  mor- 
alizing effects  of  a  true  philosophy  of 
life,  supported  and  illustrated  by  con- 
stant reference  to  verifiable  facts. 
All  sciences  are  but  parts  of  one  great 
science,  and  the  highest  function  of 
universal  science  is  to  teach  us  how 
to  live.  The  state,  in  so  far  as  it 
undertakes  to  fit  the  young  for  "  posi- 
tions in  life,"  acts  upon  the  old 
sophistical  idea  of  education  as  a 
thing  of  accomplishments  designed  to 
promote    individual    success.      Such 


education  cannot  of  itself  have  any- 
moralizing  effect,  and  may  have  a 
demoralizing.  The  change  that  is 
needed  is  to  abandon  that  view,  and 
to  make  education  a  preparation  for 
life  in  the  broadest  sense.  Whether 
the  state  can  adopt  the  latter  princi- 
ple, and  bring  its  teaching  up  to  the 
proper  level,  remains  to  be  seen.  If 
it  cannot,  its  condemnation  is  defi- 
nitively pronounced,  for  no  other 
conception  of  education  will  meet 
the"  requirements  of  the  future. — 
Popida?-  Science  Monthly. 


HARD  WORK  IN  EDUCATION. 


IN  a  recent  address  made  by  the 
venerable  Dr.  Martineau  to  the 
graduates  of  Manchester  New  College, 
in  England,  he  emphasized  with  much 
earnestness  and  vigour  the  necessity 
in  education  of  hard  work  and  per- 
sonal effort  on  the  part  of  the  student. 
He  thinks  that  while  the  old-fashioned 
practice  of  giving  a  youth  studies 
that  he  specially  disUked,  for  dis- 
ciplinary purposes,  was  too  ascetic,  it 
is  preferable  to  the  prevalent  custom 
of  the  present  day,  in  which  he  selects 
only  what  he  prefers,  and  feels  at 
liberty  to  put  aside  all  the  rest.  Prob- 
ably, like  many  people  of  the  old 
school,  Dr.  Martineau  may  somewhat 
exaggerate  the  value  of  ancient 
methods  and  depreciate  modern  im- 
provements ;  but  there  is  certainly 
enough  truth  in  his  criticisms  to 
make  all  intelligent  educators  glad 
that  he  has  uttered  them. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  the  relative 
value  of  ancient  or  modern  languages, 
of  mathematical  or  scientific  studies, 
of  the  ideal  or  the  practical  in  edu- 
cation ;  it  is,  rather,  whether  or  not 
the  young  people  of  our  day  shall 
have  the  development  that  can  only 
come    through    laborious    and    self- 


denying  mental  exertion.  To  follow 
through  life  what  is  distasteful,  at  the 
expense  of  pleasurable  achievements, 
would,  of  course,  be  a  waste  of  labour, 
talent  and  happiness ;  but  the  power 
of  drudging  at  disagreeable  tasks  is 
necessary  to  any  worthy  work ;  and 
this  power  is  never  attained  by  one 
who  always  chooses  and  refuses  in 
accordance  with  his  inclination.  The 
idea  is  prevalent  that,  as  all  mental 
work  is  disciplinary,  it  matters  little 
which  is  selected,  and  we  may  safely 
leave  it  for  the  taste  or  the  passing 
desire  to  decide.  Now  we  know  that 
some  studies  exercise  one  set  of 
faculties  and  some  another,  and  that, 
to  develop  a  well-balanced  mind, 
their  harmonious  action  must  be 
secured.  But  suppose  each  one  to 
be  capable  of  equal  results,  it  still 
remains  true  that  these  results  can 
only  be  reaped  through  patient,  per- 
severing, fagging  labour  ;  labour  that 
asks  no  questions  as  to  taste,  prefer- 
ence or  pleasure,  but  lays  hold  of  the 
difficult  problem  or  arduous  task, 
whatever  it  may  be,  and  conquers  it 
by  its  own  force.  Such  exertion,  in 
such  a  spirit,  is  worth  more  to  the 
student   than   any  amount  of  knovvl- 
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edge  poured  into  his  mind  by  the 
most  approved  modern  labour-saving 
method. 

Not  for  a  moment  would  we  under- 
rate the  efforts  that  have  been  made 
to  render  study  attractive  and  to  con- 
vey knowledge  in  a  systematic  and 
impressive  manner.  No  amount  of 
thought  or  judgment  is  too  great  to 
devote  to  the  science  of  education  ; 
no  amount  of  judicious  effort  is  too 
great  for  the  teacher  to  put  forth. 
Only  let  him  not  imagine  that  he 
alone  can  do  all  or  most  of  the  work. 
Unless  he  in  some  way  stimulates  his 
l)upils  to  study  for  themselves,  his 
labour  will  be  in  vain.  This  is  the 
one  great  danger  of  the  elective 
system  as  at  present  organized 
in  some  of  our  higher  institutions 
of  learning.  The  youth,  too  young 
or  inexperienced  to  know  what  studies 
will  best  develop  his  powers,  finding 
the  choice  in  his  own  hands,  is  very 
naturally  tempted  to  select  those 
which  either  happen  to  attract  his 
fancy,  or  which  promise  him  an  easy 
victory.  Having  chosen  them  from 
these  motives,  he  looks  for  them  to  fulfil 
his  hopes  ;  consequently,  if  he  finds 
that  they  are  not  so  pleasant  or  so 
smooth  as  he  imagined,  he  is  dis- 
appointed, loses  his  interest,  relaxes 
effort,  and,  perhaps,  makes  another 
change  with  the  same  result.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  is  successful  in  his 
attempt,  the  issue  is  equally  disastrous. 
Finding  but  little  labour  in  a  certain 
line  of  study,  he  continues  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  those  which  would  have 
taxed  his  utmost  energies,  and  he 
thus  loses  the  mental  power  which 
hard  mental  labour  alone  can  give. 
Dr.  Martineau  well  says :  "  I  warn 
you  that  this  enervated  mood  is  the 
canker  of  manly  thought  and  action." 

If,  however,  the  student  had  in 
previous  years  acquired  habits  of  close 
and  assiduous  study,  and  if  he  were 


wise  enough  to  recognize  that  only 
through  maintaining  these  could  he 
hope  to  receive  any  permanent  benefit 
from  a  course  of  study,  the  case 
would  be  different.  Then,  indeed, 
his  own  choice,  being  made  on 
rational  grounds,  would  doubtless  be 
the  best  thing  for  him.  In  fact,  there 
is  no  doubt  of  the  eleciive  system 
being  the  wisest  and  most  beneficial, 
just  as  soon  as  the  student  is  prepared 
for  it.  When  that  is,  is  a  question  of 
grave  importance,  on  the  answer  to 
which  depends  the  value  of  an  edu- 
cation to  thousands  of  the  rising 
generation. 

To  fit  the  young  for  the  responsi- 
bility of  choosing  for  themselves  should 
be  the  aim  of  all  education,  from 
the  kindergarten  upwards ;  and  for 
this  purpose  nothing  is  more  essential 
than  to  habituate  each  pupil  to  hard 
study  and  close  thinking.  The  habit 
of  listless  and  half-way  attention 
during  protracted  school  hours  in 
early  life  is  fatal  to  intellectual  vigour. 
For  short  periods,  the  mind  of  the 
child  should  be  exercised  briskly,  and 
close  attention  and  real  work  should 
be  insisted  on.  Gradually  these 
periods  may  be  lengthened  as  the 
power  increases,  and  thus  the  habit 
of  mental  labour  and  personal  respon- 
sibility will  be  formed.  If  this  point 
be  kept  in  steady  view  in  every  edu- 
cational system  and  by  every  teacher 
in  his  or  her  immediate  contact  with 
pupils,  they  may  be  fitted  to  reap  the 
advantages  of  the  elective  system ; 
but  if,  in  our  eagerness  to  attract  the 
young  and  to  smooth  their  paths  of 
study,  we  remove  from  them  the 
burdens  of  hard  work  and  binding 
obligation,  they  will  be  unfitted  to 
make  choices  for  themselves,  either 
in  a  University  career  or  in  the  still 
more  important  and  inevitable  crises 
that  await  them  in  Life. — Public 
Ledger. 
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SCRIPTURE  LESSONS  FOR  SCHOOL  AND  HOME. 


BY   THE    REV.    J.    WYCLIFFE    GEDGE,    M.A.,    INSPECTOR   OF    SCHOOLS    FOR 
WINCHESTER,  ENG.       (noTES  FOR  TEACHERS.) 


NO.  9.    THE  SEVENTH  COMMANDMENT. 

TO  the  teacher.  This  lesson  will 
require  some  little  care.  It 
will  be  best  to  dwell  more  on  the 
positive  duty  of  purity  and  temperence 
than  on  the  sin  forbidden,  particularly 
with  younger  children,  for  whom  these 
lessons  are  specially  intended. 

I.  The  Sin  Forbidden — Adultery. 
(Read  Matt.  xiv.  1-5.)  Remind  how 
God  made  Adam  and  gave  him  Eve 
for  his  wife — what  was  Adam  told  to 
do?  (Matt.  xix.  4,  5.)  To  cleave  to 
her — i.e.,  to  love  and  honour  always, 
as  long  as  they  lived.  What  did 
Herod  do?  Left  his  own  wife  and 
took  his  brother's  —  breaking  this 
Commandment. 

This  Commandment  forbids  any 
excess.  See  how  children  can  break 
it.  Food  is  necessary,  but  must  not 
take  too  much.  Sleep  needful,  but 
must  get  up  at  proper  time.  Pleasure 
right,  but  not  carried  to  excess.  So 
Commandment  forbids  gluttony,  sloth, 
impurity  and  all  sins  of  the  body. 

II.  The  Duty  Enjoined — Temper- 
ance. (Read  Dan.  i.  8-17.)  A  story 
in  this  chapter  of  three  young  men — 
princes  of  the  Jews — had  been  taken 
captive  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews — 
received  special  honour — to  live  near 
the  king  as  his  courtiers  (verse  4). 
What  favour  did  Daniel  ask?  Was 
allowed  rich  food  and  wine — he  and 
the  three  princes.  What  did  they  ask 
for?  Why  did  they  want  simple 
food  ?  Perhaps  because  the  food  had 
first  been  offered  to  idols — perhaps 
because  knew  might  be  tempted  to 
take  too  much — at  any  rate,  they 
chose   to    live    simply,    temperately. 


soberly.  Did  their  bodies  suffer? 
Were  found  to  be  fairer  and  fatter 
than  those  who  had  rich  food  and 
drink.  Did  their  minds  suffer?  God 
gave  them  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
Did  their  souls  suffer?  Read  after- 
wards how  they  chose  death  rather 
than  worship  other  gods  and  sin 
against  God. 

Children  may  learn  from  them  to 
be  temperate — not  necessarily  keeping 
from  all  nice  food  or  pleasure,  but 
learning  to  be  moderate  in  appetite — 
to  keep  their  bodies  in  subjection — 
will  help  to  make  their  bodies  healthy 
— not  so  likely  to  have  headaches,  or 
catch  diseases,  etc. — their  mijids  clear 
— better  able  to  learn  lessons — their 
souls  right  before  God.  Therefore 
must  never  listen  to — or  speak — or  do 
anything  we  should  not  like  God  to 
hear  or  see.  Our  bodies  are  meant 
to  live  in  heaven — must  watch  and 
pray,  so  that  they  may  be  made  ready 
for  heaven  now.     (i  Cor.  vi.  19.) 

Lesson.  Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God. 


no.  10.  the  eighth  commandment. 

Introduction.  Dishonesty  said 
to  be  peculiarly  the  sin  of  these  days. 
Wasting  time,  scamping  work,  gam- 
bling, dishonest  weights,  robbing  em- 
ployers. Teachers  may  well  find  out 
the  special  temptations  likely  to  beset 
their  children,  and  try  to  bring  the 
lesson  of  honesty  practically  home. 

I.  The  Sin — Dishonesty.  (Read 
Josh.  vii.  11-26.)  Story  of  a  battle. 
Joshua  and  Israelites  against  city  of 
Ai.  Israelites  defeated — why?  Be- 
cause  have   displeased    God.     What 
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was  the  first  city  they  took?  What 
was  to  be  done  with  spoil  of  Jericho? 
(Josh.  vi.  24.)  Was  given  to  God — 
used  for  His  service.  What  had 
Achan  done?  How  was  he  found 
out  ?  Picture  his  feelings  as  the  lot 
first  gave  his  tribe — ^then  his  family — 
household— himself.  How  was  he 
punished  ?  See  what  God  thinks  of 
this  sin. 

Commandment  very  short — only 
four  words — perhaps  more  broken 
than  any  other.  Many  different 
ways ;  only  time  to  mention  a  few. 
(a)  First,  actual  stealing — i.e.,  taking 
other  persons'  things — money,  clothes, 
books,  etc.  Children  sometimes  think 
no  harm  to  take  little  things,  such  as 
pencils,  knives,  fruit,  etc.  Can  the 
quantity  taken  make  any  dififirence  ? 
Must  keep  from  pilfering — picking, 
such  as  lumps  of  sugar,  biscuits,  etc. 
Remind  of  Judas,  who  stole  secretly 
money  from  the  disciples'  purse,  and 
his  awful  sin  and  death,  {b)  Dis- 
honesty another  common  kind  of 
stealing — e.g ,  copying  another  child's 
lessons,  thus  stealing  with  the  eyes — 
riding  in  second-class  carriage  with 
third-class  ticket — playing  unfairly  at 
games — getting  credit  for  what  did 
not  deserve — taking  unjust  advantage 
of  another's    ignorance — using   false 


weights  and  measures — many  other 
similar  tricks,  {c)  Waste.  This  very 
frequent.  Servant's  time  belongs  to 
mistress — pupil-teacher's  to  her  gover- 
ness— errand  boy's  to  employer — -all 
our  time  to  God.  Any  wilful  waste 
breaks  this  Commandment.  What 
did  Christ  tell  disciples  to  do  with 
crumbs  after  He  fed  the  multitudes? 
What  a  lesson  against  waste  ? 

n.  The  Duty — Honesty.  (Read 
Gen.  xxxix.  1-6.)  All  know  the  story 
of  Joseph — sold  by  his  brothers  to 
Ishmaelites — taken  to  Egypt — bought 
by  Poiiphar — made  overseer.  Why 
did  Potiphar  treat  him  so  ?  Joseph 
was  honest  and  faithful.  Treated  his 
master's  property  as  if  his  own — could 
be  trusted.  What  a  good  character 
to  get?  All  children  must  aim  at 
same — to  be  honest  and  just  in  all 
they  do,  e.g.,  restore  anything  given 
them  by  accident  in  excess,  such  as 
change  for  money — do  their  work 
diligently  and  conscientiously — when 
old  enough  work  to  get  honest  liveli- 
hood (Eph.  iv.  28),  not  living  upork 
others — spending  working  time — holi- 
day-time —  rest-time  (Sundays),  as 
those  that  must  give  an  account.  AH 
this  fulfils  spirit  of  Commandment. 

Lesson.  Do  all  to  the  glory  of 
God. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


The  school  teachers  in  the  State  of 
Vermont  are  prohibited  from  using 
tobacco.  

Mr.  Jas.  Heath,  the  present  prin- 
cipal, takes  charge  of  the  Alliston 
Public  .School  at  the  New  Year,  his 
assistants  being  Messrs.  McDonald, 
Anderson,  Birnie  and  Mackintosh. 


The  Ontario  Society  of  Artists  pur- 
pose holding  a  Loan  Exhibition  of 
Oil  and  Water  Color  Pictures  at  their 


rooms,  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  dur- 
ing the  present  month.  Admission 
free.  

There  is  a  hitch  in  school  board 
affairs  in  Beeton'  owing  to  some  de- 
fect or  oversight  relative  to  the  Act 
incorporating  the  place  as  a  village. 
The  board  finds  that  it  is  no  board, 
but  we  trust  this  difticulty  may  be 
overcome,  and  that  school  will  "  be 
kept "  as  usual. 
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A.  J.  MuNDELLA,  late  vice-presi- 
dent, Council  of  Education,  said  in  a 
recent  speech  :  It  is  a  striking  and  en- 
couraging fact  that  just  as  the  attend- 
ance at  the  day  schools  has  increased, 
the  attendance  at  the  Sunday  school 
has  increased  in  the  same  ratio. 


It  is  understood  that  most  of  the 
students  at  Toronto  Normal  School 
this  session  have  secured  positions 
for  1886.  The  gentlemen,  as  a  rule, 
refused  to  apply  for  less  than  $500, 
and  some  of  them  were  engaged  at 
higher  figures.  The  ladies  have  been 
engaged  (a  few  of  them  say  "  hired  ") 
at  from  $350  to  $400. 


Senator  Gowan,  of  Barrie,  who  a 
short  time  ago  sent  his  extra-sessional 
indemnity  to  Dr.  Williamson  for  a 
scholarship  in  natural  science,  has 
now  sent  Principal  Grant  a  cheque 
for  $400  for  the  endowment  fund. 
The  second  donation  is  to  be  applied 
in  founding  a  scholarship  to  be  held  by 
the  student  who  intends  to  study  law. 


By  a  paragraph  in  the  New  York 
School  journal,  on  the  Walkerton 
•whipping  case,  it  appears  that  United 
States  law  is  much  like  our  own  in  such 
matters.  We  submit  that  in  both  coun- 
tries the  law  is  wrong.  No  teacher 
should  be  responsible  for  the  behav- 
iour of  his  pupils  beyond  the  school 
premises.  Surely,  in  a  question  as 
between  parental  and  ofificial  author- 
ity, the  former  should  naturally  come 
first.  If  the  teacher  should  act  at  all 
in  cases  of  this  kind,  it  ought  to  be 
only  after  the  parents  have  refused  to 
take  any  action.  However,  as  the 
law  stands,  the  teacher  is  responsible, 
and  Mr.  Telford  deserves  credit  for 
his  pluck.  

Country  Schools. — "The  eleva- 
tion of  the  country  school  is  the 
grandest  field  of  usefulness  now  open 
to  the  statesman  and  philanthropist." 
It  is  to  be  very  much  regretted  that 


the  above  statement  is  unquestionably 
true.  You  may  scrutinize  carefully 
the  whole  field  of  education  and  you 
will  find  the  demand  for  improvement 
more  imperative  in  the  country  school 
than  in  any  other  department.  While 
at  the  same  time  you  will  find  a  greater 
lack  of  the  elements  of  progress  there 
than  in  any  other  department.  A 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  our 
country  receive  all  their  education,  so 
far  as  the  work  and  influence  of  school 
life  is  concerned,  in  the  country 
school.  Our  common  schools,  there- 
fore, constitute  the  chief  factor  of  our 
civilization.  Hence,  the  thorough 
education  of  the  masses  is  conceded 
to  be  the  surest  and  best  means  of 
enlightening  and  elevating  them. — 
Educational  Gleaner. 


But  we  wanted  to  say  something 
in  regard  to  boys  and  girls,  and  the 
necessity  of  forethought  on  the  part 
of  their  parents  and  guardians.  A 
great  deal  is  to  be  learned  at  school 
besides  that  which  is  nominated  by 
the  Minister  of  Education,  and  a 
great  deal  is  to  be  unlearned  besides 
wrong  educational  theories.  Parents 
should  think  over  the  probable  temp- 
tations of  their  children.  They  should 
know  something  about  the  peculiar 
trials  which  await  them,  and  fortify 
them  by  judicious  counsel  and  loving 
advice.  More  than  all,  Ciiristian 
parents  should  make  the  school  life 
of  their  children  the  special  subject 
of  intercession  at  the  throne  of  grace. 
Let  it  be  but  considered  that  the 
depravity  of  many  little  hearts  soon 
becomes  common  property  at  school, 
aud  that  there  are  many  potent  in- 
fluences which  facilitate  the  undoing 
of  home  training,  and  the  necessity 
of  God's  grace  for  the  little  ones  will 
be  very  apparent.  Let  the  school 
season  be  made  a  matter  of  fore- 
thought and  prayer. — Extract. 


Educational  Institute  of  Scot- 
land.— The  annual   meeting  of  the 
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Educational  Institute  of  Scotland  was 
held  in  Edinburgh  recently.  Tiie 
retiring  president,  Mr  Macarthur,  Old 
Monkland,  delivered  an  address,  in 
which  he  dealtjwith  many  topics.  He 
considered  that  every  educational 
establishment,  public  or  private,  should 
be  under  Government  surveillance, 
and  enjoy  proportionately  Govern- 
ment aid.  He  pleaded  for  free  educa- 
tion, condemned  the  present  system 
of  codes  and  payments  by  results  as 
obstructive  of  true  education,  and 
advocated  a  decimal  system  of  weights 
and  measures,  and  an  improved  ortho- 
graphy. Mr.  David  Ross, Glasgow,  was 
installed  as  president.  The  finances 
of  the  institute  were  reported  to 
be  satisfactory,  and  gratification  was 
expressed  that  the  Board  of  Examiners 
had  been  asked  to  undertake  the  pre- 
liminary examinations  for  the  Royal 
Colleges  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
A  deputation  from  England  was 
received,  and  the  deputies  spoke  on 
the  present  aspect  of  primary  educa- 
tion. After  some  discussion,  a  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  instructing  the  com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  bill  with  the  view 
of  establishing  a  widows'  fund  in  con- 
nection with  the  institute. 


Looking  over  our  English  ex- 
changes we  are  struck  with  the  evi- 
dences of  what  may  be  called  the 
corporate  capacity  of  British  teachers. 
In  matters  of  social  and  political  re- 
form they  are  almost  a  unit.  When 
they  want  anything  they  determine, 
and  then  they  speak  right  out.  How 
different  it  is  in  this  country.  Not 
only  are  we  without  union,  but  we 
seem  never  to  have  realized  that  there 
is  any  necessity  for  it.  The  nearest 
approach  we  have  to  anything  of  the 
kind  is  in  our  Provincial  Association, 
and  we  all  know  that  much  good  has 
been  effected  through  its  efforts.  But 
after  all,  the  teachers  of  Ontario,  as  a 
body,  are  almost  impotent.  We  hear 
whispers  of  a  move  being  made  for 
the  establishment  of  a  College  of  Pre- 


ceptors. We  take  it  that  such  an 
organization  would  be  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, although  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  good  reason  why  the  two 
should  not  be  co-operative.  In  the 
establishment  of  such  a  college  there 
are  great  possibilities ;  but  for  many 
years  its  existence  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  precarious.  Only  thorough- 
paced teachers  would  give  it  any  sup- 
port; but  the  effect  of  its  existence 
would,  in  time,  be  to  increase  vastly 
the  number  of  thorough-pacers,  that 
is  to  say,  of  those  who  teach  because 
they  love  teaching,  and  who  intend  to 
teach  until  they  are  too  old  and  too 
wealthy  to  teach  any  longer. 


The  Bible  in  Public  Schools. — 
An  application  was  recently  made  in 
the  Common  Pleas  Court  of  Mercer 
County,  Pa.,  for  an  injunction  to  re- 
strain the  use  of  the  King  James 
version  of  the  Bible  and  the  "  Gospel 
Hymns"  in  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
public  schools.  The  movers  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
They  allege  that,  in  their  belief,  "  the 
only  correct  version  of  the  Holy  Bible 
is  the  version  recognized,  adopted 
and  directed  to  be  used  in  worship 
by  said  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
commonly  known  as  the  Douay  Bible, 
and  that  all  other  English  versions  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  are  incorrect, 
unauthorized  and  sectarian  in  charac- 
ter; that  in  the  public  schools  their 
children  were  compelled  to  read  and 
sing,  or  hear  read  and  sung,  that 
which  is  offensive  to  the  plaintiff's  and 
which  the  plaintiffs  believe  to  be 
injurious  to  their  children,  or  else  to 
absent  themselves  from  the  opening 
exercises  of  said  schools.  "  This,  the 
plaintiffs  claimed,  was  contrary  to  the 
constitution  and  laws  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  guarantee  the  rights  of  con- 
science and  prohibit  sectarian  instruc- 
tion in  the  public  schools. 

In  an  elaborate  opinion  the  Court 
holds  that  the  complaint  is  not  well 
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founded.  The  simple  reading  of  the 
Scriptures  in  school  is  not  an  unlawful 
interference  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science, nor  is  it  prohibited  sectarian 
instruction.  The  Court  says  that  "it 
is  not  within  the  range  of  judicial 
authority  to  decide  upon  the  correct- 
ness of  either  the  King  James  or  the 
Douay  Bible.  All  versions  stand  equal 
before  the  law ;  and  if  directors  have 
power  to  authorize  the  use  of  one  in 
the  public  schools  they  have  the  same 
power  to  authorize  the  use  of  the 
other."  According  to  this  ruling  Ro- 
man Catholics  would  have  the  right 
in  a  district  where  their  directors  were 
in  the  majority  to  have  their  own 
Bible  used  in  the  public  schools. — 
New  York  Herald. 


Cardinal  Manning  on  the  Eng- 
lish School  System. — At  the  last 
annual  meeting  of  the  Westminster 
Diocesan  Education  Fund  Cardinal 
Manning  presided  and  spoke  at  some 
length.  Among  his  remarks  were  the 
following  : — 

"  The  great  change  in  the  education 
of  the  children  of  England  was  brought 
about  by  those  who  had  previously 
been  doing  everything  in  their  power, 
by  immense  self-denial,  and  contri- 
butions of  millions  of  money  in  the 
advancement  of  education,  and  had 
covered  the  country  with  a  vast  net- 
work of  education.  Then  came  the 
whole  Board  school  system,  and  to 
the  Board  schools  at  the  present  time 
the  education  rate  was  exclusively 
devoted,  not  to  voluntary  schools  and 
to  those  who  had  done  everything, 
but  to  the  Board  schools  which 
followed.  His  opinion  was  that  from 
that  date  the  education  in  Christianity 
in  England  was  put  upon  an  inclined 
plane,  for  from  the  first  period  when 
the  State  in  England  took  into  its 
hands  the  education  of  the  English 
people,  it  established  a  principle  which 
contained  in  itself  a  claim  to  the 
schools  and  the  control  of  them,  and 


not  only  of  the  schools,  but  ot  the 
children  in  them.  Thus  since  1870 
the  children  in  English  schools  were 
children  of  the  State.  Perhaps  some 
people  had  been  a  little  asleep  at  the 
time  in  not  perceiving  the  full  reach 
of  that  scheme.  If  anybody  would 
take  the  trouble  to  read  what  was  to 
be  found  as  to  the  common  school 
system  in  America,  where  the  children 
were  regarded  as  the  children  of  the 
public  at  large,  and  would  then  look 
to  the  condition  of  education  in 
France,  where  there  was  no  authority 
whatever  required,  and  the  govern- 
ment of  education  was  a  sort  of  lay 
charge,  his  meaning  would  be  under- 
stood. Those  who  had  introduced 
the  present  educational  system  in 
England  had,  he  maintained,  included 
all  the  four  points  which  constituted 
the  French  and  American  systems — 
of  universal,  secular,  compulsory  and 
free  education.  At  the  present  time 
the  two  great  principles  of  voluntary 
effort  and  State  help,  which  were 
working  together  harmoniously  before 
1870,  were  put  into  antagonism,  and 
unless  they  could  be  brought  into 
some  common  field  of  reconciliation 
in  some  manner  by  which  there  would 
be  room  for  both  these  systems — one 
which  never  ought  to  perish,  because 
it  was  the  only  form  in  which  liberty 
of  conscience  could  be  preserved, 
and  the  other,  which  he  believed  never 
would  perish,  because  it  was  established 
on  a  broad  basis,  with  all  the  powers 
of  the  State — unless  these  could  be 
brought  into  something  like  harmony 
he  was  afraid  the  country  would  see 
that  the  irresistible  power  of  the  law 
would  gradually  starve  or  crush  the 
free  and  the  Christian  education  of 
this  country.  He  believed  that  every 
denomination  had  decreased  in  the 
number  of  schools  it  had  since  the 
foundation  of  the  Board  school  system, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Catholic 
religion,  the  schools  of  which  had 
gained. " 
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ERRORS  IN  SPEECH. 


BY   JAMES   MASON. 


THE  following,  collected  from  many 
sources,  are  by  no  means  all  the 
common  errors  met  with  in  speech; 
but  there  are  quite  enough  to  put 
you  on  your  guard.  When  people 
set  about  murdering  the  English 
language,  they  usually  begin  with  the 
small  words :  thus  we  find  a  great 
many  errors  arising  from  the  wrong 
use  of  pronouns. 

"  You  are  stronger  than  /;^r,"  says 
Mary,  "and  she  is  taller  than  w^." 
Here  are  two  common  errors  in  one 
sentence — her  should  be  she,  and  me 
should  be  /.  "  This  is  a  secret," 
says  Alice,  "between  you  and  /." 
Wrong,  Alice ;  you  should  say  "  be- 
tween you  and  me^ 

"  Eliza  went  with  Kate  and  /." 
Here,  again  /  should  be  me.  "  Was 
it  her  who  called  me  ?  "  Her  should 
be  she, 

"It  is  me  who  am  to  blame."  Me 
should  be  /,  In  "  let  each  of  you 
mind  their  own  business,"  the  their 
should  be  his  or  her. 

Who  and  which  are  often  confused. 
Long  ago  both  words  used  to  be  em- 
ployed to  stand  for  persons ;  but 
nowadays  who  is  used  when  speaking 
of  persons,  and  7vhich  when  alluding 
to  things.  Thus,  "  the  lady  which  I 
spoke  to  "  ought  to  be  "  the  lady  to 
whom  I  spoke."  "  Who  do  you  think 
I  saw  to-day  ? "  is  a  phrase  often 
heard.  Who^oyA^h^zvhom,  '^  Who 
do  you  mean  ?  "  Say  "  Whom  do  you 
mean  ? "  Many  of  our  errors  arise 
from  attaching  wrong  meanings  to 
words. 

Reverend  and  reverent  are  very  dif- 
ferent words,  but  they  are  often  con- 
fused. Reverend  is  the  subjective 
•word,  describing  the  feeling  within  a 


man  as  its  subject ;  reverent  is  the 
objective  word,  describing  the  feeling 
with  which  a  man  is  regarded — of 
which  he  is  the  object. 

The  words  lie  and  lay  are  often 
wrongly  used.  The  first  is  a  neuter 
verb — "a  vessel  lies  in  the  harbour." 
The  other  is  an  active  transitive  verb 
— "a  hen  lays  an  egg."  It  is  decid- 
edly bad  grammar,  then,  to  say,  "  My 
cousin  lays  ill  of  a  fever  "  ;  "  The 
books  were  laying  on  the  table "  ; 
"  The  boat  was  laying  outside  the 
bar." 

Another  common  error  in  regard  to 
the  meanings  of  words  is  found  in 
such  sentences  as  :  "  Lena  walked 
down  the  centre  of  the  street,"  and 
"  the  stream  ran  down  the  cetitre  of 
the  town."  Both  Lena's  walking  and 
the  stream  running  are  impossible 
performances,  for  a  centre  is  a.  point. 

Some  people  fail  to  distinguish 
between  quantity  and  number,  and 
say,  "  There  was  a  quantity  of  people 
present,"  instead  of,  "  There  were  a 
tiumber."  Thackeray  and  Sir  Walter 
Scott  have  both  fallen  into  this  error. 
In  connection  with  numbers,  one 
frequently  hears  the  tzao  first  used 
when  it  ought  to  be  the  first  tiao.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence which  you  say.  The  girls  at 
the  top  of  two  different  classes  would 
be  the  two  first  girls.  The  first  and 
second  girls  of  the  same  class  would 
be  the  first  two  girls. 

There  are  also  errors  connected 
with  superfluous  words.  "  Open  w// 
the  parcel,"  is  one  of  these.  The 
"(?«/"  is  not  needed.  "  Lead  sinks 
doivti  in  water."  Down  is  superflu- 
ous. "Equally  as  well."  Omit  the 
as.     "  Whose  are  these  here  pins  ?  " 
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is  a  very  common  phrase,  to  be 
mended  by  omitting  the  "  here.^^ 

For  is  often  employed  unneces- 
sarily, as  in  "  She  came  to  Saratoga 
for  to  drink  the  waters."  This  would 
have  passed  as  good  grammar  in  old 
English,  but  it  will  not  do  in  these 
times.  "  One  of  my  great  difficul- 
ties," says  Annie,  "  is  in  connection 
with  verbs.  Should  I  say  '  news  is  ' 
or  news  are?"  That  depends  en- 
tirely upon  circumstances.  Some- 
times the  verb  should  be  in  the  plural, 
sometimes  in  the  singular. 

"Another  difficulty!  Should  one 
say  '  Either  you  or  I  are  wrong  ?  '  or 
*  Either  you  or  I  ant  wrong  ? '  "  The 
latter  is  grammatically  correct.  We 
have  an  example  of  the  verb  in  a 
wrong  number  in  the  sentence,  "  One 
of  these  houses  zaere  sold  yesterday." 
Here  the  ear  is  misled  by  the  plural 
noun  "houses."  We  forget  that  the 
verb  should  be  "  was  "  agreeing  in 
number  with  "  one."  "  Each  of  the 
girls  are  to  have  a  separate  share." 
This  an  error  of  the  same  sort.  Are, 
of  course,  should  be  is. 

The  question  has  been  raised 
whether  we  should  say  "  Two  and 
two  is  four,  or  are  four,"  and  it  has 
been  laid  down  by  some  people  as  a 
rule  that  in  all  abstract   cases,  when 


we  merely  speak  of  numbers,  the  verb 
is  better  singular;  but  there  is  as 
much  authority,  perhaps  more,  on  the 
other  side. 

A  number  of  miscellaneous  errors 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  "  /  shall 
be  much  pleased  to  accept  your  kind 
invitation  for  Wednesday  first."  This 
should  be  "  I  accept  with  pleasure," 
for  there  is  nothing  future  about 
your  acceptance.  An  every-day  mis- 
take among  the  half-educated  con- 
sists in  the  use  of  like  in  the  place  of 
as.  For  example:  "L/,^<?  she  did  "; 
"  hike  I  do  now  "  ;  "  Like  we  were  "  ; 
"Z/z^^she  told  me."  Six  spoons  full" 
and  six  spoofifuls "  are  different 
things,  though  often  confounded.  To 
take  "  six  spoonfuls  "  only  one  spoon 
is  needed,  but  for  **  six  spoons  full  " 
you  must  have  six  spoons.  The  use 
of  directly  instead  of  immediately  is 
a  common  error.  "  Directly  Mary 
came,"  says  Julia,  "  I  went  away." 
May  one  say  "  7£'^//-looking  "  instead 
of  "^^^rt^-looking?"  No.  Well-look- 
ing has  no  standing  in  respectable 
society.  "  Blanche  is  as  different  to 
Georgiana  as  she  could  be."  Here  to 
should  hefrom.  "  I  intended  to  have 
played  on  the  piano  to-day."  This 
should  be  •'  I  intended  to  play." — 
Central  School  journal. 


TRUE  AND   FALSE  CULTURE. 


THE  word  "culture"  has  had  a 
good  deal  of  prominence  in 
recent  literature  and  still  more  in 
popular  conversation.  Some,  who 
think  they  possess  it,  are  apt  to  look 
with  contempt  on  those  who,  in  their 
judgment,  are  without  this  mark  of 
refinement.  Mental  culture  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  desirable  thing,  the  value 
of  which  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  there  are  wrong  ideas  of  culture 
widely  prevalent;  and  that  the  people 


who  most  ostentatiously  use  the  word 
do  not  always  possess  the  thing  signi- 
fied. 

The  popular  idea  of  culture  is 
polite  manners,  good  taste  in  matters  of 
art,  famiharity  with  the  usages  of  the 
best  society,  and  those  outward  accom- 
plishments which  render  social  inter- 
course pleasant.  These  things  are  by 
no  means  unimportant.  They  con- 
tribute largely  to  make  life  agreeable 
and  successful  ;  though  they  are  by  nO' 
means  the  highest  things.     But  the 
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kind  of  culture  thafconsists  in  talking 
about  culture,  and  in  undue  admir- 
ation of  those  who  are  pretentious  and 
formal  in  their  manners,  is  not  a 
very  desirable  article.  People  whose 
wealth  has  grown  faster  than  their 
intelligence  sometimes  in  their  anxiety 
to  learn  of  those  who,  they  think, 
know  more  about  genteel  society  than 
themselves,  are  greatly  in  danger  of 
wasting  admiration  on  those  who  lay 
claim  to  high  social  position,  and 
make  an  outward  show  of  fine 
manners,  which  is  often  a  thin  veneer- 
ing that  covers  a  good  deal  of  coarse- 
ness and  ignorance.  All  true  polite- 
ness is  the  offspring  of  kindness  of 
heart.  Genuine  courtesy  is  marked 
by  simplicity,  rather  than  by  demon- 
strative manners  or  special  assump- 
tions of  superiority. 

What,  then,  is  true  culture  ?  It  is  the 
symmetrical  development  of  our  men- 
tal and  moral  powers,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  enable  us  to  fulfil  the  high  pur- 
poses for  which  these  powers  were 
given.  At  the  basis  of  all  broad  culture 
must  be  extensive  knowledge  of  history, 
literature,  art  and  science.  Knowledge 
is  the  food  on  which  the  mind  grows. 
Those  who  display  ignorance  of  sub- 
jects that  educated  people  are  expected 
to  know  can  never  pass  as  persons 
of  culture,  however  polished  their 
manners  may  be.  Euclid  said  to 
King  Ptolemy:  "There  is  no  royal 
road  to  Geometry."  Neither  is  there 
any  royal,  or  easy,  way  to  culture. 
Patient  and  protracted  study  is  the 
price  that  all  must  pay  for  true  mental 
culture.     It  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be 


acquired  in  acertain  numberof  lessons. 
But  though  knowledge  is  essential, 
the  mere  accjuisition  of  knowledge  is 
not  culture,  without  the  capacity  to 
compare  facts  and  draw  deductions 
from  them,  in  other  words,  the  power  to 
think.  This  is  the  real  test  of  culture  : 
Has  the  mind  been  trained  to  think?  Is 
the  man,  or  woman,  able  to  use  the 
knowledge  gained  ?  Are  we  wiser  be- 
cause of  what  we  have  learned  ?  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  culture  is 
essential  to  improvement  and  mental 
strength.  This  is  a  law  of  our  being. 
Every  faculty  may  be  drawn  out  and 
strengthened.  In  this  age  of  intense 
mental  activity,  our  young  j:)eople 
should  cherish  an  honest  ambition  to 
cultivate  their  mental  powers.  What- 
ever may  deprive  one  of  thet oppor- 
tunity of  attending  school  or  college, 
in  books  and  periodicals  may  be  found 
the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  minds, 
and  information  on  all  the  great  sub- 
jects of  human  thought.  By  master- 
ing and  digesting  these  truths  and 
reasonings  the  power  to  think  is 
strengthened ;  and  the  mind  may  be- 
come a  potent  instrument  in  all  de- 
partments of  thought  and  enquiry. 
While  we  should  as  far  as  practicable 
cultivate  music,  painting  and  all  that 
ministers  to  a  refined  taste,  we  should 
especially  furnish  our  young  people 
with  useful  knowledge,  and  train  them 
to  think  for  themselves ;  always  keeping 
in  mind  that  any  education  which 
merely  sharpens  the  intellect,  without 
enlightening  the  conscience  or  improv- 
ing the  heart,  is  fatally  one-sided  and 
defective. —  Christian  Guardian. 


"  The  common  schools  must  continue  to  be 
taught  by  young  men  and  women  in  their 
transition  state — that  is,  before  they  settle 
down  in  life.  These  are  the  only  ones  who 
can  do  this  work — not  only,  but  the  only 
ones  who  ought  to  do  it.  It  is  a  part  of  their 
education."  These  words  were  uttered  at  a 
session  of  the  University  Convention  held  in 
1873,  ^^^  ^I's  ^s  true  now  as  then;  and  it  is 
a  shame  that  it  is  so.     As  things  are  going, 


it  may  be  uttered  as  an  axiom  ten  years  to 
come — it  may  go  on  in  1900  as  it  has  in  1800 
— the  schools  continuing  to  be  taught  by 
young  men  and  women  who  have  not  yet 
made  up  their  minds  what  they  will  do. 
The  great  business  before  the  friends  of 
education  is  to  put  an  end  to  this  state  of 
things  Here  is  a  subject  for  the  teachers  in 
their  associations  to  discuss.  — New  York 
School  JournaL 
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NEW  BRUNSWICK. 


THE  school  system  of  New  Bruns- 
wick is  similar  to  that  of  On- 
tario in  its  general  provisions.  It  is 
well  organized  and  generally  efficient. 
Some  of  the  questions  which  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  trouble  in  other 
Provinces  have  been  happily  arranged 
here.  The  school  books,  for  in- 
stance, do  not  rouse  the  vigorous 
competition  among  publishers  that  is 
so  well  known  in  the  West.  So  far 
as  I-  have  had  opportunity  to  look 
into  them,  the  books  in  use  are  well 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the 
schools,  and  there  is  no  mention  made 
of  any  desire  for  change.  How  the 
question  was  settled,  when  or  for  how 
long  I  cannot  tell,  but  the  battle  of 
the  books  is  fought  here  for  the  pre- 
sent at  any  rate. 

The  question  of  Separate  Schools 
has  also  been  taken  out  of  the  region 
of  controversy.  In  this  city,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Board  of  Public  School 
Trustees  control  all  the  schools  with- 
out distinction.  All  are  alike  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board,  who  is  also  Inspector  or 
Superintendent.  The  settlement  of 
this  question  forms  an  interesting 
episode  in  the  history  of  the  educa- 
tional matters  in  the  city.  Formerly, 
denominational  schools  existed  in 
connection  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  but  in  the  effort  to  adjust 
the  relations  of  these  schools  to  those 
of  the  Public  Schools,  the  Board  pro- 
posed that  they  would  lease  the  build- 
ings in  which  the  Separate  Schools 
were  taught  from  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities  whose  property  they  were, 
taking  the  management  of  the  schools 
into  their  own  hands,  requiring  the 
same  qualifications  in  the  teachers 
and  the  same  work  to  be  done  in  the 
schools,  making  them,  in  fact,  part  of 


the  school  system  of  the  city.  This 
offer  was  accepted,  and  the  arrange- 
ment has  been  carried  out  faithfully 
and,  apparently,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  concerned.  The  buildings  thus 
held  by  the  Board  for  school  purposes 
are  under  their  control  from  nine 
until  four,  or  during  whatever  may 
be  determined  upon  as  the  duration 
of  school  hours  for  the  city  schools. 
During  these  hours  the  schools  are 
opened,  conducted  and  closed  accord- 
ing to  the  regulations  of  the  Board, 
reading  the  Scriptures  and  prayer 
forming  a  part  of  the  opening  and 
closing  exercises.  The  teachers  are, 
of  course,  such  as  are  recommended 
to  the  Board  as  teachers  for  these 
schools  ;  but  they  have  to  pass  the 
same  examinations,  teach  on  the  same 
certificates,  and  in  every  respect  con- 
form to  the  regulations. 

In  the  cities  the  schools  are  well 
conducted,  the  teachers  are  well  quali- 
fied and  energetic,  and  the  buildings 
— many  of  them — are  very  handsome 
and  well  equipped.  The  Victoria  in 
this  city,  for  instance,  for  girls,  having 
accommodation  for  800  or  900  pupils, 
is  a  beautiful  and  imposing  structure. 
In  the  rural  districts,  owing  to  the 
ruggedness  of  the  country,  in  many 
places  the  sections  are  not  laid  out 
with  the  rectangular  symmetry  of  those 
of  Ontario  and  Manitoba  ;  and  many 
of  the  schools  have  to  contend  with 
the  disadvantages  of  a  sparse  popula- 
tion and  a  limited  provision.  In 
some  parts  these  untavourable  con- 
ditions are  likely  to  continue,  but  in 
others  there  will  be  great  improve- 
ment as  the  healthfulness  and  fertility 
of  the  Province  become  better  known 
and  the  land  is  more  completely  occu- 
pied. The  free  school  system  is  in 
operation ;  but  there  is  no  provision 
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for  securing  attendance.  The  ab- 
sence of  a  compulsory  attendance 
clause  is,  perhaps,  the  principal  defect 
in  the  school  law  of  New  Brunswick 
to-day. 

The  report  of  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent shows  that  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  children  do  not  enter  a  school 
from  one  end  oi  the  year  to  the  other. 
The  number  of  children  of  school  age 
— five  to  fifteen — in  the  Province  is 
over  80,000  ;  the  number  of  names 
registered  as  in  attendance  at  school 
is  about  50,000.  But  the  irregularity 
of  the  attendance  of  those  who  are 
registered  is  even  more  striking.  Out 
of  50,000  registered  as  in  attendance, 
the  average  actual  attendance  is  only 
about  28,000.  It  is  not  possible  to 
write  these  figures  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction  for.  as  the  Chief  Superin- 
tendent says,  they  show  that  out  oi 
80,000  chiWren  of  school  age  about 
50,000  are  out  of  school  daily.  This 
startlingly  unsatisfactory  condition 
might  perhaps  be  partially  explained 
on  the  ground  of  the  difficulties  of 
attendance  m  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  winter,  the  distance 
being  so  great  But  even  this  expla- 
nation fails  us  and  makes  the  matter 
worse,  for  \xi  this  city  not  more  than 
one-half  the  children  of  school  age 


are  registered  as  in  attendance.  This 
means,  of  course,  the  practical  failure 
of  the  free  school  system.  Besides, 
there  is  a  practical  injustice  in  taxing 
the  people  to  secure  a  public  benefit, 
unless  means  be  at  the  same  time 
taken  to  secure  that  benefit  for  the 
community  which  pays  for  it.  It 
seems  eminently  wise  that  men  should 
contribute  to  provide  facilities  for  edu- 
cation whether  they  personally  have 
children  to  be  educated  or  not.  It 
seems  the  discharge  of  a  proper  obli- 
gation by  the  State,  and  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  every  one  that  his  fellow- 
citizens  have  some  measure  of  intelli- 
gence ;  but  it  is  manifestly  the  right 
of  those  who  do  contribute  under 
these  circumstances  to  have  secured 
to  them  the  possession  and  enjoyment 
of  these  advantages.  It  is  not  fair 
that  men  should  be  required  to  pro- 
vide a  safeguard  against  the  prevalence 
of  ignorance  and  consequent  vice,  and 
at  the  same  time  be  left  to  suffer  from 
the  presence  of  these  evils,  for  the 
prevention  or  removal  of  which  they 
are  required  to  pay.  Attention  is 
being  drawn  to  this,  however,  and  it 
is  probable  that  before  long  steps  will 
be  taken   to  provide  a  remedy. 

G.  B. 
St.  John,  Oct.,  1885. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  REPLY  TO  "X."  IN  MONTHLY 
FOR  NOVEMBER. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Monthly  : 

Sir, — I  am  tempted  to  venture  an 
answer  to  "  X."  I  am  not  sure  if  my 
reply  will  be  satisfactory  to  your  cor- 
respondent, it  is  barely  so  to  myself. 
The  ways  of  the  Department  are, 
alas  !  dark  ways,  and  I  am  afraid  they 
are  likely  to  remain  so,  as  long  as  the 
portfolio  of  education  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  politician. 

Your  correspondent  is,  no  doubt. 


aware  that  the  Legislature  vote  annu- 
ally a  sum  of  money,  somewhat  in 
excess  of  eighty  thousand  dollars,  to- 
ward the  support  of  High  Schools. 
This  money  is  supposed  to  be  dis- 
tributed amongst  the  High  Schools 
according  to  a  basis  approved  of  by 
the  Govemor-in-Council,  which  means 
simply  that  it  is  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  sovereign  and  arbitrary  will 
of  the  autocrat  of  our  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation. This  •'  basis  "  has  been  dur- 
ing the  past  years — indeed,  ever  smce 
the   sacred   trust   of    education-  was 
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mated  to  politics — in  such  a  painful 
state  of  fluctuation  that  it  has  been 
well-nigh  impossible  to  keep  track  of 
it,  as  has  been  pointed  out  frequently 
in  your  columns.  Presumably,  it  should 
not  be  a  very  difficult  task  to  make 
the  appropriations,  knowing,  as  the 
Department  must  do,  the  amount 
of  money  to  be  expended,  the  num- 
ber of  schools  to  receive  it,  and 
the  principles  that  must  guide  such 
apportionments.  When,  therefore, 
"X."  states  that  in  the  case  of  his 
High  School,  a  sum  is  first  added 
and  then  deducted  so  as  "  to  bring 
the  grant  within  the  appropriation," 
the  inference  evidently  is  either  that 
the  authorities  have  stupidly  blun- 
dered in  their  figures,  or  that  the 
''  basis  "  is  somewhat  impracticable, 
or  that  some  constituencies  receive 
more  than  their  quota.  This  last 
suggestion,  of  course,  points  plainly 
to  favouritism,  and  in  support  of  this 
theory  we  refer  "X."  to  the  printed 
Report  on  Education  for  1884.  If 
"  X."  studies  that  production,  fearfully 
and  wonderfully  made,  specially  in 
reference  to  the  appropriations  to 
High  Schools,  he  will  wonder  why 
some  schools  have  been  so  liberally 
dealt  with,  some  of  which  are  notori- 
ous for  inefficiency,  and  if  "X."  con- 
sider the  "basis  "  in  relation  to  such 
schools  he  will  get  abundance  of  ma- 


terial for  future  correspondence.  I 
regret  that  my  answer  is  not  more 
satisfactory,  and  that,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  reflects  in  a  very  pronounced  way 
on  tlie  efficiency  and  purity  of  the 
Department.  I  was  going  to  add  that 
"  X."  might  write  to  the  authorities, 
but  their  oracle  is  so  well  skilled  in 
Delphic  utterance  that  he  very  possi- 
bly would  be  obliged  to  have  the  an- 
swer interpreted.  How  long  is  this 
state  of  things  to  continue  ?  Is  this 
not  another  proof  of  the  failure — the 
disastrous  failure — of  our  present  sys- 
tem ?  Is  there  no  patriotic  legislator 
on  either  side  of  the  House  sufficiently 
influential  to  have  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  faithfully 
and  honestly  into  the  working  of  our 
Department,  and  report  to  the  House. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  efficiency 
of  a  school  went  for  something,  but 
now,  as  far  as  the  grant  »s  concerned, 
the  master  is  all  but  powerless  to  be 
the  means  of  increasing  it.  Well-nigh 
everything  is  now  left  to  the  Trustees. 
If  they  are  liberal  and  expend  bounti- 
fully it  is  well  with  the  school ;  but  if 
they  are  not,  no  increased  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  staff  can  atone  for  their 
neglect.  The  result  is  not  difficult  to 
forecast.  Some  schools,  formerly  dis- 
tinguished for  their  good  name,  are 
already  on  the  "down  grade,"'  and 
more  will  follow.  M. 


The  First  English  Grammar. — To 
William  BuUokar,  a  school-master  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  must  be  ascribed  the 
honour  of  writing  the  first  work  on  the 
English  Grammar.  It  was  modestly  entitled 
"  A  Treatise  of  Ortographia  of  English,  by 
William  Bullokar.  London,  1580."  As 
everybody  in  those  days  wrote  poetry,  most 
of  the  rules  and  definitions  in  this  book,  as 
well  as  the  preface,  were  delivered  in  metre. 
In  1656  was  published  "  W.  Bullokar's 
abbreviation  for  his  Grammar  for  English, 
extracted  out  of  his  Grammar  at  large,  for 


speedy  parsing  of  the  English  speech,  and 
the  easier  coming  to  the  knowledge  of 
Grammar  for  other  languages.  Imprinted 
at  London  by  Edmund  Bollifant,  MDLXX- 
XVI."  Both  books  were  printed  in  black 
letter,  old  English,  with  many  curious  affec- 
tations of  spelling,  and  novelties  in  type. 

Ben  Johnson's  Grammar  was  not  written 
until  about  forty  years  after  his  death  in 
1637.  It  is  entitled  "  The  English  Grammar 
made  by  Ben  Johnson,  for  the  benefit  of  all 
strangers,  out  of  his  observation  of  the 
English  Language,  now  spoken  and  in  use." 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


MATHEMATICS. 

Archibald  MacMurchy,  M.A.,  Toronto, 
Editor. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 
ONTARIO. 

JULY  EXAMINATIONS,  1885. 
First  Class  Teachers — Grade  C. 

ELEMENTARY  MECHANICS. 

Examiner— "l.  C.  Glashan. 

I.  Define  velocity,  constant  velocity,  vari- 
able velocity,  and  uniformly  accelerated  vel- 
ocity. Explain  how  the  mean  velocity  dur- 
ing a  given  time  and  the  velocity  at  a  given 
moment  are  determined  and  expressed. 

State  the  law  of  composition  of  rectilinear 
motions  and  the  law  of  composition  of  vel- 
ocities. 

A  boy  throws  a  stone  at  a  railway  train 
travelling  at  the  rate  of  30  miles  per  hour. 
If  the  stone  be  thrown  at  right  angles  to  the 
railway  track,  and  if  the  horizontal  com- 
ponent of  its  velocity  relative  to  the  ground 
be  66  ft.  per  second,  what  will  be  its  hori- 
zontal component  relative  to  the  train  ? 
(Draw  a  figure  to  illustrate  your  solution, 
marking  on  it  the  direction  of  the  motions.) 

I.  Vel.  of  train  =  44  ft.  per  sec;  vel.  of 
stone  :=  66. 


•  •.  rel.  horizon. vel.  =  v'22«-t- 66*  =  22V' 13 

2.  How  are  forces  generally  measured  in 
statics  and  how  in  dynamics  ?  Define  any 
statical  unit  of  force,  and  also  any  dynamical 
unit  of  force,  and  compare  their  magnitudes. 

State  the  law  of  composition  of  con- 
current forces. 

A,  By  C,  D,  are  the  angular  points 
taken  in  order  of  a  square  with  two-inch 
sides.  A  force  of  8  lbs.  acts  from  A  towards 
B,  one  of  i  lb.  from  A  towards  D,  one  of  8 
lbs.  from  C  towards  B,  and  one  of  20  lbs. 
from  C  towards  D.  Determine  the  resultant 
of  these  four  forces.  (Draw  the  figure,  repre- 
senting the  forces  on  a  scale  of  8  lbs.  to  the 
inch.) 


2.  Rt.  of  8  and  20  is  12,  and  acts  at  a  pt. 
in  BC  produced  J  in  fr.  C. 

Rt.  of  I  and  8  is  7,  and  acts  at  a  pt.  in  DC 

produced  ?  in  fr.  C. 

Rt.  of  12  and  7  at  right  angles 

=  v/(l2)'+(7)*  =  v/193: 

3.  Define  moment  of  a  force,  couple,  arm 
of  a  couple  and  moment  of  a  couple. 

State  the  principle  of  moments,  the  law 
of  the  composition  of  parallel  forces  and  the 
laws  of  the  composition  of  couples. 

A  uniform  rod  6  ft.  long  and  weighing 
6  lbs.  has  weights  of  2  lbs.,  3  lbs.,  4  lbs. 
and  5  lbs.  suspended  on  it,  in  order,  at  dis- 
tances 2  ft.  apart.  Determine  the  point 
about  which  it  will  balance,  and  the  pres- 
sure on  the  point. 

Had  the  2  lbs.,  the  3  lbs.  and  the  5  lbs. 
all  been  upward  pressures  instead  of  weights, 
what  would  have  been  the  resultant  ? 

3.  Wt.  acts  at  middle  pt.  Ler  x  be  dis- 
tance of  fulcrum  from  middle  pt.  Denote  it 
by  F,  taking  moments  about  F. 

6x  +  s{i+x}  +  2{s  +  x)  =  4(i-x)  +  s(3-x) 
6x+2  +  3x  +  6  +  2x=i^-4x+i$-Sx 
iix  +  g  =  ig-gx 
2cur=;  10 
x  =  i. 
." .  fulcrum  is  at  dist.  of  6  inches  from  m.  pt 
and  towards  5   lb.    weight,  and  pressure  is 
sum  of  weights  and  rod  20  lbs. 

Taking  moments  about  the  middle  point 
we  have  as  resultant  a  force  of  two  pounds 
tending  to  turn  the  rod  about  its  middle 
point. 

4.  Distinguish  between  mass  and  weight, 
force  and  acceleration,  force  and  working- 
power  (rate  of  doing  work),  momentum  and 
energy. 

A  mass  of  6  moving  from  rest  under  the 
action  of  a  constant  force  acquires  in  5  sec- 
onds a  momentum  of  150.  Determine  the 
force  and  the  acceleration,  also  the  velocity, 
the  kinetic  energy  and   the  working-power 

!   at  the  end  of  the  5  seconds, 

I       4.  /V  =  ;«!'.     '.  •    F(-lSO,    i.e.,    5/'=l50 
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and/'=30,  30  =  6/,  .'.  t^-f,v-tf,  .' .v-2l, 
kinetic  energy  =  ^,  1/^=^x6x25^  =  1875. 

The  working-power  is  the  product  of  th^ 
force  into  the  velocity  of  its  point  of  appli. 
cation  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  Pv— 
30x25  =  750. 

5.  State  Newton's  laws  of  mfttion. 

A  mass  of  10  lbs  is  urged  along  a  rough 
horizontal  plane  by  a  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  3  lbs.,  acting  parallel  to  the  plane, 
the  co-efficient  of  friction  being  '05.  Deter- 
mine the  acceleration. 

5.  i?'=M/?=-05x  io=-5  =  i.  .•.  moving 
force=3-i  =  2^.  Now  mass  x  acceleration 
=  moving  force,  10  x  acceleration  =  2 J,  accel- 
eration=J. 

MODERN  LANGUAGES. 


Editors. 


(  H.  I.  Strang,  B.A.,  Goderich. 
"(W.  H.  Fraser,  B.A.,  Toronto. 


EXERCISES  IN  ENGLISH. 

1.  Select,  classify,  and  give  the  relation 
of  the  phrases  in  the  following : — 

[a)  In  the  summer  they  live  in  tents  made 
of  skins. 

(3)  On  our  entrance,  the  foreman,  leaving 
his  work,  came  forward  to  meet  us. 

{c)  The  houses,  which  are  built  with  great 
regularity,  are  well  adapted  to  protect  them 
against  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

(d)  The  habits  of  these  people  have  been 
made  familiar  to  us  by  the  accounts  of  travel- 
lers who  have  from  time  to  time  visited  the 
island. 

{e)  Near  by  may  be  seen  a  fortune-teller, 
with  crafty  look,  explaining  to  some  simple- 
ton his  destiny  in  life  from  a  number  of  books 
arranged  before  him  on  a  small  table. 

2.  State  the  grammatical  equivalence  and 
relation  of  the  dependent  clauses  in  the 
following  :— 

{a)  He  came  early  that  he  might  get  a 
good  seat. 

(b)  The  plan  that  you  have  suggested  is  a 
very  good  one. 

(c)  The  proposal  that  we  should  divide  the 
proceeds  seems  fair. 

(<i)  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see 
them. 


[e)  Can  you  show  me  the  spot  where  you 
found  it? 

(y)  I  can't  tell  you  when  it  happened. 

3.  Change  the  voice  of  the  verbs  in  the 
following: — 

(a)  Here  may  be  seen  specimens  of  their 
workmanship. 

(b)  He  has  taken  the  greatest  pains  to 
make  it  plain. 

(c)  The  runners  are  made  of  whalebone, 
whenever  that  can  be  procured. 

(d)  The  lawyer  asked  him  several  ques- 
tions. 

{e)  Our  opponents  have  lost  sight  of  this 
fact. 

4.  Expand  the  following  simple  sentences^ 
into  complex  or  compound  : — 

(a)  He  manifested  no  surprise  on  hearing 
the  news. 

{b)  A  marble  pillar  marks  the  scene  of  the 
memorable  interview. 

(c)  After  some  weeks  in  prison  they  were 
allowed  to  return  home. 

(d)  Two  frigates  escaped,  only  to  be  cap- 
tured next  day,  however. 

(1?)  They  resolved  to  seek  among  strangers 
the  freedom  denied  to  them  at  home. 

(/)  Long  before  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence they  had  become  convinced  of  his  in- 
nocence of  the  charges  brought  against  him. 

5.  Divide  into  clauses,  and  tell  the  kind 
and  relation  of  each  : — 

(a)  In  the  new  land  that  lay  before  them 
they  sought  a  home  where  they  might  live 
as  conscience  directed  them. 

{b)  As  they  advanced  farther  into  the  con- 
tinent, they  began  to  hear  tidings  of  a  bound- 
less sea,  which  stretched  away  to  the  south 
and  west. 

[c]  Wishing  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  moose,  I  followed  the  bloody  trail  for 
some  miles,  until  I  came  to  a  spot  where  the 
animal  had  lain  down  for  a  time. 

6.  Arrange  in  as  many  ways  as  you  can 
without  destroying  the  sense,  and  say  which 
you  think  best,  and  why  : — 

(a)  I  shall  never  consent  to  such  a  pro- 
posal while  I  live. 

{b)  A  scene  of  woe  then  ensued,  the  like 
of  which  no  eye  had  ever  seen. 
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(c)  He  had  laid  his  books  as  usual  on  the 
desk  that  morning. 

{d)  He  reads  every  morning  after  break- 
fast regularly  six  pages  of  Latin. 

{e)  I  gained  in  this  way  at  each  turning 
nearly  one  hundred  yards. 

7.  Analyze  the  following  sentences,  and 
parse  the  italicized  words : — 

(a)  Like  hviathans  afloat  lay  their  bulwarks 
on  the  brine. 

((J)  At  the  head  of  a  little  band  of  men, 
guided  by  a  Mexican,  he  succeeded,  after 
severe  privations  and  imminent  dangers,  in 
crossing  the  isthmus. 

(c)  One  of  the  boldest  and  most  successful 
of  early  navigators  7vas  the  celebrated  Henry 
Hudson,  discoverer  of  that  vast  inland  sea 
new  known  by  the  name  of  Hudson  Bay. 

8.  Combine  the  following  into  two  para- 
graphs of  three  or  four  sentences  each  : — 

Lord  Halifax  sent  out  a  colony  of  four 
thousand  people.  He  did  this  in  1749.  He 
did  it  to  strengthen  the  British  power  in 
Nova  Scotia.  Before  winter  a  palisaded 
town  was  built.  It  was  named  Halifax  after 
its  founder.  This  aroused  the  jealousy  of  the 
French.  They  stirred  up  the  Indians.  The 
Indians  harassed  the  infant  settlement.  The 
Indians  massacred  some  of  the  inhabitants. 
They  carried  others  to  Louisburg.  There 
they  sold  them  for  arms  and  ammunition. 
General  Cornv^allis  was  governor  of  Nova 
Scotia.  He  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
this  state  of  affairs,  to  take  decisive  measures 
for  the  protection  of  the  colony.  The 
Acadians  still  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance.  The  council  of  Halifax  declared 
them  to  be  rebels  and  outlaws.  It  decreed 
their  expulsion  from  the  province.  The  out- 
rages had  been  the  work  of  a  few  turbulent 
spirits.  The  mass  of  the  Acadian  peasants 
seem  to  have  been  peaceful  and  inoffensive. 
The  innocent  were  confounded  with  the 
guilty.  All  alike  were  exiled  from  their 
homes. 

9.  Divide  the  following  into  simple  sen- 
tences, as  in  (8). 

(a)  The  poor  fellow  was  soon  afterwards 
poisoned  by  his  rivals,  who  were  envious  of 
the  favour  which  had  been  shown  him  by  the 
white  men. 


{b)  The  small  force  which  he  had  assem- 
bled was  composed  mainly  of  volunteers, 
who,  although  they  knew  little  of  war,  were 
filled  with  a  patriotic  resolve  to  resist  the 
invaders  to  the  death. 

(c)  They  made  such  a  stout  resistance  that 
their  foes  were  unable  to  land,  and  found  it 
^;pssary  to  send  a  detachment  higher  up 
the  river  to  a  crossing  that  had,  unfortun- 
ately, been  left  undefended. 

10.  What  other  words  are  pronounced 
like  the  following?  Write  sentences  in 
which  they  are  used  correctly  :— Hoard,  isle, 
right,  wrote,  seed,  council,  night,  seen, 
ascent,  peer. 

11.  Indicate  as  nearly  as  you  can  the  pro- 
nunciation of  heinous,  mortgage,  malign, 
recipe,  sonorous,  colonel,  chagrin,  epoch, 
bicycle,  almond,  crochet. 

12.  What  do  the  following  contractions 
stand  for  respectively:  —  Mme.,  pp.  11., 
U.S.A.,  Anon.,  P.S.,  N.B.,  Col.,  MSS., 
pro  tern. 

13.  Show  by  examples  what  different 
parts  of  speech  the  following  words  may  be  : 
— right,  clean,  close,  little,  early,  off, 

14.  Give  all  the  inflected  forms  of  child, 
me,  easy,  give,  begin. 

15.  Point  out  any  misused  words  in  the 
following,  and  substitute  a  proper  word  in 
each  case  : — 

(a)  I  calculate  to  start  to-morrow. 

(b)  He  spent  the  balance  of  the  afternoon 
at  home. 

{c)  Try  and  coax  him  to  come. 

[d)  I  can't  mind  where  I  saw  it. 

{e)  It  seems  a  pity  of  him  to  miss  the 
chance. 

(/)  He  got  run  over  by  a  street  car. 

(g)  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hung  on  the 
27th  of  May. 

{h)  They  were  walking  in  the  centre  of  the 
street. 

(i)  That  comes  of  eating  unhealthy  food. 

(/■)  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  quantity  of 
horses  ? 

6.   Which  is  correct? 

{a)  His  principle  (principal)  reason  for 
doing  it. 

(b)  He  does  not  practise  (practice)  what 
he  preaches. 
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(c)  They  accused  me  with  (of)  taking  it. 

(rf)  An  opportunity  to  avenge  (revenge) 
his  wrong. 

(e)  Reading  about  a  hippotamus  (hippo- 
potamus). 

17.  Correct  any  errors  in  the  following, 
giving  reasons : — 

[a)  There  is  many  other  points  of  resent 
b'ance  between  them. 

(b)  He  went  in  the  house  before  you 
came. 

{c)  I  am  not  doing  this  for  fun  but  for 
profit. 

{d)  I  felt  sure  I  could  do  as  well,  if  not 
better,  than  any  of  them. 

(e)  I  found  him  seated  at  the  hotel  table 
with  a  glass  of  beer  on  both  sides  of  him. 

(/)  We  felt  some  curiosity  to  know  whom 
the  writer  could  have  been. 

(g)  He  ain't  likely  to  give  us  another 
chance  I  don't  suppose. 

[h)  I  will  pay  the  above  reward  to  any 
one  who  will  prove  that  these  facts  are  un- 
true. 

{i)  Scarcely  one  in  ten  of  them  could 
write  their  names. 

{j)  I  only  wanted  to  see  him  for  a  few 
minutes. 

{k)  It  may  be  either  an  adjective  or  ad- 
verb. 

(/)  He  blames  Nuncomar's  death  on  Im- 
pey,  whom,  he  thinks,  did  not  act  right. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

H.  B.  Spotton,  M.A.,  Barrie,  Editor. 

THE  POPULAR  SCIENCE  MONTHLY. 

The  November  number  of  this  excellent 
magazine  is  unusually  good.  The  opening 
article  on  "  Flying-Machines  "  is  exceedingly 
entertaining  as  well  as  instructive.  Perhaps 
the  most  noteworthy  paper  is  Sir  Lyon  Play- 
fair's  address  on  the  "  Relations  of  Science 
to  the  Public  Weal."  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  a  synopsis  of  the  weighty 
utterances  contained  in  it.  It  is  especially 
interesting  to  Canadians  on  account  of  the 
references  to  Canada  in  connection  with  the 
visit  of  the  British  Association.     We  venture 


to  give  our  readers  the  benefit  of  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  section  of  the  address 
dealing  with  Science  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. It  is  especially  apropos  just  now,  when 
a  real  effort  is  being  made  to  turn  the  science 
teaching  in  our  Canadian  schools  into  the 
proper  channel. 

"The  opponents  of  science  education  al- 
lege that  it  is  not  adapted  for  mental  develop- 
ment, because  scientific  facts  are  often  dis- 
jointed and  exercise  only  the  memory.  Those 
who  argue  thus  do  not  know  what  science  is. 
No  doubt  an  ignorant  or  half-informed 
teacher  may  .'present  science  as  an  accumula- 
tion of  unconnected  facts.  At  all  times  and 
in  all  subjects  there  are  teachers  without 
sesthetical  or  philosophical  capacity — men 
who  can  only  see  carbonate  of  lime  in  a 
statue  by  Phidias  or  Praxiteles  ;  who  can- 
not survey  zoology  on  account  of  its  millions 
of  species  ;  or  botany,  because  of  its  130,000 
distinct  plants ;  men  who  can  look  at  trees 
without  getting  a  conception  of  a  forest,  and 
cannot  distinguish  a  stately  edifice  from  its 
bricks.  To  teach  in  that  fashion  is  like 
going  to  the  tree  of  science  with  its  glorious 
fruit  in  order  to  pick  up  a  handful  of  the 
dry  fallen  leaves  from  the  ground.  It  is, 
however,  true  that,  as  science  teaching  has 
had  less  lengthened  experience  than  that  of 
literature,  its  methods  of  instruction  are  not 
so  matured.  Scientific  and  literary  teach- 
ing have  different  methods ;  for  while  the 
teacher  of  literature  rests  on  authority  and 
on  books  for  his  guidance,  the  teacher  of 
science  discards  authority  and  depends  on 
facts  at  first  hand,  and  on  the  book  of  nature 
for  their  interpretation.  Natural  Science 
more  and  more  resolves  itself  into  the  teach- 
ing of  the  laboratory.  In  this  way  it  can  be 
used  as  a  powerful  means  of  quickening  ob- 
servation, and  of  quickening  a  faculty  of 
induction  after  the  manner  of  Zadig,  the 
Babylonian  described  by  Voltaire.  Thus 
facts  become  surrounded  by  scientific  con- 
ceptions, and  are  subordinated  to  order  and 
law." 

The  other  articles  which  we  have  not 
space  to  notice  at  any  length  are,  "Modern 
Science  and   Modern  Thought,"  "  Twenty 
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Years  of  Negro  Education,"  "  Two  Wonder- 
ful Instruments,"  "  A  Free  Colony  of  Luna- 
tics," "The  Art  of  Investing,"  "Concern- 
ing Clover" — a  charming  article  in  Grant 
Allen's  best  style — "  The  Problem  of  Higher 
Education,"  by  Professor  Eggert,  of  Iowa, 
''Origin  of  Colour  in  Animals,"  "The 
Motor  Centres  and  the  Will,"  "  Home-Life 
of  the  Thibetans,"  and  "  Sketch  of  Sir  Lyon 
Playfair.  '  The  editorial  and  misciUaneous 
articles  are  fully  up  to  the  Monthly's  high 
standard. 

THE    CLASS-ROOM. 

David  Boyle,  Editor,  Toronto. 


ADMISSION  TO  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

AN    INCIDENT   AT    RATISBON. 

Robert  Bro~uning.  —Born  in  1812.  Is  an 
English  poet.  He  has  written  a  great  deal, 
but  is  not  very  popular.  The  best  known  of 
his  works  is   "The  Ring   and  the    Book." 

Ratisbon. — A  town  in  Bavaria,  on  the 
Danube,  taken  by  Napoleon  in  1809. 

Napoleon. — The  great  French  conqueror 
who  gained  possession  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  Europe. 

Lannes. — A  marshal  of  France.  He 
entered  the  army  and  followed  Napoleon. 
He  did  good  service  at  the  battle  of  Auster- 
litz. 

"■^  Could  suspect."' — i.e..  Could  suspect  he 
was  mortally  wounded. 

"Flag-bird.''' — The  eagle-flag  adopted  by 
Napoleon. 

"  Vans.''' — Wings. 


THE   GEYSERS   OF    ICELAND. 

Dufferin. — An  Irishman  of  good  family, 
born  in  1826.  He  was  made  Governor- 
General  of  Canada  in  1872;  and  was  after- 
wards Viceroy  of  India.  Some  years  ago  he 
made  a  yacht  voyage  to  Iceland,  and  pub- 
lished an  account  of  it  under  the  title  "  Letters 
from  High  Latitudes."  The  present  selec- 
tion is  taken  from  this  work. 

'■'■Still clear  daylight.'" — Owing  to  the  high 
latitude. 

Geysers. — Boiling  .springs.  The  eruption 
is  caused  by  steam.     There  are  geysers  also 

3 


in  New  Zealand  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  United  States. 

^^  A  rise." — Used  in  a  double  sense.  Both 
cause  the  water  to  rise  and  make  angry. 

'^Latent." — Not  acting. 


BATTLE    OF    THE    BALTIC. 

Thomas  Campbell. — 1777- 1844.  A  Scot- 
tish poet.  He  worked  hard  and  wrote  in  a 
very  polished  style.  His  poems  are  very 
popular.  Some  of  them  are  :  "  The  Pleas- 
ures of  Hope,"  "Gertrude  of  Wyoming," 
"Ye  Mariners  of  England,"  "  Lochiel's 
Warning." 

Battle 0/ the  Baltic. — Fought  on  April  2nd, 
1801.  The  British  fleet  was  sent  out  under 
Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Nelson  second  in 
command,  to  break  up  the  armed  neutrality 
maintained  by  Russia,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark. 

JVelson  W3is  England's  "greatest  sailor." 
He  followed  Napoleon  through  the  Medi- 
terranean and  defeated  him  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Nile.  He  then  was  sent  to  the  Baltic 
Sea  where  he  won  great  success.  He  was 
engaged  in  the  struggle  with  the  French 
until  in  1805  he  destroyed  the  enemy's  fleet 
at  the  battle  of  Trafalgar  ;  but  lost  his  own 
life  in  the  battle. 

"  Leviathans." — Sea-monsters. 

"  The  brine." — The  water. 

"  The  might  of  England,'" — The  strength 
of  England — the  sailors. 

"  Van." — The  foremost  ships. 

*'  Deadl'v  space." — Because  here  the  firing 
was  felt. 

' '  Adamantine. " — Hard . 

Elsinore. — A  town  and  fortress  on  the 
Island  of  Zealand,  commanding  the  entrance 
to  the  Baltic. 

Riou. — One  of  the  captains. 

"  Mermaid's  song  condoles." — The  mer- 
maids, according  to  the  belief  of  the  sailors, 
would  sit  on  a  rock  and  comb  their  hair,  or 
come  and  sing  as  a  sign  that  some  of  the 
sailors  would  be  drowned. 


OCEAN. 
Lord  George  Gordon  Byron. — 1788- 1 824. 
He  was  a  great   English  poet  who  lived  a 
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very  unhappy,  dissipated  life.  He  went  to 
help  the  Greeks  in  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, and  died  in  Greece.  He  wrote 
"Childe  Harold,"  "  Don  Juan,"  "  Hours  of 
Idleness,"  and  many  other  poems.  This 
selection  is  taken  from  the  last  canto  of 
"Childe  Harold." 

"  His  control  stops  with  the  shore." — Man 
may  destroy  the  earth,  but  cannot  control  the 
ocean. 

"Save  his  own."" — The  wreck  of  himself. 

'^  His  petty  hope.'' — His  only  hope  when 

tossed  about  by  the   ocean  is  to  reach  the 

shore ;  but  the  sea  drowns   him    first,  then 

casts  him  on  the  earth. 

"Za>'."  —  Grammatical  form  is  "lie." 
"  Lay  "  has  been  used  to  rhyme  with  "  bay." 
"  Armaments.'" — Fleets. 
''^  Oak  leviathans." — Leviathans  are  sea- 
monsters.  By  oak  leviathans  Byron  means 
ships  made  by  man  who  is  called  in  the  next 
line  their  "clay  creator." 

'^  These," — In  apposition  with  "arma- 
ments," and  "  oak  leviathans." 

^'Armada's  pride,'"  etc.  —  The  Spanish 
Armada  was  a  fleet  sent  out  by  Spain  in 
1588  to  conquer  England.  The  Spanish 
were  defeated  by  the  English  ;  but  a  great 
storm  arose  which  finally  destroyed  the  Ar- 
mada. The  battle  of  Trafalgar  was  won  by 
Nelson  in  1805  and  a  storm  destroyed  many 
of  the  captured  vessels. 

'^Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage."  — 
Great  empires  of  the  ancient  world,  now  de- 
cayed and  ruled  by  "the  stranger,  slave,  or 
savage."  But  the  ocean  round  their  shores 
is  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  the  ancient  days. 
^'  Azure  brow." — The  blue  sea  retains  no 
mark  of  time. 

"  Glasses  itself." — Reflects  itself. 
"  Image   of  eternity." — Because   "  bound- 
less, endless  and  sublime." 

"A  child  of  thee.'" — Byron  was  a  great 
swimmer.  It  is  said  that  he  swam  the 
Hellespont.  He  gives  utterance  to  his  de- 
light in  this  last  stanza. 


full  of  incident.  "The  Wandering  Heir," 
"  Hard  Cash,"  and  "  Foul  Play  "  are  among 
his  works.  The  present  selection  is  taken 
from  "  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend." 

"Squatter." — One  who  settles  on  land 
without  owning  it.  After  a  certain  number 
of  years  a  squatter  becomes  entitled  to  his 
land. 

"  English  was  written  on  it." — Everything 
about  the  place  was  like  England. 

"Lark" — "Tom"  had  understood  that 
he  was  coming  to  have  some  fun. 

^^  Exile." — The  lark  is  an  English  bird. 

" Sotto  voce." — In  a  low  tone. 

"  Duke  dofnum." — "  Sweet  Home."  The 
refrain  of  a  Latin  song  sung  by  the  boys  of 
Westminster  school  before  the  holidays. 


THE    LARK    AT   THE    DIGGINGS. 

Charles  Reade. — Born  in  18 14.     An  Eng- 
lish novel  writer.     His  style  is  vigorous  and 


ARITHMETICAL  PROBLEMS. 

By  Leo.  B.  Davidson,  Head  Master,  Public 
School,  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

1.  (a)  The  divisor  is  17,  the  quotient  is 
15,  the  remainder  is  the  greatest  whole  num- 
ber possible.     Find  the  dividend. 

{b)  The  divisor  and  the  quotient  are 
equal,  but  if  the  divisor  were  twice  what  it  is 
the  quotient  would  be  15.  Find  the  divi- 
dend. Ans.  {a)  271  ;  {b)  900. 

2.  (a)  From  what  number  must  we  take 
J-J-rj4-2ix2|in  order  to  leave  \-\y-\ 
+  2i-=-2|? 

{b)   If   •  71  of  a  number  is  352,  how  much 

is  ■  71  of  the  same  number  ? 

Ans.   {a)  4  ;  [b)  355. 

3.  A  man  has  10  acres  of  land.  He  sells 
it  in  village  lots  each  containing  I  ac.  2  ro. 
26  sq.  per.  20^  sq.  yds.  at  $200  per  lot. 
Find  [a)  how  much  he  gets  for  his  land ; 
{b)  how  much  he  gets  per  acre. 

Ans.   {a)  »I,200;    {b)  $120. 

4.  A  mechanic  worked  a  certain  number 
of  days  for  $22.50.  If  he  had  worked  9 
days  longer  he  would  have  received  f  33-75- 
Find  {a)  his  daily  wages  ;  {b)  the  number  of 
days  he  worked. 

Ans.   \a)  $1.25;  {b)  18  days. 

5.  A  manufacturer  sold  to  an  agent  a 
"Self-Binder"  at  a  profit  of  J  of  prime  cost. 
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The  agent  sold  it  to  a  farmer  for  $175,  which 
was  I  more  than  it  cost  him.  Find  (a)  the 
prime  cost  of  the  machine ;  (b)  the  rate  of 
profit  made  out  of  the  farmer. 

Ans.  {a)  $100;  (b)  75  percent, 

6.  A  farmer  in  driving  to  market  observes 
that  the  hind  wheel  of  his  waggon  which  is 
13  ft.  in  circumference  has  made  exactly  180 
turns  less  than  the  fore  wheel  which  is  9  ft. 
in  circumference.  Find  (a)  how  much  less 
than  a  mile  he  has  gone ,  {b)  how  many 
turns  the  smaller  wheel  has  made. 

Ans.   {a)  5  yards;  (3)   585. 

7.  A  stationer  bought  2  reams  of  note 
paper  at  $1.75  per  ream.  He  sold  |  of  it  in 
small  quantities  at  the  rate  of  6  sheets  for  5 
cents,  and  the  balance  at  I2§  cents  per  quire. 
Find  his  gain  {a)  on  the  whole  quantity  of 
paper  ;  {b)  on  the  paper  sold  in  small  quan- 
tities. Ans.   [a)  §3.30  ;  {b)  ^2.70. 

8.  A  certain  number  of  boys  bought  a 
basket  of  grapes  containing  13^  pounds  at  10 
cents  per  pound.  One-third  of  the  number 
agreed  to  pay  6  cents  each,  \  of  them  8  cents 
each,  and  the  others  9  cents  each.  Find  {a) 
the  number  of  boys;  {p)  the  average  contri- 
bution. Ans.  (a)   18;  {b)  7^  cents. 

9.  When  wood  is  worth  S3. 25  per  cord  a 
merchant  is  billed  $34. 12^  for  a  car-load 
28  ft.  long  and  8  ft.  wide.  How  high  is  the 
wood  piled  ?  Ans.  6  feet. 

10.  A  reaping-machine  takes  a  swathe  of 
13  ft.  9  in.  How  far  will  a  team  travel  in 
reaping  a  10  acre  field?         Ans.  6  miles. 


CURIOUS  ANSWERS. 

The  following  specimens  were  culled,  un- 
changed in  spelling,  expression  or  punctua- 
tion, from  the  answers  to  the  history  and 
literature  papers  at  the  last  entrance  examin- 
ation. 

HISTORY. 

Question  2.  "  The  wars  of  the  Roses  were 
started  to  rescue  from  infidels  the  sepecular 
of  our  Savour." 

"A  quarrel  not  much  larger  than  a  man's 
hand  now  in  1455  began  to  darken  the 
Lancastrians." 

"  In  the  time  of  Henry  VI,  he  became  a 


little  silly  and  the  imbesis  (imbecile?)  Charles 
became  regent  during  a  time  and  as  h^ 
once  tasted  royal  blood  he  did  not  like  to 
give  it  up  when  Henry  became  well,  so 
there  was  a  war  arose." 

3.  "  Elizabeth  established  religious,  de- 
feated the  Aramanda,  formed  good  laws,  and 
invented  the  naval  forces." 

'•As  she  was  a  Prodestan  the  art  of 
religion  was  chiefly  founded  in  England." 

5,  "Wm.  Pitt  was  a  prophice  he  told 
people  what  was  going  to  happen  when 
there  were  going  to  be  wars  or  any  thing 
like  that." 

"  Wm.  Pitt  was  a  nobleman,  he  had  a  son 
and  he  was  forced  by  a  tyrant  to  try  to  kill 
his  son.  But  he  did  it  and  he  didn't  hurt 
his  son.  The  shot  went  right  through  the 
middle  of  the  apple  and  Wm.  Pitt  was  asked 
the  reason  he  did  it  and  he  replied  that  if  it 
had  harmed  his  son  that  he  would  have 
killed  the  man  who  forced  him  to  do  it," 

6,  "This  was  commencent  of  penicular 
war  which  lasted  6  years  in  which  wessley 
trampled  upon  many  of  bonepart's  best 
generals," 

7,  "Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  primear  of 
England  for  a  long  time  but  lately  he  has 
been  thrown  out  by  the  conservatories," 

8,  "  Henry  VIII.  was  important  because 
he  married  so  often  and  got  so  many  of 
his  wives  executed." 

"Henry  VIII,  was  important  because  he 
had  six  wives  and  only  three  children." 

LITERATURE. 

Question  i  (a)  "  Snowy  wing," means  "a 
white  iceberg,"  "a  wing  all  over  snow." 

"  Shall  fan  "  ' '  she  can  fan  herself  with  the 
wing  that  is  cold." 

(</)  "  Mart  is  a  place  that  is  cold,  main  is 
a  place  that  is  not  so  cold  as  mart,"  "  Main 
is  were  it  is  sort  of  fence  around  were." 

(h)  "  Groaning  cargo  of  despair  means  a 
load  of  unhealthy  food  "  "  means  the  load  is 
all  over  the  ship  and  the  men  are  groaning 
over  it  with  despair,"  "  means  when  they 
would  be  all  drunk  they  would  be  making  a 
dreadful  noise  and  likely  swearing  and  fight- 
ing," "  Leathern  drug  means  medicine 
wrapped  in  leather." 
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(/)  "We  should  express  a  feeling  of  joy," 
"  surprise  "  "  sorrow." 

[k)  "We  should  learn  never  to  get  drunk 
nor  to  be  bad  boys  or  girls." 

Question  2  [a)  "  Frankness  "  means  "  dry- 
ness," "quietness,"  "pity,"  "joyfulness," 
"  keenness,"  "  funny  noise,"  "  kind  of  rough 
and  jolly."  "  Wistfully  "  means  "  stronly  " 
"  boldly,"  "  cheerfully,"  "  brightly,"  "  wise- 
ly," "thoughtfully,"  "with  thankfulness," 
"  wonderfully,"  "  very  sharply." 

"  Waxing  "  means  "  getting  sticky," 
"  cold  and  hard  like  wax,"  "  growing  like 


wax,"  "pale  and  frightened,"  "separating," 
"  dying  and  getting  the  colour  of  wax." 

"  Superadded  means  helped  by  an  un- 
seen hand,"  "said  after  him,"  "is  half 
crying." 

(b)  "  Rallied  back  means  he  received  a 
little  strength  after  he  received  the  spirits." 

(c)  "Fluttered  means  fussed  around." 

"  Throbbed  means  felt  sorry,"  "  didn't 
know  whether  to  go." 

{d)  "  That  ligament,  etc.,  means  the  scum 
that  came  on  his  eyes  was  very  thin,  but  it 
was  never  broken,"  "means  that  the  skin 
which  joins  the  bones  was  not  broken." 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


The  Montreal  Witness  will  shortly 
celebrate  its  fortieth  anniversary.  Our  con- 
temporary is  well  and  favourably  known  in 
Canada. 

Every  number  of  Our  Little  Ones  for 
1885  has  maintained  its  reputation,  as  a 
pretty  magazine  in  every  way  suitable  for 
children. 

The  Library  Magazine  continues  to  com- 
mend itself  to  a  wide  circle  of  readers  by  re- 
publishing good  literature  from  magazines 
and  reviews. 

In  the  pages  of  the  Eclectic  Magazine  are 
constantly  found  valuable  articles,  of  interest 
to  the  reading  public.  In  the  number  before 
us  (November)  there  is  an  admirable  selec- 
tion, including  two  or  three  scientific  articles 
and  some  short  stories. 

Litteirs  Living  Age  (l^oy.  21.)  is  a  good 
number,  but  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  so, 
for  the  Living  Age  seldom  or  never  disap- 
points its  readers.  The  page  of  verse  which 
holds  the  place  of  honour  must  surely  be 
selected  by  one  who  knows  the  poet's  art 
well.  A  recent  leading  article  in  the  London 
Spectator,  entitled,  "The  Righteousness  of 
Moderation  "  which  can  hardly  fail  to  be  read 
and  pondered,  closes  the  present  number. 

Our  contemporary,  the  Chicago  Current, 
has  triumphantly  survived  the  many  pro- 
phecies of  its  suspension.  Its  editorial  com- 
ments on  current  events  are  incisive,  shrewd 


and  patriotic.  Fiction  and  poetry  also  have 
no  small  space  allotted  to  them.  We  will 
pass  over  a  few  remarks  on  Her  Majesty, 
Queen  Victoria,  and  many  other  less  impor- 
tant personages,  (such  as  the  Captain  of  the 
Algoma),  in  silence,  which  is  the  most  effec- 
tive answer. 

We  have  before  us  the  November  number 
of  Electra,  a  Southern  Magazine  published 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  edited  by  two  ladies, 
which  has  many  features  to  commend  it  to 
favourable  consideration.  Original  verse 
and  fiction,  an  occasional  paper  on  history 
or  travel,  a  medical  department,  and  a  well- 
conducted  editorial  department — such  are  the 
usual  contents  of  a  contemporary  which  we 
are  glad  to  see. 

A  BRILLIANT  array  of  artists  and  authors 
lend  their  aid  to  make  the  December  Harper 
one  of  the  finest  numbers  ever  issued.  The 
fiction  is  especially  strong,  including  a  farce 
by  Mr.  Howells  which  surpasses  even  the 
"Elevator"  Story,  and  short  stories  by 
Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  Miss  Murfree. 
Several  of  the  great  pictures  of  the  Nativity 
are  reproduced  in  the  highest  style  of  the 
engraver's  art. 

The  bi-monthly  numbers  of  Education 
offer  thoughts  and  make  suggestions  on  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  educator's  work. 
In  the  last  number,  may  be  mentioned  Prof* 
McCosh's  article  on    "  What  an   American 
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University  should  be,"  and  a  iiappily-con- 
ceived  paper  "About  the  Minds  of  Little 
Children"  by  the  Rev.  M.  A.  Powers.  There 
are  also  several  articles  on  various  aspects 
of  education  at  the  South. 

We  beg  to  draw  the  attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  announcements  of  the  Century  Com- 
pany in  regard  to  their  publications  {Century 
Magazine  and  St  Nicholas)  for  the  coming 
year,  to  be  found  in  our  advertising  columns. 
The  widely-read  War  Papers  have  no  doubt 
been  partly  instrumental  in  causing  the  phe- 
nomenal increase  in  the  circulation  of  the  Cen- 
titry  during  1885,  but  they  have  not  been  al- 
lowed to  overshadow  the  other  departments,  as 
may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  November 
number,  which  is  a  particularly  good  one  in 
several  respects.  St  Nicholas  has  very  many 
friends,  and  deservedly  so. 

Lippincott's  Magazine.  The  November 
number  of  this  popular  monthly  comes  early 
to  hand,  the  articles  of  most  permanent 
interest  being,  perhaps,  "  The  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  American  Archseology  "  and  "  Queen 
Anne  Architecture."  In  the  first  of  these 
some  account  is  given  of  this  splendid  endow- 
itient  of  Harvard  University  by  the  great 
philanthropist  whose  name  it  commemorates. 
The  fiction  is  quite  attractive  ;  clients  would 
do  well  to  ponder  the  result  of  "  The  Lady 
Lawyer's  First  Client, "  concluded  this  month, 
in  which  the  client  (a  lady)  settles  her  suit 
behind  her  counsel's  back,  for  a  ridiculously 
small  sum  of  course,  much  less  than  the 
counsel  had  previously  refused,  and  very 
much  less  than  an  enlightened  jury  was  on 
the  eve  of  awarding  her  against  a  railway 
company.  [We  regret  very  much  that  the 
foregoing  notice  was  crowded  out  of  last 
month's  issue.] 

Seed-Thoughts  for  the  Growing  Life. 
Selected  by  Mary  E.  Burt.  20  cents. 
Chicago  :  The  Colegrove  Book  Co. 

The  "Seed-Thoughts"  are  three  or  four 
hundred  quotations  from  Robert  Browning, 
Marcus  Aureiius,  LDngfellow  and  others, 
many  of  the  best  being  anonymous.  There 
is  not  too  much  poetry,  indeed,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  there  is,  so  far  as  we  remember. 


not  one  quotation  from  the  greatest  English 
poet.  The  history  of  the  little  book  is  given 
in  the  preface  by  the  authoress.  Teachers 
will  find  it  interesting. 


Pease's  Singing-Book  for  the  Use  of 
High  Schools  and  Music  Classes. 
Boston  :  Ginn  &  Co. 

Consists  of  a  large  number  of  progressive 
exercises  and  songs,  designed  for  those  wish- 
ing to  read  and  understand  music. 


Rip  Van  Winkle.  By  Washington  Irving. 
New  York  :  Arthur  Hinds,  3  W.  3rd  St. 

The  "Amsterdam  Edition"  of  Irving's 
famous  story  is  a  beautiful  little  book,  artis- 
tic in  design  and  execution.  It  is  printed  on 
pale-green  paper  in  deep-blue  ink,  this  com- 
bination having  been  lately  pronounced  by 
specialists  to  be  the  least  injurious  to  eye- 
sight. 

A  First  History  of  England.  By 
Louise  Creighton.  London  :  Rivingtons. 
Third  Edition. 

Any  one  at  all  familiar  with  the  work  of 
this  authoress  in  English  history  will  not  be 
at  all  surprised  at  the  fair,  candid,  sensible 
and  enthusiastic  spirit  in  which  the  present 
volume  is  written.  It  contains  probably 
from  one-half  to  two-thirds  as  much  matter 
as  Miss  Thompson's  History  of  England 
(authorized) ;  and,  though  comparisons  are 
odious,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  the  spirit  of 
patriotism  which  breathes  in  this  "First 
History "  is  almost  undiscoverable  in  our 
authorized  text-book. 


Astronomy  for  Beginners.  By  F.  Fel- 
lowes,  M.A.  New  York  :  Jno.  Wiley  & 
Sons. 

Designed  for  young  children,  this  book 
really  begins  at  the  beginning,  and  forms  a 
capital  introduction  to  the  study  of  astron- 
omy. 

Franklin  Square  Song  Collection. 
No.  3.  Selected  byj.  P.  McCaskey.  50c. 
and  $1.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

Among  the  two  hundred  songs  and  hymns 
which  compose  this  collection,  almost  every 
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school  and  home  will  find  its  favourites.  A 
great  advantage  is  secured  by  the  careful 
arrangement  of  the  songs  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  apt  quotations  either  on  the  more 
immediate  subject  of  the  song  or  on  music 
in  general. 

Theoretical  and  Practical  Book- 
keeping. Williams  and  Rogers,  Ro- 
chester. 

This  is  not  only  one  of  the  newest  but  one 
of  the  most  complete  works  on  book-keeping 
which  we  have  seen.  It  deals  with  the 
method  of  keeping  books  in  most  of  its 
phases,  and  the  explanations  are  so  full  and 
clear  that  it  may  well  be  called  self-instruct- 
ing. It  is  of  such  a  size  that  the  examples 
supplied  for  the  guidance  of  the  student  ap- 
proximate to  those  in  actual  business.  As  a 
rule,  however,  the  exercises  are  too  lengthy 
to  enable  a  student  in  a  short  time  to  obtain 
an  intelligent  grasp  of  the  subject ;  and  not 
sufficient  attention  is  given  to  single  entry, 
which,  in  spite  of  ail  the  efforts  against  it  of 
teachers  of  book-keeping,  maintains  its 
ground  in  the  stores  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
retail  dealers.  The  book  is  beautifully 
printed  on  fine  paper. 


German  Poetry  for  Schools.  Edited 
by  C.  H.  Parry,  M.A.,  and  G.  Gidley 
Robinson,  M.A.,  Assistant -Masters  at 
Charterhouse  School. 

A  bright,  attractive  collection  of  German 
poems,  selected  from  a  great  variety  of 
sources,  and  supplied  with  a  vocabulary.  A 
few  of  the  earlier  poems  are  printed  in  both 
Roman  and  German  type,  and  literally  trans- 
lated. If  all  this  does  not  lure  the  beginner 
into  the  wide  and  pleasant  fields  of  German 
poetry,  how  is  it  to  be  done? 


"unspecified  author."  For  such  a  purpose 
great  variety  is  necessary,  and  as  little  as- 
sistance as  possible  should  be  given.  Mr. 
Lechner's  collection,  containing  over  150 
extracts,  each  about  a  page  in  length,  from 
over  sixty  authors  in  various  fields  of  litera- 
ture, seems  to  do  as  much  as  can  be  done  in 
such  a  very  uncertain  department. 


German  Passages  for  Practice  in  Un- 
seen Translation.  Edited  by  A.  R. 
Lechner,  Senior  Master  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages, Modern  School,  Bedford.  Riving- 
tons,  Waterloo  Place.  London,  1885. 

The  extracts  in  this  little  book  of  180 
pages  are  intended  to  test  a  candidate's 
ability  to  translate  at  sight  a  passage  from  an 


The  German  Verb-Drill,  presenting  the 
Mechanism  of  the  Colloquial  and  Written 
Language  ;  adapted  to  Schools  or  Home 
Instruction.  By  Adolphe  Dreyspring. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1885. 
pp.  276. 

The  "  German  Verb-Drill "  is  intended  to 
supplement  a  volume  published  some  two 
years  ago  by  the  same  author,  and  entitled 
"The  Cumulative  Method,"'  or  it  may  be 
used  as  an  oral  exercise  book  to  any  ordinary 
German  grammar.  Mr.  Dreyspring  recog- 
nizes a  fact  which  is  well  known  to  all  ex- 
perienced teachers  of  language,  that  the 
verb  is  really  of  prime  importance,  and  that 
a  full  mastery  of  its  conjugation  and  a  facility 
in  its  use,  if  once  attained,  make  the  re- 
mainder of  the  language  easy.  He  als(^ 
recognizes  fully  that  to  divorce  theory  from 
practice  in  language  is  to  fail  in  both. 

Books  like  this  are  excellent  for  oral  prac- 
tice, and  the  oral  element  in  our  teaching  of 
language  has  been  too  frequently  absent. 
For  every  rule  or  principle  an  example,  both 
oral  and  written,  and  for  every  example  a 
principle  or  a  rule  to  be  deduced  should  be 
the  motto.  We  believe  the  Verb-Drill,  or 
somehing  like  it,  would  remedy  the  dead- 
ness  induced  by  the  exclusive  use  of  grammar 
and  text,  and  that  employed,  as  the  author 
suggests,  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  to  vary 
the  ordinary  lessons,  it  would  do  much  to 
awaken  interest  and  make  the  study  of  lan- 
guage a  thing  of  life.  The  system,  even  if 
not  adopted,  is  worthy  of  examination  on 
account  of  its  freshness  and  originality. 


the   new   drawing-books. 
The  issue  of  a  Canadian  Series  of  Draw- 
ing-Books,  authorized    by   the   Minister   of 
Education,  and  superseding  the  "  American 
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Text-Books  of  Art  Education,"  formerly  used 
in  the  Ontario  Art  School  and  elsewhere, 
naturally  raised  the  expectation  that  the  new 
series  would  be  the  work  of  men  of  experi- 
ence and  high  reputation,  and  that  it  would 
be  better  adapted  for  our  schools  than  that 
formerly  in  use. 

With  judgment,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of 
progressive  study  and  of  the  form  which  that 
study  should  take,  it  is  not  difficult  to  cull, 
from  the  many  freehand  examples  extant, 
a  sufficiency  of  good  examples  ;  or,  indeed,  a 
respectable  collection  of  studies  for  a  new 
series.  Four  books  of  the  promised  five  are 
now  before  us,  and  puerile  and  unsatisfactory 
they  prove  to  be,  one  of  the  most  serious 
faults  being  a  lamentable  ab-;ence  of  unity. 
A  number  of  petty,  niggling  designs,  enough 
to  give  the  beginner  a  dislike  to  drawing,  are 
thrust  among  an  otherwise  fair  selection. 
(Pages  9,  1 1  and  13,  Book  I. ,  will  exemplify). 
Such  work  is  totally  unsuitable  for  young 
pupils,  or,  indeed,  for  any  pupil.  Microscopic 
divisions  of  lines  are  subversive  of  the  object 
specified  in  the  synopsis.  The  pupil  should 
acquire  some  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pencil,  in 
the  judgment  of  distances  and  proportion. 
In  these  books,  so  much  of  the  construction 
and  judgment  of  pnportion  is  done  for  the 
pupil,  and  the  examples  to  be  copied  are  of 
so  diminutive  a  size,  that  very  little  is  left  to 
be  completed  by  the  pupil,  while  the  mini- 
mum exercise  of  "judgment"  is  required 
from  him.  He  is  moreover  informed  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  general  directions,  that  he 
is  to  be  "  taught  to  rely  solely  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  the  eye  in  estimating  form,  distance 
and  proportion."  Five  lines  below  this,  he 
reads;  "It  is  essential,  however,  that  the 
teacher  should  have  the  means  of  testing  the 
correctness  of  the  drawings,  and  proving  to 
his  pupils  the  justice  of  his  criticisms.  A 
pair  of  compasses  and  a  rule  divided  into 
inches  and  fraction  il  parts  will  suffice  for 
the  purpose,  and  these  should  always  be. at 
hand."  Comment  on  this  kind  of  teaching 
is  needless. 


Shakespeare's  Select  Piw\ys.— "Twelfth' 
Night."      Edited  by  W.    Aldis   Wright, 
M.A.  LL.D.       New   York  and   London: 
Macmillan     &     Co.       Toron'o  :    R.    W. 
Douglas  &  Co. 

The  "Clarendon  Press"  editions  need  no 
eulogy.  Teachers  and  students  are  well 
aware  that  they  are  as  nearly  perfect  as  may 
be.  In  none  is  this  more  evident  than  in 
"  Twelfth  Night,"  and  the  "  Merchant  of 
Venice " ;  the  latter  being  the  text  pre- 
scribed in  English  Literature  for  honor 
work  at  the  Junior  Matriculation  of  1886  in 
the  University  of  Toronto. 


Natural  History  Series.  By  James 
Johonnot.  Books  III  and  IV.  Neigh- 
bours with  Claws  and  Hoofs  and  Their 
Kin.  Neighbours  with  Wings  and  Fins 
and  Some  Others.  For  Boys  and  Girls. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

From  title-page  onwards,  these  books 
are  beautiful,  and  bear  witness,  not  only 
to  the  art  of  the  engraver  and  printer, 
but  also  to  the  ability,  industry  and  correct 
judgment  of  the  editoi-.  We  have  great 
pleasure  in  speaking  of  them  in  terms  of 
high  praise. 


Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry, 
Descriptive  and  Qualitative.  By 
James  H.  Shepard,"  Instructor  in  Chemis- 
try, Ypsilanti  High  School.  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.,  Boston,  1885. 

There  is  probably  no  department  in  the 
curriculum  of  High  School  work  that  is  so 
well  supplied  with  text-books  and  works  of 
reference  as  that  of  chemistry  ;  yet  we  wel- 
come this  latest  book,  not  because  it  adds 
anything  to  our  present  knowledge  of  this 
most  exact  of  the  physical  sciences,  but  be- 
cause it  supplies  a  real  want  in  educational 
literature.  Science  masters  throughout  the 
Province  have  felt  the  need  of  an  elementary 
text-book  of  a  higher  grade  than  a  primer 
that  they  could  place  in  the  hands  of  their 
pupils,  with  the  expectation  that  it  would 
prove  more  than  a  mere  collection  of  facts  to 
be  memorized  with  difficulty,  or  an  array  of 
truths  to  be  doubtfully  assinpilated.  The 
author  of  this  work  is  evidently  a  man  who 
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has  had  experience  in  teaching,  and  in  teach- 
ing just  such  a  class  of  pupils  as  we  have  in 
the  High  Schools  of  Ontario.  The  method 
he  adopts,  and  the  way  in  which  he  presents 
the  subject,  are  the  only  ones  practicable  in 
our  class-rooms,  if  the  teaching  of  chemistry 
is  to  have  any  value.  "  This  method  con- 
templates," to  quote  the  author's  words  in 
the  chapter  addressed  to  the  teacher,  "  didac- 
tic instruction  by  the  teacher ;  a  good  text- 
book, and  as  many  books  of  reference  as 
possible;  much  work  by  the  student,  who 
should  keep  a  careful  record  of  all  work 
done,  and  who  should  recite  frequently  ;  and 
work  by  the  teacher,  either  in  the  presence 
of  the  class,  when  the  class  is  large,  or  per- 
sonal directions  to  the  student  when  the 
class  is  small."  The  more  important  ele- 
ments, non-metallic  and  metallic,  with  their 
principal  inorganic  compounds,  are  briefly 
described,  and  the  pupil  is  made  acquainted 
with  their  characteristic  properties  and  re- 
actions by  a  series  of  simple  experiments  to 
be  performed  by  the  teacher  before  the  class, 
or  in  some  instances,  where  circumstances 
permit,  by  the  pupil  himself.  The  experi- 
ments chosen  are  such  as  best  illustrate  the 
subject  under  consideration,  without,  at  the 
same  time,  requiring  the  use  of  such  appa- 


ratus as  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  best 
equipped  laboratories  of  Europe.  While 
proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  presentation 
of  the  facts  of  the  science,  due  account  also 
is  taken  of  chemical  theory  ;  and  the  theories 
of  Dalton  and  Avogadro,  with  their  more 
important  bearings,  are  very  fairly  dealt 
with.  Especially  commendable  for  clearness 
and  simplicity  is  the  chapter  devoted  to 
Binary  Compounds,  Acids,  Bases,  Salts, 
Chemical  Nomenclature  and  Equations.  The 
subjects  perhaps  least  satisfactorily  discussed 
are  the  Laws  of  Chemical  Combination,  the 
determination  of  Atomic  Weights,  and  the 
definition  and  classification  of  the  Metals 
But  the  faults  in  these  respects  are  not  seri- 
ous, and  do  not  much  impair  the  usefulness 
of  the  book  ;  for  they  give  a  chance  to  the 
competent  teacher  to  impart  such  supple- 
mentary instruction  on  these  points  as  may 
best  suit  the  requirements  and  capacity  of  his 
class.  The  most  noteworthy,  and  probably 
the  best,  feature  of  the  work  is  the  attention 
given  to  such  matters  as  will  cultivate  the 
pupil's  own  powers  of  observation  and  give 
him  a  personal  interest  in  the  science.  We 
therefore  hearily  commend  it  to  the  science 
teachers  and  pupils  of  Ontario  as  an  efficient 
and  reliable  text-book. 


BUSINESS. 


If  you  know  your  subscription  to  have 
expired,  renew  it  at  once.  $i  per  annum  is 
the  subscription  price,  and  there  is  not  a 
teacher  in  Canada  who  cannot  afford  to  pay 
that  sum  for  a  good  educational  paper. 

Notify  The  Monthly  at  once  of  change 
of  post-office,  always  giving  the  name  of  old 
office  as  well  as  the  new. 

The  Monthly  will  not  be  discontinued 
to  responsible  subscribers  until  ordered  to  be 
stopped.  Bills  will  be  rendered  from  time 
to  time,  and  prompt  payment  of  the  same 
will  be  expected. 

Subscribers  wishing  to  introduce  The 
Monthly  to  their   friends  can  have  speci- 


men copies  sent  free  from  this  office  to  any 
address. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  special  at- 
tention has  been  given  to  the  examination 
papers  of  this  year  in  the  July- August,  Sep- 
tember and  October  numbers  of  the  Maga- 
zine ;  in  many  cases  hints  and  answers  are 
given,  and  for  several  papers  solutions  have 
b  en  furnished  to  all  the  questions.  We 
hope  subscribers  and  others  will  show  in  a 
practical  way  their  intelligent  appreciation 
of  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  editors  of 
the  different  departments  of  The  Monthly. 

Bound  copies  of  this  Magazine  in  cloth 
can  be  had  from  Williamson  &  Co.,  King 
Street  West,  Toronto,  for  $1.50  per  copy. 
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